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NOTE. 


The  first  Edition  of  the  Life  of  Gaudama  being  out  of  print  tor  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  we  have,  at  the  request  of  several  highly  es- 
teemed persons,  come  to  the  determination  of  publishing  a second 
and  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  Work.  To  carry  on  the 
plan  of  improvement  which  we  had  in  contemplation,  we  have 
been  favored  by  a happy  circumstance.  We  have,  with  much  la- 
bor, found  and  procured,  in  the  Burmese; Capitol,  a very  rare  palm- 
leaf  manuscript,  the  contents  of  which  have  supplied  us  with 
copious,  abundant,  and  interesting  details  respecting  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Gaudama. 

The  book  is  known  under  the  Pali  name  of  Tatha-gatha-oudana. 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  Joyful  Utterance,  or  Praises  of  the  Tatha- 
gatha.  The  latter  expression  is  one  of  the  many  titles  given  to 
Gaudama ; it  means,  ho  who  has  come  like  all  his  predecessors. 
In  the  opinion  of  Budhists,  all  the  Budhas  who  appear  during  the 
duration  of  a world,,  or  the  various  series  of  succeeding  worlds, 
have  all  the  same  mission  to  accomplish  ; they  are  gifted  with  the 
same  perfect  science,  and  are  filled  with  similar  feelings  of  compas- 
sion for,  and  benevolence  towards,  all  beings.  Hence  the  denomi- 
nation which  is  fitly  given  to  Gaudama,  the  last  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  Work,  will  be  found  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  author  of  that  manuscript  and  the  place  where  it  has 
been  composed.  We  have  only  to  state  here  that  we  have  gath- 
ered therefrom  much  information  on  the  condition  of  Gaudama, 
previous  to  his  last  existence  — on  the  origin  of  the  Kapilawot 
country,  where  he  was  born,  and  on  the  kings  he  has  descended 
from.  We  have  also  met  many  new  details  on  the  great  intellectual 
working  of  Gaudama's  mind,  during  the  forty-nine  days  he  spent  in 
meditation  around  the  Bodi-tree,  particularly  the  important  theory 
of  the  twelve  Nidanas,  or  causes  and  effects,  which,  with  the  four 
sublime  truths,  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  system.  We 
have  also  found  many  important  particulars  concerning  the  where- 
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abouts  of  Gauduma  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  public, 
life,  and  the  conversions  he  operated  whilst  engaged  in  the 
work  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  There  too  we  have  gleaned  and 
selected  a few  of  the  instructions  he  delivered  to  the  people  that 
crowded  about  him.  The  story  of  Dewadat  is  narrated  at  great 
length.  We  have  carefully  written  down  what  is  said  of  the  three 
Assemblies  or  Councils  held  at  Radzagio,  Wethalie  and  Patali- 
putra,  and  what  is  mentioned  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Maga- 
tha  from  Adzatathat  to  Dammathoka.  We  have  mentioned  the 
great  fact  of  the  spread  of  Budhism  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Magatha,  after  the  holding  of  the  third  Council,  taking  care  to 
relate  what  we  have  found  stated  concerning  its  diffusion  in 
Pegu  and  Burrnah. 

Numerous  notes  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  first  Edition, 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  and  explaining,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  principles  of  Budhism  and  whatever  is  connected  with 
that  religious  system. 

Rangoon,  Mav,  1866. 
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TO  THK  FIRST  EDITION. 


Whether  Dudbism  be  viewed  in  its  extent  and  diffusion,  or  in 
the  compound  nature  of  its  doctrines,  it  claims  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  inquiring  mind. 

In  our  own  days  it  is,  under  different  forms,  the  creed  prevail- 
ing in  Nepaul,  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Corea,  China,  the  Japanese 
Archipelago,  Anam,  Cambodia,  Siam,  the  Shan  States,  Burmah, 
Arracan  and  Ceylon.  Its  sway  extends  over  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  human  race. 

Though  based  upon  capital  and  revolting  errors,  Budhism 
teaches  a surprising  number  of  the  finest  precepts  and  purest 
moral  truths.  From  the  abyss  of  its  almost  unfathomable  dark- 
ness it  sends  forth  rays  of  the  brightest  hue. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  the  study  of  this  religious  system  be- 
comes the  study  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  religious  la- 
bors that  has  ever  been  undertaken  for  elevating  our  nature  above 
its  low  level,  by  uprooting  the  passions  of  the  heart  and  dispelling 
the  errors  of  the  mind.  A serious  observer  sees,  at  a glance,  the  dark 
and  humiliating  picture  of  the  sad  and  barren  results  of  the  great- 
est and  mightiest  efforts  of  human  wisdom,  in  its  endeavors  to  find 
out  the  real  cause  of  all  human  miseries,  and  to  provide  the  reme- 
dies to  cure  the  moral  distempers  our  nature  is  subject  to.  The 
fact  of  man's  wretched  and  fallen  condition  was  clearly  perceived 
by  the  Budhist  Philosopher,  but  he  tailed  in  his  attempts  to  help 
man  out  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  him  in  all  directions 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  path  of  truth  and  salvution.  The  ef- 
forts begun  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  an  early  period, 
and  carried  on  with  the  greatest,  ardor  and  perseverance,  have 
proved  abortive  as  those  made  at  a later  period  throughout 
Greece  and  Italy  by  the  greatest  and  brightest  geniuses  of  an- 
tiquity. What  a grand  and  irresistible  demonstration  both  of  the 
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absolute  inability  of  man  to  resene  and  save  himself,  and  of  tho 
indispensable  necessity  of  divine  interference  to  help  him  in  ob- 
taining that  twofold  object. 

It  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Budhism,  that  no  philosopliico-relig- 
ious  system  has  ever  upheld,  to  an  equal  degree,  the  notions  oi  a 
saviour  and  deliverer,  and  the  necessity  of  his  mission  for  procur- 
ing the  salvation,  in  a Budhist  sense,  of  man.  The  role  of  Bud- 
ha,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  that  of  a deliverer,  who  preaches  a 
law  designed  to  secure  to  man  the  deliverance  from  all  the  mise- 
ries he  is  laboring  under.  But  by  an  inexplicable  and  deplorable 
eccentricity,  the  pretended  saviour,  alter  having  taught  man  the 
way  to  deliver  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  passions,  leads  him, 
after  all,  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  a total  annihilation. 

Budhism,  such  as  we  find  it  in  Burmah,  appears  to  have  retained, 
to  a great  extent,  its  original  character  and  primitive  genuineness, 
exhibiting  the  most,  correct  forms  and  features  of  that  Protean 
creed.  At  the  epoch  the  Burmans  left  the  northern  vallies  and 
settled  in  the  country  they  now  inhabit,  they  were  a half-civilized, 
Mongolian  tribe,  with  no  kind  of  worship,  except  a sort  of  (5-eniol- 
atry,  much  similar  to  that  we  see  now  existing  among  the  various 
tribes  bordering  on  Burmah.  They  were  in  the  same  condition, 
when  the  first  Budhist  missionaries  arrived  among  them.  Depo- 
sited in  this  almost  virginal  soil,  the  seed  of  Budhism  grew  up 
freely,  without  meeting  any  obstacle  to  check  its  growth. 

Philosophy,  which,  during  its  too  often  erratic  rambles  in  search 
of  truth,  changes,  corrects,  improves,  destroys,  and,  in  numberless 
ways,  mollifies  all  that  it  meets,  never  flourished  in  these  parts  ; 
and,  therefore,  did  not  work  in  the  religious  institutions,  which 
have  remained  up  to  this  day  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  when 
first  imported  into  Burmah.  The  free  discussion  of  religious  and 
moral  subjects,  which  constituted  the  very  life  of  the  Indian 
schools,  and  begat  so  many  various,  incoherent,  and  contradictory 
opinions  on  the  most  essential  points  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
is  the  sign  oi  an  advanced  state  oi  civilization,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  political 
..auses  Burmah  has  ever  remained  out  o;  the  reach  of  Hindoo  in- 
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licence,  which  in  Nepuul  has  colored  Budhism  with  Hindoo  myths, 

'i ml  habited  it  in  gross  idolatric  forms.  In  China,  where  already 
nubsisted  heroes'  and  ancestors’  worship,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
•il  the  preachers  of  the  uow  doctrine,  Bndhism,  like  an  immense 
parasitic  plant,  extended  itself  all  over  the  institutions  which  it 
covered  rather  than  destroyed,  allowing  the  ancient  forms  to  sub- 
sist under  the  disguise  it  afforded  them.  But  such  was  not  the 
slate  of  Burmah,  when  visited  by  the  first  heralds  of  Budhism. 

Tho  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  Budhism  in  Burmah,  has 
hitherto  been  a matter  of  conjecture.  According  to  Burmese  an- 
nals, Boudha-pautha,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
brought  from  Ceylon  a copy  of  the  scriptures,  and  did  for  Burmah, 
what  Fa-Hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  accomplished  a few  years  af- 
rerwards  in  India  and  Ceylon,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
But  Bunuuns  maintuin  that  they  were  followers  of  Budha  long 
before  that  epoch.  If  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  analogy,  it 
is  proliable  that  they  are  right  in  their  assertion.  China  is  fully 
as  far  from  the  ancient  seat  of  Budhism  as  Burmah.  Yet  it  appears 
From  the  Chinese  annals,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  Philoso- 
pher were  already  propagated  in  some  parts  of  that  empire,  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
date.  There  can  be  no  improbability  in  concluding,  that  at  least 
*t  the  same  time,  Budliist  missionaries  had  penet  rated  in  this 
country  for  propagating  their  tenets.  According  to  Bndhistic 
annals,  it  is  after  the  holding  of  the  3rd  Council,  23t>  after  Gau- 
dama’s  death,  207  B.  C.,  that  two  missionaries  carried  religion 
to  Thuton,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  still  lo  be  seen  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Tsitang  and  Salween  rivers,  and  established  Bud- 
hism in  Pegu.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know,  from  the  magnificent 
Kudhist  monuments  of  Pagan,  that  religion  had  reached,  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  a degree  of  splendor  that  has  never 
since  been  equalled. 

The  Budhist  scriptures  are  divided  into  three  great  parts,  the 
Thoots  or  instructions,  the  Wini,  or  discipline,  and  the  Abida- 
;na,  or  methaphysics.  Agreeably  to  this  division,  the  matter  of 
i he  following  pages  is  arranged  under  three  heads.  The  life  of 
Budha,  with  somo  portions  of  his  preaching,  will  convey  notions  of 
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his  principal  teachings  and  doctrines.  It  is  accompanied  with 
copious  annotations  intended  to  explain  the  text,  and  to  convey 
detailed  notions  of  the  system  of  Budhisin  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly os  it  18  found  existing  in  Bunnah.  YVe  have  added  a lew 
small  dzats,  or  accounts  of  some  of  the  former  existences  of  Guh- 
dania,  and  the  summary  of  two  large-  ones. 

In  the  Notice  on  the  Phongyies,  will  be  found  the  chief  points 
of  discipline  fully  explained  and  developed.  We  have  endeavored 
to  render  as  complete  as  possible  the  account  of  the  Budhist  Bel  i - 
gious,  or  Phongyies.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  highest  results  that  can  be  obtained  under  the  influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  Philosopher. 

In  the  Ways  to  Neibban,  an  attempt  has  lieen  made  to  expose 
and  unfold  the  chief  points  of  methaphysics,  upon  which  hinges 
the  whole  religious  system.  We  confess  that  the  summary  01 
metaphysics  is  rather  concise.  We  were  reluctant  to  engage  too 
far  in  this  subject,  which,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  is  an  unin- 
viting one. 

A suggestion  from  Captain  H.  Hopkinson,  Commissioner  of  the 
Martaban  and  Tenasserim  Provinces,  has  induced  us  to  add  a lew 
remarks  on  the  names  and  situations  of  the  principal  towns  and 
countries,  mentioned  in  the  Legend,  with  the  view  of  identifying 
them  with  modern  sites  and  places. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  writer,  when  he 
undertook  this  Work,  never  had  any  other  object  in  view,  hut  that, 
of  merely  exposing  the  religious  system  of  Budhism,  as  it  is,  ex- 
plaining its  doctrines  and  practices,  as  correctly  as  it  Las  been  in 
his  power,  regurdless  of  their  merits  and  demerits.  His  informa- 
tion has  been  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  religious  hooks  <>i 
the  Burmans,  and  from  frequent  conversations  on  religion,  during 
several  years,  with  the  best  informed  among  the  laity  and  the  lie- 
ligious  whom  he  has  had  the  chance  of  meeting. 

The  surest  way,  perhaps,  of  coming  at  least  to  an  exact  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  respecting  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Budhism. 
would  he  to  give  a translation  of  the  Legends  of  Iiudha,  such  as 
they  are  to  be  met  with,  in  all  countries  where  Budhism  has  es- 
tablished its  sway,  and  accompany  these  translations  with  an  ex 
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position  of  the  various  doctrinal  points,  such  as  they  are  held,  un- 
derstood, atid  believed  by  those  various  nations.  This  has  already 
Iwen  done  by  eminent  Orientalists,  on  Thibetan,  Sanscrit,  Cinga- 
lese, and  Chinese  originuls.  A similar  work,  executed  by  compe- 
tent persons  among  the  Shnns,  Siamese,  Cambodians,  and  Cochin 
t’hiuese,  would  considerably  help  the  savans  in  Europe,  who  have 
assumed  tin*  difficult  task  of  exposing  the  Budhist  system  in  its 
complex  and  inn  hilarious  forms,  to  give  a full,  general,  and  com 
prehensivc  x iow  of  that  great  religious  creed  with  all  its  variations. 

The  best  way  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  a false  creed 
and  successfully  attacking  it,  is  to  lay  it  open  to  the  eyes  of  all. 
and  exhibit  it  as  it  really  is.  Error  never  retains  its  hold  over  the 
mind,  but  la-cause  of  the  appearance  of  truth  it.  contrives  to  as 
smite;  when  deprived  of  the  mask  that  has  hitherto  covered  its 
emptiness  and  unreality,  it  vanishes  away  as  a phantom  and  an 
illusion. 

We  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reluming  publicly  our 
thanks,  to  the  worthy  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  Major  A.  P.  Phayre, 
for  his  kind  exertions  in  furthering  the  publication  of  this  Work. 
Not  only  is  he  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and  profoundly  versed 
in  all  that  Inis  reference  to  Budhisra,  hut  his  great  delight 
is  : to  encourage  every  effort  that  tends  to  unfold  and  explain  a 
creed,  which,  despite  all  that  has  been  written  nbout  it  in  several 
•■until ries  where  it  tiourishes,  has  still  many  mysteries  in  the  parts 
relating  to  its  history  and  doctrines  that  have  remained  hitherto 
uncleared. 

Out  of  our  limited  stock  of  information  concerning  the  Budhist 
system,  as  it  exists  in  these  parts,  we  have  with  a deeply-felt  dis- 
trust of  our  poor  abilities,  taken  the  best  portion,  and,  with  a wil- 
ling heart,  presented  it  to  the  public.  We  hope  that  our  example 
may  induce  others,  whose  stores  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  art- 
richer  and  better  supplied  than  ours,  to  act  in  a similar  liberal 
spirit,  for  aiding  the  prosecution  of  a great  object,  viz  : the  acqui 
sition  of  a correct  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  nearly  300,000, 00<> 
of  fellowmen. 

Rangoon.  October,  1 858. 
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OAUDAMA, 


Chapter  t. 

invocation  of  the  Burmese  translator — Slow  but  steady  progress  of 
Phralaong  towards  the  Bud.hash.ip — Promise  made  to  him  by  the 
Budha  Deipinkara-—  Origin  and  ber/inning  of  the  Kappilawot  country 
- and  of  its  Rulers — Birth  of  Thoodaudana — His  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Maia — * Rumor  or  the  coming  birth  of  a Budha — Phra- 
laong in  the  seal  of  Nats — Dream  of  Maia — Conception  cf  Phralaong 
— Wonders  attending  that  event. 

I adore  1 Budha  who  has  gloriously  emerged  from  the 
bottomless  whirpool  of  endless  existences  ; who  has  ex* 
tinguished  the  burning  fire  of  anger  and  other  passions  5 

1. — All  Budhistic  composition*  are  invariably  preface  ! with  one  of  the 
following  formulas  of  worship  always  used  by  writers  On  religious  subjects; 
The  one  relates  to  Buuha  alone,  and  the  other  to  the  three  mast  excellent 
things,  ever  deserving  the  highest  veneration.  Tho  first,  always  written  in 
Pali,  beginning  with  the  words  Namau  ta*sa,  may  be  translated  As  follows  : 
I adore  thee,  or  rather  adoration  to,  the  blessed,  perfect  and  most  intelligent. 
Here  are  proposed  to  the  faith,  admiration  and  veneration  of  a true  Budnist, 
the  three  great  characteristics  of  the  founder  of  his  religion,  his  goodness 
and  benevolence,  his  supreme  perfection  and  his  lmundless  knowledge. 
They  form  the  essential  qualifications  of  a being  who  has  assumed  upon 
himself  the  task  of  bringing  men  out  of  the  abyss  of  dakness  and  igno- 
rance, and  leading  them  to  deliverance.  Benevolence  prompts  him  to  under- 
take that  great  work  ; perfection  fits  him  for  such  a high  calling  ; and  su- 
preme science  enables  him  to  follow  it  up  wiilPa  complete  success.  They 
are  always  held  out  to  Btldhists  as  the  three  bright  attributes  and  transcen- 
dant-  qualities  inherent  to  that  exalted  personage,  which  are  ever  to  attract 
and  centre  upon  him  the  respect,  love  and  admiration  of  all  his  sincere  fol* 
lowers. 

The  second  formula  may  be  considered  as  a short  act  of  faith  often  repea* 
ted  by  Budhists  It  consists  in  saying — l take  refuge  in  Budha,  the  Law 
and  the  Assembly.  This  short  profession  of  faith  is  often  much  enlarged 
by  the  religious  zeal  of  writers,  and  the  fervent  piety  of  devotees.  From  the 
instance  of  this  legend,  we  may  remark  how  the  compiler  with  a soul  war- 
med by  fervor,  is  passing  high  encomiums  upon  each  of  the  three  sacred  ob- 
jects of  veneration,  or  the  sacred  asylums  wherein  a I '.ml  hist  delights  to  dwelt 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  formula  is  a very  aucient  one,  probably  coeval 
with  the  fiist  age  of  Budhism.  The  text  of  this  legend  liears  out  the  correct- 
ness of  this  assertion.  It  appears  that  the  repetition  of  this  short  sentence 
was  the  mark  that  distinguished  converts.  Ordinary  bearers  of  the  prea- 
chings of  Undha,  and  his  disciples  evince  I their  adhesion  to  all  that  was  de- 
livered to  them  hy  repeating  the  sacred  formula.  It  was  then,  and  even  now 
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LEGEND  OT  TOE  BURMESE  BUDHA. 


opened  and  illuminated  the  fathomless  abyss  of  dark  ig- 
norance, and  who  is  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of 
all  beings. 

it  is  to  Budhmtfl,  what  the  celebrated  Muhomcdan  declaration  of  faith — there 
is  blit  one  Gofl  and  Mahomed  is  Ids  prophet — if»  to  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet.  It  is  extremely  important  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  three  sacred  alxsles  in  which  the  lieliever  ex|iecta  to  find  a sure  shelter 
aesinst  all  errors,  doubts  and  fears,  and  a restin''  place  where  his  soul  may 
securely  enjoy  the  undisturlied  jmssession  of  truth.  They  constitute  what 
is  emphatically  called  the  three  precious  things. 

Phra  and  Budha  are  two  expressions  which,  though  not  having  the  same 
meaning,  are  used  indiscriminately  for  designating  the  almost  divine  being, 
who  after  having  gone,  during  myriads  of  successive  existences,  through 
the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  virtues,  jmrticularlv  self-denial  and  Complete 
abnegation  of  all  things,  at  last  reaches  to  such  a height  of  intellectual 
attainments,  that  his  mind  I lecomes  gifted  with  a perfect  »nd  universal  in- 
telligence or  knowledge  of  all  things.  He  ia  thus  enabled  to  see  and  fathons 
the  misery  and  wants  of  all  mortal  beings  ; and  to  devise  means  for  relieving 
and  filling  them  np.  The  law  that  he  preaches,  is  the  wholesome  bain* 
designed  to  cure  ail  moral  distempers.  11c  preaches  it  with  unremitting 
zeal  during  a certain  number  of  years,  and  commissions  his  clioscn  disciples- 
to  carry  on  the  same  lienevolent  and  useful  undertaking.  Having  laid  on  it 
firm  basis  his  religious  institution.  ho  arrives  at  the  state  of  Neibban. 
Budha  means  wise,  intelligent  Phra  is  an  expression  conveying  the  highest 
sense  of  res|>ect,  which  was  applied  originally  only  to  the  author  of  Bud- 
hism,  but  now  through  a servile  adulatioil.it  is  applied  to  the  king,  his 
ministers,  all  great  personages,  and  often  by  inferiors,  to  the  lowest  menials 
of  Government.  Tiie  word  Phra,  coupled  with  that  of  Thaking,  which 
means  Lord,  is  used  by  Christians  in  Burniah,  to  express  the  idea  of  God,  the 
supreme  l>eing. 

Prom  the  foregoing  lines  the  reader  may  easily  infer  that  the  author  of 
Budhism  is  a mere  man,  superior  to  all  other  beings,  not  in  nature,  but  in 
science  and  perfection.  lie  lays  no  claim  whatever  to  any  kind  of  superi- 
ority in  nature  ; be  exhibits  himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  as  one  of 
the  childem  of  men,  who  has  been  born  and  is  doomed  to  die.  He  catrie» 
no  farher  his  pretensions,  'lneidesofa  supreme  being  is  mi  where  men- 
tioned by  him.  In  the  course  of  his  religious  disputations  with  the  Brah- 
mins, he  combats  the  notions  of  a God,  coolly  e-tablishing  the  most  crude 
atheism.  No- one.  it  is  true,  can  deny  that  iir  certain  liudliistic  countries 
the  notions  of  an  Adibudlia,  or  supreme  being,  is  to  lie  found  in  the  writings 
and  the  opinions  of  its  inhabitants,  but  wc  know  that  these  writings  are 
of  a comparatively  recent  date,  and  contain  many  doctrines  foreign  to  pen- 
nine  Budhism.  This  subject  Will,  however,  receive  hereafter  further 
developoments. 

The  Law,  the  second  object  of  veneration,  is  the  body  of  doctrines  deliver- 
ed by  Budha  to  his  disciples,  during  the  forty-five  years  of  his  public  career, 
lie  came  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  that  law.  when  he  attained  the  liml- 
liaship  under  the  shade  of  the  Bhodi  tree.  At  that  time,  his  mind  hecamo 
indefinitely  expanded  ; his  science  embraced  alt  that  exists  ; his  jienetrating 
and  searching  eve  reached  the  farthest  limits  of  the  past  : saw  at  a glance, 
the  present-,  and  fathomed  the  secrets  of  the  future.  In  that  nositi-  n, 
unclouded  truth  shone  with  radiant  effulgence  la-fore  him.  and  he  knew 
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I adorn  the  law  which  the  most  excellent  Budha  has 
published,  which  is  infinitely  high  and  incomparably  pro- 
found, exceedingly  acceptable,  and  most  earnestly  wished 

the  nature  of  all  beings  individually,  their  condition  and  situation,  as  well 
as  all  the  relations  subsisting  between  them.  He  understood  at  onco  thn 
tni'ories  and  errors  attending  all  rational  Indues,  the  hidden  causes  that 
generated  them,  and  the  spring  they  issued  from.  At  the  same  time  he 
Jierceived  distinctly  the  means  to  be  employed  for  putting  an  end  to  so  many 
misfortunes,  and  the  remedies  to  be  used  for  the  cure  of  those  numberless 
and  aid  moral  distempers  Ills  omniscience  {minted  out  to  lutu  the  cwurse 
those  beings  were  to  follow  in  order  to  retrace  luck  their  steps  from  the 
Way  of  error,  and  enter  the  rood  tnst  would  lead  to  tho  coodug  out  from 
the  whrilpool  of  moral  miseries,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  wretchedly 
moved  during  countless  existences.  All  that  Uaudama  said  to  the  foregoing 
purposes,  constitute  the  law  upon  which  so  many  high  praises  are  lavished 
with  a warm  and  fervent  earnestness.  A full  and  complete  knowledge  of 
that  law.  iu  the  opinion  of  lludhists,  dispels  at  once  the  clouds  of  iguoruuce, 
which,  like  a thick  mist,  eucompasM-s  ail  beings,  and  sheds  bright  rays  of 
pure  light  which  enliglituu  the  umlerstaniliug.  Man  is  thus  euabied  to 
, perceive  distinctly  the  wretchei  bless  of  his  position,  and  to  discover  the 
means  wherewith  lio  may  extricate  himself  from  the  trammels  of  passions 
and  finally  arrive  to  the  state  of  N'eioban,  which  is,  as  it  shall  bo  hereafter 
fully  explained,  the  exemption  from  all  the  miseries  attending  existence. 
Thu  whole  law  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; the  Abidama  or  lnetaphtsics, 
Thouts  or  moral  instructions,  and  the  Willi,  or  discipline.  According  to 
the  opiniou  of  the  best  informed  among  Budhists,  the  law  is  entemal, 
without  a beginning  or  an  author  that  might  have  framed  its  precepts.  No 
Budha  ever  considered  himself,  or  has  ever  been  looked  upon  by  others,  as 
the  inventor  and  originator  of  the  law.  - He  who  becomes  a Budha,  is  gifted 
with  a boundless  science  that  enables  him  to  come  to  a perfect  knowledge 
of  all  that  constitutes  the  law  : lie  is  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  things  al- 
ready existing,  but  placed  far  bayoud  the  reach  of  human  uiiud.  Iu  fact 
tho  law  is  eternal,  but  has  become  since  the  days  of  a former  Budha,  obli- 
terated from  the  minds  of  men,  until  a new  one,  by  his  omniscience,  is 
enabled  to  find  it  back  and  preach  it  to  all  beings. 

The  third  object  of  veneration  is  the  Thauga,  or  Assembly.  The  meaning 
of  the  Bali  word  Thauga  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  church  or  congre- 
gation In  the  time  (lauduua  lived,  the  assembly  was  composed  of  all 
individuals  who,  becoming  converts,  embraced  the  mode  of  living  of  their 
preacher,  remained  with  him  ; or  if  they  occasionally  parted  with  him  for 
awhile,  always  kept  a close  intercourse  with  him,  and  spent  a portion  of 
their  timo  iu  his  company.  Having  left  tho  world,  they  subjected  them- 
selves to  certain  disciplinary  regulations,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  great 
compilation  called  Wild.  The  members  of  tho  Assembly  were  divided 
into  two  classes  ; the  Ariaho  or  vcnerables,  who  by  their  ago,  great  profici- 
ency iu  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  remarkable  fervor  iu  the  assiduous 
practice  of  all  its  oruinaneos,  occupied  deservedly  the  first  rank  amongst 
tho  disciples  of  Budha,  aud  ranked  foremost  in  the  Assembly.  The  second 
class  was  composed  of  the  Bickus,  or  simple  mendicant  Religious  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  assert  with  any  degree  of  probability  whether  the  Upasakas,  or 
ordinary  bearers,  have  over  been  regarded  as  members  of  the  Thauga,  and 
forming  a portion  thereof.  The  Upasakos  were  believers,  but  continued  to 
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for  by  Nats  and  men,  capable  to  wipe  off  the  stains  of 
concupiscence  and  is  immutable. 

1 adore  the  assembly  of  the  perfect,  of  the  pure  and  il- 
lustrious Arihas  in  their  eight  sublime  states,  who  have 
overcome  all  the  passions  that  torment  other  mortals,  by 
eradicating  the  very  root  of  concupiscence,  and  who  are 
famous  above  all  other  beings. 

I undertake  to  translate  from  the  Pali  3 text,  the  history 
of  our  most  excellent  Phra,  from  the  period  he  left  Too- 
cita, 4 the  fourth  abode  of  Nats,  to  the  time  he  entered 
into  the  state  of  Neibban. 

Previous,  however,  to  commencing  the  work,  I will  re- 
late succinctly  what  is  found  in  our  books  respecting  tho 

live  in  tho  world  and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  laity  of  tho  Budhistic 
church.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Budhists  in  these  parts,  the  laity  is 
not  considered  as  forming  or  constituting  a part  of  the  Thanga  ; those 
only  who  abandon  a secular  life,  put  on  the  yellow  cannonical  dress,  ami 
endeavor  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  teacher,  are  alone  entitled 
to  the  digioity  of  members  of  tho  Assembly,  to  which  a veneration  is  paid 
similar  to  that  offered  to  Budha  and  tho  law.  Tho  Ariahs  or  venerable.s 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  lesser  proficiency 
in  knowledge  and  moral  worth.  They  are  called  Thotapan,  Thakadagan, 
Anagam  and  Araliat.  In  the  class  of  Thotapan,  are  included  the  individu- 
als who  have  entered  into  the  current  or  stream,  leading  to  deliverance,  or 
in  other  terms,  who  have  stepped  into  the  way  of  perfection.  The  Thota- 
pan  is,  as  yet  to  be  born  fuur  times  ere  he  can  obtain  the  deliverance.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  second  class,  glide  rapidly  down  the  stream,  following 
steadily  the  way  leading  to  perfection,  and  are  to  bo  born  once  more  in  the 
condition  of  Nat,  aud  once  in  that  of  man.  Those  of  the  thin!  class  are  to 
be  liora  once  in  the  condition  of  Nats.  Finally  those  of  tho  fourth  class  have 
gone  over  the  fourth  and  last  way  to  perfection,  reached  tho  summit  of 
Bcience  and  spiritual  attainments,  and  are  ripe  for  tho  state  of  Neibban 
they  infallibly  obtain  after  their  death.  The  Ariahs  are  again  subdivided 
iuto  eight  classes,  four  of  which  inolude  those  who  are  following  the  four 
ways  of  perfection  ; the  four  others  comprehend  those  who  enjoy  the  reward 
of  the  duties  practised  in  following  tho  ways  of  perfection. 

3. — The  Burmese  translator  of  the  Ball  text  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
his  intention  is  not  to  give  tho  history  of  our  Budha  during  the  countless 
existences  that  have  preceded  the  lust  one,  when  he  obtained  the  supreme 
intelligence  Budhists  keep  five  hundred  and  ten  histories  or  legends  of 
Budha,  pur]  silting  to  give  an  account  of  as  many  of  his  former  existences  ; 
and  to  enhance  the  value  of  suoh  records,  the  contents  are  supposed  to  have 
been  narrated  by  Budha  himself  to  his  disciples  and  hearers.  I have  read 
most  of  them.  Two  hundread  of  these  fabulous  narrations  are  very  short 
and  give  few  i>articiilars  regarding  our  Phra,  when  ho  was  as  yet  in  the  state, 
of  animal,  man  and  Nut.  They  are,  except  the  heading  and  the  conclusion, 
but  the  same  fables  and  conle .« to  be  met  with  amongst  all  Asiatic  nations, 
which  have  implied  with  inexhaustible  stores,  all  ancient  aud  modem  fabu- 
lists. The  last  ten  narratives  are  really  very  complete  and  interesting 
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great  Being  who,  by  a slow  but  sure  process,  was  quali- 
fying himself  for  his  great  and  high  destiny.  It  is 
stated  that  all  the  following  particulars  were  narrated  by 
Gaudama  himself,  to  the  great  disciple  Thariputra. 

During  seven  Thingies  of  worlds,  he  wrho  was  to  be- 
come a Budha,  felt  within  himself,  during  that  immense 
number  of  revolutions  of  nature,  a thought  for  the  Bud- 
haship,  awakening  in  his  soul.  This  thought  was  succeeded 
by  a wish,  a desire  and  a longing  for  that  extraordinary 
calling.  He  began  to  understand  that  the  practice  of 
virtues  of  the  highest  order,  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  the  glorious  object  of  his  ardent  wishes,  and  no  less 

stories  of  ten  existences  of  Budha  preceding  the  one  we  are  about  descri- 
bing, during  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  practised  the  ten  great  virtues, 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  obtaining  the 
exalted  diginity  of  Phra.  Some  of  these  legeuds  are  really  beautiful,  interes- 
ting, and  well  composed  pieces  of  literature. 

4. — Toocita,  or  the  joy  ful  abode,  is  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Nats.  But  in 
order  to  render  more  intelligible  several  passages  of  this  work,  it  is  almost 
indispensable  to  have  an  idea  of  the  system  adopted  by  Kudhists  in  assig- 
ning to  rational  beings  their  respective  seats  or  aliodes.  There  aro  31  seats 
assignedto  all  beings  which  we  may  suppose  to  lie  disposed  on  an  immense 
scale,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  earth  to  an  incommensurable  height 
above  it.  At  the  foot,  we  find  the  four  states  of  punishment,  via.  hell, 
the  states  of  Athourikes,  Proithas,  and  animals.  Next  comes  the  alxxlo 
of  man.  Above  it  are  the  six  seats  of  Nats.  These  eleven  seats  are  called 
the  seats  of  passion,  or  concupiscence,  because  the  beings  residing  thorein, 
are  still  subject  to  the  influence  of  that  passion,  though  not  to  an  equal  de- 
gree. Above  the  abodes  of  Nats,  we  meet  with  the  16  seats,  called  Rupa, 
disposed  prepondicularly  oue  above  the  other,  to  an  incalculable  height 
The  inhabitants  of  those  fanciful  regions,  are  called  Brahmas  or  perfect. 
They  have  freed  themselves  from  concupiscence  aud  almost  all  other  pas- 
sions, but  still  retain  some  aflection  for  matter  and  materal  things.  Hence 
the  denomination  of  Rupa,  or  matter,  given  to  the  seats.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  scale  is  occupied  by  tho  four  seats  called  Arupa  or  imroateri- 
als,  for  the  beings  inhabiting  them  are  entirely  delivered  from  all  passions. 
They  have  as  it  were  broken  asundor  even  the  smallest  ties  that  would  at- 
tach them  to  this  material  world.  They  have  reached  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion ; oue  step  farther,  and  they  enter  into  the  state  Neihban,  the  consumm- 
ation, according  to  Budhists,  of  all  perfection.  To  sum  up  all  the  above  in  a 
few  words  : there  are  four  states  of  punishment.  The  seat  of  man  is  a 
place  of  probation  and  trial.  The  six  abodes  of  Nats  are  places  of  sensual 
pleasures  and  enjoyments.  In  tho  16  seats  of  Rupa,  are  to  be  met  those 
beings  whose  delights  are  of  a more  refined  ami  almost  purely  spiritual  na- 
ture, though  retaining  as  yet  some  slight  afieetions  for  matter.  In  the 
four  seats  of  Arupa  are  located  those  beings  who  are  wholly  disentangled 
from  material  afieetions,  who  delight  but  m the  sublimest  contemplation, 
soaring,  as  it  were,  iu  the  boundless  regions  of  pure  spiritualism. 
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than  125,000  Budhas  appeared  during  that  space  of 
time. 

When  the  above  period  had  at  last  come  to  an  end, 
the  inward  workings  of  his  soul  prompted  him  to  ask 
openly  for  the  Budhasliip.  The  period  of  asking  lasted 
nine  Thingies  of  worlds.  It  was  brightened  and  illustra- 
ted by  the  successive  manifestation  of  987,000  Budhas. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  latter  period,  the  future  Gau- 
dama  was  a Prince  by  the  name  of  Laukatara,  ruler  of 
the  Nanda  country.  At  that  time,  there  appeared  in  the 
country  of  Kappilawot,  a Budha,  called  Thakiamuni 
Paurana  Gaudama.  Whilst  he  happened  to  travel  through 
the  Nanda  country,  with  the  two  fold  object  of  preach- 
ing the  law  and  begging  for  his  food,  the  ruler  Laukata- 
ra made  great  offerings  to  him.  Meanwhile,  with  a 
marked  earnestness,  he  solicited  at  the  feet  of  Thakiamu- 
ni,  the  favor  of  becoming,  at  some  future  time,  a Budha 
as  himself  was  one.  He  expressed  the  wish  to  be  born 
in  the  same  country,  from  the  same  father  and  mother, 
to  have  for  his  wife  the  very  same  Queen,  to  ride  the 
same  horse,  to  be  attended  by  the  same  companions,  and 
the  same  two  great  disciples  of  the  right  and  of  the  left. 
To  this  request,  Thakiamuni  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
but  he  added  that  an  immense  length  of  time  had  as  yet 
to  elapse,  ere  the  objects  of  his  petition  be  fully  granted. 
A similar  application  was  repeatedly  made  to  all  other 
succeeding  Budhas,  and  a like  promise  was  held  out  to 
him. 

The  third  period  of  four  Thingies  of  worlds,  was  re- 
markable by  the  complete  absence  of  all  that  could  en- 
lighten or  illustrate  the  various  states  of  existence.  A 
complete  moral  and  intellectual  darkness  was  spread 
over  all  beings  and  kept  them  wraped  up  in  utter  dark- 
ness. No  Budhas,  no  Pitzekabudhas  appeared  to  illumi- 
nate, by  their  doctrine  and  science,  the  mind  of  men.  No 
Tsekiawade,  or  king  of  the  world,  made  his  appearance  to 
infuse  life  and  energy  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  slum- 
bering. 
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Bat  tlic  following  hundred  thousand  revolutions  of  na- 
ture were  more  fortunate.  There  flourished  no  less  than 
twenty  seven  Budhas,  from  Tahingara,  the  first  in  the  se- 
ries, to  Ivathaba  the  last  one  immediately  proceeding 
Gaudama. 

During  the  period  that  the  Budha  named  Deipinkara 
was  the  teacher  of  all  Beings,  our  future  Gaudama  was 
bom  in  the  country  of  Amarawatti,  from  illustrious  and 
rich  parents,  belonging  to  the  caste  of  Pounhas. 

When  as  yet  a youth,  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  in- 
herited their  property. 

the  midst  of  pleasure  and  plenty,  he  made,  one  day, 
tins  reflection.  The  riches  that  I now  possess,  were  my 
parents’  property,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  save 
them  from  the  miseries  attending  death.  They  will  not, 
alas ! afford  to  me  a better  and  more  secure  fate.  When 
I go  into  the  grave,  they  will  not  come  along  with  me. 
This  bodily  frame  I am  clad  in,  is  not  worth  to  be  pitied. 
Why  should  I bestow  signs  of  compassion  upon  it.  Fill- 
ed with  inpurities,  burthened  by  rottenness,  it  has  all 
the  elements  of  destruction,  in  the  compounded  parts  of 
its  existence.  Towards  Neibban  I will  turn  my  regards ; 
upon  it,  my  eyes  shall  be  rivetted.  There,  is  the  tank  in 
which  all  the  impurities  of  passions,  may  be  washed  away. 
Now,  I will  forsake  every  thing,  and  go  forthwith  in 
search  of  a teacher  that  will  point  out  to  me,  the  way 
leading  to  the  state  Neibban. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  the  young  man  gave  away  to 
the  needy  all  that  he  possessed,  reserving  nothing  to 
himself.  Freed  from  the  trammels  of  riches,  he  withdrew 
into  a lonely  place,  where  the  Nats  had  prepared  before- 
hand all  that  was  necessary  to  minister  unto  his  wants. 
He  embraced  the  profession,  or  mode  of  life  of  a Italian, 
or  perfect.  Attired  in  the  dress  of  his  new  profession, 
he  lived  for  some  time  on  this  spot,  under  the  name  of 
Thoomeda.  Displeased  however,  with  the  too  easy  mode 
of  life  he  was  leading,  he  left  that  spot,  and  was  satisfied 
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with  dwelling  under  the  shade  of  trees.  He  however1, 
went  out,  from  time  to  time,  in  quest  of  his  food. 

A few  years  previous  to  the  retirement  of  Thoomeda 
into  the  solitude,  he  who  was  to  be  the  Budha  Deipinka- 
ra,  migrated  from  one  of  the  Nats’  seats  and  incarnated 
in  the  womb  of  the  Princess  Thoomeda,  wife  of  Thoodewa, 
king  of  the  Ramawatti  country.  Subsequently  he  was 
married  to  the  Princess  Padouma  who  bore  unto  him  a 
son  named  Oothabakanda.  On  the  same  year  the  child 
was  born,  the  king  left  his  palace  on  elephant  back, 
withdrew  into  some  lonely  place,  practised  during  ten 
months  all  sorts  of  self  inflicted  penances,  and  under  the 
shade  of  the  tree  Gniaong  Kiat,  became  a Budha.  On 
that  occasion,  the  earth  quivered  with  great  violence,  but 
the  hermit  Thoomeda  being  in  ectasy  at  that  moment, 
knew  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  occurrence. 

On  a certain  day,  Deipinkara  was  travelling  through 
the  country,  for  the  two  fold  purpose  of  preaching  the  law 
and  collecting  his  food.  Arrived  near  a place  where  the 
road  was  very  bad,  he  stopped  for  a while,  until  the  road 
be  made  passable.  The  people  hastened  from  all  parts 
to  come  and  prepare  the  road  for  Deipenkara  and  his 
followers.  Thoomeda  gifted  with  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ing through  the  air,  happened  to  pass  over  the  spot  where 
crowds  of  people  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  and 
leveling  a road.  The  Hermit  alighted  on  that  spot,  and 
inquired  from  the  people  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
busy  exertions.  They  told  him  that  the  most  excellent 
Deipinkara  was  expected  with  a large  retinue  of  disci- 
ples, and  that  they  strained  every  nerve  to  have  the  road 
ready  for  them.  Thoomeda  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
have  a share  in  the  good  work,  and  asked  that  a certain  ex- 
tent of  the  road  be  assigned  to  him  as  his  task.  His  request 
was  granted  and  he  forthwith  set  at  work  with  the  great- 
est diligence.  It  was  all  but  finished  when  Budha  Dei- 
pinkara followed  by  forty  thousand  disciples  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Thoomeda  actuuated  by  an  ardent  desire  of 
testifying  his  respect  to  the  holy  personage,  without  show* 
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mg  the  least  hesitation,  he  flung  himself  into  the  hollow 
lhat  was  as  yet  not  filled,  and  lying  on  his  belly,  his  back 
upwards,  bridged  the  place  and  entreated  the  Budha  and 
his  followers  to  cross  the  hollow  by  trampling  over  his 
body.  Great  and  abundant  shall  be  the  merits  that  I, 
said  he  within  himself,  shall  gain  by  this  good  work.  No 
doubt  I will  receive  from  the  mouth  of  Deipinkara  the  as- 
surance, that  I shall,  hereafter,  obtain  the  Budhaship. 
The  Budha  standing  over  him,  admired  the  humble  and 
fervent  devotedness  of  Thoomeda.  With  one  glance  he 
perceived  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  hermit’s  mind,  and 
with  a loud  Voice  that  could  be  heard  by  all  his  disciples, 
he  assured  him  that  four  Thingies  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Worlds  hence,  he  would  become  a Budha,  the  fourth 
that  would  appear  during  the  world  called  Badda.  He 
wenton,  describing  minutely  the  principal  events  that  were 
to  illustrate  his  future  career.  No  sooner  was  this  reve- 
lation made  to  him,  that  Thoomeda  hastened  back  to  his 
forest.  Sitting  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  he  exhorted  himself 
by  fine  comparisons  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues,  thd 
best  suited  to  weaken  in  him,  the  influence  of  passions. 

In  the  different  existences  that  followed,  Thoomeda  at 
all  the  periods  of  the  appearance  of  some  Budhas,  receiv- 
ed a confirmation  of  the  promise  he  had  had  from  the 
lips  of  Deipinkara. 

This  present  world  we  live  in,  has  been  favored  above 
all  others.  Already  three  Budhas  have  appeared,  viz  : 
Kaukkasan,  Gaunagong  and  Kathaba.  They  invariably 
belonged  to  the  cast  of  Punhas,  and  he  who  was  to  be 
hereafter  our  Gaudama,  during  the  many  existences  he 
passed  through,  at  the  time  of  the  manifestations  of  those 
three  Budhas,  was  always  born  from  the  same  cast.  Ka- 
thaba  is  said  to  have  lived  and  preached  during  the  ninth 
andrakap.  It  was  he  Who,  for  the  last  time,  assured  the 
future  Gaudama  that  he  would  obtain  the  Budhaship  dur- 
ing the  tenth  andrakap. 

We  will  only  mention  his  last  existence  in  the  seat  of 
man,  previous  to  the  one  he  was  to  obtain  the  great  prize 
he  had  labored  for,  with  so  much  earnestness  during  in* 
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numerable  existences.  He  became  Prince,  under  the? 
name  of  Wethandra,  and  practised  to  an  eminent,  nay 
heroic  degree,  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  charity.  To 
such  an  extent  did  he  obey  the  dictates  of  his  liberal  heart, 
that  after  having  given  away  all  the  royal  treasures,  his 
white  Elephant,  &c.,  he  did  not  shrink  from  parting  with, 
his  own  wife,  the  Princess  Madi,  and  his  two  children. 
Dzali  and  Galina.  He  then  died  and  migrated  to  the 
Toocita  seat,  and  enjoyed  the  blissfulness  and  felicity  of 
Nats,  imder  the  name  of  Saytakaytoo,  during  fifty  seven- 
koudes  of  years. 

The  origin  and  begining  of  the  Kapilawot  country  as 
well  as  of  its  Rulers,  are  to  be  alluded  to,  as  briefly  as 
possible.  In  the  country  of  the  middle,  Mitzimadesa, 
the  kings  that  ruled  from  the  time  of  Mahathamadat  to- 
that  of  Ookakaritz,  king  of  Benares,  were  252,556  in  num- 
ber. The  last  named  monarch  was  married  to  five  wives  and.- 
had  children  by  them  all.  The  first  queen  happeningto  die, 
the  king  became  passionately  enamoured  of  a young  woman  r 
whom  he  married.  She  soon  presented  him  with  a son, 
whom  the  king,  pressed  by  his  young  wife’s  solicitations, 
declared  heir  apparent,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder  sons. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  four  elder  sons  loudly 
complained  of  the  preference  given  to  their  younger  bro- 
ther. To  put  an  end  to  the  domestic  disputes,  the  king 
called  his  four  sons  and  their  five  sisters,  gave  them  a 
large  retinue,  and  bade  them  to  go  in  a northerly  direction, 
in  search  of  a favorable  spot,  for  building  a new  city. 
They  follow  ed  their  father’s  advice.  After  along  wander- 
ing through  the  forests,  they  came  to  a place  were  lived 
the  Rathee  Kapila,  who  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
ject of  their  errand,  desired  them  to  stay  with  him  and 
found  a city.  He  also  wished  that,  on  the  very  spot 
where  stood  his  hut,  the  king’s  palace  should  be  erected, 
lie  predicted  that  this  city  would  become  great,  powerful 
and  illustrious  ; that  it  would  be  a city  of  peace,  since  the 
animals  in  the  forests  lived  peaceably,  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  inflict  harm  on  each  other.  The  proposal 
was  cheerfully  accepted.  All  the  people  sat  at  work  with. 
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gteat  earnestness.  When  the  work  was  completed,  they 
offered  the  new  city  to  Kapila,  who  was  made  their  teach- 
er. Hence  the  name  of  Kappilawottoo,  or  Kapilawot. 

The  four  Princes  finding  that  among  their  followers, 
then  were  no  daughters  of  the  royal  race,  whom  they  could 
marry,  resolved,  in  order  to  keep  pure  the  royal  blood,  to 
marry  their  four  younger  sisters.  The  eldest  one  was  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  queen  mother.  Ookamukkathe  eldest 
of  them,  was  the  first  king  of  Kapilawot.  Whilst  these 
things  were  coming  to  pass,  the  king  of  Benares,  having 
been  attacked  with  leprosy,  had  left  his  throne,  and  retir- 
ed in  a forest  north  of  his  capital.  There  he  found  his  cure 
under  the  shade  of  the  Kalau  tree.  At  the  same  time 
the  eldest  sister,  named  Peya,  who  had  become  queen 
mother,  was  seized  with  the  same  distemper,  and  went  into 
the  same  forest.  She  met  with  the  king  whom  she  knew 
not.  By  his  advice,  she  sat  under  the  Kalau  tree,  and  the 
beneficent  smell  of  the  leaves,  soon  worked  a perfect  cure. 
They  were  subsequently  married  and  had  a numerous 
progeny.  They  settled  on  this  spot,  and  built  the  city  of 
Kaulya.  The  small  river  Rohani,  flowed  between  Kau- 
lya  and  Kapilawot.* 

* When  laying  before  the  reader  a short  and  concise  account  of  the  Be- 
ing, who  was  to  becomo  the  Budha  called  Gaudama,  the  writer  deems  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a general  observation,  which,  ho  hopes,  will  greatly  help  to 
understand  correctly,  sevoral  passages  of  the  following  pages.  Gaudama 
was  a Hindoo,  brought  up  by  Hindoo  masters,  and  initiated  to  all  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  society  he  lived  iu.  He  accepted  the  fabulous  ge- 
nealogies of  kings  such  as  they  were  found  in  the  writings  of  his  days.  The 
name  may'  be  said  of  the  erroneous  notions  respecting  our  Globe,  the  size 
and  motions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  the  expla- 
nations of  many  natural  phenomena,  the  description  of  hell,  of  the  seats  of 
reward,  &o.  Teacher  as  he  was  of  ne  ral  precepts  based  u|>on  metaphysical 
principles,  Gaudama  concerned  himself  very  little  about  these  things,  which 
in  bis  eyes  were  not  worth  the  consideration  of  a sage.  But  he,  or  more  pro- 
bably his  disciples,  availed  themselves  ol’tiieae  notions  for  resting  upon  them 
some  portions  of  their  system,  and  giving  them  such  developments  as  best 
suited  their  views  These  notions,  though  wedded  to  the  religious  system 
originated  by  Gaudama,  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  it  They  exist- 
ed before  his  appearance  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  ; they  formed  a part 
of  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  society  iu  which  ho  was  reared. 
To  account  properly  for  the  o partioulais  and  many  others  belonging  to  the 
disciplinary  regulations,  recouise  must  be  had  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  Brahmiltisrn. 

In  tlio  account  of  tho  fouudatiou  of  the  Kapilawot  city,  we  find  that  the 
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From  Ookamukka,  the  first  king  of  Kapilawot,  to  Prince 
Wethandra,  there  are  but  seven  successive  kings.  From 
Dzali,  the  son  of  Wethandra,  to  Dzeyathena,  the  great 
grand  father  of  Gaudama,  there  were  82,002  kings.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  that  period  of  time,  our 
Phralaong,  or  future  of  Gaudama  was  in  one  of  the  Nats’ 
seats.  The  Princes  of  Kapilawot  were  wont  to  go  and 
sport  on  the  water  of  a lake  somewhat  distant  from  the 
city.  They  at  first  erected  a temporary  place  of  residence, 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  sheet  of  water,  and  finally  built  a 
city  which  received  the  name  of  Dewaha.  It  had  like- 
wise its  kings  of  the  same  Thagiwi  race.  Dzeyathena,  the 
king  of  Kapilawot,  had  a son  named  Thiahanoo  and  a 
daughter  named  Yathaudara.  His  cotemporary  king  of 
Dewaha,  Aukaka,  had  also  a son  and  a daughter,  Eetzana 
and  Kitzana.  Thiahanoo  was  married  to  Kitzana  who 
bore  into  him  five  sons,  Toudaudana,  Kanwaudana,  Thouk- 
kaudana,  Thekkaudana  and  Amittaudana;  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Amita  and  Pilita.  Eetzana  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Dewa,  married  Yathaudara,  daughter  of  Dzcyathana, 
king  of  Kapilawot.  From  this  marriage,  were  born  two 
sons  Thoopabudha  and  Dantapani ; and  two  daughters, 
Maia  and  Patzapati. 

When  Eetzana  became  king  of  Dewaha,  a considerable 
error  had  crept  into  the  calendar.  A correction  was 
deemed  necessary.  There  lived  a celebrated  hermit,  or 
Rathee,  named  Dewecla,  well  versed  in  the  science  of  cal- 
culation. After  several  consultations  held  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Kaudza  era  of  8,640  years,  should  be  done  away 
with,  on  a Saturday  the  first  of  the  moon  of  Tabaong,  and 
that  the  new  era  should  be  made  to  begin  on  a Sunday, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  the  month  Ta- 
goo.  This  was  called  the  Eetzana  era. 

practice  of  leaving  the  eldest  sister  unmarried,  and  the  Priuces  marrying 
their  own  sisters,  is,  up  to  this  day  observed  by  the  royal  family  of  Burma. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  reigning  monarch  is  to  remain  unmarried  dur- 
ing her  parents’  life,  and  the  first  queen  is  often,  if  not  always,  the  sister  or 
half  sister  of  the  king.  The  same  unnatural  practice  prevailed  in  the  royal 
family  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
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On  the  10th  of  the  new  era,  Thoodaudana  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Kapilawot  ; and  on  the  12th  year,  Maia  was 
bom  at  Dewaha.  In  the  days  of  the  Budha  Wipathi, 
the  future  Maia  was  then  the  daughter  of  a Pounha.  Her 
father  who  tenderly  loved  her,  gave  her,  one  day,  a fine 
nosegay  with  a great  quantity  of  the  choicest  perfumes  and 
essences.  The  young  girl  delighted  with  these  articles, 
hastened  to  the  place  where  lived  Wipathi,  and  with  a pi- 
ous and  fervent  earnestness,  laid  at  his  feet  all  that  she 
had  received  from  her  father.  Wipathi  admiring  the 
fervent  liberality  of  the  damsel,  assured  her  that  she 
would,  hereafter,  become  the  mother  of  a Budha,  who  was 
to  be  called  Gaudama. 

When  Thoodaudana  was  18  years  of  age,  his  father 
king  Thiahanoo  called  eight  Pounhas  skilled  in  the  science 
of  astrology,  and  directed  them  to  go  with  a large  retinue 
and  splendid  presents  in  search  of  a royal  princess,  to  be 
married  to  his  son.  The  eight  Pounhas  departed.  They 
visited  several  countries,  but  all  in  vain;  they  could  not  find 
one  princess  worthy  of  their  master’s  son.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  city  of  Dewaha.  They  had  no  sooner  arriv- 
ed in  sight  of  it,  than  they  saw  many  signs,  which  prog- 
nosticated that,  in  the  city,  would  be  found  an  accomplished 
princess,  in  every  respect,  qualified  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Kapilawot.  At  that  time  the 
young  Maia  had  gone  to  enjoy  herself  in  a garden  outside 
the  city.  It  was  situated  on  a gently  sloping  ground  cover- 
ed with  all  sorts  of  the  finest  and  rarest  trees.  A small 
brook  winding  its  course  in  various  directions,  spread  on 
every'  spot,  with  its  gently  murmuring  waters,  a delicious 
freshness.  Thither  the  royal  messengers  resorted.  They 
found  the  princess  in  the  midst  of  her  companions,  out  shining 
them  all  in  beauty,  like  the  moon  among  the  stars.  Admit- 
ted into  her  presence,  the  head  of  the  deputation  attempt- 
ed to  speak  and  explain  the  object  of  his  visit;  but  he  was 
so  much  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty,  the  graceful  and  dig- 
nified appearance  of  the  princess,  that  his  voice  failed  him, 
and  he  fainted  successively  three  times.  On  each  fit  that 
came  on  him,  several  damsels  ran  to  his  assistance  with 
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pitchers  of  fresh  water,  and  brought  him  back  to  his 
senses.  Having  recovered  his  spirits,  the  chief  Pounha 
felt  encouraged  by  some  grat  eful  and  kind  words  from 
the  lips  of  the  Princess.  He  explained  to  her,  with  the 
choicest  expressions,  the  object  of  his  mission;  and  with  a 
faltering  and  timid  tone  of  voice,  stated  to  her  that  he  had 
come  to  entreat  her  to  accept  presents  from,  and  the  hand 
of,  Prince  Thoodaudana.  Meanwhile  he  poured  at  her 
feet,  the  brightest  jewels,  and  rarest  articles.  The  Prin- 
cess with  a sweet  voice,  modestly  replied  that  she  was  under 
the  protection  and  care  of  her  beloved  parents,  whose  will 
she  never  resisted : that  it  was  to  them  that  this  affair 
was  to  be  referred.  As  to  her  own  part,  she  had  but  one 
thing  to  do,  to  abide  by  her  parents  good  wishes. 

Satisfied  with  the  answer,  the  Pounhas  retired,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  palace  of  king  Ectzana,  to  whom  they  related 
all  that  had  just  happened.  The  king  graciously  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  and,  in  proof  of  his  perfect  satisfaction, 
sent  in  return,  a deputation,  with  many  presents  to  Prince 
Thoodaudana  and  to  his  father.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  royal  messengers  were  well  received  at  Kapilawot. 
Thiahanoo  and  his  son  set  out,  with  a countless  retinue, 
for  the  city  of  Dewaha.  In  a mango  trees  grove,  an  im- 
mense building  was  erected,  out  of  the  city  for  their  re- 
ception and  accomodation;  and  in  the  middle  of  that  build- 
ing, a spacious  hall  was  arranged  with  infinite  art,  for  the 
marriage  ceremony.  When  all  the  preparations  were 
completed,  the  bridegroom  attended  by  his  father,  king 
Thiahanoo  and  the  chief  of  Bi.ntnas,  went  out  to  meet  the 
Bride,  who  was  coming  from  the  garden,  accompanied  by 
her  mother  and  the  wife  of  the  great  Tkagia.  Both  ad- 
vanced towards  the  centre  of  the  hall,  near  a stand  raised 
for  the  occasion.  Thoodaudana  stretched  at  first  his  hand 
and  laid  it  over  that  place.  Maia  gracefully  acted  in  a 
similar  manner.  Both  then  took  each  other’s  hand,  in 
token  of  the  mutual  consent  they  gave.  At  that  auspic  ious 
moment,  all  the  musical  instruments  resounded,  and  with 
gladdening  tunes  proclaimed  the  happy  event.  The  Poun- 
has  holding  the  sacred  shell  in  their  hands,  poured  the 
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blessed  water  over  their  heads,  uttering  all  sorts  of  bless- 
ings. The  parents  and  relatives  joined  in  calling  forth, 
upon  the  young  couple,  the  choicest  benedictions.  The 
King,  Princes,  Pounhas  and  Nobles  vied  with  each  other, 
in  making  presents,  and  wishing  them  all  sorts  of  happi- 
ness. 

When  the  festival  was  over,  Thiahanoo  desired  to  go 
back  to  his  country,  with  his  sou  and  daughter-in-law. 
This  was  done  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  solemnity.  On 
his  return,  he  continued  to  govern  his  people  with  great 
prudence  and  wisdom,  and  at  last  died  and  migrated  to 
one  of  the  Nats’  seats.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thoo- 
daudana,  who  with  his  amiable  wife,  religiously  observed 
the  five  precepts,  and  the  ten  rides  of  kings.  By  his  be- 
neficence and  liberality  to  all,  he  won  the  sincere  affection 
of  his  people.  It  was  on  the  28th  year  of  the  new  era, 
that  be  was  married.  Soon  after,  he  took  for  his  second 
wife,  Patzapati,  the  younger  sister  of  Maia.  Thoodauda- 
na’s  sister  Amitau,  was  married  to  Thouppabudha,  the  son 
of  king  Eetzana. 

About  four  Thingies  5 an  hundred  thousand  worlds 
ago,  , the  most  excellent  Budha,  who  is  infinitely  wise 

5.  — Thingie  is  a number  represented  by  a unit,  followed  with  64  cyphers 
others  say,  one  hundred  and  forty. 

6.  — Budhists  have  different  ways  of  classifying  the  series  of  worlds  which 
they  supose  to  succeed  to  each  other,  after  the  completion  of  a revolution 
of  nature.  As  regards  Budhas,  who  appear  at  unequal  intervals  for  illumina- 
ting and  opening  the  way  to  deliverance,  to  the  then  existing  beings,  worlds 
are  divided  into  those  which  are  favored  with  the  presence  of  one  or  several 
Budhas,  and  those  to  which  so  eminent  a benefit  is  denied,  'lhe  present 
revolution  of  nature,  which  includes  the  period  in  which  we  live,  lias  been 
privileged  above  all  others.  No  less  than  five  Budhas,  like  five  shining  suns, 
are  to  shoot  forth  rays  of  incomparable  brilliancy,  and  dispel  the  mist  of 
thick  darkness  that  encompasses  all  1 icings,  according  to  their  respective 
laws  of  demerits.  Of  those  five,  four,  namely,  Kaukassan,  Gaunagoug,  Ka- 
thaba,  Gaudama,  liavo  already  performed  their  great  task.  The  fifth,  named 
Aremideia,  is  as  yet  to  come.  The  religion  of  Gaudama  is  to  last  5,000 
years,  of  which  2 408  are  elapsed.  The  names  of  the  28  last  Budhas  are 
religiously  preserved  by  Budhists,  together  with  their  age,  their  stature,  the 
names  of  the  trees  under  which  they  have  obtained  tho  universal  intelligence, 
their  country,  with  tho  names  of  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  of 
their  two  chief  disciples.  Deinpakara  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the 
series.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  eighty  cubits  high,  and  to  have  lived 
100,000  years. 

it  is  not  without  interest  to  examine  whether  there  have  existed  Budhas, 
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and  far  superior  to  the  three  orders  of  beings,  the  Brah- 
mas, the  Nats,  7 and  men,  received  at  the  feet  of  the  Phra 

previous~t<7 thiTtime  of  Gaudama,  and  whether  the  twenty-eight  Budhas 
above  allude  1 to,  aro  to  be  considered  as  mithological  beings  who  have  never 
existed.  It  cannot  lx>  denied  that  mention  of  former  Budhas  is  maue  in 
the  earliest  sacred  records,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  infer  therefrom  that  they 
are  real  beings.  1st.  The  circumstances  respecting  their  extraordinary 
longevity,  their  immense  stature  and  the  myriads  of  centuries  that  are  sup- 
posed to*  have  elapsed  from  the  times  of  the  first,  to  those  of  Gaudama,  are 
apparently  conclusive  proofs  against  the  reality  of  their  existence.  2nd 
The  names  of  those  personages  are  found  mentioned  in  the  preachings  of 
Gaudama,  together  with  those  individuals  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  and  conversed  during  former  existences.  Who  has  ever  thought  of 
giving  any  credence  to  those  fables  1 They  were  used  bv  Gaudama.  as  so 
many  means  to  give  extension  ami  solidity  to  the  basis  whereupon  be  in- 
tended to  found  his  system.  3rd.  There  aro  no  historical  records  or  mon- 
uments that  can  give  countenance  to  the  opposite  opinion.  The  histori- 
cal times  begin  with  Gaudama  ; whilst  there  exist  historical  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  the  rival  creed  of  Hrahiuiuism,  anterior  to  the  days  of  the  ac- 
knowledged author  of  Budhism. 

It  cannot  Ihj  doubted  that  there  existed  in  the  days  of  Budha,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  and  in  the  Punjab,  a groat  number  of  philosophers  who  led 
a retired  life,  devoting  their  time  to  study,  and  the  praetico  of  virtue.  Some 
of  them  occasionally  sallied  out  of  their  retreats  to  go  and  deliver  moral  in- 
structions to  the  people.  The  fame  that  attended  those  philosophers,  attrac- 
ted round  their  lonely  abodes,  crowds  of  hearers,  eager  t.o  listen  to  their 
lectures  ami  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  their  direction,  for  learning 
the  practice  of  virtue.  In  the  pages  of  this  Legend  shall  Ire  found  passages 
coroborrating  this  assertion.  Thence  arose  those  multifarious  schools, 
where  were  elulorated  those  many  systems,  opinions,  if  c.  for  which  India 
has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  writer  has  had  the 
patience  to  read  two  works  full  of  disputations,  between  Brahmins  and  Buu- 
Iiist-s,  as  well  as  some  Ixroks  of  the  ethics  of  tho  latter  : he  has  been  aston- 
ished at  finding  that  in  those  days,  the  art  of  arguing,  disputing,  defining,  Ac. 
had  lieen  carried  to  such  a point  of  nicety,  as  almost  to  leave  far  behind 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Gymnosophists 
whom  Alexander  the  Great  met  in  India,  where  Budhist  philosophers. 
But  the  particulars  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  resjiecting  their  manners 
ami  doctrines,  contradict  such  a supposition.  They  are  descrilied  as  living 
in  a state  of  complete  nakedne-s  and  as  refusing  to  deliver  instructions  to 
the  messenger  of  Alexander,  unless  he  consented  to  strip  himself  of  his 
clothes.  On  another  hand,  we  know  that  Budha  enjoined  a strict  modesty 
to  his  Religious,  and  in  the  hook  of  ordinations,  the  candidate  is  at  first 
asked  whether  he  comes  provided  with  his  canonical  dress.  The  Gym- 
nosophists are  represented  as  practising  extraordinary  austerities,  aud 
holding  self  destruction  in  great  esteem.  These  and  other  practices  aro 
quite  at  variance  with  all  tho  prescriptions  of  the  Wini,  or  book  of  dis- 
cipline. It  is  further  mentioned  that  the  Macedonian  hero  met  with  other 
philosophers  living  in  community;  but  whether  these  were  Budhists  or 
not.  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  It  can  lie,  scarcely,  believed  that  Budhism,  in 
tiie  days  of  Alexander,  would  have  already  invaded  the  countries  which  the 
Grecian  army  conquered. 

7. — Nat  in  Bali  means  Lord  Its  signification  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
that  of  Dewa,  Dewata.  The  Nats  are  an  order  of  beings  in  the  BudistUi 
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Dcipinkaru  tlic  assnrrance  that  he  would  afterwards  be- 
come himself  a Budha.  At  this  time  he  was  a Iiathce, 8 
under  the  name  of  Thooincda.  During  that  immense 

system,  occupying  six  seats  or  abodes  of  happiness — p aced  in  rising  succes- 
sion above  tlie  abode  of  man  They  are  spirits  endowed  with  a hotly  of  so 
subtle  und  somewhat  ethereal  nature,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  themselves,  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  from  their  seats,  to  that  of  man,  and  vice  versa.  They 
play  a conspicuous  part  in  the  attains  of  this  world,  and  are  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise a considerable  degree  of  influence  over  man  ami  other  creatures.  Fear, 
superstition  ami  ignorance  have  peopled  all  places  with  Nats.  I' very  tree, 
forest,  fountain,  village,  and  town  has  its  protecting  Xat.  Some  among  the 
Nats  having  lost,  their  high  station,  through  misconduct,  havo  been  banished 
from  their  seats  ami  doomed  to  drag  a wretched  existence,  in  some  gloomy 
recesses.  Their  power  for  doing  evil,  is  supposed  to  bo  very  great,  lienee 
the  excessive  dread  for  those  evil  genii,  entertained  by  all  Budbists.  A good 
deal  of  their  commonest  superstitious  rites,  have  been  devised  for  propitiat- 
ing those  enemies  to  all  happiness,  uml  averting  the  calamitous  disasters 
which  they  seem  to  keep  hanging  over  our  heads 

Though  the  Nats  worship  is  universal  among  the  l’udbists  of  all  nations, 
it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  it  is  contrary  to  t he  principles  of  genuine  llmlh- 
istu  and  repugnant  to  its  tenets,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  already  existing 
among  all  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia  at  the  time  they  were  converted  to 
Bmllnsm. 

The  tribes  that  liave  not  as  yet  boon  converted  to  Budhism,  have  no  other 
worship  but  that  of  the  Nats.  To  mention  but  the  principal  ones,  such  as 
the  Karens,  the  Kh\ ins  and  the  Kingphos.  t hey  may  differ  in  the  mode  of 
performing  their  religious  rites  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  but  the  object 
is  tho  same,  honoring  and  propitiating  the  Nats.  This  worship  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  wild  and  half  civilized  tribes  of  Eastern 
Asia,  that  it  has  been,  to  a great  extent,  retained  by  the  nations  that  have 
adopted  Budhism  as  their  religious  creed.  The  Burmaus,  for  instance, 
from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  subject,  privately  and  publicly  indulge 
into  the  Nats  worship.  As  to  the  tribes  that  have  remained  without  the 
pale  of  Budhisin,  they  may  he  styled  Nats  worshippers.  Hence,  it  may  he 
Inferred  that,  previous  to  tho  introduction,  or  the  preaching  of  the  tenets  of 
the  comparatively  new  religion  in  these  parts,  tho  worship  of  Nats  was  uni- 
versal and  predominating 

8. — Raci  or  llatliee  means  an  hermit,  a personage  living  by  himself  in 
somo  lonely  and  solitary  recess,  far  from  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  im- 
pure society,  devoting  tii.s  time  to  meditation  and  contemplation.  His  diet 
is  of  the  coarsest  kiud,  supplied  to  him  by  the  forests  he  lives  in  ; the  skins 
of  some  wild  animals  afford  him  a sufficient  dress.  Most  of  those  liatlieea 
having  reached  an  uncommon  degree  of  extraordinary  attainments,  their  bo- 
dies l>ecome  spiritualised  to  an  extent,  which  enables  them  to  travel  from 
place  to  place,  by  following  an  aeri-1  course.  In  all  Budhistic  legends,  come- 
dies, Ac.,  they  are  often  found  interfering  in  the  narrated  stories  and  epi- 
sodes. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  those  devotees  wlio,  in  the  days  of  Budlia,  spent 
'their  time  in  retreat,  devoted  to  study,  and  meditation,  were  IJiahluins.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  we  have  the  highest  possible  native  authority,  the 
Institutes  of  Moiioo,  compiled  probably  during  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
Before  Christ  We  find  in  that  work  iniuatelv  described,  the  mode  of  life 
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space  of  time,  he  practised,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  ten 
great  virtues,  the  five  renouneings,  and  the  three  mighty 
works  of  perfections.  * Having  become  a great  prince 
under  the  name  of  Wethandra,  he  reached  the  acme  of 
self-abnegation  and  renouncement  to  all  the  things  of  this 
world.  After  his  death,  he  migrated  to  Toocita  the  fourth 
abode  of  Nats.  During  his  sojourn  in  that  happy  place, 
enjoying  the  fulness  of  pleasure  allotcd  to  the  fortunate 
inhabitants  of  those  blissful  regions,  a sudden  and  uncom- 
mon rumour,  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  commo- 
tion, proclaimed  the  gladdening  tidings  that  a Phra  was 
soon  to  make  his  appearance  in  this  world.* 

On  hearing  that  a Phra  was  soon  to  make  his  appear- 
ance amongst  men,  all  the  Nats,  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  fortunate  abode  of  Toocita,  assembled  in  all  haste  and 
crowded  around  Pliralaong, 10  eagerly  inquiring  from  him, 

becoming  a true  Brahmin.  During  the  third  part  of  Ins  life,  a Brahmin 
must  live  as  an  anchorite  in  the  woods.  Clad  in  tho  Bark  of  trees  or  the 
skins  of  animals,  with  his  hair  and  nails  uncut,  having  no  shelter  whatever 
but  that  which  is  afforded  him  l>y  the  trees  of  the  forest,  keeping  sometimes 
a strict  silence,  living  on  herbs  and  roots,  he  must  train  himself  up  to  hear- 
ing with  entire  unconcern,  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of  summer. 
Much  is  tho  course  of  life,  according  to  tho  Vedas,  which  the  true  Brahmin 
is  bound  to  follow  during  the  third  portion  of  his  exintcuco.  Some  Budistic 
zealots  have  sometimes  endeavored  to  emulate  the  ancient  IlathCcs  in  their 
singular  modo  of  life.  It  is  not  quite  unfrequent  in  our  days  to  hear  of 
some  fervent  Phongies  who,  during  tiie  three  months  of  lent,  withdraw  in  soli- 
tude, to  be  more  at  liberty  to  devote  thoir  time  to  study  and  meditation.  This 
observance,  however,  is  practised  by  but  very  few  individuals,  and  that  too, 
with  a degree  of  laxity  that  indicates  a marked  decline  of  the  pristine  fervor 
that  glowed  in  the  soul  of  primitive  Budhists. 

. 9. — The  three  great  works  are  : — the  assistance  afforded  to  his  parents 
and  relatives  ; the  great  offerings  he  had  made,  coupled  with  a strict  obser- 
vance of  the  most  difficult  points  of  tlie  law,  anil  benevolent  dispositions  to- 
wards all  beings  indiscriminately. 

10. — This  extraordinary  monarch,  called  Tsekiawade,  never  makes  his  ao- 
pearance  during  tho  period  of  time  allotted  to  the  publication  and  duration 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  a liudha. 

• Remark  of  the  Rnmujc  translator. — There  are  three  solemn  occasion*,  ill  which  this  great  ru- 
mour in  noised  abroad.  The  first,  when  the  Nate,  guardians  of  this  world,  knowing  that  100,000 
hence,  the  end  of  this  world  i*  to  come,  show  Uremielve*  amongst  men,  with  their  heads  hanging 
dow n,  a sorrowful  countenance  and  tears  .streaming  down  their  face*.  They  tire  clad  in  a rvil 
dre*s,  and  proclaim  aloud  to  all  mortals,  the  destruction  of  this  planet,  100,000  years  hence  They 
earnestly  call  u|mui  men  to  devote  themselves  l«»  the  id*ervnnce  of  the  tew,  to  the  practice  cf  vir- 
tue, the  support  of  parents,  and  the  re.-pcct  due  to  virtuous  personage*  Tlie  second,  when  the 
same  Nets  proclaim  to  men  that  a 1,000  years  hence,  a IJndhn  or  Phra  will  appear  aiuoncst  them  ; 
and  the  third  soieoiti  occasion,  I*  when  they  come  and  announce  to  men  that  within  100  years, 
there  will  bo  in  this  world  a mighty  Prince,  whose  uuliroiltd  sway  shall  extend  over  the  four  great 
lalauds. 
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who  was  the  fortunate  Nat,  to  whom  was  reserved  the  sig- 
nal honor  of  obtaining  the  incomparable  dignity  of  Budha. 
The  reason  which  directed  their  steps  towards  our  Phra- 
laong,  and  suggested  their  enquiry,  was,  that  in  him  were 
already  to  be  observed  unmistakeable  indices,  foreshadow- 
ing his  future  greatness. 

No  sooner  had  it  become  known  that  this  incompara- 
ble destination  was  to  be  his  happy  lot,  than  Nats  from 
nil  parts  of  the  world,  resorted  to  the  abode  of  Toocita  to 
meet  Phralaong  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  this  happy 
occasion.  Most  glorious  Nat,  did  they  say  to  him,  you 
have  practised  most  perfectly  the  ten  great  virtues  ; ia  the 
time  is  now  come  for  you  to  obtain  the  sublime  nature  of 
Budha ; during  former  existences,  you  have  most  rigidly 
attended  to  the  observance  of  the  greatest  precepts  and 
walked  steadily  in  the  path  of  the  highest  virtues ; you 
sighed  then  after,  and  longed  for,  the  happiness  of  Nats 
and  Brahmas  ; but  now  you  have  most  gloriously  achieved 
the  mightiest  work,  and  reached  the  acme  of  perfection  ; 

1 2. — Here  I make  use  of  the  expression  Phralaong,  ar  mo'  e correctly  Phra- 
alaong,  to  designate  Budha  before  he  obtained  the  supremo  knowledge,  when 
he  was,  as  it  were,  slowly  arid  gradually  gravitating  towards  the  centre  of 
matchless  perfection.  In  that  state  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  not  yet  line. 

This  word  implies  a meaning  which  ought  to  ho  well  understood.  No 
single  expression  in  our  language,  can  convey  a correct  idea  of  its  import, 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  retained  through  these  pages.  Alaony  is  a 
derivative  from  the  verb  Lrtotxy,  which  means  to  tie  in  an  incipient  way,  in 
a way  of  progression  towards  something  more  |«*rfect.  A Budha  is  at  tirst 
a being  in  a very  imperfect  state  ; hut  passing  through  countless  existences, 
he  frees  himself  by  a slow  progress,  from  some  of  his  imperfections  ; he  ac- 
quires merits  which  enable  him  to  ri-e  in  the  scale  of  progress,  science 
and  perfection.  In  perusing  the  narrative  of  the  five  hundred  and  ten 
former  existences  of  Gaudamn,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  we  find 
that,  when  he  was  as  yet  in  the  state  of  animal,  he  styled  himself  Phralaong. 
The  Burmese  have  another  expression  of  similar  import,  to  express  the  same 
meaning  : they  say  of  a being  as  yet  in  an  imperfect  condition,  that  he  is 
soft,  tender  us  an  Unripe  thing  ; anil  when  he  passes  to  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion, they  say  that  lie  is  rijie,  that  he  has  blossomed  and  expanded.  They  give 
to  understand  that  he  who  is  progressing  towards  the  liudhasbip,  has  in 
himself  all  the  element*  constitutive  of  a Budha,  laying  as  yet  concealed  in 
himself;  hut  when  he  reaches  that  state,  then  all  that  had  hitherto  remained 
in  a state  of  unripeness,  bursts  suddenly  out  of  the  hud  and  comes  to  full  ma- 
turity. Similar  expressions  are  ofton  better  calculated  to  give  a clear  in- 
sight into  the  true  and  real  opinions  of  Budhists,  than  a lengihened  and 
elaborate  dis-eitatiou  could  do. 
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it  remains  with  you,  but  to  aspire  at  the  full  possession  or 
the  supreme  intelligence,  which  will  enable  you  to  open 
to  all  Brahmas,  Nats  and  men,  the  way  to  the  deliverance 
from  those  endless  series  of  countless  existences  13  they 
arc  doomed  to  go  through.  Now  the  light  of  the  law  is 
extinguished,  an  universal  darkness  has  overspread  all 
minds.  Men  are,  more  than  ever,  slaves  to  their  passions; 
there  is  a total  lack  of  love  among  them ; they  hate  each 
other,  keep  up  quarrels,  strifes  and  contentions,  and  merci- 
lessly destroy  each  other.  You  alone  can  free  them  from 
the  vicissitudes  and  miseries  essentially  connected  with 
the  present  state  of  all  beings.  The  time  is  at  last  come, 
when  you  arc  to  become  a Budha. 

Unwilling  to  return  instantly  a positive  answer,  Phra- 
laong  modestly  replied  that  he  wanted  some  time,  to  enquire 
particularly  into  the  great  circumstances  always  attending 
the  coming  of  a Budha  in  this  world,  viz : the  epoch  or 
time  a Budha  appeal's ; the  place  he  chooses  for  his 
apparition  or  manifestation  ; the  race  or  caste  he  is  to  be 
bom  from  ; and  the  age  and  quality  of  her  who  is  to  be 
his  mother.  As  regards  the  first  circumstance,  Phralaong 
observed  that  the  apparition  of  a Budha  could  never  take 
place  during  the  previous  period  " of  100,000  years  and 

13.  — The  10  great  virtues  or  duties  are  : lil>erality,  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law,  withdrawal  in  lonely  places,  wisdom,  diligence,  licnovolence, 
patience,  veracity,  fortitude  and  indifference.  The  live  renouncements  are  : 
renouncing  children,  wife,  goods,  life  and  one's  self. 

14.  — Metempsychosis  is  one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Budhism. 
That  continual  transition  from  one  existence  to  another,  from  a state  of  hap- 
piness to  one  of  unhapjtiness,  and  vice  veraat,  forms  a circle  encompassing 
the  Budhist  in  every  direction.  He  is  doomed  to  fluctuate  incessantly  on 
tho  never  settled  waters  of  existences.  Hence  his  ardent  wishes  to  he  deli- 
vered from  that  most  pitiable  po-.it ion,  and  his  earnest  longin.s  for  the  ever 
tranquil  state  of  Neibhan,  the  way  to  which,  budha  alone  can  teach  him  hv 
his  precepts,  anil  his  examples. 

This  dogma  is  common  both  to  Brahmins  and  Builhisls.  The  originator 
and  propagator  of  tho  creed  of  the  latter,  found  it  already  established:  he 
had  but  to  embody  it  with  his  own  conceptions,  and  make  it  agree  with  his 
new  ideas.  His  first  teachers  were  Brahmins,  and  under  their  tuition,  ho 
learned  that  dogma,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  on  which  hinge 
both  systems.  In  fact  the  two  rival  creeds  have  a common  object  in  view, 
the  elevating  of  the  soul  from  those  im perfections,  forced  upon  her  by  her 
connection  with  matter,  and  the  setting  her  free  from  the  sway  of  passions. 
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above,  that  had  just  elapsed,  because  during  that  period  the 
life  or  men  was  on  the  increase.  The  instructions  on  birth 
and  death  as  well  as  on  the  miseries  of  life,  which  form  the 
true  character!.'  tics  of  Budha’s  law,  would  not  then  be  re- 
ceived with  sufficient  interest  and  attention.  Should  any 
attempt  be  made,  at  that  time,  to  preach  on  these  three 
great  topics,  men  of  those  days  to  whom  those  great  events 
would  have  appeared  so  distant,  could  not  have  been  in- 
duced to  look  upon  them  with  sufficient  attention ; the 
four  great  truths  would  have  made  no  impression  on  their 
minds : vain  and  fruitless  would  have  been  the  efforts  to 
disentangle  them  from  the  ties  of  passions,  then  encompas- 
sing all  beings,  and  make  them  sigh  after  the  deliverance 
from  the  miseries,  entailed  upon  mankind  by  birth,  life 
and  death.  The  period  when  human  life  is  under  a hun- 
dred years  duration,  cannot  be  at  all  the  proper  period 

which  keep  her  always  linked  to  this  world.  A wording  to  the  votaries  of 
both  creeds,  transmigration  has  for  its  object  the  effecting  of  those  several 
purposes,  there  is  a curious  opinion  among  Hudhiats  respecting  the  mode 
of  transmigrations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a very  ancient  one.  be- 
longing to  the  genuine  productions  of  the  earliest  Rudhism.  Transmigra- 
tion, they  snv,  is  caused  and  entirely  controlled  by  the  influence  of  merits 
and  demerits,  but  in  such  a way  that  a being  who  has  come  to  his  end, 
transmits  nothing  of  his  entity  to  the  being  to  l>e  immediately  reproduced. 
The  latter  is  a being  apart,  independent  of  the  former,  created  it  is  true  by 
the  influence  of  the  late  being’s  good  or  oat  deeds,  but  having  nothing  in 
coni i non  with  him.  They  explain  this  startling  doctrine  bv  the  comparison 
of  a tree  successively  producing  and  bearing  fruits,  of  which  some  are  good 
and  some  bad.  The  fruits  though  coming  from  the  same  tree,  have  nothing 
in  common,  neither  with  each  other,  nor  with  those  that  were  previously 
grown,  or  may  afterwards  grow  out  of  the  same  plant : they  are  distinct 
and  separate.  So,  they  say,  tan,  or  the  influence  of  merits  ami  demerits, 
produces  successively  beings  totally  distinct  one  from  the  other.  This  athe- 
istic or  materialist  doctrine  is  not  generally  known  by  the  common  people, 
who  practically  hold  that  transmigration  is  effected  in  the  manner  professed 
and  taught  by  Pythagoras  and  his  school. 

If  between  the  adherents  to  the  two  creeds,  there  is  a perfect  agreement 
respecting  the  means  to  Iks  resorted  to,  for  reaching  the  point  when  man  be- 
cotues  free  from  miseries,  ignorance  and  imperfections,  they  fall  at  va- 
riance as  to  the  cud  to  be  arrived  to.  The  Brahmin  leads  the  perfected  be- 
ing to  the  supreme  essence,  in  which  he  is  merged  as  a drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  losing  its  personality,  to  form  a whole  with  the  Divine  substance. 
This  is  Pantheism.  The  Budhist,  ignoring  a supremo  being,  con  lucts  the  in- 
dividual that  has  become  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  passions,  to  a 
state  of  complete  isolation,  called  Neibban.  This  is,  strictlyjspeaking,  Anni- 
hilation. 
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for  such  an  important  event,  as  the  passions  of  men  are 
then  so  many  and  so  deeply  rooted,  that  in  vain  Budha 
would  attempt  to  preach  his  law.  As  the  characters  a 
man  traces  over  the  smooth  superficies  of  unruffled  wa- 
ters, instantly  disappear,  without  leaving  any  mark  be- 
hind, so  the  law  and  instructions  that  one  would  attempt 
to  spread  on  the  hardened  hearts  of  men,  would  make  no 
lasting  impression  upon  them.  Hence,  he  concluded  that 
the  present  period,  when  the  life  of  men  was  of  about  100 
years  duration,  was  the  proper  one  for  the  apparition  of 
a Budha.  This  first  point  having  been  disposed  of,  Phra- 
laong  examined  in  what  part  of  the  globe,  a Budha  was 
to  appear. 

His  regards  glanced  over  the  four  great  islands, 15  and 
the  2,000  small  ones.  He  saw  that  the  island  of  Dzapou- 

lf>. — The  duration  of  a revolution  of  nature,  or  the  time  required  for  the 
formation  of  a world,  its  existence  and  destruction — is  divided  into  four  pe- 
riods. The  fourth  period,  or  that  which  begins  with  the  apparition  of  man 
on  the  earth,  until  its  destruction,  is  divided  into  61  par  ts  called  Andrakaps. 
During  one  Andrakap,  the  life  of  man  increases  gradually  from  10  years,  to  an 
almost  innumerable  number  of  years  ; having  reached  its  maximum  of  du- 
ration, it  decreases  slowly  to  its  former  short  duration  of  10  years.  We 
liveat  present  in  that  second  part  of  an  Andrakap  when  the  life  of  man  is  on 
the  decliue  and  decrease.  If  my  memory  serve  me  right,  we  liavo  reached 
at  present  the  !)th  or  10th  Andraka  of  the  fourth  period.  Should  the  calcu- 
lation of  Budhists  ever  prove  correct,  the  deluded  visionaries,  who  look  for- 
ward for  an  approaching  Millenium,  have  still  to  wait  long,  ere  their  darling 
Wishes  be  realized. 

Though  it  be.  somewhat  tiresome  and  unpleasant  to  have  to  write  dawn 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  notions  Barmans  entertain  respecting  the  organi- 
zation of  matter,  the  origin,  production,  existence,  duration  and  end  of  the 
world,  it  appears  quite  necessary  to  give  a brief  account,  and  sketch,  an  out- 
line of  their  ideas  on  these  subjects.  The  reader  will  tnen  have  the  means 
of  tracing  up  to  their  Hindu  origin,  several  of  the  many  threads  that  link 
Budhism  to  Brahminism,  and  better  understmd  the  various  details  hereaf- 
ter to  he  given,  and  intended  for  establishing  a great  fact,  viz  : the  Brahtni- 
cal  origin  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Budhistic  institutions.  He  will,  more- 
over, have  the  satisfaction  of  clearly  discovering,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
fabulous  recitals,  soveral  important  facts  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Matter  is  eternal  ; but  its  organization,  and  all  the  changes  attending  it, 
are  caused  and  regulator I by  certai n laws  oo-oternal  with  it.  Both  matter 
and  the  laws  that  act  upon  it,  are  self-existing,  independent  from  the  action 
and  control  of  any  being,  etc.  As  .soon  os  a system  of  worlds  is  constituted, 
Budhists  boldly  assort  and  persevcringly  maintain,  that  the  laws  of  me- 
rits anil  demerits  are  the  s.  do  agents  that  regulate  and  control  both  the 
physical  and  moral  world. 
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diba  (the  southern  one)  had  always  been  the  favorite  place 
selected  by  all  former  Budhas : he  fixed  upon  it,  too,  for 

But  how  is  a world  brought  into  existence  ? Water  or  rather  rain  is  the 
chief  agent,  operating  in  the  reproduction  of  a system  of  nature.  During  an 
immense  period  of  time,  rain  pours  down,  with  an  unabating  violence,  in 
the  space  left  by  the  best  world  that  has  been  destroyed.  Meanwhile  strong 
winds  biowing  from  opposite  directions,  accumulate  the  water  within  defi- 
nite and  certain  limits,  until  it  has  filled  the  whole  Hpace.  At  last  appears 
on  the  superficies  of  water,  floating  like  a greasy  substance,  the  sediment 
depositeu  by  water.  In  proportion  as  the  water  is  being  dried  up,  by  the 
unremitting  action  of  the  wind,  that  crust  increases  in  size,  until,  by  a slow, 
gradual,  but  sure  process  it  invariably  assumes  the  shape  and  proportion 
of  our  pi  met,  in  the  maimer  we  are  to  describe  The  centre  of  the  earth, 
indeed  of  a world,  or  system  of  nature,  is  occupied  by  a mountain  of  enor- 
mous size  and  elevation,  culled  Mieuuio.  This  is  surrounded  by  seven 
ranges  of  mountains,  seriated  from  each  other  by  streams  equalling  iu 
breadth  and  depth,  the  height  of  the  mountain  forming  its  bounderies  iu 
the  direction  of  the  ceutral  elevation.  The  range  nearest  to  the  Mienmo 
rises  to  half  its  height.  Each  successive  range,  is  half  the  height  of  the 
range  preceding  it.  Beyond  the  last  stream,  are  disposed  four  great  islands, 
in  the  airection  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Each  of  those  four  is- 
lands is  surrounded  by  five  hundred  smaller  ones.  Beyond  those,  there  is 
water,  reaching  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world.  The  great  island  we  in- 
habit, is  the  southern  one,  called  Dzurupoudipa,  from  the  Jarnbu,  or  Eugenia 
tree,  growing  upon  it 

Our  planet  rests  on  a basis  of  water  double  the  thickness  of  the  earth  ; 
the  water  itself  is  lying  on  a mass  of  a r,  that  has  a thickness  double 
that  of  water.  Below  this  aerial  stratum  is  laha,  or  vacuum. 

Let  us  see  now  in  what  manner  is  our  planet  peopled,  and  whence  carno 
its  first  inhabitants.  From  the  seats  of  Bhrahmas  which  were  without  the 
rango  of  destruction  when  the  former  world  perished,  three  celestial  beings, 
or  according  to  another  version,  six  came  on  the  earth,  remaining  on  it  iu  a 
state  of  jierfect  happiness,  occasionally  revisiting,  when  it  pleased  them, 
their  former  seats  ot  glory.  This  state  of  things,  la'-ts  during  a long  period. 
At  that  tirno,  the  two  great  luminaii-s  of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  the  stars 
have  not  as  yet  made  their  appearance,  but  rays  of  incomparable  brightness 
emanating  from  tbe  pure  bodies  of  those  new  inhabitants,  illuminate  the, 
globe.  They  feed  at  long  intervals,  upon  a certain  gelatinous  substance,  of 
such  a nutritious  power  that  tho  smallest  quautity  is  sufficient  to  support 
them  for  a !ong  period.  This  delicious  food,  is  of  the  most  perfect  flavor. 
But  it  happens  that  at  last,  it  disappears,  and  is  successively  replaced  by 
two  other  substances,  one  of  which,  resembles  tho  tender  sprout  of  a tree. 
They  are  so  nutritious  and  purified,  that  iu  our  present  condition,  we  can 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  their  properties.  They  too  disappear,  and  nro  suc- 
ceeded by  a sort  of  rice  called  Th'i-le.  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  earth  eat  also 
of  that  rice.  But  alas  ! tbe  consequences  prove  as  fatal  to  them  as  the  eat- 
ing of  the  forbidden  fruit  proved  to  tbe  happy  denizens  of  Eden.  The 
brightness  that  hail  hitherto  encircled  their  bodies,  aud  illuminated  tho 
world,  vanishes  away,  and  to  their  utmost  dismav,  they  find  themselves,  for 
the  fust  time,  sunk  into  an  abyss  of  unkuown  darkness.  The  eating  of  that 
coarse  food  creates  foeces  aud  evaonatious  which,  forcing  their  way  out  of 
the  body,  cause  the  appearance  of  what  marks  the  distinction  of  the  sexes. 
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himself.  That  island,  however,  is  a most  extensive  one, 
measuring  in  length  300  voudzanas,  in  breadth  25-2,  and 
in  circumference  900.  lie  knew  that  on  that  island,  all 

Passious,  for  the  first  time,  burn  ami  rago  in  the  bosom  of  those  hitherto 
passionless  beings  They  are  deprived  of  the  power  to  return  to  their  ce- 
lestial seats.  Very  soon  jealousy,  contentions,  ,v.c,  follow  in  tho  train  of  the 
egotistical  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  Finding  themselves  in  the  gloom 
of  darkness,  the  unhappy  beings  sigh  for,  and  long  after,  light  ; when,  on  a 
sudden,  tho  sun,  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  darknpss.  burst  out,  rolling, 
as  it  were,  in  a flood  of  light,  which  illuminates  the  whole  world  : but  soon 
disappearing  in  the  west,  below  the  horizon,  darkness  seemed  to  resume 
its  hold.  New  lamentations  and  hcwailings  on  the  part  of  men,  when  in  a 
short  time,  there  arose  majestically  the  moon,  spreading  its  silvery  and 
trembling  rays  of  light  At  the  same  time  the  planets  and  stars  take  their 
respective  stations  in  tho  sky,  and  begin  their  regular  revolutions.  Tho 
want  of  settling  arising  disputes,  is  soon  felt  by  tho  new  inhabitants  ; they 
agree  to  elect  a chief,  whom  they  invest  with  a sufficient  authority  for  fram- 
ing regulations  which  are  to  be  obligatory  on  every  member  of  society,  and 
power  for  enforcing  obcdicuce  to  those  regulations,  lienee  the  origin  of  so- 
ciety. 

Men  at  first  practising  virtue  enjoyed  a long  life,  the  duration  of  which 
reached  to  the  almost  incredible  length  of  a 'l'hingie.  l'-ut  having  much  re- 
laxed in  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  lessened  proportionately  to  their  want  of 
fervor  in  the  observance  of  the  law.  until,  by  their  extreme  wickedness,  it 
dwindled  to  the  shoi-t  period  of  ten  years.  The  sarno  ascending  and  des- 
cending scale  of  human  life.  success i \ ely  brought  in  by  the  law  of  merit 
and  demerit,  takes  place  sixty-four  times,  and  constitutes  an  Audiakup,  or 
the  duration  of  a world. 

There  remains  to  mention  rapidly  somo  particulars  regarding  the  end  of 
a revolution  of  nature.  The  cause  of  such  nil  event,  is  t he  influence  of  the 
demerits  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  all  powerful  in  working  out 
destruction.  Two  solemn  warnings  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  our 
planet  are  given  by  Nat-,  near  I<>  >,'  (Kt,  and  tbe  other  100  years  before  that 
event.  The  bearers  "f  such  sad  news  make  their  appearance  on  earth,  with 
the  marks  of  deep  mourning,  the  best  suited  to  album  additional  weight  to 
their  exhortations.  They  earnestly  call  on  men  to  repent  of  their  sms  and 
amend  their  lives.  These  lust  summons  are  generally  heeded  by  all  man- 
kind, so  that  men,  when  the  world  is  destroyed,  generally  migrate  together 
with  the  victims  of  hell  who  have  atoned  for  their  past  iniquities,  to  those 
seats  of  brahma-  that  escape  destruction.  There  are  three  great  principles 
of  demerit,  concupiscence,  auger  and  ignorance.  The  woild  also  is  destroy- 
ed by  the  action  of  three  different  agents,  fire,  water  and  wind.  Concupis- 
cence is  the  most  common,  though  the  less  heinous  of  the  three.  Next 
come  anger,  less  i recalling,  though  it  is  more  heinous  ; but  ignorance  is  by 
far  the  most  fatal  of  all  moral  distempers.  The  moral  disorder  that  is  then 
prevailing,  causes  destruction  by  the  agency  that  it  sets  iu  action.  Concu- 
piscence has  for  its  agency  fire,  anger,  water  ; ignorance,  wind  ; but  in  the 
following  proportion.  Of  sixty-four  destructions  of  this  world,  fifty-six  are 
eau.scd  by  conflagration,  seven  by  water,  and  one  by  wind.  Their  respective 
limits  of  duration  stolid  as  follows  : conflagration  reaches  to  the  five  lowest 
scats  of  Brahrnas  ; water  extends  to  the  eighth  seat,  and  tho  destructive 
violence  of  the  wind  is  felt  as  far  as  the  ninth  seat. 
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lr’  former  Biidhas  and  semi  Budhas,  the  two  great  Rahan- 
das  17  or  disciples  of  the  right  and  left,  the  prince  whosO 
sway  is  universal^  &e.,  fill  of  them  had  invariably  fixed 
Upon,  and  selected  that  island,  and  aniidst  the  various 
countries  ott  the  island,  that  of  Mitzima,  the  central  one* 
Where  is  to  be  found  the  district  of  Kapilawot.  Thither, 
said  he,  shall  I l'esort,  and  become  a Budha,  Having  de- 
termined the  place  he  was  to  select  for  his  terrestrial 
seat,  Phfalaong  examined  the  race  dr  caste  from  which  he 
was  to  be  born.  The  caste  of  the  people  and  that  of  mer- 
chants appeared  too  low  and  much  wanting  in  respecta- 
bility, and  moreover  no  Budha  had  ever  come  out  there- 
from. That  of  the  Pounhas  was  in  former  times,  the 
most  illustrious  and  respected,  but  that  of  Princes,  in 
those  days,  Was  far  surpassing  it  in  power  and  considera- 
tion. ife  therefore  fixed  his  choice  upon  the  caste  of 
Princes,  as  the  most  becoming  his  future  high  calling.  L 
choose,  said  he,  prince  Thoodaudana  for  my  father.  As 
to  the  princess  who  is  to  become  my  mother,  she  must  be 
distinguished  by  a modest  deportment  and  chaste  man- 
ic — Our  planet  or  globe  is  composed,  according  to  Budhista,  Of  the  moun- 
tain Mien-mo,  being  in  height  82,ikii)  youdznnas,  (l  youdxaua  is  according  to 
some  authorities  ecpial  to  little  less  than  12  English  miles,)  above  the  surfaco 
of  tho  earth,  its  depth  is  equal  to  its  height  Around  this  huge  and  tall  ele- 
vation, are  disposed  the  four  great  is!  unis,  according  to  the  tour  points  of 
the  compass  ; and  each  of  these  again  is  surround-d  by  don  small  islands. 
The  countries  son l'n  ..f  the  groat  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  are  supposed  to 
form  the  great  island  laying  at  the  south. 

It.  would  be  easy  to  give,  at  full  length,  the  ridiculous  notions  entertained 
by  Budhists  of  thcs«  parts,  on  geography  and  consmograpliy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  but 
the  knowledge  of  such  puerilities  is  scarcely  worth  the  attention  of  a serious 
leader,  who  is  anxious  to  acquire  accurate  information  respecting  a religions 
system,  which  was  designed  by  its  inventor,  to  be  tho  vehicle  of  moral  doc- 
trines, with  but  very  few  dogmas.  Those  speculations  upon  this  material 
world,  have  gradually  found  their  ■ lace  in  the  collection  of  sacred  writings, 
but  they  are  no  part  of  the  religious  cree  l.  They  are  of  a Hindu  origin, 
and  convey  Indian  notions  upon  those  various  topics.  Th  se  notions  even 
do  not  belong  to  the  system  as  expounded  in  the  Vedas,  but  have  been  set 
forth  at  a comparatively  modern  epoch. 

17 — A Kahanda  is  a being  very  far  advanced  in  perfection,  anil  gifted 
with  high  spiritual  attainments  which  confer  to  his  mortal  frame  certain 
distinguished  prerogatives,  becoming  almost  but  spirits.  Concupiscence  is 
totally  extinguished  in  a Kahanda  ; he  may  be  said  to  be  fit  for  the  state 
Neihan.  Several  classes  are  assigned  to  Kahandas  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  advancement  iu  the  way  of  perfection. 
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ners,  without  having  ever  tasted  any  intoxicating  drink. 
During  the  duration  of  100.000  worlds,  she  must  have 
lived  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  performing  with  a scrupu- 
lous exactitude  all  the  practices  and  observances  prescrib- 
ed by  the  law.  The  great  and  glorious  princess  Maia  is 
the  only  person  in  whom  all  these  conditions  are  to  be 
found.  Moreover,  the  period  of  her  life  shall  he  at  an 
end  ten  months  and  seven  dats  hence  "‘—she  shall  be  my 
mother. 

Having  thus  maturely  pondered  over  these  four  cir- 
cumstances, Phralacmg  turning  to  the  Nats  that  surround- 
ed him,  anxiously  expecting  his  answer,  plainly  and  un- 
reservedly told  them  that  the  time  for  his  becoming  Bud- 
ha  had  arrived,  and  bade  them  to  communicate  forthwith 
this  great  news  to  all  the  Brahmas  and  Nats,  lie  rose  up 
and  accompanied  by  all  the  Nats  of  Toocita,  withdrew  in- 
to the  delightful  garden  of  Nandawon.  After  a short 
sojourn  in  that  place,  he  left  tire  abode  of  Nats,  descend- 
ed into  the  seat  of  mew,  and  incarnated  in  the  womb  of 
the  glorious  Maia,  who  at  once  understood,  sire  was 
pregnant  with  a boy  who  would  obtain  the  Budhaship. 
On  the  same  moment  :ilso,  the  princess  Yathaudara,  who 
Was  to  be  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Maia, descended  from  the 
seats  of  Nats,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Ami  tan, 
the  wife  of  prince  Thouppabitdha. 

At  that  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Kapilawof  were  busily 
engaged  in  celebrating,  in  the  midst  of  extraordinary  re- 
joicings, the  festival  of  the  constellation  of  Outarfithan 
(July — August,)  But  the  virtuous  Maia,  without  mixing 

18. — It  is  an  immutable  decree  that  she  on  whom  has  been  conferred  the1 
singular  honor  of  giving  birth  V > & mortal,  who  dol  ing  tire  course  of  his 
existence  is  to  become  a Hudlia,  dies  invariably  seven  days  after  her  delivery, 
migrating  to  one  of  the  delightful  seals  of  Nab*  The  'Burmese  translator 
observes  that  a womb  tint  1ms  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  and  sanctified 
by  the  presence  of  a child  of  .so  exalted  a dignity,  can  never  become  after- 
\ cards  the  hidden  abode  of  less  dignified  beings.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Iho  c >nc-  ption  of  Phralaong  in  his  mother’s  womb,  is  witness!  up  in  a iiivs- 
ierious  obscurity,  which  appears  to  exclude  the  idea  of  conjugal  intercourse. 
The  ( 'ochin-Chinese  in  their  religious  legends  pretend  that  liudlia  was  eo  i- 
et-ived  and  born  from  Maia  in  a wonderful  manner,  net  resembling  at  all 
■what  takes  place  according  to  the  ordor  of  nature. 
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amidst  the  crowds  of  those  devoted  to  amusements,  dur- 
ring  the  seven  days  that  preceded  the  full  moon  of  July, 
spent  her  time  among  her  attendants,  in  making  offerings 
of  flowers  and  perfumes.  The  day  before  the  full  moon, 
she  rose  up  at  an  early  hour,  bathed  in  perfumed  water 
and  distributed  to  the  needy  four  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  silver ; attired  with  her  richest  dress,  she  took  her 
meal,  and  religiously  performed  all  the  pious  observances 
usual  on  such  occasions.  This  being  done,  she  entered 
into  her  private  apartment,  and  lying  on  her  couch,  fell 
asleep  and  had  the  following  dream : — 

Four  princes  of  Nats  of  the  abode  of  Tsadoomarit,  took 
the  princess  with  her  couch,  carried  it  to  the  mount  Hi- 
mawonta, 19  and  deposited  it  on  an  immense  and  magni- 
ficent rock,  sixty  youdzanas  long,  adorned  with  various 
colors,  at  the  spot  where  a splendid  tree,  seven  youdza- 
nas high,  extends  its  green  and  rich  foliage.  The  four 
queens,  wives  of  the  four  princes  of  Tsadoomarit,  ap- 
proaching the  couch  where  Maia  was  reclining,  took  her 
to  the  banks  of  the  lake  Anawadat,  washed  her  with  the 
water  of  the  lake  and  spread  over  the  couch  flowers 
brought  from  the  abode  of  Nats.  Near  the  lake  is  a 
beautiful  H&ountain  of  a silvery  appearance  ; the  summit 
whereof  is  crowned  with  a magnificent  and  lofty  palace. 
On  the  east  of  the  palace,  iu  the  side  of  the  mount,  is  a 
splendid  cave.  Within  the  cave  a bed  similar  to  that  of 
the  Nats,  was  prepared.  The  princess  was  led  to  that 
place,  and  sat  on  the  bed,  enjoying  a delicious  and  re- 
freshing rest.  Opposite  this  mount,  and  facing  the  cave 
where  Maia  sat  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  rose  ano- 
ther mount,  where  Phralaong,  under  the  shape  of  a young 
white  elephant,  was  roaming  over  its  sides,  in  various  di- 
rections. He  was  soon  seen  coming  down  that  hill 
and,  ascending  the  one  where  the  princess  lay  on 

19. — The  Mount  Himawonta  is  famous  in  all  Budhistic  compositions,  as 
the  scone  whore  great  and  important  events  have  happened.  It  is  the  Hi- 
malaya, in  all  probability,  as  being  the  highest  range  of  mountains  ever 
Juiowu  to  Indian  Budhists. 
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her  bed,  directed  his  course  towards  the  cave.  On  the 
extremity  of  his  trunk,  lifted  up  like  a beautiful  string  of 
flowei's,  he  canned  a white  lily.  His  voice  occasionally 
resounding  through  the  air,  could  be  hoard  distinctly  by 
the  inmates  of  the  grotto,  and  indicated  his  approach, 
lie  soon  entered  the  cave,  turned  three  times  round  the 
couch  whereupon  sat  the  princess,  then  standing  for  a 
while,  he  came  nearer,  opened  her  light  side  and  appeax-- 
ed  to  conceal  himself  in  her  womb. 

In  the  morning,  having  awoke  from  her  sleep,  the 
queen  related  her  (bream  to  her  husband.  King  Thou- 
dodana  sent  without  delay  for  sixty-four  Pouuhas. 20  On 
a ground  lined  with  cow-dung,  parchod  rice,  flowers  and 
other  offerings  were  carefully  deposited  and  profusely 
spread,  an  appropxiatc  place  was  reserved  for  the  Poun- 
has.  Butter,  milk  and  honey  were  served  out  to  them 
in  vases  of  gold  and  silver  ; moreover  several  suits  of  dress 
and  five  cows  were  offered  to  each  of  them  as  presents,  as 
well  as  many  other  articles.  These  preliminaries  being 
arranged,  the  prince  narrated  to  them  the  dream,  with  a 
request  for  its  explanation, 

20. — Pouuhas  are  the  lii  vjirnins  whu,  even  in  thewe  days  of  remote  anti- 
quity, were  considered  as  tlie  wisest  in  their  generation  They  had  alrea- 
dy monopolized  the  lucrative  tra-ie  of  fortune- teller',  astrologers,  &c,  audit 
appears  that  they  have  contrived  to  retain  it  up  to  our  own  days.  During 
my  first  stay  in  Burundi,  I became  acquainted  with  a young  Pounha,  wear- 
ing the  white  dress,  and  getting  liis  livelihood  by  telling  the  horoscopes  of 
newly  born  infants,  and  even  grown  up  peojilc.  I learned  from  him  the 
mode  of  finding  out  by  calculation  tlie  Mate  of  the  heavens  at  any  given  hour 
•cover.  This  mode  of  calculation  is  entirely  based  on  the  Hindu  system, 
anil  has  evidently  been  borrowed  from  that  people. 

Though  Brahmins  in  those  days,  as  in  onr  own,  worked  on  popular  igno- 
rance and  credulity  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  fact  borne  out  by  this  legend  in  a most  distinct  and  expli- 
cit way,  tliat  many  among  them  devoted  all  their  time,  energies  and  abili- 
ties tu  the  acquirement  of  wisdom,  and  tlie  observance  of  t-he  most  arduous 
practices.  Their  austere  merle  of  life,  w.u*  to  a great  extent  copied  and  imi- 
tated by  the  first  Religions  of  the  Budbist  persuasion.  Many  ordinances  and 
prescriptions  of  the  \VTni  agree,  to  a remarkable  degree,  with  those  enforced 
by  the  Vedas.  In  the  beginning,  Hie  resemblance  must  have  been  so  great 
as  to  render  the  discrepancies  scarcely  perceptible,  since  we  read  in  this 
very  work,  of  aq  injunction  made  to  the  early  converts,  to  bestow  alms  ou 
the  Pounhos,  as  well  as  on  the  Uickus  or  mendicant  Religious,  placing  then* 
both  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality. 
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Prince,  answered  the  Pounhas,  banish  from  your  mind 
all  anxious  thoughts,  and  he  of  a cheerful  heart ; the 
child  whom  the  princess  bears  in  her  womb,  is  not  a girl 
but  a boy.  He  will,  after  growing  up,  either  live  amongst 
men  and  then  become  a mighty  roller  whose  sw'ay  all  the 
human  race  will  acknowledge ; or,  withdrawing  from  the 
tumult  of  society,  he  will  resort  to  some  solitary  place, 
and  there  embrace  the  profession  of  liahan.  In  that  con- 
dition he  will  disentangle  himself  from  the  miseries  at- 
tending existence,  and  at  last  obtain  the  high  dignity  of 
Budha.  Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  dream.  At  the 
moment  Phralaong  entered  into  Maia’s  womb,  a great 
commotion  was  felt  throughout  the  four  elements,  and 
thirty-two  wonders  simultaneously  appeared.  A light  of 
an  incomparable  brightness  illuminated  suddenly  ten  thou- 
sand worlds  ; the  blind,  desirous,  as  it  were,  to  contem- 
plate the  glorious  dignity  of  Phralaong,  recovered  their 
sight ; the  deaf  heard  distinctly  every  sound ; the 
dumb  spoke  with  fluency  ; those,  whose  bodies  were  bent, 
stood  up  in  an  erect  position ; the  lame  walked  with  ease 
and  swiftness  ; prisoners  saw  their  fetters  unloosed,  and 
found  themselves  restored  to  liberty,  the  fires  of  hell  were 
extinguished ; the  ravenous  cravings  of  the  Preithas 81 
were  satiated ; animals  were  exempt  from  all  infirmities  ; 
all  rational  beings  uttered  but  words  of  peace,  and  mu- 
tual benevolence  ; horses  exhibited  signs  of  an  excessive 
joy  ; elephants  with  a solemn  and  deep  voice,  expressed 
their  contentment ; musical  instruments  resounded  of 
themselves  with  the  most  melodious  harmony ; gold  and 
Bilver  ornaments  worn  at  the  arms  and  feet,  without  com- 
ing in  contact,  emitted  pleasing  sounds;  all  places  became 
suddenly  filled  with  a resplendent  light ; refreshing  bree- 
zes blew  gently  all  over  the  earth  ; abundant  rain  poured 

21. — fVeitlia  is  a being  in  a stale  of  punishment  and  sufferings,  on  ac- 
count of  sins  committed  in  a former  existence.  Hu  is  doomed  to  live  in  the 
solitary  recesses  of  uninhabited  mountains,  smarting  under  the  pangs  of 
never  satiated  hunger.  His  body,  and  particularly  his  stomach,  are  of  gi- 
gantic dimensions,  whilst  his  mouth  is  so  small  that  a needle  could  scarce- 
ly- be  shoved  iuto  it. 
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from  the  skies  during  the  hot  season,  and  springs  of  cool 
water  burst  out  in  every  place,  carrying  through  prepared 
beds,  their  gently  murmuring  streams  ; birds  of  the  air 
stood  still,  forgetting  their  usual  flight ; rivers  suspended 
their  course,  seized  with  a mighty  astonishment ; sea  wa- 
ter became  fresh  ; the  five  sorts  of  lilies  were  to  be  seen 
in  every  direction ; every  description  of  flowers  burst 
open,  displaying  the  richness  of  their  brilliant  colors  ; 
from  the  branches  of  all  trees,  and  the  bosom  of  the  har- 
dest rocks,  flowers  shot  forth  exhibiting  all  around  the 
most  glowing,  dazzling  and  varied  hues  ; lilies  seemingly 
rooted  in  the  canopy  of  the  skies,  hung  down  scattering 
their  embalmed  fragrance  ; showers  of  flowers  poured 
from  the  firmament  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; the  mu- 
sical tunes  of  the  Nats,  were  heard  by  the  rejoiced  inha- 
bitants of  our  globe  ; hundred  thousands  of  worlds  ® sud- 
denly approached  each  other,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
an  elegant  nosegay,  sometimes  in  that  of  a ball  of  flowers, 
or  of  a spheroid ; the  choicest  essences  embalmed  the 
whole  atmosphere  that  encompasses  this  world.  Such  are 
the  wonders  that  took  place  at  the  time  Phralaong  enter- 
ed his  mother’s  womb. 

When  this  great  event  happened,  four  chiefs  of  Nats 
from  the  seat  of  Tsadoomarit,  '~'3  armed  with  swords,  kept 
an  uninterrupted  watch  round  the  palace,  to  avert  any 
accident  that  might  prove  hurtful  to  the  mother  or  her 
blessed  fruit.  From  10,000  worlds,  four  Nats  from  the 
same  seat,  were  actively  engaged  in  driving  away  all  Bi- 
lous9*  and  other  monsters  and  forcing  them  to  flee  and 

22. — In  tho  Budhistic  system  of  cosmogony,  100,00  i worlds  form  one  sys- 
tem, subject  to  tho  same  immutable  changes  and  revolutions  which  affect 
this  one  which  we  inhabit.  They  admit  indeed  that  the  number  of  worlds  is 
unlimited,  hut  they  assert  that  those  forming  one  system  are  simultaneous- 
ly destroyed,  reproduced  and  perfected  by  virtue  of  certain  eternal  laws  in- 
herent in  matter  itself. 

2 !. — Tsadoomarit  is  tho  first  of  the  sii  abodes  of  Nats.  The  description 
of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  seat,  is  replete  with  ac- 
counts of  the  grossest  licentiousness. 

24. — A I'alou,  or  rather  Bilou,  is  a monster  with  a human  face,  supposed 
to  feed  on  human  flesh.  His  eyes  are  of  a doep  red  hue,  and  his  body  of  so 
subtile  a nature  as  Dover  to  project  any  shadow.  W ondorful  tales  are  told 
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hide  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  Maia  free 
from  every  disordered  propensity',  spent  her  time  with  her 
handmaids  in  the  interior  of  her  apartments.  Her  soul 
enjoyed  in  a perfect  calm,  the  sweetest  happiness  ; fatigue 
and  weariness  never  affected  her  unimpaired  health.  In 
his  mother’s  womb,  Phralaong  appeared  like  the  white 
thread  passed  through  the  purest  and  finest  pearls  ; the 
womb  itself  resembled  an  elegant  Dzcdi, 25  * 

With  the  solicitous  care  and  vigilant  attention  one  car- 
ries about  a thabeit28  full  of  oil,  the  great  Maia  watched 

of  this  monster,  which  plays  a considerable  part  iu  most  of  the  Uudhistio 
writings. 

25.  — A Dzet'.i  is  a religious  edifies  of  a conical  form,  supported  on  a square 
l/asis,  and  having  its  top  covered  with  what  tho  Burmese  call  an  umbrella, 
resembling  in  its  shape  tho  musical  instrument  vulgarly  called  Chapea  t 
chinois,  by  the  French.  On  each  side  of  the  quadrangular  basis,  are  opened 
four  niches,  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  destined  to  receive 
statues  of  Liudlia  This  monument  is  of  every  dimension  in  size,  from  tho 
smallest,  a few  feet  high,  to  the  tallest,  of  one  or  two  hundred  foot  high.  It 
is  to  lie  seen  in  every  direction,  and  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  towus  every 
elevation  is  crowned  with  one  or  several  Dzedis. 

The  word  l)2odi  means  a sacred  depositary,  that  is  to  say.  a place  where 
relics  of  liudlia  were  enshrined.  Tho  word  has  beau  extended  siuco  to 
places  which  had  become  receptacles  of  the  scriptures,  or  of  tho  relics  of 
distinguished  religions,  who  hud  acquired  eminence  by  their  scientific  and 
uveal  attainments  in  tho  beginning,  those  Dzedis  were  a kind  of  tumuli,  or 
mounds  of  earth  or  bricks,  erected  upon  tho  shriuo  wherein  relics  w.-re  en- 
closed. In  proportion  as  the  followers  of  the  Lhulhistic  faith  increased  in 
number,  wealth  and  influence,  they  erected  Dzedis  <>u  a grander  scale,  bear- 
ing always  a great  resemblance  in  shape  aud  form  to  the  primitive  ones. 
The  Stupas  or  Topes  discovered  in  tho  Tu  jab,  and  in  other  parts  of  tho 
Indian  Peninsula,  were  real  lhulhistic  tumuli  or  Dzedis. 

During  succoc  ting  ages,  when  relics  could  not  he  procured,  tho  faithful 
Continued  to  erect-  Dzedis,  intended,  by  their  sight,  t > remind  thsni  of  tho 
sacred  relics,  and  tliey  paid  to  those  relics  and  monuments  tho  same  vene- 
ration as  they  would  have  offered  to  those  enriched  with  tlio-te  priceless  ob- 
jects. la  btiruiah,  in  particular,  the  z-al  or  rather  the  rage  for  building 
Dzedis,  has  been  carried  to  a degree  scarcely  to  bo  credited,  by  those  who 
lrave  not  visited  that  country.  In  the  fallowing  pages,  there  will  lie  found 
an  attempt  at  describing  the  various  forms  given  to  those  monuments. 

26.  — The  Thabeit  is  an  open  mouthed  pot,  of  a truncated  spheroidical 
form,  male  of  earth,  iron  or  brass,  without  ornaments,  used  l>y  the  I’udhist 

• Remark  rf  the  Burme.t t Trandtfar  — )(  i-  lo  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  motions  "f  lludh.ns,  hav- 
ing had  the  ttinj’iiF.ir  privilege  of  giving  birth  to  n child  of  so  exalted  a dignity,  it  would  nut  he  con- 
venient or  becoming,  that  other  mortal-*  should  receive  life  in  the  Mine  woiub,  they  therefore  al- 
ways die  seven  days  after  their  delivery  and  migrate  to  th-j  ahiwle  of  Nats,  called  Toocita.  It  i* 
usual  with  other  mothers  to  be  delivered  lying  in  an  horizontal  position  and  sometime*  before  or 
after  the  tenth  month.  But  with  the  mother  of  n liudlia,  the  ta<a  is  not  the  nam.* ; the  tinu*  of  her 
«*r>nfincm*'nt  itivnrinbly  happens  at  th*  beginning  of  ffcc  tenth  month,  aud  ehc  is  always  delivered 
m an  trtel  and  vertical  poaitloa. 
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all  her  movements,  and  during  ten  months,  unremittingly 
laboured  for  the  safe  preservation  of  the  pi'eciolis  fruit  of 
her  womb. 

Chapter  II. 

Firth  of  Fudha  in  a forest-^ltejoicin'i*  on  that  occasion — KaladcwiUi 
— Prediction  of  the  Foitnhas — Fain  efforts  of  Thoudodana , to 
thwart  the  effect  of  the  Prediction. 

The  time  of  her  approaching  confinement  being  close 
at  hand,  the  princess  solicited  from  her  husband, 
king  Thoudodana,  leave  to  go  to  the  country  of  Dcwah,27 
amongst  her  friends  and  relatives.  As  soon  as  her  re* 
quest  was  made  known,  the  king  ordered  that  the  whole 
extent  of  the  road  between  Kapilawot  and  Dewah  should 
be  perfectly  levelled  and  lined,  on  both  sides,  with  plan- 
tain trees,  and  adorned  with  the  finest  ornaments.  Jars 
full  of  the  purest  water,  were  to  be  desposited  all  along 
the  road  at  short  intervals.  A chair  of  gold  was  made 

monks  whon  going  abroad,  in  their  morning  excursions,  to  receive  the  alms 
bostowed  on  them  by  the  admirers  .if  their  lmlv  mo  le  of  life. 

27. — This  country  of  Dewah  is  one  of  the  IS  countries  so  celebrated  in  the 
Thtdhistic  annals,  where  the  cron  tost  religious  events  have  taken  place. 
They  are  placed  m the  centre,  north  and  northwest  l ortions  of  Hindostan. 
In  this  place  was  horn  the  celebrated  Dcwadxt.  who  b-oame  brother-in-law 
to  Ihidlm  himse  f.  1 tut  notwithstanding  the  close  tics  of  relationship  that 
united  him  to  so  saintly  a personage,  Dowudat  is  represented  as  the  incar- 
nation of  evil,  ever  opposed  to  I'udlia  in  his  benevolent  designs  in  favor  of 
human  kind.  At  last,  in  an  attempt  against  his  brothcr-in  law’s  life,  he 
met  with  a condign  punishment  The  earth  burst  open  under  his  feet  ; ami 
surrounded  by  devouring  flames,  ho  rolled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
hell,  acknowledging  however,  with  the  accents  of  a true  but  tardy  repen- 
tance, his  errors  and  the  unconquerable  power  of  1’udlia.  Three  red  hot 
iron  bars  translix  him  perpendicularly,  hanging  him  in  an  erect  position, 
whilst  three  other  bars  pierce  him  through  the  shoulders  mid  the  side. 
For  his  repentance,  he  is  to  be  delivered  hereafter  from  those  torments  and 
restored  to  earth  for  acquiring  merits  that  may  entitle  him  to  a better 
place  in  future  existences.  Some  accounts  me  itioii  that  lie  is  to  become  a 
netzega  Budha.  This  story  respecting  Dcwadat,  has  given  r se  in  liurmah, 
to  a very  strange  misconception  The  Burmese  with  their  usual  thought- 
lessness, on  heaiing  of  the  particulars  respecting  the  suflei  ings  and  mode  of 
death  of  our  Saviour,  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  no  other  personage 
but  Dcwadat  himself,  and  that,  for  holding  opinions  opposite  to  those  of 
l’udha,  ho  suffered  such  a punishment.  The  writer  was  not  a little  surpris- 
ed to  lind  in  the  writings  of  the  old  Bamahite  Missionaries,  a lengthened 
confutation  of  this  onone  jus  supposition. 
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ready  for  conveying  the  qneen : and  a thousand  noble- 
men, attended  by  an  innumerable  retinue,  were  directed 
to  accompany  her  during  the  journey.  Behveen  the  two 
countries  an  immense  forest  of  lofty  Engyin  trees  extends 
at  a great  distance.  As  soon  as  the  cortege  reached  it, 
the  five  Water  lilies  shot  forth  spontaneously  from  the 
stem  and  the  main  branches  of  each  tree ; innumerable 
birds  of  all  kinds  by  their  melodious  tunes,  filled  the  air 
with  the  most  ravishing  music.  Trees  similar  in  beauty 
to  those  growing  in  the  seats  of  Nats,  apparently  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  the  incarnated  Budba,  seemed  to  share 
in  the  universal  joy. 

On  beholding  this  wonderful  appearance  of  all  the  lof- 
ty trees  of  the  forest,  the  queen  felt  a desire  to  approach 
nearer  and  enjoy  the  marvellous  sight  offered  to  her  as- 
tonished regards.  Her  noble  attendants  led  her  forth- 
with at  a short  distance  into  the  forest.  Maia  seated  on 
her  couch,  along  with  her  sister  Patiapati,  desired  her  at- 
tendants to  have  it  moved  closer  to  an  Engyin  tree,  (sho- 
rea  robusta,)  which  she  pointed  out.  Her  wishes  were 
immediately  complied  with.  She  then  rose  gently  on  her 
couch  ; her  left  hand  clasped  round  the  neck  of  her  sis- 
ter, supported  her  in  a standing  position.  With  the  right 
hand  she  tried  to  reach  and  break  a small  branch,  which 
she  wanted  to  carry  away.  On  that  very  instant,  as  the 
slender  rattan,  heated  by  fire,  bends  down  its  tender  head, 
all  the  branches  lowered  their  extremities,  offering  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  to  the  hand  of  the  queen,  who  unhesi- 
tatingly seized  and  broke  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
young  boughs.  By  virtue  of  a certain  power  inherent  in 
her  dignity7,  on  a sudden  all  the  winds  blew  gently 
throughout  the  forest.  The  attendants  having  desired  all 
the  people  to  withdraw  to  a distance,  disposed  curtains  all 
round  the  place  the  queen  was  standing  on.  Whilst  she 
was  in  that  position,  admiring  the  slender  bough  she  held 
in  her  hands,  the  moment  of  her  confinement  happened, 
and  she  was  delivered -of  a s^n.* 

• Oa  Ills  urne  da?,  a leu  was  born  to  Amit.iuriana,  called  A nun  da.  The  wtfa  of  ThoupfMhrMl. 
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Four  chief  Brahmas  * received  the  new  bom  infant  ofl 
a golden  net-work,  and  placed  him  in  the  presence  of  the' 
happy  mother,  saying : “ give  yourself  up,  O Queen,  to 
joy  and  rejoicing,  here  is  the  precious  and  wonderful  fruit 
of  your  womb.”  * 

From  the  bands  of  the  four  chiefs  of  Brahmas,  four 


28. — According  to  Bndhistic  notions,  Bufllia  taliors  during  his  mortal 
career  for  the  lienefit  of  ail  living  lieiugs.  His  benevolent  ami  compassion, 
ate  heart,  free  from  all  partiality,  feels  an  ardent  ties  ire  of  opening  liufure 
them,  the  way  that  leads  to- the  deliverance  from  the  miseries  of  every  suc- 
ceeding existence,  ami  bringing  them  finally  to  the  never  troubled  state  of 
Neiban.  Such  a generous  and  ln-nevoleut  disposition,  constitutes  the  gen- 
uine characteristic  of  Buxlha  The  Brahmas  inhabiting  the  sixteen  seats 
of  Rupa,  are  all  but  ripe  for  obtaining  the  crowning  point  of  Uudklstic  per- 
fectiou.  They  wait  but  for  the  presence  of  it  Budha  to  unloose  by  his 
preachings,  the  slender  tics  that,  keep  them  still  connected  with  this  mate- 
rial world.  The  Nats,  though  far  less  advanced  in  merits  and  perfection, 
eagerly  look  forward  for  the  app  -rition  of  that  great  personage,  who  is  to 
point  out  ter  them  the  means  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
passions,  and  tliercliy  destroying  in  them  the  principle  of  detuorits.  Men 
also  in  their  state  of" probation  and  trial,  want  the  mighty  aid  of  a Budha, 
Who  will  enable  them  by  his  transcendent  doctrine  to  advance  in  merits, 
for  either  arriving  at  once  to  the  ever  quiescent  state  of  Neiliau,  or  progres- 
sing iu  the  way  of  merits.  Hence,  on  his  birth,  Budha  is  ministered  to  by 
those  three  sorts  of  intelligent  beings,  who  are  jrartieularly  destined  to  share- 
iu  the  blessings  his  corning  is  designed  to  shower  on  them. 

The  mission  of  8 Budha  is  that  of  a saviour.  His  great  object  is,  during 
his  existence,  to  make  use  of  a Bmlkistic  expression,  to  procure  the  deliver- 
ance of  all  the  beings  that  will  listen  to  his  instructions,  and  oliserve  the 
precepts  of  the  law.  He  is  distinguished  by  feelings  of  compassion  *ud  an 
ardent  love  for  all  beings,  as  Well  as  by  an  earnest  desire  of  tailoring  for 
their  welfare.  These  are  the  true  characteristics  of  his  heart.  In  this  reli- 
gious system,  mention  is  often  made  of  I’itzcgabudhns,  who  have  all  tho 
science  and  merits  of  a Bmllia,  but  they  aro  deficient  in  the  above  mention- 
ed qu  dities,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  essence  i f a true  ami  genuine  Itud- 
La.  They  are  never  therefore  honored  with  the  noble  ap]>eIlatioii  of  Budha. 

ifha  of  Pc  wall,  wn  deliecrerf  of  a dnvrshh-r,  called  Ytfilinifdnrn,  wliirh  became,  hereafter,  the 
Wife  of  I’ftraMnng . Ainwroiidha  the  Min  of  ThnuJkkaiidaifti  Wa*  uoln-fod  info  exi«tenn*  mi  the 
same  solemn  occasion.  The  aliove  named  Annnda  wan  Hr»t  counin  to  (hr  lludha,  and  subsequent* 
fy  become  tli**  a finable,  faithful  a ml  devoted  disciple  who  during  twenty  rtvc  )**ars  atl«-nd' d 01* 
the  |ivr*M»n  of  Hudha,  ami  affectionately  ministered  t«»  all  liin  waul*.  After  the  denih  of  Ins  mother 
Maia,  Phrilnong  w-a*  nursed  and  brough#  up  with  On-  greatest  cart*  by  hi#  .runt  Fatinpati,  wuuic- 
fiuim  called  Gautttmec. 


* Runarki  of  the  Bur  me  *e  Translator — When  children  arc  born,  they  appear  in  thin  w orld,  co- 
♦wed  all  over  tlinr  budiw,  with  impurt1  aiul  difpntiiiK  imbalance*  Hut  an  exreprion  Who  made 
in  favor  of  our  infant  i’lirulaou*  lie  was  horn  without  Hit  least  stain  of  offending  impurity,  lie 
vr.td  ushered  into  thin  w»*rld,  pure  ami  resplendent  like  a tine  ruby  placed  on  n piece  of  the  ncliof 
clotb  i>i  Katin ka  lie  It’ll  bis1  mother**  Womb  with  hhs  feet  and  huiius  tt retched  out,  exhibiting 
th«  digmlied  countenance  of  a I'uudu  descending  from  tile  place  when-  he  lias  expounded  the  laws 
Though  both  mother  and  child  were  exempt  from  the  humiliating  loitcrit*  co  winm  to  nil  other 
human  beings,  there  came  d ovn  from  the  *kie*  upon  boih,  by  w av  of  a respectful  offering,  gentle 
•bower  a of  fold  and  warm  water,  succeeding  each  other  alternately  in  a n gular  order. 
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chiefs  of  Nats  received  the  blessed  child,  whom  they 
handed  over  to  men,  who  placed  him  on  a beautiful  white 
cloth.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  freed  himself 
from  the  hands  of  those  attending  upon  him,  and  stood 
in  a firm  and  erect  position  on  the  ground ; casting  then 
a glance  towards  the  cast,  more  than  one  thousand  worlds 
appeared  like  a perfectly  levelled  plain.  All  the  Nats 
inhabiting  those  worlds,  made  offerings  of  flowers  and 
perfumes,  exclaiming  with  exultation : “ an  exalted  per- 
sonage has  made  his  appearance, — who  can  ever  be  com- 
pared to  him  ; who  has  ever  equalled  him  ? He  is  indeed 
the  most  excellent  of  all  beings.”  Phralaong  looked  again 
towards  the  three  other  directions.  Lifting  up  his  eyes 
above  and  then  lowering  them  down,  he  saw7  that  there 
was  no  being  equal  to  him.  Conscious  of  his  superiority, 
he  jumped  over  a distance  of  seven  lengths  of  a foot,  in 
a northern  direction,  exclaiming  : — “ this  is  my  last  birth 
— there  shall  be  to  me  no  other  state  of  existence : I am 
the  greatest  of  all  beings.” 29  He  then  began  to  walk 

29. — The  Chinese.  Cochiit-Chinese,  Sinhalese  and  Nepaulese  I /emends  all 
agree  in  attributing  to  Phralong  to  use  of  reason  from  the  moment  he  was 
born,  os  well  as  the  power  of  uttering  with  a proud  accent,  the  following 
words  : “ I am  the  greatest  of  all  beings  ; this  is  my  last  existence.”  To  his 
own  eyes  lie  must  have  appeared  in  this  world  without  any  competitor, 
since  he  knew  already  that  he  was  destined  to  release  countless  hoings  from 
the  trammels  of  existence,  and  lead  thorn  to  a state  ot  (icrfeot  rest,  screened 
for  ever  from  the  incessant  action  of  merits  and  demerits.  He  alone,  whoso 
mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  Budhistic  notions,  can  boast  exultingly  that  at 
last  he  has  arrived  at  his  last  existence,  and  that,  within  a few  years,  ho  will 
escape  out  of  the  whirpool  of  endless  existences,  wherein  he  has  been  turn- 
ing and  fluctuating  from  a. state  of  happiness  to  one  of  wretchedness.  This 
pciqietual  vicissitude  is  to  him  the  greatest  evil,  the  opposite  of  which  is, 
therefore,  tne  greatest  good.  No  wonder,  then,  to  hear  our  Phralaong.  who 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  miseries  attending  existence  than  any  one 
else,  exclaiming  with  the  accents  of  a complete  joy  : — this  is  my  last  exis- 
tence. 

The  Burmese  translator  seems  delighted  to  remark  that  on  two  former 
occasions,  Phralaong,  then  an  infant,  hail  spoken  distinct  words  winch  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother.  This  hap[>ened  in  the  beginning  of  the  two  existences 
during  which  be  practised  two  of  the  ten  groat  virtues.  It  took  place  first, 
on  the  day  he  was  oornto  that  existence,  when  under  the  name  of  Mahau- 
thata,  he  displayed  consummate  skill  and  wisdom.  The  legend  of  Mahau- 
tliata  is  a very  amusing  performance,  written  in  a very  pure  language,  and 
relating  stories  about  as  credible  as  those  we  read  in  the  Arabian  Tales  of 
A Thousand  and  One  Nights.  What  surprised  the  writer  uot  a Little,  wa» 
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steadily  in  the  same  direction.  A chief  of  Brahmas30 
held  over  his  head  the  white  umbrella.  A Nat  carried 
the  golden  fan.  Other  Nats  held  in  their  hands  the  gol- 
den sword,  the  golden  slippers,  the  cope  set  with  the 
rarest  precious  stones  and  other  royal  insignia.* 

Thirtv  -two  mighty  wonders  had  proclaimed  the  incar- 
nation of  Phralaong  in  his  mother’s  womb,  and  the  same 
number  of  wonders  anounced  his  birth  to  the  earth. 
Moreover,  in  that  same  moment,  were  bom  the  beautiful 
Yathaudra,  the  son  of  Amittaudana,  Ananda,  the  noble- 
men Tsauda,  Kaludari,  and  the  horse  Kantika.  The 
great  tree  Bodi  also  sprung  from  the  ground,  in  the  forest 
of  Oorouwela,  about  two  youdzanas  distant  from  the  city 
of  lladzagio,  and  in  a north-east  direction  from  that  place, 
and  the  four  golden  vases  suddenly  re-appeard. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dewah  joining  those  of  Kapilawot, 


to  fun),  in  perusing  that  com]x>sition,  a decision  givon  by  our  Mahairthata, 
iu  a iftie  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  showed  out,  in  the  presence  of  all 
Israel,  the  incomparable  wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wlieu  Phrulaoiig  practised 
the  last  and  most  p -lfect  of  virtues,  liberality,  carried  to  its  farthest  limits 
ending  iu  perfect  abnegation  of  self,  and  renouncing  all  that  he  ixissessed; 
ho  entered  too  into  this  world  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  Ixrcame  a 
prince  u ruler  the  name  of  rt'cth.uidra.  The  legend  of  Wetltandra  is  by  far 
the  best  of  all  Talking  it  as  a mere  romance,  it  is  replete  with  circumstan- 
tial details  well  calculated  to  excite  the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart  Tho 
latter  part,  in  particulars  caii  scarcely  be  read  without  sharing  in  the  heart- 
moving  feelings  of  pity  and  commiseration  on  beholding  our  Fhralaong  patt- 
ing willingly  with  all  his  property,  with  his  wife  and  his  lovely  children, 
and  hi i ally  offering  his  own  person,  to  satisfy  the  ever  renewed  calls  ou  his 
unbounded  generosity. 

30. — In  Kmmah  the  use  of  the  white  umbrella  is  limited  to  the  king  and 
Viols.  Tho  former  can  never  move  without,  having  some  one  to  hold  over 
his  head  this  distinguishing  mark  of  royalty.  Any  one  who  has  been  intro? 
duoed  in  the  palace  of  Amerupoora,  will  not  have  forgotten  how  great  was 
bis  satisfaction  on  beholding  the  white  umbrella  towering  alsive  the  sides 
of  passages  and  moving  in  tint*  direction  he  was  sitting  in.  He  knew  that 
tho  time  of  his  expectation  was  at  an  cud,  and  that  iu  a moment,  he  would 
behold  tho  golden  face. 

* Rftnarki  of  the  Translator  — On  tin*  former  exintenre*,  our  Phmlaong  ti  raid  to  hnv» 

spoken  n few  word*  immediately  aftr  hw  Ujrih4  via  : when  If:  wn*  Mahnuthuia  and  Wethandm. 
On  tl»r*  rtr  »,  Sr*  came  ii.t.  Mil*  w**r|*l  holding  in  hi*  hand** »«  <mnll  plant,  wliirh  a Nat  had  brought 
and  placed  in  b'<  tender  hand*,  at  that  Very  moment,  lie  allowed  it  to  his  mother  who  asked  him 
it  hat  it  wa*.  'i  hi*  is  n lat'dicinnl  plant,  replied  he,  to  hi-  n*t(iiibht»l  neither.  The  plant  wa  cm*% 
Into  a |nrg<*  jar  full  of  ivater:  and  'he  virtunh'.'.ol  liquid  ever  retained  the  power  of  caring  everv 
kind  of  bodily  distemper  When  he  wh«  born  or  rather  began  the  existence  in  which  he  wa*  calv- 
ed Wethandm,  he  »trctched  nut  Iih  hand*  asking  something  from  his  mother  which  he  might,  Iunk 
b-nv  ub.  Um?  necJ . . Tho  mother  p»V  at  Iu*  disposal,  ouo  UjouAUd  fdece*  of  Sifter* 
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sot  out  for  the  latter  country  with  the  newly  bom  infant, 
to  whon  they  rendered  the  greatest  honors.  The  Nuts  of 
the  seat  of  Tawadeintha,  on  hearing  that  a son  was  born 
to  King  Thoodaudana,  and  that  under  the  shade  of  the 
tree  Bodi, 31  he  would  become  a true  Budha  with  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  four  great  truths,  gave  full  vent  to 
their  boundless  joy,  hoisting  unfurled  flags  and  banners 
in  every  direction,  in  token  of  their  indescribable  rejoic- 
ings. 

There  was  a celebrated  Itathcc,  named  Ivaladewila, 
who  had  passed  through  the  eight  degrees  of  contempla- 
tion, and  who  was  hi  the  habit  of  resorting  daily  to  the 
Prince’s  palace,  for  his  food.  On  that  very  day,  having 
as  usual  taken  his  meal,  he  ascended  to  the  seat  of  Tawa- 
deintha 33  and  found  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  that  seat, 
giving  themselves  up  to  uncommon  rejoicings.  lie  ask- 

31. — In  glincing  over  tho  genealogy  of  the  twenty-e  glit  last  Bud  lias,  tlie 
writer  has  observed  that  every  liudlia  Inis  always  obtained  the  supreme  in- 
telligence under  the  shadow  of  some  trues.  Our  Phndaong,  as  will  he  seen 
hereafter,  attained  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  Budha,  under  the  tree  Baud  hi, 
(ficus  religiosa. ,)  which  grew  up  spontaneously  at  the  same  moment  he  was 
born.  The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  uiseover  any  well-grounded  reason 
to  account  for  this  remarkable  circumstance,  so  carefully  noted  down,  rela- 
ting tho  particulars  attending  the  elevation  of  a being  to  this  high  station. 
For  waut  of  a better  one.  ho  will  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  following  con- 
jecture. Our  Uhralaong  previous  to  his  becoming  a Budha,  withdrew  into 
solitude  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  his  future  calling,  in  imita- 
tion of  all  his  predecessors,  leading  an  ascetic  life,  and  dovoting  all  his  un- 
divided attention  and  mental  energies  to  meditation  and  contemplation, 
coupled  with  works  of  the  most  rigorous  mortification.  The  senses,  he 
knew  well,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  uncontrolled  sway  of  reason,  by  al- 
lowing to  himself  but  what  was  barely  requisite  for  supporting  nature.  Re- 
gardless of  every  comfort,  his  min  1 was  bent  upon  acquiring  the  sublime 
knowledge  of  the  principle  and  origin  of  all  things,  in  fathoming  the  mise- 
ries of  ail  beings,  and  in  endeavoring  to  discover  tho  most  efficacious  means 
of  affording  them  a thorough  relief,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  road  they 
had  to  follow  in  order  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  exis- 
tence, and  arriving  at  a state  of  (reifuct  rest.  In  common  with  all  other  as- 
cetics, our  fhralsong  had  no  other  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  tho 
season-,  but  tlie  protecting  shallow  of  trees.  It  was  under  the  cooling  and 
refreshing  foliage  uf  tho  trees  of  the  forests,  that  he  spent  his  time  in  tho 
placid  and  undisturbed  work  of  meditation,  acquiring  gradually  that  match- 
less knowledge  and  consummate  wisdom  he  needed  for  carrying  on,  to  per- 
fection, the  benevolent  undertaking  he  had  in  contemplation. 

■i~- — It  is  a maxim  generally  received  amongst  Itudhists,  that  he  who  has 
$\r  advanced  in  the  way  of  perfection,  acquires  extraordinary  privileges  both 
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cd  them  the  reason  of  such  an  unusual  display  of  enrap- 
turing transports  of  exultation.  It  is,  replied  they  to  the 
enquiring  llathce,  because  a son  is  born  to  King  Thoo- 
daudana, who  will  soon  become  a true  Budha.  Like  all 
former  Budhas,  he  will  preach  the  law  and  exhibit  in  his 
person  and  throughout  his  life,  the  greatest  wonders  and 
a most  accomplished  pattern  of  the  highest  virtues.  Wo 
will  hear  the  law  from  his  very  mouth. 

On  hearing  the  answer  of  the  Nats,  Kaladewila  imme- 
diately left  the  scat  of  Tawadeintha,  and  directed  his  aerial 
course  towards  the  palace  of  Thoodaudana.  Having  en- 
tered into  the  palace  and  occupied  the  place  prepared  for 
him,  he  conveyed  to  the  King  the  good  tidings  of  a sou 
having  been  horn  unto  him. 

A few  days  after  this  message,  the  royal  child  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  his  rejoicing  father.  Ivala- 
dcwila  was  present  on  the  occasion.  Thoodaudana  order- 
ed that  the  child  should  be  attired  with  the  finest  dress, 
and  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  Rathcc,  in  order  to  pay 
him  his  respects.  But  the  child  rose  up  and  set  his  two 
feet  on  the  curled  hairs  of  the  venerable  personage.  The 
persons  present  on  the  occasion,  not  knowing  that  a Bu- 
dha in  his  last  existence,  never  bows  down  to  any  being, 
thought  that  the  head  of  the  imprudent  child,  would  be 
split  into  seven  parts,  as  a punishment  for  his  unbecom- 
ing behaviour.  But  Kaladewila  rising  up  from  his  seat, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  the  forehead,  bowed  respect- 
fully to  the  iufant  Phralaong.  The  King,  astonished  at 
such  an  unusual  condescension  from  so  eminent  a perso- 


in  liia  soul  and  in  his  body.  The  latter  obtains  a sort  of  spiritualized  na- 
ture, or  rath'-r  matter  lieoouies  so.  refined  and  purified,  that  he  is  enabled  to- 
travel  over  distances,  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  the  thought  of  the  mind. 
The  former,  by  the  help  of  continual  meditation  on  the  causes  and  nature 
*f  all  things,  aggrandizes  incessantly  its  sphere  of  knowledge.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  past  revives  in  the  mind.  From  the  lofty  position  such  a l>e- 
iug  is  placed  in.  ho  calmly  considers  and  watches  the  movement  of  events 
that  will  take  place  in  future  times.  The  more  his  mind  expands,  and  the 
sphere  of  his  knowledge  extends,  the  greater  are  the  perfections  and  refine- 
ments attending  the  coarser  part  of  his  being. 
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liage,  followed  liis  example,  and  out  of  respect,  prostrate 
fcd  before  bis  son. 

By  virtue  of  his  great  spiritual  attainments,  Kaladcwi- 
la  could  recollect  at  once  all  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  forty  preceding  worlds,  and  foresee  all  that  would 
happen  during  the  same  number  of  future  revolutions  of 
nature.  On  seeing  the  high  perfections  shining  forth  in 
our  Phralaong,  he  considered  attentively  whether  he 
would  become  a Bndha,  or  not.  Having  ascertained  that 
such  a dignity  was  reserved  for  him,  he  wished  to  know 
if  the  remaining  period  of  his  own  existence,  would  permit 
him  to  witness  the  happy  moment  when  he  would  be  a 
Budha.  To  his  deep  regret,  he  foresaw  that  the  end  of 
his  life  would  come  before  the  occurrence  of  that  great 
event,  and  that  he  would  have  then  migrated  to  one  of 
the  seats  of  Arupa,  and  be,  therefore,  deprived  of  the  fa- 
vor of  hearing  the  law  from  his  mouth.  This  foresight 
caused  a profound  sadness  in  his  heart,  and  abundant 
tears  flowed  from  his  eves.  But  when  he  reflected  on 
the  future  destiny  of  the  blessed  child,  he  could  not  con- 
tain within  himself  the  pure  joy  that  overflowed  his  soul. 
The  people  present  on  the  occasion,  soon  remarked  the 
opposite  emotions  which  alternately  affected  the  soul  of 
Kaladewila.  They  asked  him  the  reason  of  such  an  un- 
usual occurrence.  I rejoice,  said  he,  at  the  glorious  des- 
tinv  of  that  child ; but  I feel  sad  and  disconsolate,  on 
thinking  that  it  will  not  be  given  to  me,  to  see  and  con- 
template him,  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  Budha  ; I be- 
wail  with  tears  my  great  misfortune. 

With  a view  of  assuaging  his  sorrow,  Kaladewila,  cast- 
ing another  glance  towards  future  events,  eagerly  sought 
to  discover,  if,  among  his  relatives,  there  would  not  be  at 
least  one,  who  would  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Phralaong 
in  the  nature  of  Budha.  He  saw  with  inexpressible  de- 
light that  his  nephew,  Nalaka,  would  enjoy  the  blessing 
denied  to  himself.  Thereupon,  he  went  in  all  haste  to  his 
sister's  house,  enquiring  about  her  son.  At  his  request, 
the  lad  was  brought  into  his  presence.  Beloved  nephew, 
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said  the  venerable  Rathec,  thirty-five  years  hence, 33  tli<3 
son  of  Kin"  Thoodaudaua  will  become  a Budha ; you  will 
contemplate  him  in  that  sublime  and  exalted  nature. 
From  this  day,  therefore,  you  shall  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  Rahan.  The  young  man  who  descended  from  a 
long  succession  of  wealthy  noblemen,  said  within  himself: 
my  uncle,  indeed,  never  says  anything  but  under  the  im- 
pulse of  irresistible  and  cogent  motives.  I will  follow 
liis  advice  and  will  become  a Recluse.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  purchase  of  the  insignia  of  his  new  profes- 
sion, a patta,  a thingan, 31  and  other  articles.  Ilis  head 

33.  — According  to  tlio  prophecy  of  Kaladewila,  i’hralaong  is  to  become 
Budha  when  thirty-five  yeara  old.  The  total  duratimr  of  his  life  being 
eighty  years,  it  follows  that  he  has  lived  as  Budha  forty-five  years.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  old  Ratline  to  his  nephew  Xalaka,  to  become  a Rahan  for  tietter 
disposing  himself  to  we'conie  the  coming  of  Budha,  ami  listening  with  grea- 
ter benefit  to  his  preachings,  leads  me  to  make  a remark  and  write  down  an 
observation  that  has  been  already  alluded  to.  From  this  passage  and  many 
others  wliieh  the  reader  will  easily  notice  hereafter,  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Budha  himself,  one  must  supjio.se  that  at  the  time  Phraiaoug  was 
born,  some  institutions,  the  most  important  one  at  least,  viz  : that  of  the 
Italians,  Recluses,  or  Monks,  already  existed  in  a more  or  less  perfect  state. 
Relying  solely  on  the  authority  of  this  Legend,  no  attempt  at  denying  this 
supposition  can  ever  be  made.  Kaladewila  speaks  of  the  order  of  Italians 
as  of  a thing  well  known.  Melaka  sends  to  the  bazar  for  the  purchase  of  the 
dress  and  other  articles  he  wanted  for  his  new  mode  of  life  l’hralaong  on 
his  way  to  his  garden,  sees  a Kalian,  whose  habits  and  manners  are  describ- 
ed to  him  by  his  coachman.  Having  become  Bu  lba,  he  moots  with  Ascet- 
ics and  Recluses  living  in  community,  leading  a life  much  resembling  that 
which  he  is  su|>posed  to  have  hereafter  instituted,  holding  but  few  opinions, 
which,  according  t > his  own  standard,  were  heretical.  From  these  facts, 
flows  the  natural  conclusion  that  liaudama  is  not  the  inventor  or  originator 
of  all  tho  Hudiiistie  disciplinary  institutions.  He  found  among  the  multi- 
farious sects  of  Brahmiuisiii,  many  practices  and  ordinances  which  lie  ap- 
proved of,  and  incm  pointed  or  embodied  in  his  new  system.  This  is  aii"- 
ther  proof,  amounting  to  a demonstration,  that  Bu  ihism  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  great  Hindu  system.  On  this  respect,  Oaudama  borrowed  largely  from 
what  he  found  existing  in  ins  own  days,  in  the  schools  he  resorted  to,  and 
re-echoed  many  tenets  uphold  by  tlio  masters  under  whom  he  studied 
sciences  and  the  training  up  to  morals  and  virtue.  He  enlarged  and  deve- 
loped certain  favourite  theories  and  principles,  which  had  found  favor  with 
bun  ; at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  disciples  to  jierfec- 
tion,  lie  enforced  many  disciplinary  regulations,  almost  similar  to  those  lie 
had  been  subjected  to,  during  the  yeais  of  his  probation  He  was  certainly 
ail  ardent  promoter  of  the  perfected  and  improved  system  he  endeavored  to 
introduce. 

34.  — The  Thingan  or  Tsi  varan  is  composed  of  three  parts, — the  tbinbning, 
resembling  an  ample  petticoat,  bound  up  to  the  waist,  with  a leathern  girdle , 
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Was  shaved  and  he  put  on  the  yellow  garb.  Attired  in 
his  new  dress,  he  looked  all  round  and  saw  that  amongst 
all  beings,  the  Rahans  are  by  far  the  most  excellent. 
Then  turning  toward  the  place  Phralaong  occupied,  he 
prostrated  himself  five  successive  times  in  that  direction, 
rose  up,  placed  the  patta  in  its  bag-,  threw  it  over  his 
shoulder,  and  directed  his  stops  towards  the  solitude  of 
Himawonta,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  all  the  exercises 
of  his  profession.  At  the  time  Phralaong  became  a Bu- 
dha,  our  hermit  went  to  that  great  master,  learnt  from 
him  the  works  that  lead  to  the  state  of  perfect  stability  of 
mind,  returned  back  to  his  solitude,  and  attained  to  the 
perfection  of  Rahanda  by  the  practice  of  the  eminent 
works.  Seven  months  after  his  return,  the  end  of  his 
existence  arrived,  when,  disentangled  from  all  the  tics 
that  had  hitherto  kept  him  in  the  world  of  passions,  he 
reached  the  happy  state  of  Ncibban. 

Chapter  III. 

A name  is  given  to  the  child , — Prediction  of  the  Pcilnhas  respecting 
the  child, — - Death  of  Maia, — Mil  aculous  occurrence  at  the  child's 
cradle, — a dolcsrencc  of  the  Phralaong, — He  secs  the  four  Signs , 
— Return  from  the  garden  to  the  royal  city. 

Five  days  after  the  birth  of  Phralaong,  took  place  the 
ceremony  of  washing  the  head  and  giving  him  a name. 
In  the  apartment  of  the  palace,  several  kinds  of  perfumed 
wood  and  essences,  such  as  sandal  wood,  lignum,  aloes, 
camphor,  &c.,  were  strewed  profusely,  as  well  as  the  most 
exquisitely  scented  flowers  and  parched  rice.  The  uoga- 

Hinl  falling  down  to  the  heels  ; the  Lowot,  which  consists  of  a sort  of  cloak 
of  a rectangular  shape,  covering  the  shoulders  and  breast,  mid  reaching 
somewhat  l»elow  the  knee  ; and  the  dongout,  which  is  a piece  of  cloth  of 
the  some  shape,  folded  many  times,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  when  go- 
ing abroad,  and  used  to  sit  on,  when  no  proper  seat  has  bean  prepared. 
The  eolov  of  these  three  pieces,  constituting  the  dress  of  a Recluse,  is  inva- 
riably yellow.  The  jack  tree  supplies  the  material  for  dyeing  the  cloth, 
yellow.  In  order  to  maintain  a spirit  of  perfect  poverty  among  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  order  of  Recluses,  the  Wini  prescribes  that  the  Tsiwaran  ought 
to  lie  made  up  with  rags  picked  upline  mil  there,  un  1 sewed  together. 
The  rule,  in  this  respect,  at  least  as  far  ns  its  piri*  goes,  in  thoroughly  dis» 
regarded  and  has  become  almost  a dead  letter. 
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na  (a  sort  of  beverage  made  of  milk,  sugar  and  honey) 
was  prepared  in  great  abundance.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  Pounhas35  the  most  versed  in  the  science  of  astrolo- 
gy, were  invited  to  partake  of  a splendid  entertainment  in 
the  palace.  The  king  made  to  every  one  of  them  costly  pre- 
sents, and  desired  them  to  examine  carefully  all  the  signs, 
prognosticating  the  future  destiny  of  his  son.  Amidst 
that  crowd  of  soothsayers,  eight  Pounhas  bad  been  pre- 
sent and  explained  the  dream  that  Maia  had  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  pregnancy.  Seven  of  them  lifting  up  the  in- 
dex36 of  each  hand  of  the  child,  were  amazed  at  the  won- 

The  hairs  of  the  head  and  the  beard  being  too  often  objects  which  vanity 
turns  to  its  own  purposes,  are,  to  say  the  least,  mere  superfluities.  A stem 
eon  tern  nor  of  worldly  things,  must  of  course,  do  away  with  thiirgs  which 
may  prove  temptations  to  him,  or  at  least  afford  him  uunecuswiry  trouble. 
Hence  no  layman  can  ever  aspire  to  become  a Rahau,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  operation  of  a complete  shaving  of  the  head,  inclu- 
ding even  the  eye-brows. 

35. — Which  of  the  two  systems,  Budbism  or  Brahminism,  is  the  most  an- 
eiont  1 This  is  a question  which  learned  Orientalists  have  in  former  days 
variously  answered.  If,  however,  some  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  Legend, 
and  the  hero  thereof  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nntlvor  of  Budbism,  the  solu- 
tion of  that  much  controverted  question  is  comparatively  easy  and  seems 
to  admit  of  no  doubt.  Priority  of  antiquity  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Brah« 
wiinism.  At  the  time-  Bndha  was  born,  and  in  his  own  country,  we  find  al- 
ready subsisting  the  great  politico-religious  fabric  of  Hinduism.  The  dis- 
tinction of  caste  is  already  mentioned  in  several  passages.  We  find  the 
Pounhas  or  Brahmins  already  monopolizing  the  lucrative  trade  of  soothsay- 
ing, and  regarded  as  the  best  informed  among  their  countrymen.  They 
are  treated  with  great  respect  and  consideration  even  Try  proud  monarchs, 
who  testify  their  regard  for  them  by  cosily  presents,  and  every  possible 
mark  of  distinction.  It  is  true  that  their  caste  is  not  always  spoken  of 
with  great  regard  by  Budhist  authors  ; but  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
deadly  enmity  that  has  at  a later  period,  prevailed  between  those  two  treat 
rival  scots,  winch  hare  so  long  struggled  for  supremacy  over  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  The  Brahmiuical  creed  is  spoken  of  in  very  disparaging  terms 
by  Budhists  ; and  as  a matter  of  course,  they  have  been  reciprocally  hand- 
led severely  by  their  opponents.  To  those  who  feel  inclined  to  regard  l'.u- 
dha  as  but  a great  reformer  of  a religious  system  already  existing,  thu  ques- 
tion will  not  appear  cleared  of  all  difficulty.  But  upon  them  rests  the  task 
of  establishing  on  uncontrovertible  grounds,  their  hypothesis,  ere  any  se- 
rious attention  con  l>e  paid  to  the  conclusion  they  would  fain  infer  in  favor 
of  the  superior  antiquity  of  Btsihism.  As  for  us,  we  believe  Budha  to  be 
the  real  antler  of  the  great  religious  system  under  examination.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  readily  concede  that  many  elements  found  existing  in 
those  days,  were  seized  upon  by  Budha,  and  skilfully  arranged  so  as  to  har- 
monize well  with  his  plans. 

30, — Superstition  and  ignorance  seem  to  have  been  in  all  ages  ami  under 
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rlerful  signs  their  eyes  met.  If  this  child,  said  they,  re- 
main in  the  society  of  men,  he  will  become  a mighty  ru- 
ler that  will  bring  all  nations  under  his  sway  ; but  i£  he 
embrace  the  profession  of  Recluse,  he  will  certainly  be- 
come a Budha.  They  began  to  foretell  the  incomparable 
glory  and  high  honors  that  would  attend  his  universal 
reign.  The  eighth  Pounha,  named  Kauntagnia,  the  des- 
cendent  of  the  celebrated  son  of  Thoodata,  and  the  young- 
est of  all,  raised  up  the  index  of  one  hand  of  the  child. 
Struck  with  the  wonderful  and  unmistakable  signs  that 
forced  themselves  on  his  view,  he  exclaimed : no ! this 
child  will  not  remain  long  in  the  society  of  men ; he  will 
free  himself  from  the  vicissitudes 37  and  miseries  attending 
the  existence  of  all  beings,  and  will  finally  become  a Bu- 
dha. As  the  child  was  to  be  the  instrument  for  promot- 


cvery  climate,  the  prolific  source  of  human  follies  and  mental  delusions. 
Man  has  always  been  and  will  ever  be  the  same  ridiculously  superstitious 
beiug,  as  long  as  his  mind  is  left  to  itself,  unenlightened  by  revelation. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  greatest  men  of  Italy  and  Ureeco  were  as  super- 
stitious. as  the  Vulgu*,  to  whom,  iu  every  other  respect,  they  were  so  supe- 
rior. The  resemblance  error  bears  to  truth,  when  human  passions  have 
some  interest  at  stake,  deceives  many  ; under  deceitful  appearances,  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  mind,  and  then  clings  to  the  heart.  There  is  in  man  an  in- 
nate desire  of  tearing  asunder  the  thick  veil  that  hides  from  him  the  know- 
lodge  of  future  events.  Unable  to  comprehend  the  perfect  economy  of  an 
allwise  Providence,  in  the  disposition  ami  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  ho  has  recourse  to  the  most  absurd  means  for  satiating  the  cravings 
of  his  inordinate  curiosity.  Hence  the  prevailing  superstition  of  those  days, 
which  induced  men  to  believe  that  brahmins,  on  inspecting  the  inner  part 
«f  the  hand,  could  discover  certain  signs,  foreshowing  the  good  or  bad  desti- 
ny of  every  individual. 

37. — Metempsychosis  or  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  state  of 
existence  into  another,  in  the  same  world,  is  one  of  the  leading  dogmas  of 
Kudhism.  Many  passages  of  the  present  work,  or  rather  the  whole  of  the 
Budhistic  system,  can  never  be  understood,  unless  this  tenet  be  always 
borne  iu  mind.  It  is  by  passing  through  countless  existences,  that  a being 
is  slowly  purified  of  his  iuperfectious  and  gradually  advances  in  the  way  of 
merits  aud  perfection.  The  sacred  writings  of  Buuhists  mention  that  our 
Phralaong  had  to  ringe  during  innumerable  existences,  the  whole  series  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  dove  to  the  elephant,  ere  ho  could  lx> 
bom  in  the  state  of  man,  when,  in  this  condition,  he,  as  stated  by  him- 
self, went  often  into  hell,  to  atone  for  certain  trespossings.  Pythagoras 
had.  likely  borrowed  and  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  blast,  this 
■doctrine,  which  his  school  re-echood  throughout  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
end  of  metempsychosis  is,  according  to  BuJliists,  the  state  of  Neibban.  Oil 
this  point  the  author  of  Budhisiu  has  been  at  variance  with  other  religious 
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mg  the  welfare  and  merits  of  all  mortals,  they  gave  him 
the  name  of  Theiddat, 

Seven  days  after  her  confinement,  Maia  died,  and  by 
the  virtue  of  her  merits  migrated  to  the  seat  of  Toocita, 
and  became  the  daughter  of  a Nat.*  Her  death  was  not 
the  result  of  her  delivery,  but  she  departed  this  world,  be-* 
cause  the  term  of  her  life  had  come.  On  their  return  to 
their  home,  the  Pounhas  assembled  their  children  and 
said  to  them  ; — we  arc  already  advanced  in  years.  We 
dare  not  promise  to  ourselves,  that  we  will  ever  see  the 
son  of  King  Thoodaudana,  become  a Budha.  But  to  you 
such  a favor  is  reserved  ; listen  respectfully  to  all  his  in- 
structions and  endeavour  to  enter  the  profession  of  Ita- 
lian without  delay,  and  withdraw  into  solitude.  Let  us 
also  all  join  you  in  that  holy  vocation.  Three  Pounhas, 
refused  the  invitation,  and  would  not  enter  the  profession. 
The  five  others  cheerfully  gave  up  every  thing  and  be- 
came distinguished  members  of  the  ascetic  body. 

King  Thoodaudana  healing  of  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Pounhas,  enquired  whether  his  son  was  really  to  be- 
come a Italian.  Having  been  assured  that  all  the  signs 
predicted  the  future  destiny  of  his  son  to  such  a calling, 
he  desired  to  know  what  those  signs  were.  He  was  told 
that  the  four  following  things  were  the  very'  signs  fore- 
showing the  future  career  of  his  son,  viz  : — an  old  man, 
a sick  man,  a dead  man,  and  a Recluse.  * As  soon  as  his 

schools,  which  in  his  own  days  held  and  professed  the  dogma  of  transmigra- 
tion. 

:W. — The  three  first  allegorical  omens  or  signs  which,  according  to  the  fore- 
telling of  the  Pounhas,  were  to  be  seen  and  observed  hereafter  by  Phndaong, 
are  designed  to  mean  and  express  the  compound  of  all  miseries  attending 
human  existence,  from  the  moment  man  crosses  the  threshold  of  life,  to 
that  of  death.  The  view  of  these  objects  was  intended  to  make  him  dis- 
gusted with  a state  necessarily  accompanied  with  such  an  amount  of  wretch- 
edness. Ho  was  soon  induced  by  reflection  to  hold  in  contempt  the 

* Maia  was  it. it  lined  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  age.  Till*  expression  i*  rutjirr  a very  loose  nod 
general  one,  and  is  far  from  precising  with  any  tiling  approaching  to  accuracy,  the  period  of  Main’s 
ngr,  when  she  was  delivered  of  her  soil— I he  age  of  mnn  i*  divided  info  three  part*.  The  first  ex- 
P "i id*  from  the  birfh,  to  tin*  !6lh  or  18th  year:  the  serond  goes  to  the  45th  year  or  nbfflit,  and  the 
third,  from  the  4f»th  year  to  the  end  of  life.  Phnilaong  was  burn  on  the  fv*th  year  of  the  Kuixuim  era, 
on  the  lit  It  after  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Krtisong.  Maia  was,  therefore  f*ti  year*  old.  The  an- 
thor  of  this  work,  strives  hard  to  prove  this  the  age.  apparently  advanced  of  Maia,  was  the  best  fitted 
(o:  securing  the  safety  and  perfection  of  the  fruit  oj  her  wpiub. 
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son  would  have  successively  remarked  those  four  signs,  he 
would  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state 
of  llahau,  is  alone  worthy  of  the  warm  admiration  and  ea- 
ger wishes  of  a wise  man. 

King  Thoodaudaua  who  ardently  wished  to  see  his  son 
become  a great  monarch,  whose  sway  would  extend  over 
the  four  great  islands,  and  the  two  thousand  smaller  ones, 
gave  the  strictest  orders  that  none  of  the  four  omeus 
should  ever  meet  his  eyes.  Guards  were  placed  in  every 
direction,  at  distances  of  a mile,  charged  with  but  one 
care,  that  of  keeping  out  of  his  son's  sight,  the  appear- 
ance of  those  fatal  omens. 


tilings  of  this  world,  and  consequently  to  seek  with  ardor  some  means  of 
estranging  himself  fiom  all  visible  and  material  objects.  The  fourth  sign, 
that  is  to  say,  the'viow  of  a llahau,  or  a contemner  of  this  world,  aspiring 
to  tho  perfect  disengagemont  from  the  trammel  of  passions,  and  shaping 
his  course  towards  Neibban,  was  the  very  pattern  ho  had  to  imitate  and 
follow  for  an  iviug  to  that  state  of  perfection,  ho  felt  a strong,  though  some- 
what as  yet  confused,  desire  of  possessing. 

The  Nats  or  Dewutas  are  the  ever  ready  ministers  for  affording  to  Phra- 
laong  the  assistance  ho  requires  for  reaching  in  safety  tho  Budhaship.  They 
rejoice  at  the  news  of  his  approaching  conception  in  tho  womb  of  Maia  : 
they  watch  over  the  mother  who  is  to  give  birth  to  so  blessod  a child  : they 
receive  the  newly  bom  infant  and  hand  over  to  men  : they  baffle  bv  their 
almost  supernatural  power,  the  obstacles  which  the  wordly  minded  Thoo- 
daudana  ti  ies  to  throw  in  the  way  ot  his  son’s  vocation  ; in  a word,  their 
angelical  ministrations  are  always  at  hand  for  helping  and  protecting  our 
Phralaong,  and  enabling  him  to  reach  that  state  wherein  lie  shall  be  fully 
qualified  for  announcing  to  men  the  law  of  deliverance.  The  belief  in  the 
p,gencv  of  angels  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  their  being  the  messengers 
of  God  for  conveying,  on  solemn  occasions,  his  mandates  to  men,  is  coeval, 
according  to  sacred  records,  with  the  appearance  of  man  in  this  world.  In- 
numerable are  the  instances  of  angelical  ministrations,  mentioned  in  the 
holy  writ.  We  look  upon  angels  as  more  spiritual  sulrstances,  assuming  a 
human  form,  when  by  the  command  of  God  they  have  to  bring  down  to 
njen  some  divine  message.  In  the  system  of  Budhists,  Nats  are  described 
as  having  bodies  indeed,  but  of  such  a pure  nature,  particularly  those  inha- 
biting tho  superior  seats,  that  they  are,  not  only,  not  subjected  to  the  mise- 
ries inherent  to  our  nature,  but  are  moreover  gifted  of  so  superior  attain- 
ments as  to  almost  enjoy  the  perfections  and  qualifications  inherent  to  tho 
nature  of  Spirits.  On  this  occasion  the  Nats  are  endeavoring  to  make  vir- 
tue triumph  over  viue  ; but  in  the  course  of  this  Legend,  we  will  have  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  remarking  a counteraction  worked  up  by  evil  or  wicked 
Nats  for  upholding  the  reign  of  passions  or  of  sin.  In  this  system  the  two 
contending  elements  of  good  and  evil  have  each  its  own  advocates  and  sup- 
jjorters.  An  Hindu  Milton  might  have  found  two  thousand  years  ago,  a 
ready  theme,  for  writing  in  Sanscrit  or  Pali,  a poem  similar  to  that  more 
recently  composed  by  the  immortal  tjnglish  bard, 
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On  that  (lay,  eighty  thousand  noblemen,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  great  rejoicings,  pledged  themselves,  each  one 
to  give  one  of  his  male  children  to  attend  on  the  royal  in- 
fant If  he  become,  said  they,  a mighty  monarch,  let  our 
sons  be  ever  with  him,  as  a guard  of  honor  to  confer  ad- 
ditional lustre  on  his  wonderful  reign ; if  he  be  ever  ele- 
vated to  the  sublime  dignity  of  Budha,  let  our  children 
enter  the  holy  profession  of  Recluse,  and  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  may  direct  his  steps. 

Thoodaudana,  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  a vigilant 
father,  procured  for  his  beloved  offspring,  nurses  exempt 
from  all  corporal  defects,  and  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  appearance. 

The  child  grew  up,  surrounded  with  a brilliant  retinue 
of  numerous  attendants. 

On  a certain  day,  happened  the  joyful  feast  of  the 
ploughing  season.  The  whole  country,  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ornaments  that  decorated  it,  resembled  one  of 
the  scats  of  Nats.  The  countiy  people,  without  excep- 
tion, wearing  new  dresses,  went  to  the  palace.  One  thou- 
sand ploughs  and  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  bullocks, 
were  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Eight  hundred  ploughs, 
less  one,  were  to  be  handled  and  guided  by  noblemen. 
The  ploughs,  as  well  as  the  yokes  and  the  horns  of  the 
bullocks,  were  covered  with  silver  leaves.  But  the  one 
reserved  for  the  monarch,  was  covered  with  leaves  of 
gold.  Accompanied  by  a countless  crowd  of  his  people, 
King  Thoodaudana  left  the  royal  city  and  went  into  the 
middle  of  extensive  fields.  The  royal  infant  was  brought 
out  by  his  nurses,  on  this  joyful  occasion.  A splendid 
jambu  tree  (Eugenia,^  loaded  with  thick  and  luxuriant 
green  foliage,  offered  on  that  spot,  a refreshing  place,  un- 
der the  shade  of  its  far  spreading  branches.  Here  the 
bed  of  the  child  was  deposited.  A gilt  canopy  was  im- 
mediately raised  above  it,  and  curtains,  embroidered  with 
gold,  were  disposed  round  it.  Guardians  having  been 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  infant,  the  King,  attended 
by  all  his  courtiers,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  place 
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where  all  the  ploughs  were  held  in  readiness.  He  in- 
stantly put  his  hands  to  his  own  plough  ; eight  hundred 
noblemen,  less  one,  and  the  country  people  followed  his 
example.  Pressing  forward  his  bullocks,  the  King  plough- 
ed to  and  fro  through  the  extent  of  the  fields.  All  the 
ploughmen,  emulating  their  royal  lord,  drove  their 
ploughs  in  an  uniform  direction.  The  scene  presented  a 
most  animated  and  stirring  spectacle,  on  an  immense 
scale.  The  applauding  multitude  filled  the  air  with  cries 
of  joy  and  exultation.  The  nurses,  who  kept  watch  by 
the  side  of  the  infant’s  cradle,  excited  by  the  animated 
scene,  forgot  the  prince’s  orders  and  inn  near  to  the  spot, 
to  enjoy  the  soul  stirring  sight,  displayed  before  their  ad- 
miring eyes.  Phralaong,  casting  a glance  all  round  and 
seeing  no  one  close  by  him,  rose  up  instantly  and  sitting 
in  a cross  legged  position,  remained  absorbed,  as  it  were, 
in  a profound  meditation.  The  other  nurses,  busy  in  pre- 
paring the  prince’s  meal,  had  spent  more  time  than  it  was 
at  first  contemplated.  The  shadow  of  the  trees,  by  the 
movement  of  the  sun,  had  turned  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  nurses,  reminded  by  this  sight  that  the  infant 
had  been  left  alone,  and  that  his  couch  was  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  hastened  back  to  the  spot  they  had  so 
imprudently  left.  But  great  was  their  surprise,  when 
they  saw  that  the  shadow  of  the  jambu  tree,  had  not 
changed  its  position,  and  that  the  child  was  quietly  sit- 
ting on  his  bed.  The  news  of  that  wonder  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  King  Thoodaudana,  who  came  in  all 
haste  to  witness 'it.  He  forthwith  prostrated  before  his 
son,  saying : this  is,  beloved  child,  the  second  time  that 
I bow  to  you. 

Phralaong 39  having  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  his  hi- 
ther ordered  three  palaces  to  be  built,  for  each  season  of 

39. — From  what  has  been  hitherto  mentioned  of  the  life  of  our  Phralaong, 
tve  may  see  that  many  particulars  regarding  his  birth  aid  his  childhood 
have  been  described  with  sufficient  accuracy,  but  little  or  nothing  is  said  of 
his  adolescence,  at  least  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  gets  united  to  the 
famous  and  youthful  Yathaudra.  In  common  with  many  other  great  men, 
this  celebrated  and  extraordinary  personage,  has  almost  all  the  years  of  bis 
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tlic  year.  Each  palace  had  nine  stories ; and  forty  thou- 
sand maidens,  skilful  In  playing  all  sorts  of  musical  in- 
struments were  in  continual  attendance  upon  him,  and 
charmed,  by  uninterrupted  dances  and  music,  all  his  mo- 
ments. Phralaoug  appeared  among  them  with  the  beau- 
ty and  dignity  of  a Nat,  surrounded  with  an  immense  re- 
tinue of  daughters  of  Nats.  According  to  the  change  of 
seasons  he  passed  from  one  palace  into  another,  moving 
as  it  were  in  a circle  of  ever  renewed  pleasures  and 
amusements.  It  was  then  that  Phralaong  was  married 
to  the  beautiful  Yathaudara,  his  first  cousin,  and  tile 
daughter  of  Thouppabudha  and  df  Amitau.  It  was  in  the 
8Gth  year  of  his  grandfather’s  era,  that  he  was  married 
and  also,  was  consecrated  Prince  royal,  by  the  pouring  of 
the  blessed  water  over  his  head. 

Whilst  Phralaong  was  spending  his  time  in  the  midst 
of  pleasures,  his  relatives  complained  to  the  King  of  the 
conduct  of  his  son.  They  strongly  remonstrated  against 
his  mode  of  living,  which  precluded  him  from  applying 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  those  attainments  befitting 
his  exalted  station.  Sensible  of  those  reproaches,  Thoo- 
daudana  sent  for  his  son,  to  whom  he  made  known  the 
complaints  directed  against  him  by  his  relatives.  With- 
out showing  any  emotion,  the  young  prince  replied : let  it 
be  announced  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  throughout  the 
country,  that  this  day  a week,  I will  show  to  my  relatives 
in  the  presence  of  the  best  masters,  that  I am  fully  con- 
versant with  the  eighteen  sorts  of  arts  and  sciences.  On 
the  appointed  day,  he  displayed  before  them  the  extent 

private  life  wrapped  up  in  n complete  obscurity.  We  may  conclude  from 
iiis  great  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  those  sciences  and  attainments 
befitting  his  high  situation,  he  was  not  remiss,  since  ho  was  enabled  to  set 
nt  defiance  the  greatest  masters  of  those  days.  In  the  midst  of  pleasures, 
lie  knew  how  to  devote  the  best  part  of  bis  lime  to  study,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  science  was  infused  into  his  mind,  by  no  exertion  of  his  own.  The 
ituruieso  have  a regular  mania  for  dividing  with  a mathematical  precision, 
what  at  first  appears  to  admit  of  no  such  division.  Virtues,  vices,  sciences, 
arts,  Arc.,  all.  in  a word,  is  subjected  to  a rigorous  division,  which,  if  arbi- 
trary in  itself,  has  the  great  advantage  of  conferring  a substantial  help  to 
memory. 
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of  his  knowledge  ; they  were  satisfied,  and  their  doubts 
and  anxieties  on  his  account,  were  entirely  removed. 

On  a certain  day  Phralaong,  desiring  to  go  and  enjoy 
some  sports  in  his  garden,  ordered  his  coachman  to  have 
his  conveyance  ready  for  that  purpose.  Four  horses, 
richly  caparisoned,  were  put  to  a beautiful  carriage  that 
resembled  the  dwelling  place  of  a Nat.  Phralaong  hav- 
ing occupied  his  seat,  the  coachman  drove  rapidly  to- 
wards the  garden.  The  Nats  who  knew  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  Phralaong  would  become  a Bu- 
dha,  resolved  to  place  successively  before  his  eyes,  the 
four  signs  foreshowing  his  future  high  dignity.  One  of 
them  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  man,  the  body  bending 
forward,  with  grey  hairs,  a shrivelled  skin,  and  leaning 
languidly  on  a heavy  staff.  In  that  attire,  he  advanced 
slowly  with  trembling  steps,  towards  the  prince’s  convey- 
ance. He  was  seen  and  remarked  only  by  Phralaong  and 
his  coachman.  Who  is  that  man,  said  the  prince  to  his 
driver  ? the  hairs  of  his  head,  indeed,  do  not  resemble 
those  of  other  men.  Prince,  answered  the  coachman,  he 
is  an  old  man.  Every  born  being  is  doomed  to  become 
like  him ; his  appearance  must  undergo  the  greatest 
changes,  the  skin  by  the  action  of  time  will  shrivel,  the 
■hairs  turn  grey,  the  veins  and  arteries,  losing  their  sup- 
pleness and  elasticity,  will  become  stiff  and  hardened  ; the 
flesh  will  gradually  sink  and  almost  disappear,  leaving 
the  bare  bones  covered  with  dry  skin.  What,  said  to 
himself  the  terrified  prince,  birth  is  indeed  a great  evil, 
ushering  all  beings  into  a wretched  condition,  which  must 
be  inevitably  attended  with  the  disgusting  infirmities  of 
old  age.  llis  mind  being  taken  up  entirely  with  such 
considerations,  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  back  to 
the  palace.  Thoodaudana  having  enquired  from  his  cour- 
tiers, what  motive  had  induced  his  son  to  return  so  soon 
from  the  place  of  amusement,  was  told  that  he  had  seen 
an  old  man,  and  that  he  entertained  the  thought  of  be- 
coming a Rahan.  * Alas  ! said  he,  they  will  succeed  in 

* la  the  course  of  this  work,  the  vrer<i  Raliau  is  often  us.nl.  It  i3  of  the 
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thwarting  the  high  destiny  of  my  son.  But  let  us  try  now 
every  means  to  afford  him  some  distraction,  so  that  he 
may  forget  the  evil  idea  that  has  just  started  up  in  his 
mind.  lie  gave  orders  to  bring  to  his  son's  palace,  the 
prettiest  and  roost  accomplished  darning  girls,  that  in 
the  midst  of  ever  renewed  pleasure,  he  might  lose  sight 
of  the  thought  of  ever  entering  the  profession  of  Rahars. 
The  guard  surrounding  his  palace,  was  doubled,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  ever  seeing  the  other  signs. 

On  another  day,  Phralaong,  on  his  way  to  his  garden, 
met  with  the  same  Nat,  under  the  form  of  a sick  man, 
who  appeared  quite  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  most 
loathsome  disease.  Frightened  at  such  a sight,  Phra- 

greatost  importance  that  the  reader  should  !>e  well  fixed  on  the  meaning; 
that  it  is  designed  to  convey.  VV'e  find  it  employed  to  designate  in  generui, 
the  Religious  belonging  either  to  the  liudhistic  or  Brahmiuical  sects.  When 
Budhists  happen  to  mention  their  brethren  of  the  opposite  creed,  who  have 
renounced  the  world,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  religious 
duties,  they  invariably  call  them  Italians.  When  they  speak  of  Pouuhas  or 
Brahmins,  who  are  living  in  the  world,  leading  an  ordinary  secular  mode  of 
Sfe,  they  never  style  them  Italians.  Thence  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
individuals  to  whom  this  denomination  was  applied,  formed  a class  of  de- 
votees quite  distinct  from  the  laymeni 

That  class,  it  appears,  comprised  all  the  individuals  who  lived,  cither  in 
Community  under  t he  suporintendancc  and  guidance  of  a spiritual  superior, 
or  privately  in  forests  under  the  protecting  shade  of  trees,  and  in 
lonely  and  solitary  places.  . The  latter  Religious  are,  however,  generally 
designated  under  the  appellation  of  Ascetics  and  llathees.  They  were 
She  forefatlvers  of  those  fanatics,  who  up  to  our  days,  have  appeared 
through  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  practising  peniten- 
tial dceils  of  the  most  cruel  and  revolting  description.  They  are  described 
by  Budhists,  an  wearing  curled  and  twisted  hair,  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  not  uufrequuntly  quite  destitute  of  any  sort  of  clothing,  in  a 
state  of  complete  nakedness. 

The  former  who  lived  in  community  were  not  leading  the  samo  course  of 
life.  We  find  some  communities,  the  three  for  instance  under  the  guidance 
of  the  three  Katbabas,  in  the  Ouroowela  forest,  not  far  from  liudzagiov 
whoso  inmates  are  called  either  Unbans  or  Rathecs.  Tins  indicates  that 
their  mode  of  life  partook  both  of  the  common  and  hermitical  life,  resemb- 
ling, to  a certain  extent,  that  which  was  observed  by  the  Christian  commu- 
nities of  cenobytos  establislicd  lu  the  desert  of  the  upper  Egypt,  during  the 
first  ages  of  (Sir  era. 

Those  communities  appear  to  have  been  the  centres  in  which  principles 
were  established,  opinions  discussed,  and  theories  elaborated.  The  chiefs 
enjoyed  high  reputation  for  learning.  Persons  desirous  to  acquire  proficieuee 
in  science  resorted  to  their  abode  and,  under  their  tuition,  strove  to  acquire 
wisdom.  The  following  pages  of  this  work,  will  afford  several  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  views  just  sketched  out. 
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laong,  hearing  from  the  mouth  of  his  faithful  driver,  what 
this  disgusting  object  was,  returned  in  all  haste  to  his  pal* 
ace.  His  father  more  and  more  disturbed  at  the  news 
conveyed  to  him,  multiplied  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
destined  for  his  son,  and  doubled  the  number  of  guards 
that  had  to  watch  over  him.  On  a third  occasion  whilst 
the  prince  was  taking  a walk,  the  same  Nat,  assuming 
the  shape  of  a dead  man,  offered  to  the  astonished  re- 
gards of  the  prince,  the  shocking  sight  of  a corpse.  Trem- 
bling with  fear,  the  young  prince  came  back  forthwith  to 
his  residence.  Thoodaudana  being  soon  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  resorted  to  fresh  precautions  and  exten- 
ded to  the  distance  of  one  youdzana,  the  immense  line  of 
countless  guards  set  all  round  the  palace. 

On  a forth  occasion,  the  prince  driving  rapidly  towards 
his  garden,  was  met  on  his  way  by  the  same  Nat,  under 
the  meek  form  of  a Rahan.  The  curiosity  of  the  prince 
was  awakened  by  the  extraordinary  sight  of  that  new 
personage  ; he  asked  his  coachman  what  he  was.  Prince, 
answered  the  coachman,  he  is  a Rahan.  At  the  same 
time,  though  little  acquainted  with  the  high  dignity  and 
sublime  qualifications  of  a Recluse,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  power  of  the  Nats,  to  praise  and  extol  in  dignified 
language,  the  profession  and  merits  of  Rahans.  The 
prince  felt  instantaneously  an  almost  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  embrace  that  attractive  mode  of  life.  He  quietly 
went  as  far  as  his  garden. 

The  whole  day  was  spent  in  all  sorts  of  rural  diver* 
fiions.  Having  bathed  in  a magnificent  tank,  he  went  a 
little  before  sun-set,  to  rest  awhile  on  a large  well  polish- 
ed stone  table,  overshaded  by  the  far-spread  branches  of 
beautiful  trees,  hanging  above  it,  waiting  for  the  time  to 
put  on  his  richest  dress.  All  his  attendants  were  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  the  finest  clothes  and  most  elegant 
ornaments.  When  all  was  ready,  they  stood  silent  round 
him,  waiting  for  his  orders.  Perfumes  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  disposed  in  a circular  row,  with  the  various  or- 
naments, on  the  table,  whereon  the  Prince  was  sitting. 
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At  that  very  moment,  a chief  Thagia  was  quietly  en- 
joying a delicious  and  refreshing  rest  on  the  famous  stone 
table,  called  Pantoo  Ivambala.  On  a sudden,  he  felt  his 
seat,  as  it  were,  getting  hot.  Lo  ! what  does  this  mean, 
said  the  astonished  Thagia,  am  I doomed  to  lose  my  hap- 
py state?  Having  recollected  himself  and  reflected  a 
while  on  the  cause  of  such  a wonderful  occurence,  he 
soon  knew  that  Pliralaong  was  preparing  to  put  on  for 
the  last  time,  his  princely  dress.  He  called  to  him  a son 
of  a Nat,  named  Withakioon,  and  said  to  him.:  on  this  day, 
at  midnight,  Prince  Theiddat  is  to  leave  his  palace  and 
withdraw  into  solitude ; now  he  is  in  his  garden  prepar- 
ing to  put  on  his  richest  attire  for  the  last  time : go,  there- 
fore, without  a moment’s  delay,  to  the  place  where  he  is 
sitting,  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  and  perform  to  him 
all  the  required  services,  bowing  respectfully  to  the 
chief  of  Thagias,  Withakioon  obeyed,  and  by  the  power 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  Nats,  he  was,  in  an  instant,  car- 
ried to  the  presence  of  Phralaong.  He  assumed  the  fig- 
ure of  his  barber  and  immediately  set  at  work,  arrang- 
ing the  turban,  with  as  much  taste  as  art,  round  his  head. 
Phralaong  soon  found  out  that  the  skilful  hand,  which 
disposed  the  folds  of  his  head-dress,  was  not  that  of  a 
man  but  of  a Nat.  One  fold  of  the  turban  appeared  like 
one  thousand,  and  ten  folds,  like  ten  thousand  folds,  of- 
fering the  magical  coup-d' ceil  of  as  many  different  pieces 
of  cloth,  arranged  with  the  most  consummate  skill.  The 
extremity  of  the  turban , which  crossed  vertically  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  countless  folds,  appeared  covered 
with  a profusion  of  shining  rubies.  The  head  of  Phra- 
laong was  small,  but  the  folds  of  the  turban  seemed  num- 
berless. How  could  that  be  so  ? It  is  a wonder  surpas- 
sing our  understanding ; it  would  be  rashness  and  temer- 
ity to  allow  our  mind  to  dwell  too  much  upon  it. 

Having  completely  dressed,  Phralaong 40  found  himself 
Burrounded  by  all  sorts  of  musicians,  singers  and  dancers, 

40. — The  triumphant  return  of  Pliralaong  from  his  garden  to  tho  city, 
when  ho  is  attired  with  the  richest  dress,  is  commemorated  by  Budhists,  at 
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vieing  with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  increase  the 
rejoicing.  The  Pounhas  sung  aloud  his  praise.  May  he 
conquer  and  triumph  ! may  his  wishes  and  desires  be  ever 
fulfilled  ! The  multitude  repeated  incessantly  in  his  ho- 
nor, stanzas  of  praises  and  blessings.  In  the  midst  of 
universal  rejoicings  Phralaong  ascended  his  carriage.  He 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  on  it,  when  a message  sent  by 
his  father,  conveyed  to  him  the  gladening  tidings,  that 
Yathaudra  had  been  delivered  of  a son.  That  child,  re- 
plied he  w'ith  great  coolness,  is  a new  and  strong  tie  I 
will  have  to  break.  The  answer  having  been  brought  to 
his  father,  Thoodaudana  could  not  understand  its  mean- 
ing. He,  however,  caused  his  grand-son  to  be  named 
Itaoula.  Phralaong  sitting  on  his  carriage,  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  people  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  joy 
and  jubilation,  entered  into  the  city  of  Kapilawot.  At 
that  moment  a Princess  named  Keissa  Gautami,  was  con- 
templating from  her  apartments  the  triumphant  entrance 
of  Phralaong  into  the  city.  She  admired  the  noble  and 
graceful  deportment  of  Prince  Theiddat  and  exclaimed 
with  feelings  of  inexpressible  delight : happy  the  father 
and  mother  who  have  such  an  incomparable  son  : happy 
the  wife  who  is  blest  with  such  an  accomplished  husband. 
On  hearing  those  words,  Phralaong  desired  to  understand 

least  in  Burmali,  on  the  Jay  a young  boy  is  preparing  to  outer  into  a mo- 
nastery of  Recluses,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  yellow  roho,  ami  pre- 
paring himself  to  become  aftcrwarJs  a member  of  the  order,  if  lie  feel  an  in- 
clination to  enlist  in  its  ranks.  Phralaong  was  bidding  a last  farewell  to 
the  world,  its  pomps  and  vanities.  So  is  doing  the  youthful  candidate,  who 
is  led  processionatly  through  the  streets,  riding  a richly  caparisoned  horse, 
or  sitting  on  an  olegant  palankeen,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  A des- 
cription of  this  ceremony  will  be  found  in  the  notice  on  the  Rmlhistic 
monks  or  Talapoins. 

I am  obliged  to  confess  that  [ have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  disco- 
ver any  connexion  between  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  Keissa  Gautami; 
and  the  inference  drawn  therefrom  by  Phralaong.  The  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  may  be,  however,  stated  as  follows  : Gautami  bestows  the  epi- 
thet of  happy  or  blessed  upon  the  father  and  mother  as  well  as  on  the  wife 
of  prince  Theiddat,  because  sho  remarked  and  observed  i i him  those  quali- 
ties and  accomplishments,  befitting  a worthy  son  and  a good  husband.  The 
words  blessed  aod  happy  struck  the  mind  of  the  future  Rudha,  attracted 
his  attention,  ami  elicited  his  exertions  for  finding  out  their  true  import. 
l£e  asks  to  himself  : in  what  consists  true  and  real  happiness  ? Where  is 
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their  meaning  and  know  their  bearing.  By  what  means, 
said  he  to  himself,  can  a heart  find  peace  and  happiness  1 
As  his  heart  was  already  disentangled  from  the  thral- 
dom of  passions,  he  readily  perceived  that  real  happiness 
could  be  found  but  in  the  extinction  of  concupiscence, 
pride,  ignorance,  and  other  passions.  He  resolved  hence- 
forth to  search  ardently  for  the  happy  state  of  Neibban,  by 
quitting,  on  this  very  night,  the  world,  leaving  the  socie- 
ty of  men,  and  withdrawing  into  solitude.  Detaching 
from  his  neck  a collar  of  pearls  of  an  immense  value,  he 
sent  it  to  Keissa  Gautami,  as  a token  of  gratitude  for  the 
excellent  lesson  she  had  given  him,  by  the  words  she 
had  uttered  in  his  praise.  The  young  princess  received 
it  as  a mark  of  favor  she  imagined  Prince  Theiddat  in- 
tended to  pay  her.  Without  further  notice  of  her,  he  re- 
tired into  his  own  apartment  to  enjoy  some  rest. 

Chapter  IV. 

Phralaong  leave*  his  palace , the  royal  city  and  retires  into  solitude,  in 
the  middle  of  the  plaudits  of  the  Nats. — He  cuts  his  fine  hair  with 
a stroke  of  his  sword,  and  puts  on  the  habit  of  Rahan. — He  legs 
his  food  at  Radzayio. — His  interview  with  the  ruler  of  that  place. 
— His  studies  under  two  Rathees. — His  fast  and  penances  in  the 
solitude  of  Oorouwcla  during  six  years. 

Phralaong  had  scarcely  begun  to  recline  on  his  couch, 
when  a crowd  of  young  damsels,  whose  beauty  equalled 
that  of  the  daughters  of  Nats,  executed  all  sorts  of  dances, 
to  the  sound  of  the  most  ravishing  symphony,  and  dis- 
played in  all  their  movements,  the  graceful  forms  of  their 
elegant  and  well-shaped  persons,  in  order  to  make  some- 
impression  upon  his  heart.  But  all  was  in  vain : they 
were  foiled  in  their  repeated  attempts.  Phralaong  fell 
into  a deep  sleep.  The  damsels  perceiving  their  disap- 

jt  to  lie  found  ? By  what  means  can  such  an  invaluable  treasure  be  pro- 
cured ? Can  it  be  conferred  upon  man,  by  the  possession  of  soiuo  exterior 
object  ? Cau  his  parents  'or  wife  be  really  happy,  by  the  mere  accidental 
ties  that  connect  them  with  his  person  I No,  answers  our  young  philoso- 
pher, to  himself.  Happiness  can  be  procured  but  by  waging  war  against 
passions,  ami  carrying  it  on,  until  their  total  destruction.  Then  the  victo- 
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pointment,  ceased  their  dances,  laid  aside  their  musical 
instruments,  and  soon  following  the  example  of  Phra- 
laong,  quietly  yielded  to  the  soporific  influence  caused  by* 
their  useless  and  harassing  exertions.  The  lamps  lighted 
with  fragrant  oil,  continued  to  pour  a flood  of  bright 
light  throughout  the  apartments.  Phralaong  awoke  a 
little  before  midnight,  and  sat  in  a cross-legged  position, 
on  his  couch.  Looking  all  around  him,  he  saw  the  va- 
ried attitudes  and  uninviting  appearance  of  the  sleeping 
damsels.  Some  were  snoring,  others  gnashing  their  teeth, 
others  with  open  wide  mouths  ; some  tossed  heavily  from 
the  right  to  the  left  side,  others  stretched  one  arm  up- 
wards and  the  other  downwards,  some  seized,  as  it  were, 
with  a frantic  pang,  suddenly  coiled  up  their  legs  for  a 
while,  and  with  the  same  violent  motion,  again  pushed 
them  down.  This  unexpected  exhibition  made  a strong 
impression  on  Phralaong  ; his  heart  was  set,  if  possible, 
freer  from  the  ties  of  concupiscence,  or  rather  was  con- 
firmed in  his  contempt  for  all  wordly  pleasures.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  his  magnificent  apartments  were  filled 
with  the  most  loathsome  and  putrid  carcasses.  The  seats 
of  passions,  those  of  Rupa,  and  those  of  Arupa,  that  is  to 
say  the  whole  world,  seemed  to  his  eyes,  like  a house 
that  is  a prey  to  the  devouring  flames.  All  that,  said  he 
to  himself,  is  most  disgusting  and  despicable.  At  the 
same  time,  his  ardent  desires  for  the  profession  of  Rahan, 
were  increasing  with  an  uncontrollable  energy.  On  this 
day  at  this  very  moment,  said  he  with  an  unshaken  firm- 
ness, I will  retire  into  a solitary  place.  He  rose  instant- 

rious  soul,  sitting  calmly  on  the  ruins  of  her  deadly  oppona  its  e ijo  s in  the 
undisturbed  contemplation  of  truth,  an  indescribable  happiness.  In  this 
we  clearly  perceive  the  unmistakable  bearing  of  Budhistic  morals.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  the  embryo  of  the  whole  system. 

KingThoodaudana,  influenced  by  worldly  considerations,  eagerly  wished  his 
eon  to  beeomo  a great  monarch,  instead  of  a poor  and  humble  ltecluse,  even 
a Budha.  This  alone  suggests  the  idea  that  in  those  days  the  role  of  a Bud- 
ha  was  not  held  in  so  great  an  esteem  and  veneration,  as  it  lu»s  been  after- 
wards. Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  most  ambitious  father  might  have  re- 
mained well  satisfied  with  the  certainty  of  seeing  his  own  son  becoming  a 
personago,  before  whom  the  proudest  luouarobs  would  not,  hereafter,  hesi- 
tate to  lower  to  the  dust,  their  crowned  heads. 
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ly  and  went  to  the  arched  door  of  his  apartment.  Who 
is  here  watching,  said  he  to  the  first  person  he  met. 
Your  servant,  replied  instantly  the  vigilant  nobleman 
Tsanda.  Rise  up  quickly,  replied  the  prince  ; now  I am 
ready  to  retire  from  the  world  and  resort  to  some  lonely 
place.  Go  to  the  stable  and  prepare  the  fastest  of  my 
horses.  Tsanda  bowed  respectfully  to  his  master  and 
executed  his  orders  with  the  utmost  celerity.  The  horse 
Kantika,  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  prince,  felt  an  inex- 
pressible joy  at  being  selected  for  such  a good  errand  ; 
he  testified  his  joy  by  loud  neighs  ; but,  by  the  power  of 
the  Nats,  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  silenced ; so  that 
none  heard  it. 

While  Tsanda,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  he  had 
received,  was  making  the  necessary  preparations,  Phra- 
laong  desired  to  see  his  newly  born  son  Raoida.  lie 

At  that  time  a liudha,  or  the  pursomige  honored  with  that  titlo,  was 
looked  upon  as  a mere  sago,  distinguished  anion"  his  follow  men  by  his  great 
wisdom  and  eminent  proficiency  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  It  is  highly 
pr< 'balilo  that  this  name  bail  boon  bestowed  upon  a great  many  illustrious 
individuals  who  lived  before  the  days  of  Uaudama.  Hence  tho  fabricated  ge- 
nealogy of  twenty-eight  former  Uudlios,  supposed  to  have  lived  myriads  of 
years  and  worlds  previous,  including  tho  three  that  have  preceded  him  dur- 
ing tho  continuance  of  this  system  of  nature.  Here  a superstitious  and  ill 
judged  enthusiasm,  lias  raised  up  heaps  of  extravagancies,  for  setting  up  a 
ridiculous  theory,  designed  to  connect  the  rale  of  the  present  liudha  with 
those  of  a fabulous  antiquity,  and  give  a iditimial  lustre  to  it.  Thcro  is  no 
doulit  that  the  glowing  halo  of  sa  irednoss  and  glory,  encircling  now  the  name 
of  liudha.  has  never  adorned  that  of  any  former  one.  it  has  been  created  by 
the  extraordinary  progress  his  do.'trilus  lui  le  at  first  in  the  Indian  I’cniii- 
sula,  ami  next  throughout  cas  cm  Asia,  and  kept  up  by  the  fervent  admira- 
tion of  his  enthusiastic  followers. 

Tho  means  resorled  to  by  Thoudaudana,  for  retaining  his  son  in  the 
world  of  passions,  and  thereby  thwarting  iiis  vocation,  could  not.,  wo  hardly 
need  to  mention,  be  approved  of,  by  any  moralist  of  even  tho  greatest  elas- 
ticity of  conscience  and  principles  ; but  they  were  eminently  fitted  to  try 
the  soundness  of  Fhral.nmg’s  c tiling,  and  the  strong  and  tenacious  disposi- 
tions of  his  energetic  mind.  Tlioy  set  out  in  vivid  colors,  tho  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  irresistible  determination  of  his  soul  in  following  up  his  voca- 
tion to  a holier  mode  of  life  ; and  what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  the  very  ob- 
jects that  were  designed  to  enslave  him,  became  the  instruments  which 
helped  him  in  gaining  and  ascertaining  his  liberty.  Magnificent  is.  indeed, 
the  spectablc,  offered  by  a young  I’rinee.  remaining  unmoved,  in  the  midst 
of  tho  most  captivating,  .soul-stirring  and  heart-iueltiug  attractions  : sitting 
coolly  on  his  couch  and  looking  with  indifference,  nay  with  disgust,  on  the 
crowd  of  sleeping  beauties. 
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opened  gently  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  princess 
was  sleeping,  having  one  of  her  hands  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  infant.  Phralaong  stopping  at  the  threshold, 
said  to  himself  :* — if  I go  farther  to  contemplate  the  child, 
I will  have  to  remove  the  hand  of  the  mother ; she  may 
be  awakened  by  this  movement,  and  then  she  will  prove 
a great  obstacle  to  my  departure.  I will  see  the  child  af- 
ter having  become  a Budha.  He  then  instantly  shut  the 
door  and  left  the  palace.  Ilis  charger  was  waiting  for 
him.  To  your  swiftness,  said  Phralaong  to  Kantika,  do 
I trust  for  executing  my  great  design.  I must  become  a 
Budha,  and  labor  for  the  deliverance  of  men  and  Nats, 
from  the  miseries  of  existence,  and  lead  them  safely  to 
the  peaceful  shores  of  Neibban.  In  a moment  he  was  on 
the  back  of  his  favorite  horse.  Kantika  was  a magnifi- 
cent animal ; his  body  measured  eighteen  cubits  in  length; 
its  height  and  circumference  were  in  perfect  proportion 
with  its  length.  The  hair  was  of  a beautiful  white,  re- 
sembling a newly  cleaned  shell ; his  swiftness  was  unri- 
valled and  his  ucighiugs  could  be  heard  at  a very  great 
distance  ; but  on  this  occasion  the  Nats  interfered  ; no 
sound  of  his  voice  was  heard,  and  the  noise  of  his  steps 
was  completely  silenced.  Having  reached  the  gate  of  the 
city,  Phralaong  stopped  for  a while,  uncertain  as  regarded 
the  course  he  was  to  follow.  To  open  the  gate  which  a 
thousand  men  could  but  with  difficulty  make  to  turn  upon 
its  hinges,  was  deemed  an  impossibility.  Whilst  he  was 
deliberating  with  his  faithful  attendant  Tsanda,  the  huge 
gate  was  silently  opened  by  the  Nats,  and  a free  passage 
given  to  him  through  it.  It  was  in  the  year  97,  that  he 
left  Kapilawot. 

Phralaong  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
•gate,  when  the  tempter  endeavoured  to  thwart  his  pious 
design.  Manh " Nat  resolved  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
tiring into  solitude  and  becoming  a Budha.  Standing  in  the 

41 — Phralaong  havin'  covercome  with  micommon  fortitude,  the  number- 
less obstacles  which  he  had  encountered  fr  an  the  (>art  of  men,  will  have 
Jiow  in  meet  another  foe,  perhaps  more  formidable,  a w:cke  1 Nat  or  demon. 
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air,  he  cried  aloud  : — Prince  Theiddat,  do  not  attempt  t<f 
lead  the  life  of  a Recluse  ; seven  days  hence,  you  will 
become  a Tsekiawaday : your  sway  shall  extend  over  the 
four  great  islands  ; return  forthwith  to  your  palace* 
"Who  are  you,  replied  Phralaong.  I am  Manh  Nat, 
cried  the  voice.  I know,  said  Phralaong,  that  I can  be- 
come a Tsekiawaday,  but  I feel  not  the  least  inclination 
for  earthly  dignities ; my  aim  is  to  arrive  at  the  nature  of 
Budha.  The  tempter,  urged  onward  by  his  three  wick- 
ed propensities,  concupiscence,  ignorance  and  anger,  did 
not  part  for  a moment  from  Phralaoug  ; but  as  the  shadow 
always  accompanies  the  body,  he  too,  from  that  day,  fol- 
lowed always  Phralaong,  striving  to  throw  every  obstacle 
in  his  way  towards  the  dignity  of  Budha.  Trampling 
down  every'  human  and  Worldly  consideration,  and  despi- 
sing a power  full  of  vanity  and  illusion,  Phralaong  left 
the  city  of  Kapilawot,  at  the  full  moon  of  July  under  the 
constellation  Oottarutlian*  A little  while  after,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  of  turing  back  his  head  and  casting  a last 
glance  over  the  magnificent  city  he  was  leaving  behind 
him  ; but  he  soon  overcome  that  inordinate  desire  and 
denied  to  himself  this  gratification  It  is  said,  that  on  the 
very  instant  he  was  combating  the  rising  sense  of  curiosi- 
ty, the  mighty  earth  turned  with  a great  velocity,  like  a 

His  name,  accordin' to  its  orthography,  is  Mvr  or  Mart,  Imt  the  Iturmeso 
call  liiru  Manh.  which  moans  prido.  Maith  ts.  therefore,  the  evil  spirit  of 
prole,  or  ratlwr  personified  pride  an  1 the  onumv  of  mankin  I.  ever  ready  tor 
oppose  the  benevolent  desi  gns  and  generous  efforts  of  Uitdnu,  in  cw Tying 
on  his  great  nudertiuing  calculated  to  benefit  humanity,  by  teaching  men 
the  way  that  leads  to  the  deli  varan 'e  from  all  miseries.  The  Hist  plan  con- 
ro  lled  l»y  Manh,  for  stopping,  at  the  very  onset  tho  progress  of  Pnralamig, 
is  to  Batter  his  ambition  by  promising  him  all  the  k ia/Join*  of  thi * trorl  l 
«<><•/  their  j/fortf.  From  that  day,  the  tempter  never  lost  sight  of  the  benevo- 
lent ludlia  hnt  foil  mod  him  everywhere.  endeavoring  to  prevent  tho  im- 
mense success  that  was  to  attend  his  future  mission.  The  evil  propensities 
which  constitute,  as  at  were,  the  very  essence  of  M.v ill’s  nature,  are  con- 
cupiscence, envy,  and  an  irresistible  pi  oneness  to  do  harm.  The  devil  iu- 
ilecd,  could  hardly  be  made  up  of  worse  materials. 

It,  is  ready  interesting  through  the  course  of  this  legend  to  read  of  the 
Unmtcrrupted  ellbrts,  made  by  the  peisonilie  ilion  of  evil  to  thwart  Budha 
in  all  his  benevolent  designs.  The  antagonism  Imgins  now,  hut  it  will  bo 
maintained  with  an  obstinate  and  prolonged  activity,  during  the  whole  life 
of  flu. Ilia. 
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potter’s  wheel,  so  that  the  very  object  he  denied  himself 
the  satisfaction  of  contemplating,  came  of  itself  under  his 
eyes.  Phralaong  hesitated  awhile  as  to  the  direction  he 
was  to  follow,  but  he  resolved  instantly  to  push  on  strait 
before  him. 

Ilis  progress  through  the  country  resembled  a splendid 
triumphal  ovation.  Sixty  thousand  Nats  marched  in  front 
of  him,  an  equal  number  followed  him,  and  as  many 
surrounded  him  on  his  right  and  on  his  left.  All  of  them 
carried  lighted  torches,  pouring  a Hood  of  light  in  every 
direction  ; others  again  spread  perfumes  aud  flowers 
brought  from  their  own  seats.  All  joined  in  chorus,  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  l’hralaong.  The  sound  of  their  united 
voices  resembled  the  loud  peals  of  continued  thunder,  and 
the  resounding  of  the  mighty  waves,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount  Oogando.  Flowers  shedding  the  most  fragrant 
odour,  where  seen  gracefully  undulating  in  the  air,  like 
an  immense  canopy,  extending  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
horizon.  During  that  night,  Phralaong  attended  with  that 
brillant  retinue,  travelled  a distance  of  thirty  youdzanas, 
and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Anauma.  Turning 
his  face  towards  Tsancla,  he  asked  what  was  the  river's 
name.  Anauma  is  its  name,  replied  his  faithful  atten- 
dant. I will  not,  said  Phralaong  to  himself,  show  myself 
unworthy  of  the  high  dignity  I aspire  to.  Spurring  his 
horse,  the  fierce  animal  leaped  at  once  to  the  opposite 
bank.  Phralaong  alighted  on  the  ground  which  was  co- 
vered with  a fine  sand  resembling  pearls  when  the  rays  of 
the  sun  fell  upon  it,  in  the  morning.  On  that  spot  he 
divested  himself  of  his  dress,  and  calling  Tsanda  to  him, 
he  directed  him  to  take  charge  of  his  ornaments  and  car- 
ry them  back,  with  the  horse  Kantika,  to  his  palace. 
For  himself,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a Ka- 
lian. Your  servant  too,  replied  Tsanda,  will  become  al- 
so a Recluse  in  your  company.  No,  said  the  prince,  the 
profession  of  llahan  does  not  at  present  1 refit  you.  He 
reiterated  this  prohibition  three  times.  When  in;  was 
handing  over  to  Tsaiula  his  costly  ornaments,  he  said  to 
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himself  : — these  Ion"  hairs  that  cover  my  head,  and  my 
beard  too,  are  superfluities  unbecoming  the  profession  of 
ltahnn.  "Whereupon,  with  one  hand  unsheathing  his 
sword,  and  with  the  other  seizing  his  comely  hairs,  he 
cut  them  with  a single  stroke.  What  remained  of  his 
hairs  on  the  head,  measured  about  one  inch  and  a half  in 
length.  In  like  manner  he  disposed  of  his  beard.  From 
that  time  he  never  needed  shaving — the  hairs  of  his  beard 
and  those  of  the  head  never  grew  longer  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  42  Holding  his  hairs  and  turban  to- 
gether he  cried  aloud  : — if  I am  destined  to  become  a 
Budha,  let  these  hairs  and  turban  remain  suspended  in 
the  air  ; if  not,  let  them  drop  down  on  the  ground. 
Throwing  up  both  at  the  height  of  one  youdzana,  they 
remained  suspended  in  the  air  until  a Nat  came  with  a 
rich  basket,  put  them  therein,  and  carried  them  to  the 
seat  of  Tawadeintha.  He  there  erected  the  Dzcdi  Dzou- 
lamani,  wherein  they  were  religiously  deposited.  Casting 
his  regards  on  his  own  person,  Phralaong  saw  that  his 
rich  and  shining  robe  did  not  answer  his  purpose,  nor 
appear  befitting  the  poor  and  humble  profession,  he 
was  about  to  embrace.  Whilst  his  attention  was  taken 
up  with  this  consideration,  a great  Brahma  named  Gati- 
gara,  who  in  the  days  of  the  Budha  Kathaba  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  our  Phralaong,  and  who  during  the  pe- 
riod that  elapsed  between  the  manifestation  of  that  Bud- 
ha to  the  present  time,  had  not  grown  old,  discovered  at 
once  the  perplexity  of  his  friend’s  mind.  Prince  Theid- 
dat,  said  he,  is  preparing  to  become  a Rahan,  but  he  is 
not  supplied  with  the  dress  and  other  implements  essen- 

42. — This  circumstance  explains  one  peculiarity  ohservahle  in  all  the 
statues  represent  ini'  Emilia.  The  head  is  invariably  covered  with  sharp 
points,  resembling  those  thorns  with  which  the  thick  envelope  of  the  durian 
fruit  is  armed.  Often  I had  inquired  as  to  the  motive  that  induced  native 
sculptors  to  leave  on  the  head  of  all  statues,  these  sorts  of  iuverted  nails, 
without  ever  being  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  answer.  It  was  only 
after  having  read  this  passage  of  the  life  of  Budha.  that  i was  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  this  apparently  singular  custom,  which  is  designed  to  remind  all 
i'.udhists  of  the  ever  continued  wonder  whereby  the  bail's  which  remained 
on  Budha's  head,  never  grew  longer,  from  the  day  he  cut  them  with  his 
sword. 
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tiallv  required  for  his  future  calling.  I will  provide  him 
now  with  the  Thinbaing,  the  Kowot,  the  Dugout,  the  Patta, 
the  leathern  girdle,  the  hatchet,  the  needle  and  filter. 43 
He  took  w'ith  .him  all  these  articles,  and  in  an  instant,  ar- 
rived in  the  presence  of  Phralaong  to  whom  he  presented 
them.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  that 
dress,  and  untrained  to  the  use  of  those  new  implemnnts, 
the  piince,  like  a man  who  had  been  a Recluse  during 
several  existences,  put  on,  with  a graceful  gravity,  his 
new  dress.  He  adjusted  the  Thinbaing  round  his  waist, 
covered  his  body  with  the  Kowot,  threw  the  dugout  over 
his  shoulders,  and  suspended  to  his  neck  the  bag  contain- 
ing the  earthen  patta.  Assuming  the  grave,  meek  and 
dignified  countenance  of  a Rahau,  he  called  Tsanda  and 
bade  him  to  go  back  to  his  father  and  relate  to  him  all 
that  he  had  seen.  Tsanda  complying  with  his  master’s 
request,  prostrated  himself  three  times  before  him  ; then 
rising  up,  he  wheeled  to  the  right  and  departed.  The 
spirited  horse  hearing  the  last  words  of  Phralaong,  could 
no  more  control  his  grief. 41  Alas ! said  he,  I will  see  no 
more  my  master  in  this  world.  His  sorrow  grew  so  great 
that  his  heart  split  into  two  parts,  and  he  died  on  the  spot. 

43 — Every  Talapoin  or  Recluse  must  be  provided  with  one  needle,  where- 
with he  is  to  sew  his  dress,  one  hatchet  to  cut  the  wood  he  may  be  in 
need  of,  either  for  erecting  a shelter  for  himself,  or  for  other  purposes,  and 
one  filter  to  strain  the  water  he  intends  to  drink,  that  it  should  be  cleared 
from  all  impurities,  but  chiefly  of  insects  or  any  living  body  that  might  Iu 
in  it,  which  would  expose  the  drinker  thereof,  to  the  enormous  sin  of  caus- 
ing the  death  of  some  animal. 

14. — The  various  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  horse  Kantika,  and  tin* 
grief  he  feels  at  parting  with  Ins  master,  grief  which  reaches  so  far  as  to 
cause  his  death,  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary.. puerile  and  ridiculous 
to  every  one,  oxcept  to  Uudhists  One  great  principle  of  that  religions  sys- 
tem, is  that  inau  does  not  differ  from  animals  iu  nature,  but  only  in  rela- 
tive perfection.  In  animals  there  are  souls  as  well  as  in  men,  hut  those 
souls  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  their  merits,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their 
demerits,  are  yet  in  a very  imperfect  state  When  the  law  of  demerits 
grows  weak,  and  that  of  merits  gathers  strength,  the  soul,  though  continu- 
ing to  inhabit  the  body  of  animals,  lias  the  knowledge  of  voo  l and  evil,  an  l 
can  attain  to  a certain  degree  of  perfection.  I’udhistic  writings  supply  many 
instances  of  this  belief.  Whilst  Kudha  was  iu  the  desert,  an  elephant  min- 
istered to  all  his  wants.  As  a reward  for  such  a series  of  services,  Rudha 
preached  to  him  the  law,  and  led  him  at  once  to  the  deliverance,  that  is  to 
say  to  the  state  of  Ncibban.  When  one  animal  has  progressed  so  far  in  the 
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After  his  death,  he  became  a Nat  in  the  seat  of  Tawa- 
dcintha.  The  aftlictiou  of  Tsanda,  at  parting  with  his 
good  master,  was  increased  by  the  death  of  Kantika.  The 
tears  that  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  resembled  drops  of 
liquid  silver. 

Phralaong  having  thus  begun  the  life  of  a Recluse, 
spent  seven  days  alone  in  a forest  of  mango  trees,  enjoy- 
ing in  that  retirement  the  peace  and  happiness  of  soul 
which  solitude  alone  can  confer.  The  place,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  he  began  his  religious  life,  is 
called  Anupyia,  in  the  country  belonging  to  the  Malla 
Princes,  lie  then  started  for  the  country  of  Radzagio, 
travelling  on  foot  a distance  of  thirty  youdzanas.  Arriv- 
ed near  the  gate  of  the  royal  city,  Phralaong  stopped  for 
a while,  saying  within  himself : — Peimpathara,  the  king 
of  this  country  will,  no  doubt,  hear  of  my  arrival  to  this 
place.  Knowing  that  the  son  of  king  Thoodaudana  is 
actually  in  his  own  royal  city,  he  will  insist  upon  my  ac- 
cepting all  sorts  of  presents.  But  now  in  my  capacity  of 
Italian,  I must  decline  accepting  them,  and  by  the  rules 
of  my  profession  I am  bound  to  go  and  beg  along  the 
■streets,  from  house  to  house,  the  food  necessary  for  my 
support,  lie  instantly  resumed  his  journey,  entered  the 
city  through  the  eastern  gate,  the  patta  hanging  on  his 
side,  and  followed  the  first  row  of  houses,  receiving  the 
alms  which  pious  hands  offered  him.  At  the  moment  of 
bis  arrival  the  whole  city  was  shaken  by  a mighty  com- 
motion, like  that  which  is  felt  in  the  seat  of  Thoora  when 
the  Nat  Athoorein  makes  his  apparition  into  it.  The  in- 
habitants, terrified  at  such  an  ominous  sign,  ran  in  all 

way  of  menu,  a*  to  lie  a'*le  to  di»ceru  betive'u  goo  l and  ba  t,  it  is  said  that 
he  is  ripe,  or  tit  to  become  man.  Tile  horse  Kantika  seems  to  have  reached 
that  state  of  full  ripeness,  since  after  bis  death,  lie  passed  to  tile  state  of 
Nat.  This  peculiar  tenet  of  lliulhistie  faith,  accounts  fertile  fust  of  tlio 
live  great  commands,  winch  extends  to  animals  tile  ionual  injunction  of  no  t 
killing.  Wbeii  a candidate  is  admitted,  according  to  the  prescriptions  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  Kamhawa,  into  the  order  of  Italians,  he  is  expressly  and 
solemnly  commanded  to  refrain  from  committing  four  sins  which  would  de- 
prive him  dc  facto  of  the  dignity  liu  lias  been  elevated  to.  The  taking  away 
xvillmgly  of  the  life  of  any  thing  unlimited  is  one  of  these  four  treepaxsiiigs. 
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haste  to  the  palace.  Admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  they  told  him  that  they  knew  not  what  sort  of 
being  had  just  arrived  in  the  city’,  walking  through  the 
streets  and  begging  alms.  They  could  not  ascertain  whe- 
ther he  Was  a Nat,  a man  or  a Galong  The  king,  look- 
ing from  his  apartments  over  the  city,  saw  Phralaong, 
whose  meek  deportment  removed  all  anxiety  from  his 
mind.  He,  however,  directed  a few  of  his  noblemen  to 
go  and  watch  attentively  all  the  movements  of  the  stran- 
ger. If  he  be,  said  he,  a Ililou,  he  will  soon  leave  the 
city  and  vanish  away  ; if  a Nat,  he  will  raise  himself  in 
the  air  ; if  a Naga,  he  will  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
earth.  Phralaong  having  obtained  the  quantity  of  rice, 
vegetables,  &c.,  he  thought  sufficient  for  his  meal,  left 
the  city  through  the  same  gate  by  which  he  had  entered 
it,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a small  bill,  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  and  tried  to  make  his  meal  with  the  things 
he  had  received.  He  could  not  swallow  the  first  mouth- 
ful, which  he  threw  out  of  his  mouth  in  utter  disgust. 
Accustomed  to  live  sumptuously  and  feed  on  the  most  deli- 
cate things,  his  eyes  could  not  bear  even  the  sight  of  that 
loathsome  mixture  of  the  coarsest  articles  of  food,  collec- 
ted at  the  bottom  of  his  patta.  He  soon,  however,  reco- 
vered from  that  shock  ; and  gathered  fresh  strength  to 
subdue  the  opposition  of  nature,  overcome  its  repugnance, 
and  conquer  its  resistance.  Reproaching  himself  for 
such  an  unbecoming  ■Weakness  : — was  I not  aware,  said 
he,  with  a feeling  of  indignation  against  himself,  that  when 
I took  up  the  dress  of  a mendicant,  such  would  be  my 
food.  The  moment  is  come  to  trample  upon  nature’s  ap- 
petites. Whereupon  he  took  up  his  patta,  ate  cheerfully 
his  meal,  and  never  afterwards,  did  he  ever  feel  any  re- 
pugnance for  what  things  soever  he  had  to  eat. 

The  king’s  messengers  having  closely  watched  and  at- 
tentively observed  all  that  had  happened,  returned  to  their 
master  to  whom  they  related  all  the  paticulars  they  had 
witnessed.  Let  my  carriage  be  ready,  said  the  king,  and 
you,  follow  me  to  the  place  where  this  stranger  is  rest- 
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in".  He  soon  perceived  Phralaong  at  a distance,  sitting 
quietly  after  his  refection.  Peimpathara  alighted  from 
his  conveyance,  respectfully  drew  near  to  Phralaong  and 
having  occupied  a scat  in  a becoming  place,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  contentment  and  inexpressible  joy,  to  such 
nn  extent,  indeed,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  Having  at  last  recovered 
from  the  first  impression,  he  addressed  Phralaong  in  the 
following  manner : Venerable  Kalian,  you  seem  to  be 

young  still,  and  in  the  prime  of  your  life  ; in  your  person 
you  are  gifted  with  the  most  attractive  and  noble  quali- 
ties, indicating  surely  your  illustrious  and  royal  extrac- 
tion. I have  under  my  control  and  in  my  possession  a 
countless  crowd  of  officers,  elephants,  horses,  and  cha- 
riots, affording  every  desix-able  convenience  for  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  every  description.  Please  to  accept  of 
a numerous  retinue  of  attendants  with v whom  you  may 
enjoy  yourself,  whilst  remaining  within  my  dominions. 
May  I be  allowed  to  ask  what  country  you  belong  to,  w ho 
you  are,  and  from  what  illustrious  lineage  and  descent  you 
are  come  ? Phralaong  said  to  himself : — it  is  evident  that 
the  king  is  unacquainted  with  both  my  name  and  origin ; 
I w ill,  however,  satisfy  him  on  the  subject  of  his  enquiry. 
Pointing  out  with  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
he  had  come  from,  he  said *1  arrive  from  the  country 
which  has  been  governed  by  a long  succession  of  the  des- 
cendants of  Prince  Kothala.  I have  indeed  been  born 
from  royal  progenitors,  but  I have  abandoned  all  the  pre- 
rogatives attached  to  my  position,  and  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  Rahan.  From  my  heart  I have  rooted  up  con- 
cupiscence, covetousness  and  all  affections  to  the  things 
of  this  world.  To  this  the  king  replied  : — I have  heard 
that  Prince  Theiddat,  son  of  king  Thoodaudana,  had  seen 
four  great  signs,  portending  his  future  destiny  for  the 
profession  of  llahan,  which  would  be  but  a step  to  lead 
him  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  a Budha.  The  first  part  of 
the  prediction  has  been  already  fulfilled.  When  the  se- 
cond shall  have  received  its  accomplishment,  I beg  you 
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\vrll  show  your  benevolence  to  me  and  my  people.  I 
hope  my  kingdom  will  be  the  first  country  you  will  direct 
Vour  steps  to,  after  having  acquired  the  supreme  science. 
To  this  Phralaong  graciously  assented. 

Phralaong  having  left  the  king,  resumed  his  journey 
and  fell  in  with  a Rathee, 45  or  hermit,  nanled  Alara,  and 
inquired  about  the  several  Dzahs.  Alara*  satisfied  him 

45 — The  foot  of  Budha  placing;  himself  under  the  tuition  of  two  masters 
Or  teachers  leading  an  ascetic  life,  to  learn  from  them  notions  of  the  most 
abstruse  nature,  establishes,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  ex- 
istence in  India  of  a large  nutil!H*r  of  individuals,  Wbo  living  in  some  retired 
Rpot.  far  from  the  tumult  of  society,  citdeAvoilred  by  constant  application, 
to  dive  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  morals  and  metaphysics.  The  fame  of 
the  learniug  of  many  among  them  attracted  to  their  solitude,  Crowds  of 
disciples  anxious  to  study  under  such  enliiiedt  masters  Hence  wo  see  some 
of  those  Rathees  at  the  heal  of  four  or  five  hundred  disciples.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  most  distinguished  Rathees  became  the  founders  of  many  of 
those  philosophico-religious  schools  for  which  India  was  renowned,  from  tho 
remotest  antiquity.  Like  many  others  who  thirsted  for  knowledge,  I’hara- 
laong  resorted  to  the  schools  Of  the  Rathees,  as  to  the  tlieu  most  celebrated 
neats  of  learning. 

From  this  fact  we  may  tie  allowed  to  draw  another  inference,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a consequence  of  what  has  been  stated  in  a foregoing  note, 
Hoarding  the  superior  antiquity  of  Hralnuinism  over  BuIhUin.  I’harlaong 
was  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  a society  regulated  and  governed  by  Brah- 
minical  institutions.  He  imlst  have  been  imbued,  from  tne  earliest  days  of 
his  elementary  education,  with  the  notions  generally  taught,  Viz  i the  Brali- 
minical  ones.  When  he  grew  Up  and  began  to  think  for  himself,  he  was 
displeased  with  certain  doctrines  which  did  not  tally  with  his  own  ideas. 
Following  the  example  of  many  that  had  preceded  him  in  the  way  of  inno- 
vation, he  boldly  shaped  bis  Course  in  a new  direction,  and.  soon  arrived  at 
a Huai  issue  on  many  jxiints,  both  with  his  teachers,  amt  some  df  the  doc- 
trines generally  received  in  the  society  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  doctrines  supposed  to  have  beeil 
preached  by  the  latest  Budha,  are  but  an  off-shnot  of  Rrahmiuism.  This 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  great  resemblance  subsisting  between  many 
doctrines  of  both  creeds.  The  cardinal  points  on  which  these  two  systems 
Essentially  differ,  are  the  beginning  ami  the  end  of  living  beings.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  there  is  a multitude  of  points  oil  which  both  systems 
so  (lerfcctly  agree,  that  they  appear  blended  together. 

The  Rathees  seem,  according  to  the  institutes  of  Menoo,  to  have  beeil 
first  in  observing  two  practices,  much  enforced  by  the  Wini  in  subsequent 
times.  They  were  supported  by  tne  alms  bestowed  on  them  by  their  dis- 
ciples and  the  admirers  of  their  singular  mode  of  life.  They  were  courted 
Hud  esteemed  by  the  world,  iu  proportion  to  the  contempt  they  appeared  to 
hold  it  in.  Denying  to  themselves  the  pleasures  which  were  oppoed  to 
their  austere  life,  they  observed,  as  long  as  they  remained  Rathees,  the 
rules  of  the  strictest  celibacy. 

Pluulaong,  preparing  himself  for  his  future  high  calling,  began  to  study 
the  science  of  JfziH  under  distinguished  masters.  What  is  meant  by  Dzant 
10 
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on  four  kinds  of  Dzans,  but  as  regards  the  fifth,  he  vca.$ 
obliged  to  refer  him  to  another  Rathee  named  Otrdaka, 
who  gave  him  the  necessary  explanations.  Having  no- 
thing more  to  learn  from  those  masters,  Phralaong  said  to 
himself : — “ the  knowledge  I have  thus  acquired,  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  Budha.” 
Whereupon  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Kama- 
tan  46  or  meditation  on  the  instability  and  nothingness  of 
all  that  exists.  To  effectuate  thoroughly  his  purpose,  he 

This  Pali  word  n irons  thought,  reflection,  meditation.  It  is  often  de- 
signed by  the  Burmese  to  mean  a peculiar  state  of  the  soul  that  has  already 
made  great  progress  in  the  way  of  perfection.  Phralaong  intended,  by  plac- 
ing himself  under  the  direction  of  those  eminent  teachers,  to  learn  the 
great  art  of  training  his  mind  for  the  obtaining,  by  constant  and  well  direc- 
ted meditations,  of  high  mental  attainments.  In  the  book  of  Budhistic 
metaphysics,  1 have  found  the  science  of  Dzan  divided  into  five  parts,  or 
rather  five  steps,  which  the  mind  has  to  ascend  successively,  ere  it  can  en- 
joy a state  of  perfect  quiescence,  the  highest  point  a perfected  being  can 
arrive  to,  before  reaching  tho  state  of  Xeibban.  The  first  stepfwheu  the 
soul  searches  after  what  is  good  and  perfect,  and  having  discovered  it, 
turns  its  attention  and  the  energy  of  its  facult  es  towards  it  The  2nd, 
when  tho  soul  begins  to  contemplate  steadily  what  it  1ms  first  discovered, 
and  rivets  upon  it,  its  attention.  In  the  3rd  stage,  the  soul  fondly  relishes, 
and  is.  as  it  were,  entirely  taken  with  it.  In  the  4th  the-  soul  calmly  en- 
joys and  quietly  feasts  on  the  pure  truths  it  has  loved  in  the  former  state. 
In  the  5th.  the  soul,  jierfectly  satiated  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  remains 
in  a state  of  complete  quietude,  perfect  fixity,  unmoved  stability,  which  no- 
thing can  any  longer  alter  or  disturb.  The  Burmese  and  all  Budbmts.  al- 
ways fond  of  what  is  wonderful,  attribute  supernatural  perfections  to  those* 
who  have  so  fan*  advanced  in  mental  attainments.  Their  bodies  become,  as 
it  were,  half  spiritualised,  so  that  they  can,  according  to  their  wishes,  carry 
themselves  through  the  air,  from  one  place  to- another,  without  the  least 
hindrance  or  difficulty. 

46. — K uniat  an  means  the  fixing  of  the  attention  on  owe  object  so  as  to* 
investigate  thoroughly  all  its  constituent  jwrts,  its  principle  ami  origin,  its 
existence  and  its  final  destruction.  It  is  that  |»rt  of  metaphysics  which 
treats  of  the  beginning,  nature  and  end  of  lieings.  To  liccorne  proficient  in 
that  science,  a man  must  be  gifted  with  a most  extensive  knowledge  and 
an  analysing  mind  of  no  common  cast.  The  process  of  Kamatan  works  are 
as  follows  : let  it  lie  suppossd  that  man  intends  to  contemplate  one  of  tho 
four  elements,  fire  for  instance  ; he  abstracts  himself  from  every  object 
which  is  not  fire,  and  devotes  all  his  attention  to- the  contemplation  of  that 
object  alone  *,  he  examines  the  nature  of  fire,  and  finding  it  a compound  of 
several  distinct  parts,  he  investigates  the  cause  or  causes  that  keep  those 
parts  together,  and  soon  discovers  that  they  are  but  accidental  ones,  the  ac- 
tion w hereof  may  lie  impeded  or  destroyed  by  the  occurrence  of  any  sudden' 
accident.  He  concludes  that  tire  lias  I mt  a fictitious  ephemeral  existence. 
The  same  method  is  followed  in  examining  the  other  olements,  and  gradual- 
ly all  other  things  he  may  come  in  contact  with,  and  his  final  conclusion  is. 
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repaired  to  the  solitude  of  Oorouwela,  where  he  de- 
voted all  his  time  to  the  deepest  meditation.  On  a cer- 
tain day,  it  happened  that  five  Rahans,  on  theft  way  to  a 
certain  place  to  get  their  food,  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
Phralaong  lived  and  had  already  entered  on  the  course  of 
his  penitential  deeds.  They  soon  became  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  our  hermit  was  to  become  a Budha.  They 
resolved  to  stay  with  him  and  render  him  all  the  needful 
services,  such  as  sweeping  the  place,  cooking  rice,  &c. 

The  time  for  the  six  years  of  meditation  was  nearly 
over,  when  Phralaong  undertook  a great  fast, 47  which 
■was  carried  to  such  a degree  of  abstemiousness  that  he 

that  all  things  placed  without  him.  have  no  real  existence,  being  mere  illu- 
sions divested  of  all  reality.  He  infers,  again,  that  all  things  are  subjected 
to  the  law  of  incessant  change,  without  fixity  or  stability.  The  wise  man 
therefore  can  feel  no  attachment  for  objects  which  in  his  own  opinion,  are 
but  illusions  aud  deception  ; his  mind  can  no  whore  find  rest  in  the  midst 
of  illusions  always  succeeding  to  each  other.  Having  surveyed  all  that  is 
distinct  of  self,  he  applies  himself  to  the  work  of  investigating  the  origin 
and  nature  of  his  body.  After  a lengthened  examination,  he  arrives,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  the  same  conclusion  : — his  body  is  a mere  illusion 
without  reality,  subjected  to  eliauges  and  destruction.  He  feels  that  it  is 
as  vet  distinct  from  self.  Ho  despises  his  body  as  he  does  everything  else, 
and  has  uo  concern  for  it.  He  lougs  for  the  .state  of  Neibban  as  the  only 
one  woithy  of  the  wise  man’s  earnest  desires.  By  such  a preliminary  step, 
the  student,  having  estrauged  himself  from  this  world  of  illusions,  advances 
towards  the  study  of  the  excellent  works  which  will  pave  the  way  to  Neib- 
Iran  The  Burmese  reckon  forty  Kaiuatans.  They  are  often  repeated  over 
by  devotees,  whose  weak  intellect  is  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  the 
meaning  they  are  designed  to  couvey  to  the  mind 

Notwithstanding  his  singular  aptitude  in  acquiring  knowledge,  Phralaong 
devoted  six  whole  years,  in  the  solitude  of  Oorouwela,  busily  engaged  in 
mastering  the  umfouud  science  he  aimed  at  acquiring.  It  was  during  that 
time  that  he  received  the  visits  of  live  Italians,  whose  chief  was  named 
KLoondanha  They  were  very  probably,  like  so  many  of  their  profession, 
travelling  about  in  search  of  knowledge.  They  placed  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  Phralaoug,  and  in  exchange  for  the  lessons  they  received 
from  him,  they  serve  1 him  as  humble  aud  grateful  disciples  are  wont  to  at- 
tend on  a highly  esteemed  teacher.  In  this  as  well  as  many  other  circum- 
HtaiiCBs,  we  see  that  previous  to  Gaudama’s  preachings,  there  already  exist- 
ed in  India,  an  order  of  devotees  or  enthusiasts,  who  lived  secluded  from  the 
world,  devoted  to  the  study  of  religious  doctrines  aud  the  practice  of  virtues 
of  the  highest  onler.  The  order  of  liudhistic  m mks  or  Tala  mins,  which 
has  Ijcen  subsequently  established  by  the  author  of  ruidhisin,  is  hut  a moll- 
ification of  what  actually  suusisted  iu  full  vigor,  in  his  own  country  aud  iu 
iiis  own  time. 

47. — In  a Bulhintic  point  of  view  ths  only  reason  tint  may  lie  assignol 
/or  the  extraordinary  fast  of  1’nralaoiig  is  the  sati  faction  of  showing  do  ths 
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scarcely  allowed  to  himself  the  use  of  a grain  of  rice  or 
sesamum  a-day,  and  finally  denied  himself  even  that  fee- 
ble pittance.  But  the  Nats  who  observed  his  excessive 
mortification,  inserted  Nat  food  through  the  pores  of  his 
skin.  Whilst  Phralaong  was  thus  undergoing  such  a se- 
vere fasting,  his  face,  that  was  of  a beautiful  gold  color,  be- 
came black  ; the  thirty-two  marks  indicative  of  his  future 
dignity,  disappeared.  On  a certain  day,  when  he  was 
walking  in  a much  enfeebled  state,  on  a sudden  he  felt 
an  extreme  weakness,  similar  to  that  caused  by  a dire 
starvation.  Unable  to  stand  up  any  longer,  he  fainted 
and  fell  on  the  ground.  Among  the  Nats  that  were  pre- 
sent, some  said : the  Rahan  Gaudama  is  dead  indeed ; 
some  others  replied : he  is  not  dead,  but  has  fainted  from 
want  of  food.  Those  who  believed  he  was  dead,  hasten- 
ed to  his  father’s  palace  to  convey  to  him  the  sad  message 
of  his  son’s  death.  Thoodaudana  enquired  if  his  son  died 
previous  to  his  becoming  a Budha.  Having  been  answer- 
ed to  the  affirmative,  he  refused  to  give  credit  to  the 
words  of  the  Nats.  The  reason  of  his  doubting  the  accu- 
racy of  the  report  was,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  great 
wonders  prognosticating  his  son’s  future  dignity  that  had 
taken  place,  first  when  Phralaong,  then  an  infant,  was 
placed  in  the  presence  of  a famous  Rathee,  and  secondly, 
when  he  slept  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  Tsampoo-tha- 
bia.  The  fainting  being  over,  and  Phralaong  having  re- 
world the  display  of  wonderful  action.  Fastings  and  other  works  of  morti- 
fication have  always  been  much  practised  by  the  Indian  philosophers  of 
past  ages,  who  thereby  attracted  the  notice,  respect,  admiration  and  vene- 
ration of  the  world.  Siioh  rigorous  exercises,  too,  were  deemed  of  great  help 
for  enabling  the  soul  to  have  a more  perfect  control  over  the  senses,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  empire  of  reason.  They  are  also  conducive  to  wan  Is 
the  calm  ami  undist”rl>ed  state  where  the  soul  is  bettor  fitted  for  the  ar- 
duous task  of  constant  meditation.  The  fast  of  Gaudama,  preparatory  to 
his  obtaining  the  Budhaship,  recalls  to  the  mind  that  which  our  Lord  un- 
derwent, ere  he  began  his  uivine  mission.  If  the  writer,  through  this  work, 
has  ma  le  onoe  or  twice  a remark  of  similar  import,  he  has  done  so,  not 
with  the  intention  of  stating  facts.  He  has  ooiumuuicated  to  the  reader 
the  feelings  of  surprise  and  astonishment  lie  experienced  when  he  thought 
to  have  met  with  many  circumstances,  respecting  the  founder  of  Hudliisii), 
which  apparently  bear  great  similarity  to  some  connected  with  the  mission 
of  our  Saviour. 
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covered  his  senses,  the  same  Nats  went  in  all  haste  to 
Thoodaudana,  to  inform  him  of  his  son’s  happy  recovery. 
“ I knew  well,”  said  the  king,  “ that  my  son' could  not 
die  ere  he  had  become  a Budha.”  The  fame  of  Phra- 
laong  having  spent  six  years  in  a solitude,  addicted  to 
meditation  and  mortification,  spread  abroad  like  the  sound 
of  a great  bell 48  bung  in  the  canopy  of  the  skies. 

48. — Bells  are  common  in  Bnrmah,  mid  tlio  people  of  that  country  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting  them.  Most  of  the  bells  to  be  seen  in 
the  Pagodas,  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  in  shape,  differing  somewhat  from 
those  user!  in  Europe.  The  inferior  part  is  less  widened,  and  there  is  a 
large  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part.  No  tongue  is  hung  in  the  in- 
terior, but  the  sound  is  producod  by  striking,  with  a horn  of  deer  or  elk,  tho 
outward  surface  of  the  lower  part.  No  belfry  is  erected  for  the  hells  ; they 
are  fixed  on  a pieco  of  timber  laid  horizontally,  and  supported  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities, by  two  posts,  at  such  a height  that  the  inferior  part  of  the  bell 
is  raised  about  five  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  largest  specimens  of  Burmese  a- 1 in  casting  bells  of  groat  weight,  are 
the  two  bells  to  be  seen,  the  one  at  the  large  Pagoda  of  Rangoon,  called 
Shwav  Dagon,  and  the  other  at  Mingou,  aliout  12  or  15  miles  north  of 
Amerapoura,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  first  in  the  town 
of  Rangoon,  was  cast  in  1812,  when  King  Tbarawaddy  visited  the  place, 
with  the  intention  of  foundiug  a new  city,  more  distant  from  the  river,  and 
nearer  to  the  mount  upon  which  rises  the  splendid  Shway  Dagon.  In  its 
shape  and  form,  it  exactly  resembles  the  kind  of  bells  above  described. 
Here  are  some  particulars  respectiug  that  large  piece  of  metal,  collected 
from  the  inscription  to  be  seen  upon  it.  It  was  cast  on  the  5th  day  of  the 
full  moon  of  (February)  Tabodwai,  1203  of  the  Burmese  era.  The  weight 
of  metal  is  94,682  lbs  ; its  height  9^  cubits  ; its  diameter  5 cubits  ; its 
thickness  20  fingers  pr  16  inches.  But  during  tho  process  of  melting,  the 
well  disposed  came  forward  aud  threw  in,  copi>er,  silver  and  gold  in  great 
quantities  It  is  supposed  (says  the  writer  of  the  inscription)  that  in  this 
way,  the  weight  was  increased  one  fourth. 

The  bell  of  Mingon  was  cast  in  tho  beginning  of  this  century.  In  shape 
And  form,  it  resembles  our  bells  of  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  some  for- 
eigner residing  at  Ava,  suggested  the  idea  of  giving  such  an  unusual  form  to 
that  monumental  hell.  Its  height  is  18  feet,  besides  7 feet  for  hanging  ap- 
paratus. It  has  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  in  thickness 
its  weight  is  supposed  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  English  pounds. 

In  the  interior,  largo  Yellowish  and  greyish  streaks  indicate  that  consi- 
derable quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  thrown  in  during  the  pro- 
cess of  melting.  No  idea  cau  at  present  be  had  of  the  power  of  the  sound 
of  that  bell,  as  its  enormous  weight  hiis  caused  the  pillars  that  support  it, 
partially  to  give  way.  To  prevent  a final  disaster,  the  orifice  of  the  bell  has 
been  made  to  rest  on  large  short  posts,  sunk  in  the  ground  and  rising  about 
three  feet  above  it  On  no  respect,  can  these  bells  bear  any  comparison 
with  those  of  Europe.  They  are  mightily  rough  and  rude  attempts  at  do- 
ing works  on  a scale  far  surpassing  the  abilities  of  native  workmen,  who, 
otherwise,  succeed  tolerably  well  in  casting  the  comparatively  small  bells, 
commonly  met  with,  in  the  the  court  yards  of  Pagodas, 
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Phralaong  soon  remarked  that  fasting  and  mortifica- 
tion were  not  works  of  sufficient  value  for  obtaining  the 
dignity  of  Budha  ; he  took  up  his  patta  and  went  to  the 
neighbouring  village  to  get  his  food.  Having  eaten  it, 
he  grew  stronger ; his  beautiful  face  shone  again  like 
gold,  and  the  thirty-two  signs  reappeared.  <48*")  The  five 
Rahans  that  had  lived  with  him,  said  to  each  other : “ it 
is  in  vain  that  the  Rahan  Gaudama  has,  during  six  years 
of  mortification  and  sufferings,  sought  the  dignity  of  Bu- 
dha ; he  is  now  compelled  to  go  out  in  search  of  food  ; 
assuredly  if  he  be  obliged  to  live  on  such  food,  when  shall 
he  ever  become  a Budha  ? He  goes  out  in  quest  of  food  ; 
verily  he  aims  at  enriching  himself.  As  the  man,  that 
wants  drops  of  dew  or  water  to  refresh  and  wash  his  fore- 
head, has  to  look  for  them,  so  we  have  to  go  somewhere 
else,  to  learn  the  way  to,  and  the  merit  of  Dzan,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  him.”  Whereupon 
they  left  Phralaong,  took  up  their  pattas  and  tsiwarans, 

48.  ( bi *) — One  of  the  genuine  characters  of  Bmlhisui  in  correctly  exhibited 
in  this  observation  of  "hralaong  respecting  fasts,  mortifications  and  other 
seif  inflictod  penances.  They  are  not  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  way  lead- 
ing to  perfection,  nor  as  a portion,  or  a part  of  perfection  itself.  Such  deeds 
are  but  means  resorted  to,  for  weakening  passions  and  increasing  the  jmwer 
of  the  spiritual  principle  over  the  natural  one  : they  are  preparatory  to  the 
great  work  of  meditation  or  the  study  of  truth,  which  is  the  only  high  mad 
■to  perfection.  To  the  sage  that  has  already  begun  the  lalmrious  task  of  inves- 
tigating truth,  such  practices  are  of  no  use,  and  are  no  where  insisted  on,  as 
liecessarv,  or  even  useful.  In  the  book  of  discipline,  no  mention  is  made  of 
them.  The  life  of  tho  initiated,  is  one  of  self  denial  ; all  superfluities  and 
luxuries  are  strictly  interdicted  ; all  that  is  calculated  to  minister  to  pas- 
sions, and  pleasure,  is  carefully  excluded.  But  the  great  austerities  and  ma- 
cerations practised  by  the  Religious  of  the  Eramiuical  sect,  are  at  once  re- 
jected by  the  Budhist  sages  as  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  to  them.  The 
■inmates  of  the  Budhist  monasteries,  m our  days,  are  never  seen  indulging  in 
those  cruel,  disgusting  and  unnatural  practices  performed,  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  some  of  their  brethren  of  the  Hindu  persuasion.  This  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  principal  differences  or  discrepancies  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. With  i he  founder  of  Btidliism,  fasts  and  penitential  deeds  are  of  great 
.concern  to  him  who  is  as  yet  in  the  world,  living  under  the  tyranical  yoke 
of  passions,  and  the  influence  of  senses.  By  him  they  are  viewed  as  power- 
ful auxiliaries  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  for  obtaining  the  mastery  over  pas- 
sions This  [Kiiut  uuee  gained,  the  sage  can  at  once  dispense  with  tlieir 
aid,  as  being  no  longer  required.  The  follower  uf  the  Hindu  creed  looks 
upon  those  practices  as  per  w eminently  meritorious  and  capable  of  leading 
him  to  [lerfection  ; thence  the  mania  for  carrying  those  observances  to  a 
degree  revolting  to  reason  and  even  to  the  plaiu  good  sense  of  tho  people. 
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Went  to  a distance  of  eighteen  youdzanas,  and  withdrew 
into  the  forest  of  Migadawon,  near  Baranathee. 

Chapter  V. 

Thoodzala's  offering  to  Phralaong — Hit  five  dreamt — He  thapes  hit 
course  towards  the  Oniaong  tree— Miraculous  appearance  of  a 
throne — Victory  of  Phralaong  over  Manh  Nat — Hit  meditations 
during  forty  nine  days  near  the  Bodi  tree — Ur  at  last,  obtains  the 
perfect  science — He  overcomes  the  temptations  directed  against  him, 
by  the  Daughters  of  Manh — Budha  preaches  the  law  to  a Pounha 
and  to  two  Merchants. 

At  that  time,  in  the  solitude  of  Oorouwela  there  lived 
in  a village  a rich  man  named  Thena.  He  had  a daugh- 
ter name  Thoozata.  Having  attained  the  years  of  puber- 
ty, she  repaired  to  a place  where  there  was  a Gniaong 
tree  and  made  the  following  prayer  to  the  Nat  guardian 
of  the  place  :n  “ If  I marry  a husband  that  will  prove  a 
suitable  match,  and  the  first  fruit  of  our  union  be  a male 
child,  I will  spend  annually  in  alms  deeds  100,000 
pieces  of  silver,  and  make  an  offering  at  this  spot. 
Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  its  twofold  object  granted. 
When  Phralaong  had  ended  the  six  years  of  his  fasting 
and  mortification,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  the  month 


49. — Tlie  Nats  or  Dewatas  play  a conspicuous  part  in  tho  affairs  of  this 
world.  Their  seats  are  in  the  six  lower  heavens,  forming  with  the  abode 
of  man  and  tho  four  states  of  punishment,  the  cloven  seats  of  passions.  But 
they  often  quit  their  respective  places,  and  interfere  With  the  chief  events 
that  take  place  among  men  Ilenco  we  see  them  ever  attentive  in  minis- 
tering to  all  the  wants  of  the  future  Budha.  Besides,  they  are  made  to 
watch  over  trees,  forests,  villages,  towns,  cities,  fountains,  rivers,  <fcc.  These 
are  the  good  and  benevolent  Nats.  This  world  is  also  supposed  to  be  [(copied 
with  wicked  Nats,  whose  nature  is  ever  prone  to  tho  evil.  A good  deel  of 
the  worship  of  Budhists,  consists  iu  superstitious  ceremonies  and  offerings 
made  for  propitiating  the  wicked  Nats,  and  Obtaining  favors  and  temporal 
advantages  from  the  good  ones.  Such  a worship  is  universal,  and  fully 
countenanced  by  the  Talapoins,  though  in  opposition  with  tho  real  doc- 
trines of  genuine  Bndhisni.  All  kinds  of  misfortures  are  attributed  to  the 
malignant  interference  of  the  evil  Nats.  In  case  of  severe  illness  that  has 
resisted  the  skill  of  native  medical  art,  the  physician  gravely  tells  tho  pa- 
tient and  his  relatives,  that  it  is  uscle-s  to  have  recourse  any  longer  to  me- 
dicines, hut  a conjuror  must  be  sent  for,  to  drive  out  the  malignant  spirit 
who  is  the  author  of  the  complaint  Meanwhile  directions  are  given  for  the 
erectiou  of  a shed,  where  offerings  intended  for  the  inimical  Nat,  are  depo- 
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Katsoflj  Thoodzata  was  preparing  to  make  her  grateful 
Offering  to  the  Nat  of  the  place.  She  had  been  keeping 
one  thousand  cows  in  a place  abounding  with  sweet  vines  ; 
the  milk  of  those  1,000  cows  was  given  to  five  hundred 
cows ; these  again  fed  with  their  own  milk  250  other  cows, 
and  so  on  in  a diminutive  proportion,  until  it  happened 
that  sixteen  cow's  fed  eight  others  with  their  milk.  So 
these  eight  cows  gave  a milk,  rich,  sweet  and  flavored 
beyond  all  description. 

sited.  A female  relative  df  the  patient,  begins  dancing  td  the  sound  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  The  dance  goes  on,  at  first,  in  rather  a quiet  manner  ) 
but  it  gradually  grows  more  animated,  until  it  reaches  the  acme  of  animal 
plirenzy . At  that  moment,  the  bodily  strength  of  the  dancing  lady  becomes 
exhausted  ; she  drops  on  the  ground  in  a state  of  apparent  faintness.  She 
is,  then,  approached  hy  the  conjuror,  who  asks  her  if  the  invisible  foe  has 
relinquished  his  hold  Over  the  diseased.  Having  been  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, lie  bids  the  physician  to  give  medicines  to  the  patient,  assuring 
him  that  his  remedies  will  now  act  benefically  for  restoring  the  health  of 
the  sick,  since  their  action  will  meet  no  further  Opposition  from  the  wick- 
ed Nat. 

Ignorance  brings  everywhere  superstition  in  its  train.  When  man  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  natural  calise  that  has  produced  a result  or  an  effect,' 
which  attracts  powerfully  his  mind’s  attention,  and  affects  him  to  a great 
degree,  he  is  induced  hy  his  own  weakness,  to  believe  in  the  agency  of  somo 
unknown  being,  to  account  for  the  effect  that  he  perceives.  He  devises  the 
most  ridiculous  means  for  expressing  Ids  gratitude  to  his  invisible  benefac- 
tor, if  the  result  be  a favorable  one  ; anil  has  recourse  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant measures,  to  counteract  the  evil  infiueuce  of  his  supposed  enemy,  if  the 
result  lie  fatal  to  him.  Having  once  * titered  into  the  dark  way  of  supersti- 
tion, man  is  hurried  on  ill  countless  false  directions,  by  fear,  hope  ami  other 
{Missions,  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  occurrence  Of  multifarious  and  uufore-’ 
seen  events  and  circumstances.  Ueuco  the  expre-siou  or  manifestation  of 
his  superstition  assumes  a.  variety  of  forms  and  undergoes  changes  to  an  ex- 
tent, that  baffles  every  attempt  at  either  counting  their  numberless  kinds  or 
following  them  up  through  their  ever  chancing  course.  In  addition  to  the 
Stores  of  superstitions  bequeathed  by  the  geliei-ation  that  has  preceded  him, 
man  iias  those  of  his  own  creatiou,  and  the  latter,  if  the  thought  of  his 
mind  and  the  desires  of  his  heart  could  be  analysed,  would  be  found  far  ex- 
ceeding the  former  ones,  in  number.  Having  s(snt  many  years  in  a coun- 
try where  liudhism  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  and  observed  the 
effects  of  superstition  over  the  people  in  their  daily  doings,  the  writer  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  action  done  without  the 
influence  of  some  superstitious  motive  or  consideration.  But  the  moat  pro- 
lific source  of  superstition,  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  countless  goiMl 
and  evil  Nuts,  with  whom  the  imagination  of  Budhists  lias  peopled  this 
world. 

It  can  scarcely  be  understood  how  the  followers  of  an  atheistical  creed, 
can  make,  consistently  with  their  opinions,  an  attempt  at  prayer.  Such  an 
act  of  devotion  implies  the  belief  in  a being  superior  to  men,  who  has  a con* 
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On  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  Katson,50  Thoodzata 
rose  at  an  early  hour,  to  make  ready  her  offering,  and 
disposed  every  thing  that  the  cows  should  be  simulta- 
neously milked.  When  they  were  to  be  milked,  the 
young  calves  of  their  own  accord,  kept  at  a distance  ; and 
as  soon  as  the  vessels  were  brought  near,  the  milk  began 
to  flow  in  streams,  from  the  udders,  into  those  vessels. 
She  took  the  milk  and  poured  it  into  a large  caldron,  set 
On  the  fire  which  she  had  herself  kindled.  Tlie  milk  be- 
gan to  boil ; bubbles  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
turned  on  the  right  and  sunk  in,  not  a single  drop  being 
spilt  out ; no  smoke  arose  from  the  fire  placei  Four  kings 

t rolini;  power  over  them,  and  into  whose  hands  their  destinies  are  placed. 
With  a believer  in  Hod,  prayer  is  a sacred,  nav,  a natural  duty.  But  such 
cannot  be  the  caso  with  atheists.  Jespite  of  the  withering  and  despairing 
influence  of  atheism,  nothing  can  possibly  obliterate  from  the  conscience 
and  heart  of  man.  that  inward  faith  in  a Supreme  Being.  The  pious  Thoo- 
dzata has  in  view  the  attainment  of  two  objects  : she  pritvs,  without  know- 
ing to  whom,  that  by  the  Agency  of  some  one,  she  might  obtain  the  objects 
of  her  petition.  Sha  is  anxious  to  show  lier  gratitude,  when  she  sees  that 
her  prayer  lias  been  heard.  Her  faith  to  the  almost  omnipotence  of  the 
genii,  makes  her  address  thanks  to  them.  The  Nat  is  not  the  person  td 
whom  her  prayer  appears  directed,  hut  he  is  rather  a witness  of  her  |<iti- 
tion.  The  Burmese  in  general,  under  difficult  circumstances,  unforeseen 
difficulties,  and  sudden  calamities,  use  always  the  cry  J‘Ar<t  kaibn.  God 
assist  me — to  obtain  from  above,  assistance  and  prrtteutirin  Yet  that  l’hrs 
cannot  lie  their  liiidha,  though  ho  lie  in  their  opinion  the  Fhra  per  excel- 
lence, since  they  openly  declare  that  ho  in  no  way  nltorfcres  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  world's  affairs.  Whence  that  involuntary  cry  fur  assistance, 
but  from  the  innate  consciousness  that  above  man,  there  is  some  ono  ruling 
over  his  destinies  1 An  atheistical  system  may  l>e  eiatioratod  ill  a school  of 
metaphysics,  and  forced  upon  ignorant  and  unreflecting  masses  ; but  prac- 
tice will  ever  belie  theory  Mail,  in  spite  of  his  errors  and  follies,  is  natur- 
ally a liclicviug  being  : his  own  weakness  and  multiplied  wants,  shall  ever 
compel  him  to  have  recourse  to  some  great  Being  that  can  help  and  assist 
him,  and  supply  to  a certain  extent,  the  deficiency  which  in  spite  of  him- 
self. he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  existing  in  him,  as  it  stern  and  humi- 
liating reality. 

.00. — 'Hie  Burmese,  like  all  trans-gangetic  nations,  divide  the  year  into 
twelve  lunar  months  of  2H  and  oil  days  alternately.  livery  third  year  they 
add  one  mom  h,  or  as  they  sav.  double  tile  mouth  of  Watso  (July.)  The 
year  begins  on.  or  about  the  12th  of  April.  The  days  of  worship,  are  the 
days  of  the  four  quarters  of  t he  moon  ; but  the  days  of  the  new  and  full 
moon  seem  to  have  preference  over  those  of  the  two  other  quarters,  which 
latter  are  scarcely  noticed  or  distinguished  fiom  common  days.  It  was  on 
the  day  of  tl.c  foil  nmon  of  A pi  il,  that  Thoodzata  rustle  her  grand  oiler 
i*iV 
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of  Nats  watched  about,  while  the  caldron  was  hoiliftg  ; 
the  great  Brahma  kept  open  an  umbrella  over  it ; a Tha- 
gia  brought  fuel  and  fed  the  fire.  Other  Nats  by  their" 
supernatural  power,  infused  honey  irtfo  the  milk,  and  com- 
municated thereto  a flavor  such  a*  the  like  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  abode  of  men.  On  this  occasion  alone,  and 
on  the  day  Fhralaong  entered  the  state  of  Neibban,  the' 
Nats  infused  honey  into  his  food.  Wondering  at  so  many 
extraordinary  signs  she  saw,  Thoodzata  called  her  female 
slave  named  Sounama,  related  to  her  all  that  she  had  ob- 
served, and  directed  her  to  go  to  the  Gniaong  tree,  and 
clear  away  the  place  where  she  intended  to  make  her  of- 
fering. The  servant  complying  with  her  mistress’  direc- 
tion, soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

On  that  very  night,  Phralaong  had  had  five  dreams.  if 
1 st. — It  appeared  to  him  that  the  earth  was  his  sleeping 
place,  with  the  Himawonta  for  his  pillow.  His  hand 
rested  on  the  western  ocean,  his  left  hand  on  the  eastern 
ocean,  and  his  feet  on  the  southern  ocean.  2nd.— A kind 
of  grass,  named  Tyria,  appeared  to  grow  ont  of  his  navel 
and  reached  to  the  skies.  3rd. — Ants  of  a white  appear- 
ance ascended  from  his  feet  to  the  knee  and  covered  his 

31. — The  Burmese  translator  nut  having  given  in  his  remarks,  the  expla- 
nation or  interpretation  of  l’hiatanng's  fife  dreams,  it  seems  rather  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  doing  a thing,  the  omission  of  which,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  may  he  attributed' either  tee  voluntary  omission  or  to  incapacity 
and  inability.  Let  us  try  to  make  rtp,  hi  part,  for  tiro  deficiency.  The  first 
dream  prognosticated  the  future  greatness  of  Pbralarmg,  whose  sway,  by 
the  diffusion  of  his  doctrines  throughout  the  world,  was  to  lie  universal, 
extending  from  one  sea  to  the  other  sea.  The  grass  growing  out  of  his  na- 
vel and  reaching  to  the  sky,  was  indicative  of  the  spreading  of  his  law,  not 
only  amongst  the  beings  inhabiting  the  seat  of  melt,  hut  also. amidst  those 
dwelling  in  the  abodes  of  Nats  and  Brahmas.  The  ants  covering  his  legs, 
offer  an  enigma,  the  explanation  of  which  is  reserved  to  some  future  (Edi- 
pus  As  to  the  birds  of  various  colors,  gathering  round  him,  from  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  ami  on  a siuHon  becoming  all  while,  by  their  con- 
tact with  him,  they  represent  the  innumerable  lieings.  that  will  come  to- 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  future  Bud  ha  with  divers  4 a,  positions,  and  differ- 
ent progress  in  the  way  of  merits,  and  will  all  ho  perfected  by  their  follow- 
ing the  true  way  to  merit,  that  lie  will  point  nut  to  them.  The  fifth  dream 
in  which  I’bralaong  thought  he  was  walking  on  a mountain  of  tilth,  without 
being  in  the  hast  contaminated  by  it,  foreshowed  the  incomparable  jierfec- 
lion  and  purity  of  Budlia,  who  though  remaining  in  the  world  of  passions, 
wus  no  more  to  be  ufiected  hr  their  influence. 
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legs.  4th. — Birds  of  varied  colour  and  size  appeared  to 
come  from  all  directions  and  fell  at  his  feet,  when  on  a 
sudden  they  all  appeared  white.  5th. — It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  walking  on  a mountain  of  filth,  and  passed 
over  it  without  being  in  the  least  contaminated. 

Phralaong  awaking  from  his  sleep,  said  to  himself,  af- 
ter having  reflected  for  a while  on  those  five  dreams : 
“ to-day  I shall  certainly  become  a Budha.”  Thereupon 
he  rose  instantly,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  put  on  his 
dress  and  quietly  waited  the  break  of  day,  to  go  out  in 
quest  of  his  food.  The  moment  being  arrived  to  go  out, 
he  took  up  his  patta  and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gniaong  tree.  The  whole  tree  was  made  shining  by  the 
rays  which  issued  from  his  person : he  rested  there  for  a 
while.  At  that  very  moment,  arrived  Sounama  to  clear, 
according  to  her  mistress’  orders,  the  place  for  her  offer- 
ing. As  she  approached,  she  saw'  Phralaong  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  ; the  rays  of  light  which  beamed  out  of  his 
person,  were  reflected  on  the  tree,  which  exhibited  a most 
splendid  and  dazzling  appearance.  On  observing  this 
wonder,  Sounama  said  to  herself : of  course  the  Nat  has 
come  down  from  the  tree  to  receive  the  offering  with  his 
own  hands.  Overcome  with  au  unutterable  joy,  she  im- 
mediately ran  to  her  mistress  and  related  her  adventure. 
Thoodzata  was  delighted  at  this  occurrence,  and  wishing 
to  give  a substantial  proof  of  her  gratitude  for  such  good 
news,  she  said  to  Sounama : “ from  this  moment  you  are 
no  more  my  servant ; I adopt  you  for  my  elder  daughter.” 
She  gave  her  instantly  all  the  ornaments  suitable  to  her 
new  position.  It  is  customary  with  all  the  Phralaongs  to 
•be  provided,  on  the  day  they  are  to  become  Budha,  with 
n gold  cup  of  an  immense  value.  Thoodzata  ordered  a 
golden  vessel  to  be  brought,  and  poured  therein  the  No- 
gana,  or  boiled  milk.  As  the  water  glides  from  the  leaf 
©f  the  water  lily,  without  leaving  thereon  any  trace,  so  the 
Nogana  slided  from  the  pot,  into  the  golden  cup  and  fill- 
ed it  up.  She  covered  this  cup  with  another  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  and  wrapped  up  the  whole,  with  a white 
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cloth.  She  forthwith  put  on  her  finest  dress,  and  becom- 
ingly attired,  she  carried  the  golden  cup  over  her  head  ; 
and,  with  a decent  gravity,  walked  towards  the  Gniaong 
tree.  Overwhelmed  with  joy  at  seeing  Phralaong,  she 
reverentially  advanced  towards  him,  whom  she  mistook 
for  a Nat.  When  near  him.  she  placed  gently  the  golden 
vessel  on  the  ground,  and  in  a gold  basin,  offered  him 
scented  water  to  wash  his  hands.  At  that  moment,  the 
earthen  patta  offered  to  Phralaong  by  the  Brahma  Gati- 
kara,  disappeared.  Perceiving  that  his  patta  had  disap- 
peared, he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and  washed  it 
in  the  scented  water ; at  the  same  time  Thoodzata  pre- 
sented to  him  the  golden  cup  containing  the  Nogana. 
Having  observed  that  she  had  caught  the  eyes  of  Phra- 
laong, she  said  to  him : my  Lord  Nat,  1 beg  to  offer  you 
this  food,  together  with  the  vessel  that  contains  it.  Hav- 
ing respectfully  bowed  down  to  him,  she  continued : may 
your  joy  and  happiness  be  as  great  as  mine ; may  you  al- 
ways delight  in  the  happiest  rest,  ever  surrounded  by  a 
great  and  brilliant  retinue.  Making,  then,  the  offering  of 
the  gold  cup,  worth  100,000  pieces  of  silver,  with  the 
same  disinterestedness  as  if  she  had  given  over  but  the 
dry  leaf  of  a tree,  she  withdrew  and  returned  to  her  home 
with  a heart  overflowing  with  joy. 

Phralaong  rising  up,  took  with  himself  the  golden  cup, 
and  having  turned  on  the  left  of  the  Gniaong  tree,  went 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  Neritzara,  to  a place  where 
more  than  100,000  Budhas  had  bathed,  ere  they  obtained 
the  supreme  intelligence.  On  the  banks  of  that  river,  is 
a bathing  place.  Having  left  on  that  spot  his  golden 
cup,  he  undressed  himself,  and  descended  into  the  river. 
When  he  had  bathed,  he  came  out  and  put  on  his  yellow 
robe,  which  in  shape  and  form  resembled  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Ue  sat  down,  his  face  turned  towards  the 
east ; liis  face  resembled  in  appearance  a well  ripe  palm 
fruit.  He  divided  his  exquisite  food,  into  forty  nine 
mouthfuls,  which  he  ate  all  without  mixing  any  water 
with  it.  During,  forty  nine  days  he  spent  roundthe  Bodi 
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tree,  Iiudha,  never  bathed,  nor  took  any  food,  nor  expe- 
rienced the  least  want.  His  appearance  and  countcnanco 
remained  unchanged ; he  spent  the  whole  time  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  in  an  uninterrupted  meditation.  Holding  up 
in  his  hands  the  empty  golden  vessel,  Phralaong  made 
the  following  prayer : • If,  on  this  day,  I am  to  become  a 
Budha,  let  this  cup  float  on  the  water  and  ascend  the 
stream.  Whereupon  he  flung  it  in  the  stream,  when  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  Phralaong’s  former  good 
works,  the  vessel  gently  gliding  towards  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  then  beating  up  the  stream,  ascended  it 
with  the  swiftness  of  a horse,  to  the  distance  of  eighty  cu- 
bits, when  it  stopped,  sunk  into  a whirlpool,  went  down 
to  the  country  of  Naga,  and  made  a noise,  on  coming  in 
contact  with,  and  striking  against,  the  three  vessels  of  the 
three  last  Bndhas,  viz  : Kaukathan,  Gaunagong  and  Ka- 
thaba.  On  hearing  this  unusual  noise,  the  chief  of  Na- 
gas  awoke  from  his  sleep  and  said : “ How  is  this  ? yes- 

terday, a Budha  appeared  in  the  world,  to-day  again  there 
is  another.”  And  in  more  than  one  hundred  stanzas  he 
sung  praises  to  Budha. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Neritzara,  there  is  a grove 
of  Sala  trees,  whither  Phralaong  repaired  to  spend  the  day 
under  their  cooling  shade : in  the  evening  he  rose  up  and 
walked  with  the  dignified  and  noble  bearing  of  a lion,  in 
a road  eight  oothabas  wide,  made  by  the  Nats,  and  strew- 
ed with  flowers,  towards  the  Gniaong  tree.  The  Nats, 
Nagas  and  Galongs  joined  in  singing  praises  to  him,  play- 
ing instruments,  and  making  offerings  of  the  finest  flow- 
ers and  most  exquisite  perfumes,  brought  from  their  own 
scats.  The  same  rejoicings  took  place  in  ten  thousand 
other  worlds.  Whilst  on  his  way  towards  the  tree,  ho 
met  with  a young  man  just  returning  with  a grass  load 
he  had  cut  in  the  fields.  Foreseeing  that  Phralaong 
might  require  some  portion  of  it  for  his  use,  he  presented 
him  an  offering  of  eight  handfuls  of  grass,  which  were  wil- 
lingly accepted. 
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Arrived  close  to  the  Gniaong  tree, M Phralaong  stopped 
at  the  south  of  the  tree,  the  face  turned  towards  the 

62. — We  have  now  reached  the  moat  interesting  episode  of  Phralaong’s 
life.  He  is  to  become  a perfected  liudha  under  the  shade  of  the  Gniaong 
or  banyan  tree  (fieiw  iiufica,  Jictu  re/ iff  iota. ) There  are  two  circumstances 
attending  that  great  event,  deserving  peculiar  notice.  The  first,  is  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  oast  over  the  three  other  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 
second,  the  mighty  combat  that  takes  place  between  Phralaong  and  the 
wicked  Nat  Manh,  or  Mar.  I notice  the  first  circumstance,  because  it  agrees 
with  the  tradition  prevailing  amongst  most  nations  previous  to,  or  aliout, 
the  coining  of  our  Lord,  that  from  the  east  there  was  to  come  an  extraordi- 
nary personage,  who  would  confer  on  the  human  race,  tho  greatest  benefits, 
ami  mime  the  return  of  happy  times,  like  the  golden  age,  so  much  celebrat- 
ed by  |mets.  The  Itomau  historian  Suetonius  bears  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  that  tradition,  as  being  universally  known  in  his  own  days.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  tho  same  notion,  not  unknown  in  the  far  cast,  might 
have  induced  Phralaong  to  look  towards  the  east,  at  the  supreme  moment, 
when  perfect  intelligence  was  to  become  his  happy  lot.  It  may  be  said  in 
opposition  to  this  supposition,  that  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the 
sun,  emerging  from  the  I sworn  of  night,  and  dispelling  darkness  by  pouring 
a Hood  of  Tight  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  restoring  nature  to  life  and  action, 
were  a sufficient  inducement  to  Phralaong  for  giving  preference  to  the  east. 
But  to  an  ascetic  like  him,  who  has  been  convinced  that  this  world  is  a 
mere  illusion,  such  a consideration  would  weigh  very  little  on  his  mind,  and 
would  not  be  a sufficient  motive  to  induce  him  to  give  so  marked  a prefer- 
ence i to  tho  east. 

(The  second  circumstance  remarkable  for  the  time  it  occurred,  is  the  great 
combat  between  Phralaong  and  Manh.  The  first  is  the  personification  of 
goodness  and  benevolence  towards  all  beings  ; the  second  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  consummate  wickedness.  The  contest  is  to  take  place  between  the 
good  principle,  on  the  one  hand,  ami  tho  evil  one,  on  tho  other.  Phralaong, 
.on  his  becoming  Budlia,  will  preach  a law  designed  to  dispel  mental  dark- 
a mss,  to  check  vicious  passions,  to  show  the  right  way  to  perfection,  to  un- 
loose the  ties  tliat  keep  beings  in  tho  wretched  state  of  existence,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  reach  safely  the  peaceful  shores  of  Neibban.  Manh  the  devil 
itself,  the  father  of  darkness,  of  lies  and  deceit,  delights  in  seeing  all  beings 
jilunged  into  the  abyss  of  vices,  carried  out  of  tho  right  way,  by  the  imjve- 
•tuous  and  .irresistible  .torrent  of  their  passions,  and  doomed  to  turn,  for 
.ever,  in  the  whirlpool  of  endless  existences.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
king  of  this  world,  and  proudly  exults  in  contemplating  all  lieings  bending 
it  heir  neck  under  his  tyrannical  yoke,  and  ackowledging  his  undisputed 
ijiower.  Now  the  niomeut  approaches  when  a mighty  antagonist  will  con- 
tend with  him,  lor  the  empire  of  .the  world.  His  mission  will  bo  to  labor 
Incessantly  .for  the  delivery  of  all  beings,  from  the  grasp  of  their  mortal  ene- 
my, and  set  them  free  from  tho  tyranny  of  passions.  Manh  is  enraged  at 
the  audacious  pretensions  of  Phralaong  : hence  the  gigantic  efforts  he  makes 
to  maintain  his  rights,  and  retain  ,|H,«sessiou  «f  his  empire.  At  the  time 
:,‘hralaong  left  the  world  to  become  a Italian,  Manh  endeavored  to  dissuade 
Jiim  from  uttcm]itiug  such  a design.  Hilton  this  occasion,  the  tempter 
summons  all  his  torces  to  avert,  by  an  irresistible  attack,  the  deadly  blow 
soon  to  lie  levelled  at  liini.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  reader  in  perus- 
ing the  detailed  account  of  the  attack  of  Manh  against  Phralaong,  ought  to 
bear  in  miud  that  it  exhibits  throughout.,  but  au  allegory  of  the  opposition  of 
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north,  when  on  a sudden  the  southern  point  of  the  globe 
seemed  to  lower  down  to  the  hell  Awidzi,  the  lowest  of 
all,  whilst  the  northern  one  appeared  to  reach  the  sky. 
Then  he  said : verily  this  is  not  the  place  where  I shall 
become  a Budha,  Thence  Phralaong  went  on  his  right 
side  towards  the  east  of  the  tree,  and  standing  up,  the 
face  turned  towards  the  west,  he  said : this  is  indeed  the 


evil  to  goo>l.  Tho  victory  of  Phralaong  over  Manh  cxamplifies  the  final 
triumph  of  truth  over  error. 

Wheu  tho  contest  was  nearly  over,  Phralaong  objected  to  the  claims  of 
Manh  to  the  possession  of  his  throne,  on  the  ground  that  he  never  hud 

firactised  the  10  great  virtues,  nor  performed  works  of  kindness,  charity  ami 
>enevoleuce,  which  alone  can  entitle  a liciitg  to  obtain  the  Budhaship.  It  is 
to  lie  borne  in  mind,  that  these  qualifications  form  the  real  characteristics  of 
a Hudha,  together  with  the  possession  df  the  supreme  intelligence.  In  this 
system,  they'  admit  that  there  exist  certain  beings,  called  l’itscga-Budhas, 
who  possess  all  the  knowledge  and  science  of  a genuine  Budha,  but  as  they 
are  divested  of  those  benevolent  feelings,  which  induce  the  former  to  labor 
earnestly  for  the  liencfit  ami  salvation  of  all  lieings,  they  cannot  lie  assimi- 
lated to  the  real  Budbas.  The  cross-legged  position  which  our  Budha  is  al- 
ways taking  in  preference  to  any  other,  whilst  lie  speirt  4'J  days  at  the  foot 
of.  and  in  various  places  round,  the  Bondi  tree,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  pe- 
culiar to,  and  favorite  with,  all  Asiatics.  But  with  him,  it  is  the  fittest 
position  for  meditation  and  conten>|rlation.  lienee  most  of  the  statues  or 
images  of  Gaudaina,  exhibit  or  represent  him  in  the  cross-legged  position, 
which  he  occupied,  when  ho  attained  the  Budhaship.  As  this  event  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  his  iife,  it  is  but  natural  that  this  great  occur- 
rence should  ever  be  forced  u[*m  the  attention  and  memory  of  his  followers, 
by  objects  representing  him  on  that  most  important  stage  of  his  last  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  statues  of  Oaudama,  sometime  of  col- 
lossal  dimensions,  representing  him  in  a reclining  {insit ion  This  is  the  {ks- 
culiar  situation  ho  occupied  when  he  died.  Hcnco  those  two  most  common 
images  of  Oaudama,  are  designed  to  remind  his  followers  of  the  two  great- 
est circumstances  of  his  life,  viz  ; his  becoming  Hudha,  and  his  entering  the 
state  of  Neibban. 

Here  again  one  is  forcibly  compelled  to  reflect  on  tho  singular  role  attri- 
buted to  those  Pitzega  Budbas.  They  possess,  all  tho  science  of  a Hudha, 
but  are  deficient  in  that  kindness,  benevolence  and  zeal  which  prompt  the 
real  Budbas  to  lalwrr  so  stienilously  for  the  deliverance  of  all  beings.  They 
ap[>ear  but  in  those  ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  which  are  not  to  bo 
brightened  and  enlightened  by  the  presence  of  a Budha  They  are  like 
smaller  luminaries,  shedding  a pale  light  among  men,  to  prevent  their  sink- 
ing into  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  ignorance  ; they  maintain  on  earth,  somu 
•sparks  of  the  knowledge  of  fundamental  truths,  which  otherwise  would  be 
completely  obliterated  trout  the  memory  of  men.  Not  unlike  the  Ph ro- 
ll bets  of  old,  they  prepare  men,  iu  an  indirect  manlier,  for  tho  coming  of 
the  future  deliverer.  Their  mission  being  at  au  cud,  when  a Budha  is  Ur 
come  among  men,  they  disappear  and  none  of  them  is  to  be  seen  neither  in 
the  days  of  Budha,  nor  during  all  the  time  his  religion  is  to  last. 
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place,  where  all  the  preceding  Budhas  have  obtained  the 
supreme  intelligence.  Here,  too,  is  the  very  spot,  where- 
upon I shall  become  a Budha,  and  set  up  my  throne.  He 
took,  by  one  of  their  extremities,  the  eight  handfuls  of 
grass  and  scattered  them  on  the  ground,  when,  on  a sud- 
den, there  appeared  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  earth,  a throne  fourteen  cubits  high,  adorned  with 
the  choicest  sculptures  and  paintings,  superior  in  perfec- 
tion to  all  that  art  could  produce.  Phralaong,  then,  hie- 
ing the  east,  uttered  the  following  imprecation  ; “ if  I am 
not  destined  to  become  a Budha,  ntay  my  bones,  veins  and 
skin  remain  on  this  throne,  and  my  blood  and  flesh  be 
dried  up.”  He  then  ascended  the  throne,  with  his  back 
turned  against  the  tree,  and  his  face,  towards  the  east, 
lie  sat  down,  in  a cross-legged  position,  firmly  resolved 
never  to  vacate  the  throne,  ere  he  had  become  a Budha. 
Such  firmness  of  purpose,  which  the  combined  elements 
could  not  shake  for  a moment,  no  one  ought  to  think  of 
ever  becoming  possessed  with. 

Whilst  Phralaong  was  sitting  on  the  throne  in  that 
cross-legged  position,  Manh  Nat  said  to  himself : I will 
not  suffer  Prince  Thciddat  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of 
my  empire.  He  summoned  all  his  warriors  and  shouted 
to  them.  On  hearing  their  chief’s  voice,  the  warriors 
gathered  thick  round  his  person.  Ilis  countless  follow- 
ers in  front,  on  his  right  and  on  his  left,  reached  to  the 
distance  of  eighteen  youdzanas  and  above  him  to  that  of 
nine  only.  Behind  him,  they  extended  to  the  very  limits 
of  the  world.  The  cries  of  that  immense  multitude,  were 
re-echoed  at  a distance  of  10,000  youdzanas,  and  resem- 
bled the  roaring  of  the  mighty  sea  Manh  Nat  rode  the 
elephant  Girimegala,  measuring  in  length  5 youdzanas. 
Supplied  with  one  thousand  right  arms,  he  wielded  all 
sorts  of  the  most  deadly  weapons.  His  countless  war- 
riors, to  avoid  confusion,  were  all  disposed  in  ranks,  bear- 
ing their  respective  armour.  They  appealed  like  im- 
mense clouds,  slowly  rolling  on  and  converging  towards 
Phralaong. 
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At  that  time,  Nats  surrounded  Phralaong,  singing 
praises  to  him ; the  chief  Thagia  was  playing  on  his 
conque,  whereof  a single  blowing  resounds  for  four  en- 
tire  months  ; the  chief  Naga  was  uttering  stanzas  in  his 
honor ; a chief  Brahma  held  over  him  the  white  umbrel- 
la. On  the  approach  of  Manh  Nat’s  army,  they  were  all 
seized  with  an  uncontrollable  fear,  and  fled  to  their  res-* 
pective  places.  The  Naga  dived  into  the  bottom  of  the 
earth,  at  a depth  of  500  youdzanas,  and  covering  his  face 
With  his  two  Wings,  fell  into  a deep  sleep.  The  Thagia* 
swinging  his  conque  upon  his  shoulders,  ran  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  The  Brahma,  holding  still  the  uni* 
brella  by  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  went  up  to  his  own 
country.  Phralaong  was,  therefore,  left  alone.  Manh 
Nat,  turning  to  his  followers,  cried  to  them : there  is,  in- 
deed, no  one  equal  to  the  Prince  Thciddat,  let  us  not  at- 
tack him  in  front,  but  let  us  assail  him  from  the  north 
Bide. 

On  that  moment,  Phralaong  lifting  his  eyes,  looked  on 
his  right,  left  and  and  front,  for  the  crowd  of  Nats,  Brah- 
mas and  Thagias,  that  Were  paying  him  their  respects. 
But  they  had  all  disappeared.  He  saw  the  army  of  Manh 
Nat  coming  thick  upon  him,  from  the  north,  like  a mighty 
storm.  What ! said  he,  is  it  against  me  alone  that  such 
n countless  crowd  of  warriors  has  been  assembled  1 I have 
no  one  to  help  me,  no  father,  no  brothers,  no  sisters,  no 
friends  and  no  relatives.  But  I have  with  me  the  ten 
great  virtues  which  I have  practised  5 the  merits  I have 
acquired  in  the  practise  of  these  virtues,  will  be  my  safe- 
guard and  protection ; these  are  my  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons,  and  with  them  I will  crush  down  the  great 
army  of  Manh.  Whereupon  he  quietly  remained  medi- 
tating upon  the  merits  of  the  ten  great  virtues. 

Whilst  Phralaong  Was  thus  absorbed  in  meditation, 
Manh  Nat  began  his  attack  upon  him.  He  caused  a wind 
to  blow  with  such  an  extraordinary  violence,  that  it 
brought  down  the  tops  of  mountains,  though  they  were 
one  or  two  youdzanas  thick.  The  trees  of  the  forests 
12 
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were  shattered  to  atoms.  But  the  virtue  of  Phralaong’^ 
merits  preserved  him  from  the  destructive  storm.  His 
teiwaran  itself  was  not  agitated.  Perceiving  that  his  first 
effort  was  useless,  Manh  caused  a heavy  rain  to  fall  with 
such  violence,  that  it  tore  the  earth,  and  opened  it  to  its 
very  bottom.  But  not  even  a single  drop  touched  Phra- 
laong’s  person.  To  this  succeeded  a shower  of  rocks', 
accompanied  witli  smoke  anti  fire  ; but  they  were  chang- 
ed into  immense  masses  of  flowers,  which  dropped  at 
Budha’s  feet.  There  came  afterwards  another  shower  of 
swords,  knives  and  all  kinds  of  cutting  weapons  emitting 
smoke  and  fire.  They  all  fell  powerless  at  the  feet  of 
Phralaong.  A storm  of  burning  ashes  and  sand  soon 
darkened  the  atmosphere,  but  they  fell  in  front  of  him, 
like  fragrant  dust.  Clouds  of  mud  succeeded,  which  fell 
like  perfumes  all  round  and  over  Phralaong.  Manh 
caused  a thick  darkness  to  fill  the  atmosphere,  but  to 
Phralaong  it  emitted  rays  of  the  purest  light.  The  enraged 
Manh  cried  to  his  followers : why  do  you  stand  looking 
on  1 llush  at  once  upon  him  and  compel  him  to  flee  be- 
fore me.  Sitting  on  his  huge  elephant  and  brandishing 
his  formidable  Weapons,  Manh  approached  close  to  Phra- 
laong and  said  to  him : Theiddat,  this  throne  is  not  made 
for  you : vacate  it  forthwith— -it  is  my  property.  Phra- 
laong calndy  answered : you  have  not  as  yet  practised  the 
ten  great  virtues,  nor  gone  through  the  five  acts  of  self- 
denial,  you  have  never  devoted  your  life  to  help  others 
to  acquire  merits  ; in  a word  you  have  not  yet  done  all 
the  needful  to  enable  you  to  obtain  the  supreme  dignity 
of  Phra.  This  throne,  therefore,  cannot  be  yours.  Un- 
able to  control  any  longer  his  passion,  Manh  threw  his 
formidable  weapons  at  Phralaong ; but  they  were  con- 
verted into  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers  that  adapted 
themselves  gracefully  round  his  body,  llis  sword  and 
other  weapons,  that  could  cut  at  once  through  the  hard- 
est roeks,  were  employed  with  no  better  success.  The 
soldiers  of  Manh  hoping  that  their  united  efforts  would 
have  a better  result,  and  that  they  could  thrust  Phralaong 
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from  his  throne,  made  a sudden  and  simultaneous  rush  at 
him,  rolling  against  him,  with  an  irresistable  force,  huge 
rocks  as  large  as  mountains ; but  by  the  virtues  of  their 
opponent’s  merits,  they  were  converted  into  fine  nosegays 
that  gently  dropped  at  his  feet. 

At  that  time,  the  Nats,  from  their  seats,  looked  down  on 
the  scene  of  the  combat,  suspended  between  hope  and 
fear.’  Phralaong,  at  that  moment,  said  to  Manh : how  do 
you  dare  to  pretend  to  the  possession  of  this  throne  ? 
Could  you  ever  prove,  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  you 
have  ever  made  offerings  enough  to  be  deserving  of  this 
throne  1 Manh,  turning  to  his  followers,  answered : here 
are  my  witnesses  ; they  all  will  bear  evidence  in  my  fa- 
vor. At  the  same  moment  they  all  shouted  aloud  to  tes- 
tify their  approval  of  Manh’s  words.  “ As  to  you,  Prince 
Theiddat,  where  are  the  witnesses  that  will  bear  evidence 
in  your  favor  and  prove  the  justness  of  your  claim 
to  the  possession  of  this  throne  V Phralaong  replied : 
my  witnesses  are  not  like  yours,  men,  or  any  living  be- 
ings. 53  The  earth  itself  will  give  testimony  to  me.  For, 

63. — Tho  witness  whom  Phralaong  summone<l  iu  support  of  his  claim  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne,  was  the  earth  itself.  It  may  be 
from  the  example  that  was  set  on  this  occasion,  that  budhists  have  borrow- 
ed the  habit  of  calling  the  earth  as  a witness  of  the  good  works  they  have 
done  or  are  about  doing.  I will  brieiiy  relate  what  is  done  and  said  ou  such 
occasions.  Duriug  my  former  residence  iu  Hurmah,  I observed  on  a cer- 
tain occasion,  when  taking  my  eveuing  walk,  about  ten  or  twelve  persons  of 
both  sexes  assembled  on  a rather  retired  spot,  iu  the  vicinity  of  a Pagoda. 
As  they  appeared  all  quite  attentive,  l came  near  to  them  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  that  had  brought  them  thither,  and  what  occurrence  seemed  to 
rivet  their  attention.  As  I was  known  to  some  of  them,  they  were  not 
frightened  liy  my  sudden  apparitiou.  Ou  my  asking  them  the  motive  uf 
their  assembling  here  at  a late  hour,  they  said,  that  having  buried  yester- 
day a child  two  years  old.  they  came  to  make  some  offerings  of  boiled  rice, 
plantains,  and  other  fruits,  to  propitiate  the  Nat  of  the  place.  Having  ask- 
ed them  to  repeat  the  formula  they  had  uttered  on  the  occasion,  they  kindly 
complied  with  my  request.  Here  is  the  substance  of  that  formula  “ be- 
lieving iu  the  three  precious  things — Hudha,  the  Law  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  jkji feet,  I make  this  offering  that  I may  be  delivered  from  all  present 
anil  future  miseries.  May  all  beings  existing  in  the  four  states  of  punisli- 
ineut,  reach  the  fortunate  seats  of  Nuts  ' 1 wish  all  my  relatives  and  all 

men  inhabiting  this  and  other  worlds,  to  have  a share  iu  this  meritorious 
•work.  O earth  and  you  Nats,  guardians  of  this  place,  be  witness  to  the  of- 
fering I am  making.”  On  uttering  these  last  words,  the  offerer  of  the  present 
•or  a Talapoin  sent  for  this  purpose,  pours  down  some  water  ou  the  ground 
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without  alluding  even  to  those  offerings  I have  made  dur- 
ing several  previous  existences,  I will  but  mention  the 
forty  seven  great  ones  I made,  whilst  I lived  as  Prince 
Wethandra.”  Stretching  out  his  right  hand,  which  he 
had,  hitherto,  kept  under  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and 
pointing  to  the  earth,  he  said  with  a firm  voice : Earth,  is 
it  not  true  that  at  the  time  I was  Prince  Wethandra,  I 
made  forty  great  offerings  1 The  earth  replied  with  a 
deep  and  loud  roaring,  resounding  in  the  midst  of  Manh's 
legions,  like  the  sound  of  countless  voices  threatening  to 
spread  death  and  destruction  in  their  ranks.  The  famous 
charger  of  Manh  bent  his  knees  and  paid  homage  to 
Phralaong.  Manh  himself  disheartened  and  discomfited 
fled  to  the  country  of  Watha-watti.  His  followers  were 
so  overpowered  by  fear,  that  they  flung  away  all  that 
could  impede  their  retreat,  and  ran  away  in  every  direc- 
tion. Such  was  the  confusion  and  disorder  that  prevail- 
ed, that  two  warriors  could  not  be  seen  following  the 
same  course,  in  their  flight. 

Looking  from  their  seats  on  the  defeat  of  Manh  and 
the  glorious  victory  of  Phralaong,  the  Nats  M rent  the  air 
with  shouts  of  exultation.  The  Brahmas,  Nagas  and  Ga- 
longs  joined  the  Nats  in  celebrating  his  triumph  over  his 
enemies.  They  all  hastened  from  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand worlds,  to  pay  their  respects  and  offer  their  felicita- 
tions, presenting  him  with  flowers  and  perfumes  saying : 
victory  and  glory  to  Phralaong ! Shame  and  defeat  to 
the  infamous  Manh ! 

It  was  a little  while  before  sun-set,  that  Phralaong  had 


54  — As  the  Nats  ami  all  other  beings  ai-o  to  be  tienefitted  by  the  preach- 
ings of  Budha,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  all  join  iu  singing  his  praises  and 
exalting  his  glorious  achievements.  The  Nagas  and  Galonga  are  fabulous 
animals,  which  aro  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  legend  It  has 
been  observer!  in  a former  note,  that  according  to  the  Uudhistic  notions,  ani- 
mals are  beings  in  a state  of  punishment,  differing  from  man,  not  in  uature, 
but  in  merits  Some  of  them  having  nearly  exhausted  the  sum  of  their  de- 
merits, begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  former  merits.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  to  a certain  extent,  the  use  of  reason.  Xu  wonder,  if  they  rejoice  at 
seeing  the  triumph  of  him,  who  is  to  help  them  in  advancing  towards  a con- 
dition better  than  their  present  oue. 
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achieved  his  splendid  victory  over  his  proud  foe.  At  that 
time,  he  was  wrapped  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  profoundcst 
meditation.  The  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  Bodi 
tree, 55  fell  gently  over  him,  and,  by  their  undulations, 
seemed  caressing,  as  it  were,  his  tsiwaran : they  resem- 
bled so  many  beautiful  nosegays  of  red  flowers  that  were 
offered  to  him.  At  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  Phra- 
laong  applied  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  to  as- 
certain the  laws  of  the  causes  and  effects,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  all  that  is  in  existence.  He  argued  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : pain  and  all  sorts  of  miseries  do  exist  in 
this  world.  Why  do  they  exist  ? Because  there  is  birth : 
Why  is  there  birth  ? Because  there  is  conception.  Now 
conception  does  take  place,  because  there  is  existence,  or 
that  moral  state  produced  by  the  action  or  influence  of 
merits  and  demerits.  Existence  is  brought  in,  by  Upa- 
dan  or  the  combining  of  affections  calculated  to  cause  the 


55. — Tho  Banyan  tree  at  tlie  foot  of  which  Phralaong  obtains  jierfect  in' 
telligence,  is  occasionally  called  throughout  this  narrative,  Bodi  tree.  Tho 
word  Bodi  means  wisdom,  science  or  knowledge.  Tho  Burmese  in  their 
Bacred  writings  always  mention  the  tree  by  that  name,  because,  under  its 
shade,  perfect  science  was  communicated  to  Phralaoug.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  very  centre  of  the  Island  of  Dzampudiha.  During  all  tho  while, 
Phra  or  Budha  (let  us  call  him  now  t>y  that  name)  remained  irnder  that  tree, 
his  mind  was  engaged  in  the  most  profound  meditation  which  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  his  enemy  could  scarcely  interrupt.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  .-upretne  intelligence  was  communicated  sud- 
denly or  by  miraculous  process  to  our  Budha.  He  was  already  prepared,  by 
former  mental  labors,  to  that  grand  result  ; he  bad  previously  capacitated 
himself  by  studies  and  reflection  for  the  reception  of  that  more  thau  human 
science  ; he  required  but  a last  and  mighty  effort  of  bis  intelligence  to  ar- 
rive finally  at  the  acme  of  knowledge  and  thereby  to  become  a perfect  Budha 
That  last  effort  was  made  on  this  occasion,  and  crowned  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.  Ho  gaiued  the  science  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 

It  would  lie  somewhat  curious  to  investigate  tho  motives  that  have  de- 
termined Budhists  to  give  to  that  sacred  tree,  the  namo  of  Bodi.  At  first 
sight  one  will  infer  that  such  name  was  given  to  the  treo,  liecau.se,  under 
its  refreshing  and  cooling  shade,  the  Bodi  or  Supreme  intelligence,  was  com- 
municated to  Phralaong.  The  occurrence,  however  extraordinary  it  Vie,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an  appellation.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
numerous  and  striking  instances  of  certain  revealed  facts  and  truths, 
offered  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  this  legend,  in  a deformed  but  yet 
recognisable  shape,  it  would  not  be  quite  out  of  the  limits  of  probability,  to 
suppose  that  this  is  also  a remnant  of  tho  tradition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
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coming  into  existence.  The  latter  has  for  its  cause  the 
desire.  The  desire  is  produced  by  sensation.  The  latter 
is  caused  by  the  contact.  The  contact  takes  place,  be- 
cause there  are  the  six  senses.  The  six  senses  do  exist, 
because  there  is  name  and  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  exte- 
rior sign  of  the  ideal  being,  and  the  type  of  the  real  being. 
Name  and  form  owe  their  existence  to  erroneous  know- 
ledge ; the  latter  in  its  turn  is  produced  by  the  imagina- 
tion, which  has,  for  its  cause,  ignorance.* 

* The  theory  of  the  twelve  causes  and  effects  is.  in  itself,  very  abstruse 
and  almost  aliove  the  comprehension  of  those  uninitiated  to  the  methaphis- 
ics  of  Budhists.  I will  attempt  to  analyse  it  in  a way,  as  simple  and  clear 
as  possible.  This  theory  is  very  ancient,  probably  coeval  with  the  first  ages 
of  Budhisra.  It  forms  this  basis  of  its  ontology  and  methaphisics,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  four  great  and  transcendent  truths  are  the  foudatiou 
whereupon  rosts  the  system  of  morals.  It  is  probable  that  Gaudnina,  in  his 
ipreachings,  which  were  very  simple  and  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  minds, 
never  formulated  his  uoctrine,  on  this  esseutial  point,  in  such  a dry  and 
concise  manner.  But  the  seed  was  sown  and  the  germ  de[>osited  hero 
and  there,  in  his  instructions.  His  immediate  disciples,  in  endeavoring  to 
give  a distinct  shape  to  their  master’s  doctrines,  gradually  framed  the  fonn- 
oila,  or  theory  just  exposed.  It,  in  fact,  presents  the  very  characteristics  of 
a system  elaborated  in  a philosophical  school. 

In  taking  our  departure  from  the  first  cause  which  is  Awidxa,  or  ignor- 
ance, or  the  wanting  in  science,  or  no  knowledge,  we  have  to  follow  the  dif- 
ferent stages  aud  conditions  of  a being,  until  it  reaches  decrepitude,  old  age, 
.and  death.  \V  hen  we  speak  of  ignorance,  or  no  scieuce,  We  must  uot  sup- 
pose the  material  existence  of  a being  that  ignores.  But  we  must  take  ig- 
uoiaucc  in  an  abstract  sense,  deprived  of  forms,  aud  subsisting  in  a manner 
very  different  from  what  we  are  wont  to  eonsider  ordinary  beings  A Euro- 
pean has  a great  difficulty  in  finding  its  way  through  a process  of  reasoning 
so  extraordinary  and  so  different  from  that  positivism,  he  is  used  to.  But 
with  the  Budlust,  the  case  is  widely  different.  He  can  pass  from  the  ab- 
stract to  the  concrete,  from  the  ideal  to  the  real,  with  the  greatest  ease. 
But  let  us  follow  the  scale  of  the  causes  and  effects,  upon  which  there  are 
twelve  steps. 

From  ignorance  comes  Sangkara,  that  is  to  say,  conception  or  imagination 
which  mistakes  for  reality,  what  is  unreal,  which  looks  oil  this  world  as 
something  substantial,  whilst,  it  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  shadow  aud  empti- 
ness, assuming  forms  which  pass  away,  as  quick  os  tiie  representations  of 
theatrical  exhibitions.  .'Sangkara,  in  its  turn,  begets  Wignian,  or  knowledge, 
attended  with  a notion  of  sentiment,  implying  that  of  soul  and  life,  in  au 
abstract  souse.  From  Wignian  proceeds  iVamrup,  the  name  and  form,  be- 
cause knowledge  can  have  for  its  olyect  but  name  and  form.  Ac.  or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  BuJhists,  things  that  are  external  and  internal.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  what  is  herein  meant,  is  but  the  individuality  of  an  ideal 
being. 

The  name  aud  form  give  birth  to  the  Chayatana,  six  senses,  or  Rents  of 
the  sensible  qualities.  To  our  division  of  the  five  ordinary  senses,  Budhists 
add  the  sixth  sense  of  Muno  or  the  heart,  the  internal  seuse.  Through  the 
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Having  followed  in  his  mind,  the  succession  of  the 
twelve  causes  and  effects,  and  reached  the  last  link  of 

senses,  we  aro  put  in  communication  or  contact  with  all  objects,  lie  rice  the 
six  senses  give  rise  to  the  sixth  cause  /’a.u,  which  means  properly  speak- 
ing, contact.  From  this  cause  flows  the  seventh  one,  called  nedana  or  sen- 
sation, or  in  more  general  manner,  sensibility.  In  fact,  there  can  be  lor 
contact  from  which  there  will  not  result  some  sensation  either  pleasant  or 
unpleasant.  HWorwi  gives  infallibly  riso  to  Tahna  or  passion,  or  desire,  or 
Inclination.  From  this  point,  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  U comparative- 
ly easy,  because  it  presents  Conditions  essentially  connected  with  a material 
object.  By  Taliua  we  ought  not  to  understand  only,  the  mere  inclination 
that  the  sexes  have  one  for  the  other,  hut  the  general  propensity  created  in 
a being  by  any  contact  soever,  or  perhaps,  as  usual  with  ISudhishs,  the 
desire  taken  in  an  abstract  sense. 

The  immediate  result  from  Tahna,  is  Upadan,  the  attachment,  or  the  con- 
ception. It  is  that  state  in  which  the  desire  adheres  to  something,  assumes 
a shape.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  being  conceived.  From  the  state  of  conception, 
tho  lieing  passes  into  that  of  /jama  or  existence,  or  that  condition  which  is 
created  and  made  by  the  influence  of  former  good  or  bad  deeds,  preceding 
birth,  whicli  is  but  the  apparition  of  the  being  into  this  world.  Dzadi  or 
birth  is  the  eleventh  cause.  It  is  the  ushering  of  a being  into  tho  world. 
There  are  six  ways  hy  which  a lieing  comes  into  this  world,  viz  : those  of 
Nat,  Man,  Asnra,  IVcitta,  Animal  and  the  inhabitant  of  hell.  Birth  is  ac- 
complished in  four  different  manners  : by  humidity,  an  egg,  a mattrice  and 
metamorphosis. 

The  twelvth  and  last  step  in  the  ladder  of  the  causes  and  effects,  is  de- 
crepitude and  death.  In  fact  every  being  that  is  bom,  must  grow  old,  decay 
and  finally  die. 

Such  is  the  jrrocess  followed  by  Btfdhists,  in  attempting  to  account  for  all 
that  exists.  What  effect  could  such  a reasoning  have  over  the  mind  of  tho 
generality  of  hearers,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  that, 
though  these  principles  existed,  as  an  embryo,  intolhediscourresofthe  author 
of  Budbistn,  they  were  never  laid  before  the  generality  ot  hearers  in  that  crude 
scholastic  form.  Such  alwtmso  ideas,  when  analyzed  and  commented  upon 
hy  Budhist  doctors,  gave  rise  to  the  most  opposite  conclusions.  Tho  ma- 
terialist school  based  its  revolting  doctrines,  ujion  that  theory  ; we  may  add 
that  the  opinions  of  that  school,  are  generally  held  in  Burmah,  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  Budhiats.  Some  other  doctors  reasoned  in  the  following  man- 
ner : Ignorance  supposes  two  things,  a being  ignoring,  and  a thing  ignored, 

that  is  to  say,  man  and  the  world.  They  admitted  the  eternity  of  a soul 
which  had  to  pass  through  the  series  above  enumerated.  With  them,  me- 
tempsychosis was  a ] foeess  exactly  similar  to  that  Imagined  hy  the  Brahmins, 
As  to  the  world,  it  was,  to  thorn  an,  unreality.  Knowledge  enabled  them  to 
come  to  the  position  of  understanding  and  lielieving  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  what  we,  hy  mistake,  call  world.  Tho  latter  opinion  which  seems  to 
admit  of  a principle  existing  distinct  from  matter,  is  opi>osed  to  the  former 
and  general  one,  which  supjioses  that  spirit  is  but  a modification  of  matter. 
Wo  deliberately  make  use  of  the  doubt  implying  expression,  at  the  head  of 
the  preceeding  sentence,  respecting  the  real  opinions  of  tho  latter  school, 
because,  in  their  way  of  arguing,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  painful 
conclusion,  that  they  ignore  or  do  not  admit  a distinction  between  spirit 
and  matter. 
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that  chain,  Phralaong  said  to  himself : ignorance  or  no 
science,  is  the  first  cause  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena I have  successively  reviewed.  From  it,  springs 
the  world  and  all  the  beings  it  contains.  It  is  the  cause 
of  that  universal  illusion  in  which  man  and  all  beings  are 
miserably  lulled.  By  what  means  can  this  ignorance  be 
done  away  with?  Doubtless  by  knowledge  and  true 
science.  By  means  of  the  light  that  science  spreads,  I 
clearly  see  the  unreality  of  all  that  exists,  and  I am  freed 
from  that  illusion  which  makes  other  beings  to  believe 
that  such  thing  exists,  when,  in  reality,  it  does  not  exist. 
The  imagination  or  the  faculty  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
things  which  do  not  exist,  is  done  away  with.  The  same 
fate  is  reserved  to  the  false  knowledge  resulting  there- 
from, to  the  name  and  form,  to  the  six  senses,  to  contact, 
to  sensation,  to  desire,  to  conception,  to  existence,  to  birth 
and  to  pain,  or  miseries. 

Then  Phralaong  says  to  himself ; the  knowledge  of  the 
four  great  truths  is  the  true  light  that  can  dispel  ignor- 
ance and  procure  the  real  science  whereby  the  coming 
out  from  the  whirpool  of  existences,  or  from  the  state  of 
illusion,  can  be  perfectly  effected.  These  four  truths  are  : 
1,  the  miseries  of  the  existence,  2,  the  cause  productive  of 
misery,  which  is  the  desire  ever  renewed  of  satisfying  one’s- 
sclf,  without  being  able  ever  to  secure  that  end.  3,  The 
destruction  of  that  desire,  or  the  estranging  one'sself  from 
is  the  important  affair  deserving  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. 4,  The  means  of  obtaining  the  individual  annihila- 
tion of  that  desire,  is  supplied  solely  by  the  four  Meggas 
or  highways  leading  to  perfection.  But  these  Meggas 
can  be  followed  but  by  those  who  have  a right  intention,  a 
right  will,  and  who,  throughout  life,  exert  themselves  t) 
regulate  their  action,  conduct,  language,  thought  and  me- 
ditations. It  was,  then,  that  the  heart  of  Phralaong  ac- 
quired an  unshakable  firmness,  a perfect  purity  or  ex- 
emption from  all  passions,  an  unalterable  meekness,  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  tender  compassion  towards  all  beings. 
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When  these  fundamental  truths  had  been  known,  felt 
and  relished,*  Phralaong’d  mind  casting  a glance  over  the 
past,  was  able  to  discover  at  otlce  all  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  countless  states  of  his  former  existences,  lie 
recollected  the  name  lie  hftd  borne,  those  of  his  parents, 
of  the  places  he  had  seen  and  visited,  df  tile  caste  he  had 
belonged  to,  ilild  all  the  chief  etents  tHat  haft  niarked  the 

* In  a work  (Efferent,  front  that  which  ha*  been  translated,  is  found  a 
more  developed  exposition  ol‘  the  four  great  And  sublime  truths.  Wo  think 
that  the  read-r  will  like  to  see,  in  what  manner  Rudhists  themselves  under- 
stand this  important  subject,  which  is,  with  then),  the  foundation  of  their 
doctrine  on  morals. 

There  are  four  . groat  truths  : pAiit,  the  production  of  pain,  the  destruc- 
tion of  pain,  and  the  way  leading  to  that  destruction.  What  is  pain,  which 
is  the  first  of  the  great  truths  I It  is  birth,  old  age,  sickness,  death,  the 
coming  in  contact  with  what  we  dislike,  the  separation  from  what  we  feel 
an  attachment  for,  the  illusion  which  begets  false  knowledge.  All  that  is 
pain.  What  is  the  production  of  pain,  the  second  sublime  truth!  It  is 
the  desire  which  incessantly  longs  for  an  illusory  satisfaction,  which  can 
never  ite  obtained.  That  desire  is  a {lerjietuully  renewed  craving,  coveting 
bhjects  here  and  there,  and  never beiiig  satiated.  Such  is  the  cause  productive 
of  pain  ; such  is  the  prolific  source  of  all  miseries.  That  is  the  second  great 
truth.  What  Is  the  destruction  of  pain,  which  is  the  third  great  truth  1 It 
is  the  doiiig  away  with  that  desire,  which  always  shows  itself,  searchs  after 
this  or  that  object,  is  aldays  attended  with  feelings  of  pleasure  or  sonic 
other  sensations,  it  is  the  perfect  and  entire  stifling  df  that  craving  which 
always  covets  and  is  never  satiated.  The  estranging  oneself  front  that  de- 
jure  and  that  craving,  the  complete  destruction  of  Isitli  constitute  tlie  third 
great  truth.  What  is  the  wav  leading  to  tile  destruction  of  that  desire,  which 
is  the  fourth  great  truth  ? The  way  which  one  has  to  folldw,  in  order  to 
Obtain  that  most  desirable  result  is  that  which  the  wise  man  invariably  fol- 
lows, when  he  is  with  an  intention,  will,  diligence;  action,  life,  language, 
thought  and  meditation  always  pure  and  correct. 

The  four  truths  are  exceedingly  praised  by  Rudhista  : they  constitute 
What  is  emphatically  called  the  law  of  the  wheel,  incessantly  revolving  upon 
itself  ami  always  presenting  successively  those  four  points,  to  the  attentive 
consideration  and  affectionate  piety  of  the  faithful.  They  are  the  offensive 
weapons  where  with  passions  are  attacked  and  destroyed  : they  are  the 
sword  that  cuts  asUiuler  the  link  that  retains  a lieing  into  the  circle  of  ex- 
istences. The  revelation  or  manifestation  of  those  truths,  is  the  great  work 
that  a Uridlia  lias  to  perform.  When  it  is  made,  all  beings  in  their  respective 
seats,  rejoice  in  an  extraordiilarv  manlier.  Inanimate  nature,  even,  partakes 
in  the  Universal  joy.  'file  earth  shakes  with  a great  violence,  and  the  great- 
est prodigies  proclaim  aloud  the  fortunate  manifestation  of  a law,  which 
opens  to  all  lieiiigs  the  wiiy  leading  to  the  deliverance.  The  preaching  of 
that  doctrine  took  place,  for  tile  first  time,  in  the  forest  of  Migadawon,  not 
far  from  iiaranathco,  in  the  presence,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  five  Rations, 
who  had  attended  on  Ifodha,  during  (he  six  years  of  mortification,  which  he 
spent,  to  prepare  and  qualifv  lumseit  for  the  Uudhflsbip, 

Id 
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course  of  his  progress  through  the  continual  migrations. 
He  likewise,  saw  reflected,  as  in  a mirror,  the  former 
conditions  of  existence  of  all  other  beings.  The  immense 
developement  and  expansion  of  his  mind,  which  enabled 
him  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  past,  happened  during  the 
first  watch  of  the  night. 

He  applied,  now,  all  the  expanded  powers  of  his  incom- 
parable mind,  to  take  a correct  survey  of  all  the  beings 
now  in  existence.  He  glanced  over  all  those  that  were 
in  hell,  and  the  other  three  states  of  punishment,  those 
living  on  earth,  and  those  dwelling  in  the  twenty  six  su- 
perior seats.  He,  at  once,  understood  distinctly  their 
state,  condition,  merits,  demerits  and  all  that  appertained 
to  their  phisical  and  moral  constitutive  parts.  This  labor 
occupied  his  mind  up  to  midnight. 

Urged  by  the  merciful  and  compassionate  dispositions 
of  his  soul,  Phralaong  often  revolved  within  himself,  the 
following : all  is  misery  and  affliction  in  this  world : all 
beings  are  miserably  detained  in  the  vortex  of  existences  r 
they  float  over  the  whirlpool  of  desire  and  concupis- 
cence ; they  are  carried  to  and  fro,  by  the  fallacious  cravings 
of  a never  obtained  satisfaction.  They  must  be  taught  to 
put  an  end  to  concupiscence,  by  freeing  themselves  from 
its  influence.  Their  mind  must  be  imbued  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  four  great  truths.  The  four  ways  that 
I have  discovered,  shall  inevitably  lead  men  and  Nats,  to 
that  most  desirable  end.  Those  ways  ought  to  be  point- 
ed out  to  them:  that,  by  following  them,  men  and  Nats 
may  obtain  the  deliverance. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  thronged  over  his  mind,  a little 
before  break  of  day,  in  the  103th  year  of  the  Eatzana  era, 
on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  Katson,  the  perfect  science 
broke,  at  once,  over  him : he  became  the  Budha. 

When  this  great  wonder  took  place,  ten  thousand  worlds 
were  shaken  twelve  times,  with  such  a violence  as  to  make 
hairs  stand  on  one  end.  These  words  “ most  excellent 
being,”  were  heard  throughout  the  same  series  of  worlds. 
Magnificent  ornaments  decorated  all  places.  Flagstaff's 
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appeared  in  every  direction,  adorned  with  splendid 
streamers.  Of  such  dimensions  were  they,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  those  in  the  east,  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
the  west ; and  those  in  the  north,  the  southern  boundary. 
Some  flags,  hanging  from  the  seats  of  Brahmas,  reached 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  All  the  trees  of  ten  thousand 
worlds,  shot  out  branches  loaded  with  fuits  and  flowers. 
The  five  sorts  of  lilies  bloomed  spontaneously.  From  the 
clifts  of  rocks,  beautiful  flowers  sprang  out.  The  whole 
universe  appeared,  like  an  immense  garden,  covered  with 
flowers  ; a vivid  light  illuminated  those  places,  the  dark- 
ness of  which  could  not  be  dispersed  by  the  united  rays 
of  seven  suns.  The  water  which  fills  the  immensity  of 
the  deep,  at  a depth  of  eighty-four  thousand  youdzanas, 
became  fresh  and  offered  a most  ageeable  drink.  Rivers 
suspended  their  course  ; the  blind  recovered  their  sight ; 
the  deaf  could  hear,  and  the  lame  were  able  to  walk  free- 
ly. The  captives  were  freed  from  their  chains  and  res- 
tored to  their  liberty.  Innumerable  other  wonders  took 
place  at  the  moment  Phralaong  received  the  supreme  in- 
telligence. He  said  then  to  himself : Previous  to  my  ob- 
taining the  supreme  knowledge,  I have,  during  countless 
generations,  moved  in  the  circle  of  ever  renewed  exist- 
ences and  borne  up  misery.  Now  I see  this  distinctly. 
Again  I perceive  how  I can  emancipate  myself  from  the 
trammels  of  existence,  and  extricate  myself  from  all  mi- 
series and  wretchedness  attending  generation  ; my  will  is 
fixed  on  the  most  amiable  state  of  Neibban.  I have  now 
arrived  to  that  state  of  perfection  that  excludes  all  pas- 
sions. 

It  was  at  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Katson,  that  those  • 
memorable  occurrences  took  place,  and  it  was  day-light, 
when  Phralaong  had  at  last  obtained  the  fullness  of  the 
Budhaship.  After  this  glorious  and  triumpant  achieve- 
ment, Phralaong,  whom,  from  this  moment,  we  must  call 
Phra  or  Budha,  continued  to  remain  on  the  throne,  in  a 
cross-legged  position,  with  a mind  absorbed  into  contemp- 
lation, during  seven  days.  Mental  exertion  and  labor 
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were  at  an  end.  Truth,  in  its  effulgent  beauty,  encom- 
passed his  mind  and  shed  over  it,  the  purest  rays.  Plac* 
ed  it}  that  lurqinous  centre,  Phrn  saw  all  beings  entangled 
in  the  web  of  passions,  tossed  over  the  raging  billows  of 
the  sea  of  renewed  existences,  whirling  into  the  vortex  of 
endless  miseries,  tormented  incessantly  and  wounded  to 
the  quick  by  the  sting  of  concupiscence  ; sunk  into  the 
dark  abyss  of  ignorance,  the  wretched  victims  of  an  illu- 
sory, unsubstantial  and  unreal  world.  He  said,  then,  to 
himself:  in  all  the  worlds,  there  is  no  one  but  I,  who 
know  how  to  break  through  the  web  of  passions,  to  6till 
the  waves  that  waft  beings  from  one  state  into  another,  tq 
save  them  from  the  whirlpool  of  miseries,  to  putou  end  to 
concupiscence  and  break  its  sting,  to  dispel  the  mist  of  ig- 
norance by  the  light  of  truth,  to  teach  all  intelligent  be^ 
ings,  the  unreality  aud  non  existence  of  this  world,  and 
thereby  lead  them  to  the  true  state  of  Xeibban.  Having, 
thus,  given  vent  to  the  feelings  of  compassion,  that  press- 
ed on  his  benevolent  heart,  I’hra,  glancing  over  fu- 
ture events,  delighted  in  contemplating  the  great  number 
of  beings  who  would  avail  themselves  of  his  preachings, 
and  labor  to  free  themselves,  from  the  slavery  of  passions. 
He  counted  the  multitudes  who  would  enter  the  ways 
that  lead  to  the  deliverance,  and  would  obtain  the  re- 
wards to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  will  follow  one  of  those 
ways.  The  Baraqathce  country  would  he  favored  first  of 
all,  with  the  preaching  of  the  law  of  the  wheel.  He  re- 
viewed the  countries  where  his  religion  would  be  firmly 
established.  He  saw  that  Mahcinda,  the  son  of  king 
Asoka,  would  carry  his  law  to  Ceylon,  23(»  years  after  his 
Neibbaq. 

When  these  and  other  subjects  were  fully  exhausted,  the 
most  excclleqt  Phra  came  down  from  his  throne  and  went, 
to  a distance  of  ten  fathoms  fr  om  the  Bqdi  tree,  iq  a north 
past  direction.  There  he  stood,  the  eves  fixedly  riveted 
on  the  throne,  w ithout  u single  wink,  during  seven  conse- 
putive  days,  given  up  to  the  most  intense  and  undisturbed 
qieditation.  The  Xats,  observing  this  extraordinary  pos- 
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ture,  imagined  that  he  regreted  the  throne  he  had  just  va- 
cated and  that  he  wanted  to  reposscs  himself  of  it.  They 
concluded  that  such  being  the  case,  Prince  Theiddat  had 
not  as  yet  obtained  the  Budhaship.  When  the  period  of 
seven  days  was  over,  Budha  who  knew  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  the  Nats,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their  iu- 
credulous  thinking,  respecting  his  person.  For  that  pur- 
pose, he  had  recourse  to  the  display  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers.38 He  raised  himself  high  up  in  the  air,  and,  to  their  as- 
tonished regards,  he  wrought,  at  once,  more  than  a thou- 
sand wonders,  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  silenc- 
ing all  their  doubts,  and  convincing  them  that  he  was,  in- 
deed, the  Budha, 

Having  come  down,  on  the  place  he  had  started  from, 
for  the  display  of  prodigies,  Budha,  went  to  the  north  of 
the  tree  Bodi,  at  a distance  of  but  two  fathoms  from  it. 
He  spent  this  time  in  walking  to  and  fro,  from  east  to 
west,  during  seven  days,  over  a road  prepared  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Nats.  He  was  engaged,  all  the  while,  in 
the  work  of  the  sublimest  contemplation. 

He  then  shaped  his  course  in  a north  west  direction,  at 
a distance  of  thirteen  fathoms  from  the  sacred  tree. 
There  stood  a beautiful  house  shining  like  gold,  resplen- 
dent with  precious  stoiies.  It  was  a temporary  residence 
purposely  prepared  for  him  by  the  Nats,  Thither  he  re- 
paired and  sat  down  in  a cross-legged  position,  during 
seven  days.  He  devoted  all  his  time  to  meditating  on  the 
Abidamma  or  the  most  excellent  science.  This  science  is 

60  — I'.udUisU  allow  to  tlieir  Budha,  tlie  (tower  qf  working  wonders  and 
IipracloS.  How  is  this  power  conferred  upon  him  ! This  is  a difficulty  they 
pannot  explain  satisfactorily.  The  science  of  Budha  makes  him  acquainted 
with  all  the  laws  regulating  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  ensemble  of  the  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  lieings  constituting  a world  ; but  quo  is  at  a loss  to  tind 
the  origin  of  that  power  which  enables  him,  as  often  as  he  likes,  to  suspend 
the  course  qf  those  laws.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  liudlia  re- 
sorted always,  during  the  course  of  his  preachings,  to  miracles  in  order  tq 
convince  those  who  seemed  to  listen  with  rather  an  incredulous  ear  to  his 
doctrines.  Miracles  were  used  successfully,  as  powerful  and  irresistible  wea- 
pons. against  certain  heretics,  the  Brahmins  in  particular,  who  taught  doc- 
trines opposed  to  his  own.  They  often  accompanied  his  preachings,  for  in- 
picasiug  faith  ill  the  heart  of  his  hearers. 
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divided  into  seven  books.  Phra  had  already  gone  over  the 
six  first  and  fully  mastered  their  contents,  but  the  six  glo- 
ries had  not,  as  yet,  shot  forth  from  his  person. 

It  was  but  after  having  mastered  the  contents  of  the 
last  division,  named  Pathan,  divided  into  twenty-four 
parts,  that  the  six  glories  appeared.  Like  the  great  fishes 
that  delight  to  sport  but  in  the  great  ocean,  the  mind  of 
Budha  expanded  itself  with  undescribable  eagerness,  and 
delighted  to  run,  unrestrained,  through  the  unbounded 
field  opened  before  him,  by  the  contents  of  that  volume. 
Brown  rays  issued  from  his  hairs,  beard,  and  eyelids. 
Gold-like  rays  shot  forth  from  his  eyes  and  skin  ; from 
his  flesh  and  blood  dashed  out  purple  beams,  and  from  his 
teeth  and  bones  escaped  rays  white  like  the  leaves  of  the 
lily ; from  his  hands  and  feet  emanated  rays  of  a deep  red 
color,  which,  falling  on  the  surrounding  objects,  made 
them  appear  like  so  many  rubies  of  the  purest  water. 
His  forehead  sent  forth  undulating  rays,  resembling  those 
reflected  by  cut  crystal.  The  objects  which  received 
those  rays,  appeared  as  mirrors,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Those  six  rays  of  various  hues,  caused  the  earth  to 
resemble  a globe  of  the  finest  gold.  Those  beams  at  first 
penetrated  through  our  globe  which  is  82,000  youdzanas 
thick,  and  thence  illuminated  the  mass  of  water  which 
supports  our  planet.  It  resembled  a sea  of  gold.  That 
hody  of  water,  though  480,000  youdzanas  thick,  could 
not  stop  the  elastic  projection  of  those  rays,  which  went 
forth  through  a stratum  of  air  960,000  youdzanas  thick, 
:and  were  lost  in  the  vacuum.  Some  beams,  following  a 
vertical  direction,  rushed  through  the  six  scats  of  Nats, 
the  16  of  Brahmas,  and  the  four  superior  ones,  and 
thence  were  lost  in  vacuum.  Other  rays  following  an 
horizontal  direction,  penetrated  through  an  infinite  series 
of  worlds.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  appeared  like 
.opaque  bodies,  deprived  of  light.  The  famous  garden  of 
Nats,  their  splendid  palace,  the  ornaments  hanging  from 
the  tree  Padetha,  were  all  cast  into  the  shade  and  appear- 
ed obscure,  as  if  wrapped  up  in  complete  darkness.  The 
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body  of  the  chief  Brahma,  which  sends  forth  light 
through  one  million  of  systems,  emitted,  then,  but  the  fee- 
ble and  uncertain  light  of  the  glow-worm  at  sun-rise. 
This  marvellous  light  emanating  from  the  person  of  Bu- 
dha,  was  not  the  result  of  vowing  or  praying : but  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  his  body  became  purified,  to  such  an 
extent,  by  the  sublime  meditation  of  the  most  excellent 
law,  that  they  shone  with  a matchless  brightness. 

Having  thus  spent  seven  days  in  that  place,  close  to  the 
Bodi  tree,  he  repaired  to  the  foot  of  another  Gniaong 
tree,  called  Atzapala,  or  the  shepherds  tree,  so  called,  be- 
cause, under  its  cooling  shade,  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
of  goats  rested  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  was  situat- 
ed at  the  east  of  the  Bodi,  at  a distance  of  thirty  fa- 
thoms. There  he  sat  in  a cross-legged  position,  during 
seven  days,  enjoying  the  sweetness  of  self-recollection.  It 
was  near  to  that  place,  that  the  vile  Manh,  who  since  his 
great  attack  on  Budha,  had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  but 
had  always  secretly  followed  him  with  a wicked  spirit, 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  in  that  Rahan,  any  thing  blameable,  and  express- 
ed the  fear  of  seeing  him  at  once  pass  over  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  empire.  The  tempter  stooped  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway,  and  across  it,  drew  successively  sixteen  lines, 
as  he  went  on  reflecting  on  sixteen  different  subjects. 
When  he  had  thought  over  each  of  the  ten  great  virtues, 
he  drew,  first,  ten  lines,  saying : the  great  Rahan  has  in- 
deed practised,  to  a high  degree,  those  ten  virtues.  I can- 
not presume  to  compare  myself  to  him.  In  drawing  the 
11th,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not,  like  that  Rahan,  the' 
science  that  enabled  to  know  the  inclinations  and  disposi- 
tions of  all  beings.  In  drawing  the  1 -th,  he  said  that  lie 
had  not  as  yet  acquired  the  knowledge  of  all  that  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  the  various  beings.  Drawing  the  four 
remaining  lines,  he  confessed  successively  that  he  did  not 
feel,  like  that  Rahan,  a tender  compassion  for  the  beings 
yet  entangled  in  the  miseries  of  existence,  nor  could  he 
perform  miracles,  nor  perceive  every  thing,  nor  attain  to? 
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the  perfect  and  supreme  knowledge  of  the  law.  On  ah 
these  subjects,  he  avowed  his  decided  inferiority  to  the 
great  Italian. 

Whilst  Manh  was  thus  engaged,  with  a sad  heart,  in 
meditating  over  those  rather  humiliating  points,  lie  was 
at  last  found  out  by  his  three  daughters  Tahna, 57  Aratee 
and  Itaga,  who  had  been,  for  sometime,  looking  after  him. 
W hen  they  saw  their  father  with  a cast  down  counten- 
ance, they  came  to  him,  and  enquired  about  tlic  motive  of 
his  deep  affliction,  lieloved  daughters,  replied  Manh,  1 
see  this  Rahan  escaping  from  my  dominion,  and  notwith- 
standing my  searching  examination,  I have  not  been  able 
to  detect  in  him  anything  reprehensible.  This  is  the  only 
cause  of  my  inexpressible  affliction.  Dear  father,  replied 
they,  banish  all  sorrows  from  your  mind,  and  be  of  a good 
heart — -we  will,  very  soon,  have  found  out  the  weak  side 
of  the  great  Rahan,  and  triumphantly  bring  him  back 
within  the  hitherto  unpassed  limits  of  your  empire.  Be- 
ware  of  the  man  you  will  have  to  deal  with,  replied  Manh. 
1 believe  that  no  effort,  however  great,  directed  against 
him,  shall  ever  be  rewarded  with  success.  He  is  of  a 
firm  mind  and  unshaken  purpose.  I fear  you  shall  never 
succeed  in  bringing  him  back  within  my  dominions. 
Dear  father,  said  they,  we  women  know  how  to  manage 
such  affairs ; we  will  catch  him  like  a bird,  in  the  net  of 
concupiscence, — let  fear  and  anxiety  be  for  ever  dispell- 
ed from  your  heart.  Having  given  this  assurance,  forth- 
with they  went  to  Budha  and  said  to  him : illustrious  Ra- 
han, w'e  approach  you  respectfully  and  express  the  wish 

f)7. — The  great  tempter  had  been  foiled  in  nil  hi*  attempts  to  conquer 
r.ndha  : in  the  sad i tew  <ff  his  hertrt,  Ify  was  emu; wiled  to  acknowledge  the' 
superiority  of  his  opponeift  and  confess  his  defeat,  i I is  three  daughters' 
Came  to  console  him,  promising  that  they  would,  by  their  nnited  efforts; 
overcome  the  firmness  of  the  great  Hahari,  by  awakening  in  Iris  heart,  the 
fire  of  concupiscence,  'fire  names  of  those  three  daughters  of  Manh,  mean 
concupiscence.  Those  new  enemies  of  I'.ndha  arc  mere  pers  mitioatinns  of 
the  passion  of  lust.  Pride,  personified  hi  Manh,  Im  l proved  powerlesif 
against  the  virtue  of  Itiulha  ; lie  is  now  assailed  from  a different  quarter  r 
the  attack  is  to  he  directed  against  the  weakest  side  of  human  nature.  Hut 
it  is  as  successless  a-  the  former  one  : it  affords  to  iiudiiu  another  occasion? 
for  a fresh  triumph 
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of  staying  with  you,  that  we  might  minister  to  all  your 
wants.  Without  heeding  in  the  least  their  words,  nor 
even  casting  a glance  at  them,  the  most  excellent  Budha 
remained  unmoved,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  medita- 
tion. Knowing  that  the  same  appearance,  face  and  bo- 
dily accomplishments  may  not  be  equally  pleasing,  they  as- 
sumed, the  one,  the  appearance  of  a heart  winning  young 
girl,  the  other,  that  of  a blooming  virgin,  and  the  third, 
that  of  a fine  middle  aged  beauty.  Having,  thus,  made 
their  arrangements,  they  approached  Budha,  and  several 
times  expressed  to  him  the  desire  of  staying  with  him  and 
ministering  to  all  his  wants.  Unmoved  by  all  their  al- 
lurements, Budha  said  to  them  : for  what  purpose  do  you 
come  to  me  ! You  might  have  some  chance  of  success 
with  those  that  have  not  as  yet  extinguished  in,  and  root- 
ed from,  their  heart  the  various  passions ; but  I,  like  all 
the  Budhas,  my  predecessors,  have  destroyed  in  me,  con- 
cupiscence, passion  and  ignorance.  No  effort  on  your 
part,  will  ever  be  able  to  bring  me  back,  into  the  world  of 
passions.  I am  free  from  all  passions,  and  have  obtain- 
ed supreme  wisdom.  By  what  possible  means  could  you 
ever  succeed  in  bringing  me  back  into  the  whirlpool  of 
passions!  The  three  daughters  of  Manh,  covered  with 
confusion,  yet  overawed  with  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment, said  to  each  other : Our  father,  forsooth,  had 

given  us  a good  and  wise  warning.  This  great  Rahan 
deserves  the  praises  of  men  and  Nats.  Every  thing  in 
him  is  perfect : to  him  it  belongs  to  instruct  men  in  all 
things  they  want  to  know.  Saying  this,  they,  with  a cast 
down  countenance,  returned  to  their  father. 

It  was  in  that  very  same  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  Adza- 
pala  Gniaong  that  a heretic  Pounha,  named  Mingalika, 
proud  of  his  caste,  came  with  hasty  steps,  speaking  loud : 
and,  with  little  respect,  approached  the  spot  where  Budha 
was  sitting.5"  Having  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 

5H. — In  linrtrmli  the  nricinator  of  the  great  Budhistac  system  is  called 
Gaudain.e  and  this  appellation  according  to  many,  appears  to  he  his  family 
name  When  he  in  called  Hahan  < iaudaroH.  it  means  the  ascetic  belonging 
to  the  fa  mil  v of  Nandama  In  Nepanl.  the  same  personage  is  knoir.t  uuder 
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flie  Pounlia  heard  from  his  mouth,  instructions  worthy  of 
being  ever  remembered,  lie  said  to  Budha : Lord  Gau- 
dama,  I have  two  questions  to  put  to  you  r whence  comes 
the  name  Pounha  \ What  are  the  duties  to  be'  performed 
in  order  to  become  a real  Pounha  ? Budha  penetrating 
with  the  keen  eye  of  wisdom,  into  the  innermost  soul  of 

the  name  of  Thnkiamuui,  that  is  to  say,  the  ascetic  of  the  Thakia  family. 
Those  who  refill- of  to  lielievc  in  Bn  Jim  and  his  doctrines.  those  who  holif 
tenets  disagreeing  with  his  own,  ami  professed  what,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
adversaries,  was  termed  ai»  heretical  creed.  invariably  called  lludlia  hy  his 
family  name,  placing  him  on  the  same  level,  with  so  many  <f  his  conteinjs)- 
raries,  who  led  the  same  mode  of  hie.  The  SvhUH'kc  give  tire  up|s)llatiou  of 
Sammnnn  Khodom,  to  their  Budhft,  that  is  to  ssy,  Thrammia  (htmhuna,  or 
(jautaimf  Tile  Sanscrit  word  Thnunaua  means  an  ascetic,  w ho  has  001 i - 
qncrcd  his  passions  ami  lives  on  ah i is.  (kttulamu  bulmiged1  to  the  Kchatriw 
caste.  The  Vin^s  and  all  royal  families  in  those  days;  came  out  of  the  same 
caste.  Hence  his  father  Thoodaudana  waa  king  of  the  country  of  Kapila- 
Wot,  anciently  a small  state,  mirth  of  UorocKpure. 

The  young  Pounha,  not  unlike  the  young  man  mentioned  in  the  (!osi>el, 
had,  hy  the  preachings  of  G’audasniiw  lieeomo  acquainted  w ith  all  the  laws 
and  practices  relating  to  the  general  dirties  and  obligations,  incumlient  on* 
all  men  in  general.  He  might  have  )icrh»i>s  aided,  that  lie  had  observed 
all  those  precepts  from  his  youth,  or  at  least,  that  ho  was  sure  now,  with 
the  additional  light  ho  had  received  from  his  eminent  teacher,  to- observe 
faithfully  all  the  injunctions  mentioned'  in  tlio  course  of  the  lecture  : but  he- 
was  not  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  proficiency  in  virtue  and  observances  ; he 
aimed  at  superior  attainments  he  wished  to  obtain  the  greatest  perfection, 
that  is  to  say,  timt  of  Brahmas,  in  what  does  consist  such  a perfection  f 
The  l*>ok  of  metaphysics  informs  us-  that  the  five  states  of  Dzan,  or  con- 
templations, are  enjoyed  by  the  livings  located  in  the  sixteen  seats  of  Brah- 
mas, in  the  following  order.  The  first  state,  or  that  of  consideration,  is 
shared  by  all  the  beings  inhabiting  the  three  first,  scads  of  lirahmos.  Their 
occupation  is  to  consider  the  various  subjects  the  mind  has  to  dwell  mi. 
The  second  Dftan,  or  reflection,  is  reserved  ter  the  licings  occupying  the 
next  three  scats.  Those  I icings  bnve  no  more  to  look  out  for  subjects  of 
meditation.  Their  sole  occupation  is  to  dive  into  truth  and  fathom  its 
depth  and  various  lieariugs.  The  third  state  of  Dzan  procures  the  pleasure' 
which  is  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  Itolongs  to  the  liv- 
ings of  the  three  scats,  superior  to  those  just  alluded  to' ; in  the  fourth  D/au 
is  onjoyed  a placid  happiness  which  is  the  result  of  the  possession  of  truth  ; 
it  is  reserved  for  the  beings  of  the  three  next  scats.  The  fifth  Uzan,  or  jier- 
fi'ct  stability,  is  the  happy  lot  of  the  beings  livisg  in  the  five  last  seats. 
Those  fortunate  inmates  arc  so  entirely  roofed  in  truth,  and  so  perfectly 
exempt  from  all  tint  causes  mutability,  that  they  arrive  to  a state  of  com- 
plete fixity  ; the  whole  of  their  sonl  being  riveted  on  truth. 

Apology  is  certainly  due  to  the  rentier  wdio  is  hut  slightly  initiated  to- 
sm'li  alistmso  sulijects,  for  laving  lirforo  him,  such  particulars  he  is  so  unfa- 
miliar with  ; but  this  trouble  must  lie  lmrne  up  by  him  who  desires  to  ob- 
tain access  into  the  gloomy  sancluaiy  of  Budh  sin. 
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l»ls  interlocutor,  answered : the  real  and  genuine  Pounha 
is  he,  who  has  renounced  all  passions,  put  an  end  to  con- 
cupiscence, and  has  entered  the  ways  leading  to  perfec- 
tion. But  there  are  others,  who  are  proud  of  their  origin, 
who  walk  hastily,  speak  with  a loud  voice,  and  who  have 
not  done  the  needful  to  destroy  the  influence  of  passions. 
These  are  called  Pounhas,  because  of  their  caste  and 
birth.  But  the  true  Sage  avoids  every  thing  that  is  rash, 
impetuous  or  noisy : he  has  conquered  all  his  passions,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  principle  of  demerits.  His  heart  loves 
the  repetition  of  formulas  of  prayers,  and  delights  in  the 
exercise  of  meditation.  lie  has  reached  the  last  way  to 
perfection.  In  him  there  is  no  longer  wavering,  nor 
doubt,  nor  pride.  This  man  really  deserves  the  name  of 
Pounha  or  pure : he  is,  indeed  the  true  Pounha  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  The  instruction  being  finished,  the  Poun- 
ha rose  respectfully  from  his  place,  wheeled  on  the  right 
and  departed. 

Budha  continued  the  sublime  work  of  contemplating 
pure  truth  through  the  means  of  intense  reflection. 
Having  remained  seven  days  in  that  position,  and  aris- 
ing from  ecstasy,  Budha  went  to  the  south  eastern  direc- 
tion of  the  Bodi  tree,  at  a distance  of  an  oothaba,  (1  ootha- 
ba=to  20  tas,  1 ta=to  7 cubits,)  ou  the  Gth  day  after 
the  full  moon  of  Nayon.  Ou  that  spot,  there  was  a tank, 
called  Hidza-lec-dana.  On  the  bank  of  that  tank,  he  sat 
under  the  shade  of  the  Kiiu  tree,  in  a cross-legged  posi- 
tion, during  seven  days,  enjoying  the  delight  of  medita- 
tion. During  those  seven  days,  rain  fell  in  abundance, 
and  it  was  very  cold.  A Naga,  chief  of  that  tank,  could 
have  made  a building  to  protect  Badiha  against  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  but  he  preferred,  for  gaining  great- 
er merits,  to  coil  himself  up,  to  seven  folds,  round  his  per- 
son, and  above  him,  to  place  his  head  with  his  large 
hood  extended.  When  the  seven  days  were  over,  and  the 
rain  had  ceased,  the  Naga  quitted  his  position ; then  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  a young  man,  he  prostrated  be- 
fore Budha  and  worshipped  him.  Budha  said  : he  who 
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aims  at  obtaining  the  state  of  Neibban,  ought  to  possess 
the  knowledge  of  the  four  roads  leading  thereto,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  four  great  truths,  and  of  all  laws,  lie 
ought  to  bear  no  anger  towards  other  men,  nor  harm 
them  in‘  any  way  soever.  Happy  he  who  receives  such 
instructions. 

Budha  moved  from  that  place,  and  went  to  the  south 
of  the  Bodi  tree,  at  a distance  of  forty  fathoms.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Linloon  tree,  he  sat  in  a cross-legged  position, 
having  his  mind  deeply  engaged  into  the  exercise  of  the 
sublimest  contemplation.  In  that  position,  he  spent  seven 
entire  days,  which  completed  the  forty  nine  days,  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  reflection  and  meditation,  around 
the  Bodi  tree.  When  this  period  of  days  was  over,  at 
day  break,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  full  moon  of  Watso, 
he  felt  the  want  of  food.  This  was  quickly  perceived  by  a 
Thagia,  who  hastened  from  his  seat,  to  the  spot  where 
Budha  was  staying,  and  offered  him  some  Thit  khia  fruits, 
others  say,  Kia-dzoo  fruits,  to  prepare  his  system  to  re- 
ceive a more  substantial  food.  After  he  had  eaten  them, 
the  same  celestial  attendant  brought  him  some  water  to 
rinse  his  mouth,  and  to  wash  his  face  and  hands.  Bud- 
ha continued  to  remain  in  the  same  position,  under  the 
cooling  and  protecting  shade  of  the  Linloon  tree. 

To  consecrate,  as  it  were,  and  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  seven  spots,  occupied  by  Budha,  during  the 
forty  nine  days  that  he  spent  round  the  tree  Bodi,  one 
Dzedy  was  erected  on  each  of  those  seven  places.  King 
Pathanadi  Kosala  surrounded  them  with  a double  wall. 
Subsequently,  King  Dammathoka  added  two  others. 
There  were  only  three  openings,  or  gates  to  penetrate 
into  the  enclosed  ground,  one  at  the  north,  the  second,  at 
the  east,  and  the  third,  at  the  south.  The  river  Neritza- 
ra  rolls  its  deep  blue  waters,  in  a south  eastern  direction, 
from  the  Bodi  tree,  at  a distance  of  eight  oothabas  from 
it.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  that  stream,  another  Dzedy 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  where  previous  to  his  be- 
coming a Budha,  he  had  eaten  the  forty  nine  mouthfuls 
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of  the  delicious  Nogana,  offered  to  him  by  the  pious 
Thoodzata. 

Whilst  Budha  was  sitting  in  a cross-legged  position, 
under  the  Linloon  tree,  two  brothers  named  Tapoosa  and 
Palekat,  merchants  by  profession,  arrived,  with  five  hund- 
red carts,  into  the  Oorouwcla  forest,  to  the  very  place 
where  Budha  was  staying.  They  had  sailed  from  their 
native  town,  called*  Oukkalaba,  which  lays,  from  the 
Mitzima  country,  in  a south  eastern  direction,  bound  to 
the  port  of  Adzeitta.  After  landing,  they  hired  five  hun- 
dred carts,  to  carry  their  goods  to  a place,  called  Soowa- 
ma.  They  were  on  their  way,  to  their  destination,  when 
they  arrived  into  the  Oorouwela  forest.  Not  small  was 

* The  episode  of  these  two  merchants  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Irawadv  valley.  In  three  different  manuscripts,  that  the  writer  has  had 
in  his  hands,  he  has  found  it  related  with  almost  the  same  particulars. 
Oukkalaba,  the  place  the  two  young  men  started  from,  was  situated  proba- 
bly on  the  same  sjsit  now  occupied  by  the  village  >of  Twaintav,  or  not  far 
from  it.  How  far  was  that  place  from  the  sea  in  those  remote  times,  it  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  the  point  with  precision  Certain  it  is,  that  it. 
was  a [inrt  from  which  vessels  sailed  across  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  |>ort  of 
Kcdzeitha  has  not,  os  yet,  been  identified  with  any  known  locality.  It  was 
situated  in  all  probability  between  the  mouth  of  the  Krichtia  and  that  of 
the  Hoogly.  One  of  the  manuscripts  mentions  that  when  Gaiulanm  handed 
over,  to  the  two  merchants,  eight  hairs  of  his  head,  he  hade  them,  on  their 
arrival  iiito  their  country,  to  deposit  the  bans,  on  a small  hill  called  Scin- 
gouttara,  where  the  relics  of  the  three  former  Budhas  of  our  period,  had 
been  enshrined.  They  were  27  days  to  reach  Muudin  or  Capo  N'egrais,  ra- 
ther a long  voyage  Having  come  to  their  own  place,  thev  related  to  the 
Governor  all  the  |iarticulars  of  their  interesting  journey.  1 he  latter,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  assembled  the  people  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  Sein- 
gouttara  mount.  All  the  eminences  were  cleared  from  their  brushes,  but 
the  mount  could  not  be  discovered.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  they  consult- 
ed the  Nats  on  that  affair.  At  last,  through  their  assistance,  the  mount 
was  found  out.  But  when  they  inquired  about  the  place  of  the  relics  of 
the  three  former  Budhas,  the  Nats  of  Yusapau.  Inandra  and  GauveimLi, 
confessed  .that  they  knew  nothing  on  thP  subject,  but  referred  the  inquirers, 
to  other  Nats  older  than  they,  viz  : those  of  heckina,  Yauhaui,  Maul>ee, 
Ameisa  ami  Tsoolav,  who  at  once  pointed  out  the  s|>ot,  they  were  so  eagerly 
seal  ching  after.  This  spot  is  no  other  but  the  one  over  which  stands  and 
towers  the  lofty  and  massive  Shoay  Ltagon.  They  erected  a Dicedy,  in  which 
they  enshrined  the  relies  they  had  hiought  with  them,  the  eight  hairs  of 
Budha.  This  story  is,  doubtless  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  popular 
belief,  that  those  very  hairs,  are,  up  to  this  day,  in  the  interior  of  t iat  mo- 
nument, and  the  true  source  from  which  lias  originated  the  profound 
veneration,  which,  in  our  own  days.  Budhists,  from  all  parts  of  Burmah, 
Siam  and  the  Sbau  states,  pay,  by  their  pilgrimages  and  oll'eriugs,  to  the 
Daguu  Pagoda. 
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their  surprise,  when  they  saw,  on  a sudden,  all  their  carts 
unable  to  move,  and  arrested  by  some  invisible  power. 

A Nat  who  had  been  formerly  their  relative,  stopped, 
by  his  power,  the  wheels  of  the  carriages.  Surprised  at 
such  a wonder,  the  merchants  prayed  to  the  Nat,  guard- 
ian of  that  place.  The  Nat  assuming  a visible  shape,  ap- 
peared before  them  and  said  to  them : The  illustrious 

Budha  who,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  four  great  truths,  has 
arrived  to  the  nature  of  l’hra,  is  now  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
theLinloon  tree;  go  now  to  that  place,  and  offer  him  some 
sweet  bread  and  honey  ; you  shall  derive  therefrom  great 
merits,  for  many  days  and  nights  to  come.  The  two  bro- 
thers, joyfully  complying  with  the  Nat’s  request,  prepared 
the  sweet  bread  and  honey,  and  hastened  in  the  direction 
that  had  been  indicated  to  them.  Having  placed  them- 
selves in  a suitable  position  and  prostrated  before  Budha, 
they  said  : most  glorious  Phra,  please  to  accept  these  of- 
ferings ; great  merits,  doubtless,  will  be  our  reward  for 
many  days  to  come.  Budha  had  no  patta  to  put  those 
offerings  in,  for  the  one  he  had  received  from  the  Brah- 
ma Gatigara  had  disappeared,  when  Thoodzata  made 
him  her  great  offerings.  Whilst  he  was  thinking  on 
what  he  had  to  do,  four  Nats  came  and  presented  him, 
each  with  one  patta,  made  of  nila  or  saphire  stone.  Phra 
accepted  the  four  pattas,  not  from  motives  of  covetous- 
ness, but  to  let  each  Nat  have  an  equal  share  in  such 
meritorious  work.  He  put  the  four  pattas,  one  in  the 
other,  and  by  the  power  of  his  will,  they,  on  a sudden, 
became  but  one  patta,  so  that  each  Nat  lost  nothing  of 
the  merit  of  liis  offerings,  #Budha  received  the  offerings 
of  the  two  merchants  in  that  patta,  and  satisfied  his  appe- 
tite. The  two  brothers  said  to  Budha;  we  have  on  this 
day  approached  you,  worshipped  you,  and  respectfully 
listened  to  your  instructions — please  to  consider  us  as 
your  devoted  followers  for  the  remainder  of  our  life.™ 

r>9.— (Tpawika  i*  a IVIt  word  which  is  ile  ignetl  to  moan  those  jioraon.s  who 
t>aviut(  heard  the  instructions  of  Bud  I ta,  and  |>rofo»scd  a faith  or  Isjlicf  in 
I'ini  and  his  doctrines,  did  not  cuter  the  jinifcssioi)  of  Italians  lienee  tbejT 
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They  obtained  the  position  of  Upathaka,  They  continu- 
ed addressing  Budha  and  said : what  shall  we  henceforth 
worship  ? Budha,  rubbing  his  hand  over  his  head,  gave 
them  a few  of  the  hairs  that  had  adhered  to  his  fingers, 
bidding  them  to  keep  carefully  those  relics.  The  two 
brothers,  overjoyed  at  such  a valuable  present,  most  res- 
pectfully received  it,  prostrated  before  Budha,  and  de- 
parted. 

are  quite  distinct  from  the  bikus  or  mendicants,  who  formed  the  first  class- 
of  the  hearers  of  iiudlia,  mid  renounced  the  world  in  imitation  of  their  great 
master.  The  Upusakas  were  thorofore  people  inhering  to  the  doctrines  of 
Jiudha,  but  as  yet  remaining  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  The 
two  brothers  became  disciples  of  Budha,  lult  not  of  the  first  class,  since 
they  did  not  cmlwace  the  more  perfect  mode  of  life  of  the  ascetic's. 

This  is  tiro  first  instance  in  this  legend,  of  an  allusion  being  made  to  re- 
lics, that  is  to  say,  to  some  objects  supisised  to  lie  surrounded  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  sac  redness,  and  esteemed,  on  thut  account,  to  bo  worthy  of 
receiving  from  devotees,  roBpeot  and  veneration.  The  two  young  converts, 
not  as  yet  confirmed  in  the  new  faith  they  hud  embraced,  thought  they 
wanted  some  exterior  object  to  which  they  uright  hereafter  direct  their  ho- 
mage, and  odor  tlicir  respects.  They  were,  as  yet,  far  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  sublime  science  of  their  eminent  teacher  who  disregarding  matter 
and  all  its  modifications,  could  not  hut  feel  quite  inditturent,  respecting  the 
protended  value  of  relies,  of  even  the  most  saered  character,  llow  is  it  that 
the  stern  moralist,  the  contemner  of  this  illusory  world,  could  think  of  giv- 
ing a few  hairs  of  his  head,  to  two  now  young  converts,  that  they  might  use 
them  as  objects  of  worship  1 budha,  doubtless,  knew  exactly  ami  appre- 
ciated admirably  the  wants  and  necessities  of  human  nature  us  it  is,  and 
will,  very  likely,  ever  lie,  to  the  cud  of  ages.  Men  arc  led,  actuated,  impres- 
sioned  and  influenced  by  the  senses,  in  fact,  it  is  through  their  senses,  thut 
the  knowledge  of  things  is  conveyed  to  their  mind.  Ho  gave  to  his  imper- 
fectly instructed  disciples,  a thing  that  would  serve  to  vivify  and  reanimate 
in  their  memory,  the  remembrance  of  Dudlia  and  of  the  instructions,  they' 
bad  beard  from  him.  Those  grossly  minded  bearers  asked  for  an  object 
they  might  carry  alsmt  with  them  and  worship,  budha  nnt  of  defers uee 
for  their  weak  intellect,  gave  them  a few  hairs  of  his  head,  the  sight  of 
which  was  desigued  to  entertain  in  their  souls,  a tender  affection  for  tlie  per- 
son of  him,  tln  se  things  had  belonged  to.  This  subject  will  receive,  here- 
after, the  developements  it  deserves,  when  we  coiue  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  worship  paid  by  budhi-sts,  to  tlie  images  of  Uaudama,  mid  to  the  relic** 
unit  Dzodis. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Budha  hesitate*  to  undertake  the  task  of  preaching  the  law — The  great 
Brahma  entreats  him  to  preach  the  law  to  all  beings — Sis  assent  to 
the  entreaties— Journey  towards  Migadawon — He  meets  Ouppnka 
— Sis  first  preachings — Conversion  of  a young  nobleman,  named 
Ratha,  followed  by  that  of  his  father  and  other  relatives — Conner - 
sion  of  several  other  noblemen — Instructions  to  the  Rahans — Con- 
version of  the  three  Kathabos. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  his  great  meditations, m Bu- 
dha  left  this  spot  and  returned  to  the  place  called  Adza* 
pala,  where  he  revolved  the  following  subject  in  his  mind. 
The  knowledge,  said  he,  of  the  law  and  of  the  four  great 
truths,  which  I alone  possess,  is  very  hard  to  be  had. 
The  law  is  deep  ; it  is  difficult  to  know  and  understand  it, 
it  is  very  sublime,  and  can  be  comprehended  but  by  the 
means  of  earnest  meditation.  It  is  sweet,  filling  the  soul 
with  joy,  and  accessible  but  to  the  wise.  Now  all  beings 
are  sunk  very  low,  by  the  influence  of  the  five  great  pas- 
sions ; they  cannot  free  themselves  from  their  baneful 
operation,  which  is  the  source  of  all  mutability.  But  the 

GO. — I have,  except  on  one  occasion,  always  made  use  of  the  terms  medi- 
tation, and  contemplation,  to  oxpresa  the  inward  working  of  Budha's  mind, 
during  the  forty-nine  days  he  8{>eut  at  the  foot  of  the  banyan  tree.  But  the 
Burmese  translator,  most  commonly,  employs  a much  stronger  expression, 
conveying  the  idea  of  trance  and  ecstasy.  Hence  after  having  remained 
seven  days  on  the  same  spot,  deeply  engaged  in  considering  some  parts  of 
the  law,  he  was  soon  to  preach,  it  is  Raid  of  him,  that  he  comes  out  1mm  a 
state  of  ]>crfect  ecstasy.  This  expression  implies  a state  of  complete  men- 
tal airs  traction,  when  the  soul,  disentangled  from  the  trammels  of  senses, 
raises  itself  strove  this  material  world,  contemplates  pure  truth  ami  delights 
in  it.  All  her  faculties  are  taken  up  with  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
truth  ; she  clings  to  it  with  all  her  might,  regardless  of  all  the  illusions 
this  world  is  filled  with.  This  situation  of  the  soul  is  much  esteemed  by  all 
fervent  Uudliists.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  a few  privileged  Italians,  who  Iiave 
made  great  progress  in  [icrfeetion,  amt  obtained  an  almost  entire  mastery 
over  their  passions  anil  senses.  This  great  gift  is,  as  one  may  well  imagine, 
ardently  coveted  by  many,  who  though  not  possessing  it,  lay  claim  to  it  on 
false  pretence.  This  being  a sin,  devotees  who  relish  a contemplative  life, 
are  very  liable  to,  the  framer  of  the  regulations  of  the  liudliist  monks,  lisa 
pronounced  excluded  de  fault > from  the  society,  all  those  who  would  falsely, 
claim  the  lsisscssion  of  uncommon  spiritual  attainments,  which  they  have 
not.  In  the  book  of  ordination,  used  for  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the 
order  < f Kalians  or  Tala|siins,  this  sin  is  the  last  of  the  four  offences,  which 
deprive  of  his  dignity,  a member  of  the  order,  and  causes  his  expulsion  froui 
the  society. 
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law  of  mutability,  is  the  opposite  of  the  law  of  Neibban  or 
rest  This  law  is  hard  to  he  understood.  If  I -ever 
preach  that  law,  beings  will  not  be  able  to  understand  me, 
and  from  my  preaching  there  will  result  but  a useless  fa- 
tigue and  unprofitable  weariness.  Budha  thus  remained 
almost  disinclined  to  undertake  the  great  duty  of  preach- 
ing the  law.  The  great  Brahma  observing  what  was  tak- 
ing place  in  Rudha’s  soul,  cried  out : alas  ! all  mankind 
•are  doomed  to  be  lest.  He  who  deserves  to  he  worship- 
ped by  all  beings,  now  feels  no  disposition  to  announce 
the  law  to  them.  He  instantly  left  his  seat,  and  having 
repaired  to  the  presence  of  Phra,  his  cloak  over  his 
shoulders  with  one  extremity  hanging  backward,  he  bent 
his  knee,  lifted  up  his  joined  hands  to  the  forehead,  be- 
fore the  sage,  and  said  to  him : most  illustrious  Budha, 
■who  is  adorned  with  the  six  glories,  do  condescend  to 
preach  the  most  excellent  law  ; the  number  of  those  bu- 
ried under  the  weight  and  filth  of  jiassious,  is  compara- 
tively small ; if  they  do  not  listen  to  the  lawr,  there  will 
be  no  great  loss.  But  there  is  an  immense  number  of 
beings,  who  will  understand  the  law.  In  this  world  there 
are  beings  who  are  moderately  given  up  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  sensual  appetites ; and  there  are  also  a great  ma- 
ny who  arc  following  heretical  opinions,  to  whom  the 
knowledge  of  truth  is  necessary,  and  who  will  easily  come 
to  it-  Lay  now  open  the  way  that  leads  to  the  per- 
fection of  Ariahs;  those  perfections  are  the  gates  to 
Neibban.  Thus  he  entreated  Budha.  This  Brahma  had 
been  in  the  “time  of  Budha  Kathaba,  a Rahan,  under  the 
name  of  Thabaka,  and  was  transferred  t®  the  first  seat  of 
Brahma  for  the  duration  of  a world. 

On  hearing  the  supplications  of  that  Brahma,  Budha  be- 
began  to  feel  a tender  compassion  for  all  beings.  With 
'the  keen  eyes  of  a Budha,  he  glanced  over  the  whole  world. 
He  discovered  distinctly  those  beings  wh®  were  as  yet  com- 
pletely sunk  into  the  filth  of  passions ; those  who  were  but 
partly  under  the  control  of  passions,  and  those  whose  dis- 
positions seamed  to  be  more  promising.  He  then  made 
15 
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to  the  chief  of  Brahmas  the  solemn  promise  (hallic  would 
preach  his  law  to  all  beings.  .Satisfied  with  the  answer 
lie  had  received,  flic  chief  rose  up,  withdrew  respect  fully 
at  a proper  distance,  and  turning  on  the  right,  left- the- 
presence  of  Builha  and  returned  to  his  own  scat. 

Another  thought  preoccupied  the  mind  of  Budha.  To 
whom- said  he,  shall'  1'  announce  the  law  ? Having  pond' 
ered  awhile  over  this  subject,  lie  added : the  Rathee  Ma- 
ra of  the  Kalama  race,  is  gifted  with  wisdom  and  an  un- 
commonly penetrating  mind  ; passions  have  scarcely  any 
influence  over  him:  f will  first  preach  to  him1  the  most' 

excellent  law.  A Nat  said  then  to  l’hra  that  Alara  had 
died  seven  days  ago.  Budha,  to  whom  the  past  is  known-, 
had  already  seen  that  Alara  was  dead,.  He  said  : great, 
indeed  is  the  loss  Alara  has  met  with  ; he  would  have 
doubtless  been  able  to  understand  rightly  well,  the  law  1" 
intended  to  preach  to  him.  To  whom  shall  1 go  now  ? 
Having  paused  awhile,  he  added : the  Rather  Oodaka, 
Ron  of  Riincc  llama,  has  a quick  i>crceptiort,  he  will  easi- 
ly understand  my  doctrine  ; to  him  I will  announce  the 
law.  But' the  same  Nat  told  him  that'  Oodaka  had  died 
the  night  before  last,  at  midnight.  O’!  great  is  the  loss 
that  has  come  upon  Obdaka  : he  would  have  easily  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  the  perfect  law.  Budha  con- 
sidered a third  time,  and  said  to  himself,  to  whom  shall  l 
go  to  preach  the  law  f After  a moment’s  delay,  he  add- 
ed: many  arc  the  services  I received,  in  the  wilderness 
from  the  five  Italians  who  lived  with  me. H 1 will  repay 

fil. — ’Hie  live  l.ahaus  allud'd  to.  arc  the  very  .'same  individuals  who  met 
Phralaon"  in  the  solitude  at  thu  tin  in  In-  was  undei'orn"  a jnoat  last.  mid 
poifnrinin  • all  sorts  ol  works  ot  sell  itemal,  out  < or|..iral  austerities  in  t ie 
most  rigorous  manner.  I >Mi  in"  all  the  time  lie  n|>cMt  in  tlmso  hard  our- 
ci-cs  of  strut-  iiioi  ti  lies  lion,  to  compicr  his  passions  ami  secure  the  complete 
triumph  ot  tho  loiu.l  over  wnw.s,  be  was  assisted  in  all  his  wants  by  those 
live  Kah.inrt,  who  romlerf-.l  to  him  tho  usual  m-rvic  -a  .list  ipirs  are  w ait 
to  perform  to  tli.-ir  teacher  U hen  they  saw  Phralaoii;',  at  t he  end  of  his 
niiehty  efforts  in  that  irreat  strm'i'lo,  resuming  the  habits  of  a mendicant, 
they  left  lorn  at  onee,  unwillm  ’ to  beli.-ve  that  he  would  ever  l.eeomo  a Ifu 
•Jha  Our  I’hin  not  unmo'hid  . t the  poo.J  - i-\  i.  • li-i  had  re  seed  fr  >1*1 
-lom.  res  i'-e  l to  iirpjit  tirsl  t ■ > th  it-  '1-e  I lejrii.ip.  of  I/s  | ea  hinjs 
Alain  <n  i Oorlalt-.  his  t’.v.  fust  -es.-iiei-  m the  seien.-e  -t  1 ran.  w-ro  1.,  • 
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their  tfood  offices  to  me,  by  preaching  to  them  the  law, 
but  where  arc  they  now?  His  penetrating  regards  soon 

tuied  to  Ihj  the  first  who  would  have  heard  the  good  nows,  hail  they  not 
■been  dr»4  t<|atil tide  seems  to  have  boou-the  first  and  main  motive  that 
induced  hini-to  select, as  the  first  ohjnct.s  of  his  mission,  the  very  came  per- 
R«twj  who  had  been  instrumental  in  furthering  Ion  efforts  to  acquire  the  lluJ- 
imahip. 

The  mipl- »s:int  epithet  of  heiotic,  is  riven  to  those  five  Kalians,  as  well 
as  to  another,  named  ( (*tka,  us  designed  to  mean  that  they  were  holding 
tenets  at  variance  with  those  of  lindha,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
nosi.cs.sed  with  the  perfect  intelligence.  I'udhists  in  their  writings,  invaria- 
bly cal!  their  opponents  liy  the  name  of  hnhluisof  false  doeti ines.  The 
Krahiuins  or  foimhas.  who  refused  to  seek. refuge  in  Kudlia,  his  law,  and 
the  assembly  of  his  disciples,  are  styled  as  piolossuts  of  licterudoxical  doc- 
•trines. 

From  the  narrative  of  this  legend,  we  mav  conclude  with  a probability, 
amounting  almost  to  certitude  that  Itudh.i  in  hi  . pro  idlings  addres-od  him- 
self first  to  thcKrahuiins  as  bung  hy. their  caste  tin*  most  inthienli.it  |»>r 
tion  of  the  Hindu  community.  Thus*  that  arc  railed  hy  the  name  of  IVmiii- 
has,  are  the  idralimins  living  in  the  world  and  following  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life.  Those  thatare  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Kalians  and  Ka- 
thees,  are  probably  Krahmius,  or  at  least  belong  bi  some  other  distinguish- 
ed caste  like  that  of  the  Kchatms,  U;t  arc  memlicrs  of  some  religious  order, 
or  ascetics  They  wore  in  those  days,  men,  whom,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  we  may  call  philosopher*,  and  belonged  to  some  frac  tions  or 
branches  into  which  the  great  Indian  school  was  divided.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that  at  t)iat  time,  luma  exhibited  a scene  much  ro.;<  milling  that  winch 
• Greece  subsequently  offered  to.  t he  eyes  of  the  observer,  in  the  days  of  Soe- 
jMtei  and  Plato,  when  schools  of  philosophy  were  to  be  met  with  in  every 
dtns  iion.  The- Hindu  philosophers,  favored  by  climate  and  their  ardent 
iiuagiu  itioii,  earned  mu'  ll  farther  thau  the  Greek  wise  men,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  the  di  .cii  sion  of  dogmas  and  the  fervor  of  religious  practices. 
If  creilit,  iu  au  historical  point  of  view,  is  to  lie  given  to  our  legend,  we 
in  iv  safely  conclude  that,  such  was  the  slate  of  India  when  I’udlia  began 
his  prea dungs.  Ills  first  hearers  were  Kalians,  liathecs  and  I’ounhas,  that 
is  to  say,  the  most  learned  and  wisest  men  in  those  days  The  latter  iu 
particular  seemed  at  first  disinclined  to  oiler  opposition  to  Kudha  ; they 
listened  to  him  as  to  a distinguished  philosopher  ; his  arguments  were  exa- 
mined, discussed  and  answered  by  them  in  the  la  st  way  they  could.  In 
that  polemical  warfare,  arguments  re,  at  first,  the  only  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons  used  all  i handled  hv  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  I'aidha  • 
two  favorite  doctrines  of  atheism  and  N"ibb*u.  w hich  established  the  two 
broad  lines  of  separation,  between  the  two  systems,  lie.rat  much  discussion 
and  created  t .me  animosity  between  him  and  ins  adversaries  Hut.  what 
widened  the  gap  lietwecu  the  two  parties  nnd  place  l them  iu  an  hostile  ar- 
ray Against  each  other,  was  the  broad  pi  itu  iple  of  equality  amongst  men, 
.latent  in  the  iiosoiu  of  tl  olha’s  doctrine...  and  levelled  at  the  distinction  ot 
castes.  Pu  Ilia  preached  to  men  of  all  coiiduiuus  without  exception  ; he 
open.  J before  all,  the  w iys  that  lead  to  Xoibban  ; made  no  ilistiuctioii  be- 
tween men  and  men,  except  that  which  is  drawn  by  virtue  and  vice,  merits 
and  dements.  He  allowed  el’erv  olio  to  approach  him  and  take  rant  aniung 
his  disciples  ; Jaith  in  ld«  doctrine  entitled  any  man  to  become  iiinubeieh 
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discovered  them  in  the  solitude  of  Migadawou.  Having 
enjoyed  himself  in  the  place  Adzapala,  Budha  went  on.  to- 
wards the  country  of  Baranathee.  He  wished  to  walk  alt 
the  way  though  the  former  Budhas  had  gone  over  that 
distance  through  the  air.  All  the  former  Budhas. 
travelled  through  the  air,  but  oor  Budha  who  had 
merciful  designs  over  Upaka,  went  on  foot.  On  his 
way  to  the  village  of  Gaya,  at  a distance  of  three  ga- 
wots  from  the  Bodi  tree  at  mid  day,  Budha  went  to 
rest  for  a while  under  the  cooling  shade  of  a tree.  There- 
he  was  seen  by  the  heretic  Italian  Upaka,  who  approach- 
ing near  him,  said : O Kahan,  all  your  exterior  bespeaks 
the  most  amiable  qualities ; your  countenance  is  at  once 
modest  and  beautiful.  Under  what-teacher  have  you  be- 
come a ltahan  l To  what  law  or  doctrine  have  you  given 
preference  in  your  arduous  studies  ? Budha  answered  : 
Upaka,  I have  triumphed  over  all  the  laws  of  mutability  ; 
I am  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  that  rule  this  universe, 
and  the  beings  existing  therein ; from  concupiscence  and 
other  passions,  I am  wholly  disengaged.  I have  come  to 
preach  the  most  excellent  law  to  all  beings,  and  teach 
them  the  four  great  truths  I alone  am  acquainted  with. 
I will  beat  the  great  drum  of  the  law.  I have  no  teach- 
er, and  among  Nats  and  men,  there  is  none  equal  to  me. 
Because  of  my  victory'  on  the  laws  of  demerits,  I have 
been  named  Zeena.  Now  I am  proceeding  to  the  coun- 
try of  Baranathee,  for  the  sake  of  preaching  the  law. 
Upaka  replied : You  are  certainly  the  illustrious  Gau- 

dama.  lie  shook  then  his  head,  turned  away  from  the 
road,  and  went  to  the  village  of  Wingaha.  The  instruc- 


amidst  his  followers  ; tlie  entrance  inti*  tin;  ixiler  of  Kalians,  or  |>erfect,  was 
open  to  all  those,  who.  by  their  meritorious  iwtione,  nisi  renouncing  the  world, 
qualified  themselves  for  this  dignity.  This- principle  which  put  on  it  foot- 
ing of  equality,  me*  of  all  castes,  ami  nations  and  recognised  no.  real  supe- 
riority but  that  which  is  cwifemal  by  virtue  anil  merit,  eoulil  not  prove 
agreeable  to  the  proud  Brahmins.  It  provoked,  by  its  gradual  develop  - 
uieut.  the  aii.iuoelty  of  the  opponents  of  I ‘udlutls  doctrine-.  The  battle  of 
Arguments.  alter  having  raged  with  various  success,  was  afterwards  convert- 
ed into  ou  of  a bloody  character,  which  elided  in  the  total  extermination  or 
ei  pulsion  of  the  Budlust*  from  the  Indian  i eninsula. 
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tions,  however,  as  a good  seed  germinated  iu  the  soul  of 
Upaka,  and  were  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  con- 
version, which  happened  as  follows : — After  his  inter- 
view with  Graudama,  Upaka  dwelt  as  a hermit  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Wingaha,  where  a shed  was  erected  for  his  dwel- 
ling. A hunter  was  his  supporter.  It  happened  that 
the  hunter  being  engaged  in  a hunting  excursion  his 
daughter  went  to  the  hermit’s  cell,  to  carry  him  his  food. 
Upaka  was  smiten  by  the  beaut)'  of  the  damsel.  He  stretch- 
ed himself  on  his  belly  and  said  to  himself : I will  take 
no  food,  nor  change  this  position,  unless  I obtain  the  ob- 
ject of  my  wishes.  He  stayed  for  several  days,  in  that 
position,  without  uttering  a word  or  making  a single  move- 
ment, or  taking  any  food.  At  last,  the  hunter  returned 
and  went  forthwith  to  the  hermit’s  cell,  to  inquire  about 
the  cause  of  his  strange  behavior.  He  pulled  him  by  the 
feet,  calling  him  aloud  by  the  name  of  hermit,  after  a 
while  a sepulchral  groan  was  heard,  indicating  this  he 
was  still  alive.  The  good  hunter  affectionately  entreated 
him  to  mention  to  him  what  he  wanted,  that  he  was  rea- 
dy to  give  him  anything  that  he  would  ask.  The  her- 
mit, a second  time  made  a prolonged  groan,  as  a man 
that  is  endeavoring  to  gather  strength ; he,  then,  men- 
tioned to  the  hunter  the  passion  he  had  for  his  daughter, 
and  swore  that  he  would  die  on  this  spot,  if  his  demand 
were  rejected.  The  father  having  given  his  consent,  Upa- 
ka rose  up,  and  soon  was  married  to  Tsawama,  who  after 
due  time  presented  him  with  a son.  It  happened  that 
Tsawama  soon  began  to  dislike  her  husband,  and  poured 
upon  him,  on  every  occasion  all  sorts  of  abuses.  Unable 
to  bear  any  longer,  the  unpleasant  behavior  of  his  wife, 
Upaka  said  to  himself:  I have  here,  neither  friend  nor 
supporter : I will  go  to  my  friend  Dzina : he  will  receive 
me  with  kindness.  Hereupon,  he  departed,  inquiring 
every  where,  about  his  friend  Dzina.  At  last,  he  arrived 
to  the  place  where  Budha  was  staying  with  his  disciples. 
Some  of  them  hearing  Upaka  inquiring  with  a loud 
voice,  about  his  friend  Dzina,  took  him  to  the  presence 
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of  Budha,  who  understanding,  at  once,  the  sad  and  pain- 
ful state  of  the  old  man,  kindly  asked  what  he  wanted. 
L'pnka  replied,  that  he  desired  to  become  a Snmanay  na- 
iler his  direction.  Budha  to  try  his  dispositions,  said  to 
him:  you  arc  too  «ild,  l 1 paka  to  enter  upon  the  course  of 
the  severe  life  of  a Samauay,  and  conform  to  the  enjoined 
practices.  But  the  latter  renewing  his  entreaties,  he  was 
admitted  anion;'  the  members  of  the  assembly.  He  be- 
came an  Anagaiu,  died  and  migrated  to  one  of  the  scats  of 
Brahmas.  After  a short  stay  up  there, he  obtained  the  de- 
liverance. His  son  was  Thoohadda,  who  became  after- 
wards an  illustrious  convert.  Budha  continued  his  way 
towards  Baranathee,  and  soon  reached  the  solitude  of 
Migadawon,  little  distant  from  llaranathce,  and  went  to 
the  place  where  lived  the  five  unbelieving  Kalians. 
When  they  saw  him  coming  at  a distance,  they  said  to 
each  other : The  Kuhau  Gaudama  is  ju  search  after  dis- 
ciples ; he  has  just  performed  penitential  deeds  and  he  is 
looking  out  for  getting  alms  nnd  clothes.  Let  us  pay  no 
respect  to  him,  in  the  way  of  going  out  to  meet  him,  of 
receiving  the  Tsiwaran  from  his  hands,  of  presenting 
him  water  to  wash  his  feet  and  preparing  a place  to  sit 
on : let  him  sit  wherever  he  pleases.  Such  was  the  plan 
they  were  concerting  among  themselves.  But  when  Bu- 
xlha  drew  near,  they  could  adhere  no  longer  to  their  res- 
olution. They  rose  up,  went  out  to  welcome  his  arrival. 
One  took  the  Tsiwaran  from  his  hands,  another  thcPntta, 
a third  one  brought  water  for  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
and  a fourth  one  prepared  a becoming  place  to  rest. 
Budha  sat  in  the  place  that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
They  called  him  by  the  manic  of  Gaudama,  and  other  ap- 
pellations, usually  bestowed  ou  ordinary  Kalians.  Budhu 
meekly  replied  to  thorn  : do  not  rail  me  any  longer  by 
the  name  of  Gaudama,  or  any  other  title  bestowed  on  an 
ascetic.  I have  become  a Kalumda,  f alone  am  acquaint- 
ed with  the  four  fundamental  truths.  Now  1 am  come  to 
preach  to  you  the  true  law\  Listen,  O Kalians  to  my 
words,  1 will  lead  you  to  the  true  state  of  Ncibban.  My 
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law  will  make  yon  acquainted  not  only  with  the  truths  to 
he  known  hut  at  the  same  time  point  out  to  you  the  du- 
ties you  have  to  perform  in  order  to  obtain  the  state  of 
AriUiat.  There  arc  four  ways  leading  to  perfection,  lie 
who  steadily  follows  them,  will  enjoy  the  rewards  and 
merits  gained  by  his- exertions.  In  that  position,  lie  will 
sec  distinctly  his  ownsclf,  the  light  of  Xeibban  will  break 
forth  upon  him*.  But  in-order  to  olrtaiir  the  great  results 
1 set  forth  before  you,  he  must  forsake  his  house,  the 
world  anil  become  a Italian'. 

The  unbelieving  Ttnhans  persisted-  in-  not  acknowledg- 
ing him  as  a Bndha,  and  reproached  him  with  going  about 
in  search  of  disciples,  and  in  quest  of  alms.  The  same 
preaching  was  repeated  by  Budlia,  and  the  same  answer 
was  returned  by  the  incredulous  hearers.  At  last  Budha 
assuming  a lofty  and  commanding  tone  said  to  them  : l 
declare  unto  you  that  1 am  a Budha,  knowing  the  four 
great  truths,  and  showing  the  way  to  Xeibban.  The  hi- 
therto unbelieving  Ascetics  humbled  themselves,  declared 
their  belief  in  him  and  in  all  that  he  had  taught.  From 
that  moment  they  entered  on  the  four  ways  of  perfection. 
The  day  was  that  of  the  full  moon  ef  Wa.tr, o.  The 
preaching  began  at  the  moment  when  half  the  discus  of 
the  sun  was  visible  on  the  western-  horizon,  ami  half  that 
of  the  moon-  was  above  the  eastern  horizon.  When  com- 
pleted* the  sun  had  just  disappeared,  and  the  moon’s  en- 
tire globe  was  visible  on-  the  horizon.  The  live  first  con- 
verts were  named  Kautagnya,  Boddiha,  Wappa,  Malm- 
nan  and  Asadzk 

The  Xats,  guardians  of  the  country  of  Baranatlice 

— Tlic  mission  of  Budha  in  n-'t,  at  i-revioiuly  observed,  confined  to 
men  living  on  earth,  but  it  extend*!  itsilieneticial  action  overall  the  being/- 
inhabiting  the  mx  neats  of  Nats,  and  sixteen  of  I'-rabinas.  Those  beings, 
(die  latter  in  unrtn  nlar,  aro  inuelt  advanced  in  porfoction,  hut  they  are  not 
yot  ri|K>  !< -r  tin-  sublime  state  of  Neibhan.  Though  fiwl;  at  lea*t  the  IVali- 
oiftM,  from  the  influence  of  (Miasiona,  they  rethiu  as  yet.  koiuo  inclination  for 
matter  ; they  want  the  iiL-l| - of  a Ihidha  to  break  at  once  the  few  slender  lies 
that,  retain  them  in  the  state  of  existence. 

I he  tir-t  preaching  of  Ihidlia  was  icwiirded  with  th?  conversion  of  five 
5Lal  aii-.  and  ol  « onut'aas  nn.iiber  of  Nats  and  Brahmas  Such  a plentiful- 
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and  Mirada  won  hearing  the  sublime  instructions  delivered 
by  Budha  on  this  occasion,  cried  aloud : The  lawT  which 

the  most  excellent  Budha  preaches  is  such  as  no  man, 
Pounha  or  Brahma,  can  teach.  Their  united  voices  Wrefe 
heard  in  the  lowest  seat  of  Nats  : the  inhabitants  of  that 
seat  catching  their  words,  repeated  them  and  they  were 
heard  by  those  of  the  next  seat,  and  so  on,  until  they 
reached  the  seats  of  Brahmas,  and  were  re-echoed  through 
1 0,000  worlds.  A mighty  commotion  was  felt  all  over 
those  worlds. 

The  five,  at  first  unbelieving,  but  now  believing  Ra- 
hans,  obtained  the  perfection  of  Thautapati.  Butlha  of- 
ten repeated  to  those  that  approached  him  ; come  to  me 
— I preach  a doctrine  which  leads  to  the  deliverance 
from  all  the  miseries  attending  existence.  On  that  day, 
being  the  full  moon  of  W-atso,  eighteen  Koodes  (18,000, 
000,000)  of  Nats  and  Brahmas  who  had  heard  his  preach- 
ings, obtained  the  deliverance.  The  conversion  of  those 
five  Rahans,  exhibited  to  the  world  the  splendid  and 
wonderful  sight  of  six  Rahandas  assembled  in  the  same 
place. 

At  that  time  whilst  Budha  was  in  the  Migadawon  grove, 
the  memorable  conversion  of  a young  layman  took  place. 
There  was  in  the  country  of  Baranathee,  the  son  of  a rich 
man,  named  llatha.  He  was  of  very  gentle  and  amiable 
•disposition.  His  father  had  built  for  him  three  palaces 


harvest  lie  could  scarcely  anticipate  to  reap  ; aud  tlie  Logining  of  his  career, 
•attended  with  such  wonderful  success,  amply  repaid  him  for  the  exiraordi- 
naiv  exertions  he  made  in  order  to  quality  himself  for  the  I ’ml  hash ip  The 

author  of  the  Legend  remarks  with  an  unfeigned  pleasure,  that  owing  to  the 
conversion  of  the  five  Kalians  the  worlds  witnessed  the  beautiful  sight  of 
six  liahandas,  congregated  on  the  same  spot.  The  Kahanda  has  attained 
the  summit  of  perfection  ; lie  has  arrived  etthc  lust  existence  ; his  death 
will  i-elieve  him  from  the  burthen  of  existence  and  open  to  him  the  way 
leading  to  jiei  feet  roat,  complete  abstraction,  in  a word,  to  Neihhan.  The 
Rahandas  rank  first  among  the  disciples  and  hearers  of  Kudha ; they  consti- 
tute the  hiilc  of  his  followers,  and  form  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  the 
•assembly  or  congregation  of  the  [lerfect.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
mouiliers  composing  the  assembly  of  the  hearers  were  divided  into  distinct 
fractions,  and  formed  different  degrees,  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
tfespeetive  progress  in  the  way  of  perfection. 
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for  each  season  of  Ike  year.  A crowd  of  young  damsels, 
skilful  in  the  art  of  playing  on  all  sorts  of  musical  instru- 
ments, attended  him  in  each  of  those  palaces,  ltatha 
spent  his  time  in  the  midst  of  pleasure  and  amuserhents. 
On  a certain  day,  while  surrounded  with  female  dancers 
und  singers,  he  fell  into  a deep  sleep.  The  musicians 
following  tis  example,  laid  aside  their  instruments  and 
fell  asleep  too.  The  lamps,  tilled  with  oil,  continued  to 
pour  a flood  of  light  throughout  the  apartments.  Awak- 
ing sooner  than  usual,  Ratha  saw  the  musicians  all  asleep 
round  him,  in  various  and  unseemly  situations.  Some 
slept  with  a wide  opened  mouth  ; some  had  disheveled 
hair ; some  were  snoring  aloud  ; some  had  their  instru- 
ments laying  on  themselves,  and  others,  by  their  side. 
The  whole  exhibited  a vast  scene  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  Sitting  on  his  couch  in  a cross-legged 
position,  the  young  man  silently  gazed  with  amazement 
and  disgust,  over  the  unseemly  spectacle  displayed  before 
him;  then  he  said  to  himself:  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  body  constitute  indeed  a truly  heavy  burden  ; that 
coarser  part  of  our  being  affords  a great  deal  of  trouble 
and  affliction.  Whereupon  he  instantly  arose  from  his 
couch,  put  on  his  gilt  slippers  and  came  down  to  the 
door  of  his  apartment.  The  Nats,  who  kept  a vigilant 
watch,  lest  any  one  should  oppose  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  hol  v purpose,  kept  open  the  door  of  the  house,  as 
well  as  the  gate  of  the  city.  Ratha  free  from  all  impedi- 
ments, directed  his  steps  towards  the  solitude  of  Migada- 
won.  At  that  time  Budlia,  who  had  left  at  a very  early 
hour  his  sleeping  place,  was  walking  in  front  of  the 
house.  He  saw  at  a distance  a young  man  coming  in  the 
direction  he  was  in.  lie  stopped  instantly  his  pacing, 
and  going  into  his  own  apartment,  sat  as  usual  on  his 
seat,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  young  stranger,  who  soon 
made  his  appearance  and  stated  modestly  the  object  of 
his  visit.  Budha  said  to  him,  O Ratha!  the  law  of  \cib- 
ban  is  the  on!v  true  one : alone  it  is  never  attended  with 
miserv  and  affliction.  O Ratha  ' conn-  nearer  to  we ; re- 
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main  in  (his  place;  to  you  I will  make  known  the  most 
perfect  and  valuable  law.  On  hearing  these  kind  and 
inviting  expressions,  I tat  ha  felt  his  heart  overflow  with 
the  purest  joy.  lie  instantly  pnt  off  his  slippers,  drew 
nearer  to  Budha,  bowed  down  three  times  before  him, 
withdrew  then,  to  a becoming  distance,  and  remained  in  a 
respectful  attitude.  Badha  began  to  preach  the  law,  un- 
folding successively  the  various  merits  obtained  by  alms- 
giving, a strict  performance  of  all  duties  and  practices  of 
the  law,  and  above  all  by  renouncing  the  pleasures  of  this 
world.  During  all  the  while,  the  heart  of  the  young  vis- 
itor, expanded  in  a wonderful  manner : he  felt  the  ties 
that  hitherto  had  bound  hiou  as  it  were,  to  the  world, 
gradually  relaxing  and  giving  way  before  the  unresisting 
influence  of  Budha’s  words.  The  good  dispositions  of 
the  young  hearer  were  soon  remarked  by  Bndha,  who 
went  on  explaining  all  that  related  to  the  miseries  attend- 
ing existence,  the  passions  ty  rail  icing  the  soul,  the  means 
wherewith  to  become  exempt  from  those  passions,  and 
the  great  ways  leading  to  perfection.  After  having  lis- 
tened to  that  series  of  instructions,  Hatha,  like  a white 
cloth  that  easily  retains  the  impressions  of  various  colors 
printed  upon  it,  felt  himself  freed  from  all  passions,  and 
reached  at  once  the  state  of  Thautapnti. 

Ratha’s  mother,  not  meeting  with  her  son  early,  as 
usual,  went  up  to  his  apartment,  and  to  her  great  surprise 
found  him  not ; moreover  she  observed  unmistakable 
marks  of  hi*  sudden  ami  unexpected  departure.  She  ran 
forthwith  to  her  husband,  and  announced  to  him  the  sad 
tidings.  On  hearing  of  such  an  imlookcd  forevent,  the 
father  sent  messengers  in  the  direction  of  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  witli  jmsitive  orders  to  search  incessantly 
after  his  son,  and  leave  no  means  of  inquiry  untried.  As. 
to  himself  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  solitude  of  Migada- 
woir.  in  the  hope  of  finding  onf  some  track  of  his  son’s 
escape.  He  bad  scarce  travelled  over  a certain  distance, 
when  he  observed  on  the  ground  the  marks  of  Iris  son’s 
footsteps,  lie  followed  them  up  and  soon  came  in  sight 
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of  Builha's  resting  place.  Hatha  was  at  the  time  listen- 
ing with  deepest  attention  to  all  the  words  of  his  great 
teacher.  By  the  power  of  Bndha,  he  remained  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  his  father,  who  camenp  and  having  paid 
his  respects  to  Gaudama,  eagerly  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
s*een  his  son.  Gaudama  hade  him  to  sit  down  and  rest 
from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey.  Meanwhile  be  assured 
him  that  soon  he  would  see  his  son.  Rejoiced  at  such 
an  assurance,  Ilatha’s  father  complied  with  the  invitation 
he  had  received.  Budha  announced  his  law  to  this  dis- 
tinguished hearer,  and  soon  led  him  to  the  perfection  of 
Thautapati.  Filled  with  joy  and  gratitude,  the  new  con- 
vert exclaimed : O illustrious  i’hra,  your  doctrine  is  a 
most  excellent  one;  when  you  preach  it,  you  do  like  him 
who  replaces  on  its  basis  an  upset  cup;  like  him,  too, 
who  brings  to  light  precious  things,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  in  darkness;  like  him  who  points  out.  the  right, 
way  to  those  that  had  lost  it;  who  kindles  a brilliant 
light  in  the  middle  of  darkness  ; who  opens  the  mind's 
eyes  that  they  might  see  the  pure  truth.  Henceforth  I 
adhere  to  you  and  to  your  holy  law ; please  to  reckon 
me  as  one  of  your  disciples  and  supporters.  This  was 
the  first  layman  that  became  a disciple  of  Gaudama,  in 
the  capacity  of  Upasaka. 62  J 

C2  (bit.) — It  is  not  without  interest  to  give  an  abrel  rraeut  of  an  instruc- 
tion or  sermon  delivered  by  Claudama  to  a Vat.  It  wifi  he  as  a fair  speci- 
men of  other  .similar  performances.  The  Xat  made  his  appearance  at  night 
fall,  and  ro-peetfully  entreated  I iuilka  to  deliver  certain  instructions  which 
would  enable  men  to  come  to  the  umiorstaadiug  of  mam  points  of  the  law. 
on  which  they  had  hitherto  fruitlessly  meditated.  ftildha  was  then  iu  the 
monastery  of  llzetaw on,  in  the  country  of  ThawaUie.  This  sermon  in  sup- 
posed to  have  boen  repeated  by  A nan 'la,  who  had  heard  it  tiwin  the  mouth 
of  liudha  himself.  It  is.  according  to  l'urruese,  the  most  excellent  re  men  ; 
it  contains  thirty  eight  points. 

Voung  Nat,  said  to  llmlha,  here  are  tlie  most  esculent  things  men  and 
Xat.s  ought  to  attend  to,  iu  order  to  capacitate  themselves  for  the  state  of 
Kcibbun  : to  shun  the  company  of  the  foolish  ; to  be  always  with  the  wise  ; 
to  proffer  homage  to  those  that  are  deserving  of  it ; to  remain  in  a place  be- 
coming one's  condition  ; to  have  always  with  one’s  self  the  influence  of  former 
good  works  ; steadily  to  maintain  a perfect  behavior  ; to  be  delighted  to 
bear  and  see  much,  iu  order  to  increase  knowledge  ; to  study  all  that  is  not 
sinful  ; to  apply  one's  self  to  acquire  the  know  ledge  of  Wini.  l.et  every  one’s 
conversation  be  regulated  by  righteous  principles  let  every  one  miuiatef 
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Whilst  Budha  was  busily  ongagoged  in  imparting  in- 
struction to  Hatha’s  father,  the  young  man  had  entered 
into  a deep  and  solemn  meditation,  over  some  of  the 
highest  maxims  lie  had  heard  from  his  great  teacher. 
He  was  calmly  surveying,  as  it  were,  all  the  things  of 
this  world  ; the  more  he  progressed  in  that  great  work , 
the  more  he  felt  there  was  in  himself  no  affection  what- 
ever for  any  thing,  lie  had  not  y^t  become  a Italian, 
nor  put  on  the  Kalian’s  dress.  Bhra  who  attentively 
watched  over  all  the  movements  of  his  pupil’s  mind,  con- 
cluded, from  his  present  dispositions,  that  there  could  be 
no  fear  of  his  ever  returning  into  the  world  of  passions, 

to  the  wants  of  his  father  and  mother  ; provide  ail  the  necessaries  for  his 
wife  and  children  ; perform  no  action  under  the  evil  influence  of  temptation  ; 
bestow  alms  ; observe  the  precepts  of  the  Uw,  assist  one’s  relatives  and 
frieuds  ; perform  no  actions  hut  such  as  are  exempt  from  sin  ; be  ever  deli- 
gent  in  such  avoiding,  and  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink.  Let  no  one  be 
remiss  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  merits.  Let  every  one  hear  nsjiect  to 
till  men  ; be  ever  humble  ; be  easily  satisfied  and  content  : gratefully  ac- 
knowledge favors  ; listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  law  in  its  proper  time  ; be 
patient  ; delight  in  good  conversation  : visit  the  religious  from  time  to  time  ; 
converse  on  religious  subjects  ; cultivate  the  virtue  of  mortification  ; prac- 
tice works  of  virtue  ; pay  attention  always  to  the  four  great  truths  ; keep 
the  eyes  fixed  on  Neibbati.  1'inallv,  let  one  be  in  the  middle  of  the  eight 
afflictions  of  this  world,  like  the  lfahanda,  firm,  without  disquietude,  fear  , 
less,  with  a [perfect  composure.  O young  Nat.  w hoever  observes  these  per- 
fect laws,  shall  never  be  overcome  by  the  enemies  of  the  good  : lie  shall  en- 
joy the  peace  of  Aiiahs. 

Within  a narrow  compass,  Budha  has  condensed  an  abridgement  of  al- 
most all  moral  virtues.  The  first  portion  of  these  precept",  contains  in- 
junctions to  shun  all  that  may  prove  an  impediment  to  the  practice  of  good 
works.  The  second  part  inculcates  the  necessity  of  regulating  one's  mind 
and  intention  for  a regular  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  to  any  man  in 
his  respective  station.  Then  follows  a recommendation  to  bestow  assistance 
on  parents,  relatives  ami  all  men  in  general.  Next  to  that,  we  find  recom- 
mended the  virtues  of  humility,  resignation,  gratitude  and  patience.  After 
this,  the  preacher  insists  on  the  necessity  of  studying  the  law,  visiting  Itc- 
ligiutis,  conversing  on  religious  subjects.  When  this  is  done,  the  hearer  is 
Commanded  to  study  w ith  great  attention  the  four  great  truths,  and  keep 
his  mind's  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  happy  state  of  Xeibhau,  which  though  as 
yet  distant,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus  prepared,  the  hearer  must 
be  bent  upon  acquiring  the  qualifications  befitting  I he  true  sage.  Like  the 
one  mentioned  by  the  Latin  1 ‘oet.  that  would  remain  firm,  fearless  and  un- 
moved even  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  the  crumbling  universe,  the  Bu- 
dhist  sage  must  ever  remain  calm,  composed  and  unshaken  among  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  Here  is  aga  n clearly  pointed  nut  the  final  end  to  be 
arrived  at,  viz  : that  of  perfect  mental  stability.  This  state  is  the  foresha- 
dowing of  that  of  Neibban. 
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He  suddenly  caused  by  his  mighty  power,  the  son  to  be- 
come visible  to  his  father’s  eyes.  The  father  perceiving 
on  a sudden  his  son  sitting  close  by  him,  said : beloved 
son  your  mother  is  now  bathed  in  tears,  and  almost  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  affliction  caused  by  your  sudden 
departure  ; come  now  to  her,  and  by  your  presence  res- 
tore her  to  life,  and  infuse,  into  her  desolated  soul,  some 
consolation.  Ratha,  calm  and  unmoved  made  no  reply, 
but  cast  a look  at  his  master,  Budha,  addressing  Ratha’s 
father  said  to  him  : What  will  you  have  to  state  in  re- 

ply to  what  I am  about  to  tell  you  ? Your  son  knows 
what  you  know,  he  sees  what  you  see  ; his  heart  is  en- 
tirely disentangled  from  all  attachment  to  worldly  objects : 
passions  arc  dead  in  him.  Who  will  now  ever  presume 
to  say  that  he  ought  to  subject  himself  again  to  them  and 
bend  his  neck  under  their  baneful  influence  ? I have 
spoken  rashly,  replied  the  father : let  my  son  continue  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  jour  society  ; let  him  remain  with  you 
for  ever  and  become  your  disciple.  The  only  favor  I re- 
quest for  myself,  is  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
you  in  my  house  with  my  son  attending  you,  and  there  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  sup  plying  you  with  your  food. 
Budha  by  his  silence  assented  to  his  request.  No  sooner 
had  his  father  departed,  but  Ratha  applied  for  the  dig- 
nity of  Rahan,  which  was  forthwith  conferred  upon  him. 
At  that  time,  there  were  in  the  world  seven  Rahandas. 

On  the  following  morning,  Gaudama  putting  on  his 
yellow  tsiwarau  and  carrj’ing  the  patta  under  his  arm,  at- 
tended by  the  Rahan  Ratha  sallied  from  his  house,  and 
went  according  to  his  promise,  to  the  place  of  Ratha’s  fa- 
ther, to  received  his  food,  lie  had  scarce  entered  the 
house  and  occupied  the  seat  prepared  for  him,  when  the 
mother  of  the  new'  Rahan,  and  she  who  was  formerly  his 
wife,  came  both  to  pay  him  their  respects.  Budha  preach- 
ed to  them  the  law,  explaining  in  particular  the  three  a 

G3. — From  the  perusal  of  this  Legend,  it  cun  he  remarked  that  Budha.  in 
t ho  course  of  his  preachings,  withheld  from  no  one  the  knowledge  of  his 
doctrine,  but  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  popularising  it  iu  every  possible 
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principal  observances  becoming  their  sex  and  condition. 
The  efFect  of  the  preaching  was  at  once  immediate  and 

wav.  In  this  respect  he  widely  dithered  from  the  Brahmins  who  enveloped  in 
a mysterious  obscurity  their  tenets,  and  even  in  that  state  of  semi-incom- 
prehensibility, condescended  to  offer  them  to  the  consideration  of  hut  a few 
selected  adepts.  I tut  liudlia  followed  quite  an  opposite  course.  He  preach- 
ed to  all  without  exception.  On  this  occasion  we  see  him  engaged  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  mother  and  wife  of  Hatha,  duties  truly  becoming  their  sex 
and  position.  He  warned  them  against  the  danger  of  sneaking  too  lunch, 
or  speaking  h istilv  ami  with  a tone  of  dissatisfaction.  He  desired  them  to 
be  always  cool  ami  moderate  in  their  conversation,  and  to  bike  a pleasure 
in  conversing  on  religious  topics,  such  as  the  practice  of  the  ten  great  du- 
ties, the  merits  of  almsgiving  ami  on  the  other  precepts  of  the  law.  He 
showed  to  them  the  uiibecominguess  of  inconsistency  in  speaking,  and  final- 
ly concluded  hv  exhorting  them  to  allow  wisdom  to  guide  them  in  the  right 
use  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  Every  one  will  agree  in  this,  that  the  lecture 
was  a very  appropriate  one,  and  would  suit  as  well  women  of  our  days,  as 
those  of  liudha's  times. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  these  two  female  converts  became 
Rahauesses  by  forsaking  the  world  and  devoting  all  their  time  to  religious 
observances,  or  simply  believed  iu  liudha’s  doctrines  ami  continued  to  live 
in  the  world.  The  Burmese  translator  makes  uso  of  expressions  liable  to 
both  interpretations,  1 feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  second  supposition.  They 
became  female  Upusakas,  and  continued  to  live  in  the  world.  We  shall  sec, 
hereafter,  that  Ciaudaiiia's  aunt,  Patxapati,  was  the  first  after  much  entreat- 
ing, who  was  allowed  to  become  a Itahaucss, 

The  great  former  of  the  l.udhistic  disciplinary  regulations  has  also  laid 
down  rules  for  the  institution  and  management  of  an  order  of  female  devo- 
tees, to  match,  as  it  were,  with  that  of  Talapoius.  Hence  iu  almost  all 
countries  where  Bud h ism  is  flourishing,  there  arc  to  he  met  houses  and  mo- 
nasteries which  arc  the  aliodus  of  those  pious  women,  who  emulate  Italians 
in  the  strict  observance  of  practices  of  tho  highest  order.  Their  dress,  ex- 
cept the  color,  which  is  white,  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Talapions  ; their 
head  is  shaved  ; they  live  in  strict  continence  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
wear  tho  dress  of  their  profession.  They  have  certain  formulas  of  praycts 
to  reqicat  every  day  several  times.  Their  diet  is  the  same  as  that  of  Tula- 
poins  ; they  are  forbidden  to  take  any  food  after  midday.  I am  not  aware 
that  they  render  any  service  to  society  iu  the  way  of  keeping  schools  for  the 
lamufit  of  female  children.  They  live  on  alms  freely  lies  towed  on  them  by 
their  co-religionists.  The  Burmese  honor  them  w ith  tho  title  of  Mathi  la- 
shing, which  mean  ladies  of  the  religious  duties.  Tho  order  of  those  female 
devotees  is  now  much  on  the  decline  ; the  inmates  of  houses  a'  e but  few, 
enjoying  a very  small  share  of  public  esteem  and  rcs|»ect.  They  are  gene- 
rally looked  iq«jn  with  feelings  akin  to  those  entertained  towards  beg- 
gars. 

In  the  Wi  ii  or  hook  of  discipline  tho  relations  that  aro  allowed  to  subsist 
between  the  two  orders  of  male  and  female  devotees,  are  minutely  des- 
cribed and  clearly  laid  down,  so  as  to  prevent  the  evils  that  might  result 
from  a familiar  and  unnecessary  intercourse.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  weakest  side  of  human  nature,  the  author  of  the  \ V ini  has  legislated  mi 
that  subject  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  lie  allowed  rather  aged  Ka- 
lians to  be  the  spiritual  adviscis  of  the  ltahaoesses,  but  he  deuies  them  the 
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irresistible : they  became  exempt  from  all  sins,  and  at- 
tained the  state  of  the  perfect,  of  Thauthapan  and  be- 
came, among  the  persons  of  their  sex,  the  first  Upasaka. 
They  desired  to  be  ranked  among  his  disciples,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  his  service.  They  were  the  first  per-  ’ 
sons  of  their  sex,  who  took  refuge  in  the  three  precious 
things,  Budha,  his  law,  and  the  assembly  of  the  perfect. 
Gaudaraa  and  his  faithful  attendant  having  eaten  the  ex- 
cellent and  savoury  food  prepared  for  them,  departed 
from  the  house  and  returned  to  the  monastery. 

Four  young  men61  belonging  to  the  most  illustrious  fa- 
milies of  Baranathee,  and  formerly  connected  with  Ratha 

leave  of  ever  going  to  their  houses  muicr  what  pretext  soever.  When  the 
latter  want  to  hear  preaching  or  receive  sonic  advise  from  the  Italians,  they 
resort  in  broad  daylight  to  the  monastery,  are  permitted  to  stay  in  a largo 
hall,  open  to  tlic  public,  at  a considerable  distance  from  him  whom  they  de- 
sire to  consult.  Having  briefly  and  with  becoming  reverence  made  known 
the  object  of  their  visit,  and  received  some  spiritual  instructions,  they  im- 
mediately return  to  their  own  place. 

The  same  reflection  may  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  Ratha's  father. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  convert  out  of  the  ljudy  of  laymen,  lie  does 
not  appear  to  have  forsaken  the  world  and  become  a first  class  convert.  He 
became  a Tliautnpan,  ami  at  once  entered  one  of  the  four  ways  leading 
to  perfection,  but  rciuaiue  l in  the  world. 

64.—' The  conversion  of  Ratha  and  of  hi*  young  friends  shows  tons  dis- 
tinctly the  tendency  of  lSudha’s  preachings  and  their  effect  over  those  who 
believed  in  him.  Hatha  is  represent)  d as  a young  worldly  minded  man, 
who  in  the  midst  of  riclns,  has  denied  to  himself  no  kind  of  pleasure,  lie 
feels  that  the  enjoyments  he  was  so  fond  of,  can  in  no  manner  satisfy  the 
cavings  of  his  heart : he  is  disgusted  at  them,  and  resolves  to  withdaw  in- 
to solitude  with  the  intention  of  placing  himself  under  the  direction  of 
some  eminent  teacher,  and  learn  from  hint,  the  way  to  happiness,  lie 
holies  that  the  study  of  philosophy  will  lead  him  to  true  wisdom,  and  the 
acquirement  of  the  means  that  may  render  him  happy  lie  luckily  falls  in 
with  Du  bo,  who  explains  to  him  that  the  senses  arc  the  instruments  through 
which  passions  act  u]  on,  ami  tyrannize  over,  the  soul,  by  keening  it  in  a 
painful  subjection  to  matter.  He  points  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  freeing 
h inself  from  their  control.  This  principle  of  Kudhism,  which  aims  at  dis- 
engaging the  soul  from  matter,  isolating  it  from  all  that  proves  a burden  to 
it,  ami  delivering  it  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  concupiscence,  is  in  itself 
perfectly  correct,  but,  carried  beyond  its  legitimate  consequences,  it  becomes 
false  ami  absurd.  According  to  llmlhists,  the  soul  disentangled  from  all 
that  exists,  finds  itself  alone  without  any  object  it  can  adhere  to ; folding 
itself  up  into  its  own  being,  it  remains  in  a state  of  internal  contemplation, 
destitute  alike  of  all  active  feelings  of  pleasure  ami  pain.  This  doctrine 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Dudlia,  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  The 
lfathees  and  other  sages  in  those  days,  upheld  it  lx)th  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice ; but  on  the  consequences,  the  originator  of  Budhism  came  at  issue 
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by  th('  tics  of  intimate  friendship,  having  heard  that  their 
friend  had  shaved  his  head  and  heard,  put  on  a yellow 
dress  and  become  a Itahan,  said  anion"  themselves:  Our 
friend  has  withdrawn  from  the  society  of  men,  given  up 
'all  pleasures,  and  has  entered  into  the  society  of  Italians. 
There  ran  be  no  doubt  but  the  law  of  Wini  **  is  most  ex- 
cellent and  sublime,  and  the  profession  of  Itahan  most 
perfect.  Whereupon  they  came  to  the  place  their  friend 

with  his  contemporaries,  anil  struck  a now  path  in  the  boundless  field  of 
speculative  philosophy. 

6*> — The  Wini  is  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Budhistic  Stirred  Writings. 
The  Piiagat  or  collection  of  uli  the  .Scriptures,  is  divided  into  three  parts, — 
t he  Tlumts.  containing  the  preachings  of  Budhft,  the  Wini  or  book  of  the  dis- 
cipline, and  the  Aludania  or  the  book  of  Metaphysics.  That  compilation  is 
supposed  to  embody  the  doctrines  of  Bitdba  in  a complete  manner.  These 
books  have  not  been  written  by  lliulha  himself,  since  it  is  said  of  him  that 
lie.  never  wrote  down  anything.  The  first  Itudliistie  compositions  Were  cer- 
tainly written  by  the  discipls  of  Plira.  or  their  immediate  successors.  But 
there  arose  some  disputes  among  the  followers  of  Bn. Ilia,  as  to  t he  genuine- 
ness of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  various  writings  published  in*  the 
chief  disciples.  To  settle  the  controversy,  an  sss.inely  or  council  ot  the 
most  influential  inemliers  of  the  Budhistic  creed,  tin  ler  the  presidency  of 
Kalhaha,  was  held  about  three  months  after  Gaudania's  demise.  The  writ- 
ings regarde  I as  spurious  were  set  aside,  and  those  purporting  t>  contain 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Plira,  were  collected  into  one  body  anil  formed,  lua  it 
were,  the  canon  of  sacred  hooks.  The  mat  ter  so  far  was  settled  for  the 
time  being,  but  human  mind,  when  unrestrained  by  authority,  acted  in 
those  days  with  the  same  result  as  it  lines  in  our  own  times  Various  and 
different  were  the  constructions  put  on  the  same  text,  by  the  expounders 
of  the  Budhistic  law.  All  parties  admitted  the  same  books,  but  they  dis- 
sented from  each  other  in  the  interpretation.  Some  of  the  hooks  hitherto 
regarded  as  named,  were  altered  or  rejected  altogether,  to  make  room  for  the 
works  of  new  doctors.  A great  confusion  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
an  hundred  years  later,  a second  council  was  assembled  for  determining  tho 
authenticity  of  the  real  and  genuine  writings.  A new  compilation  was 
made  and  approved  of  by  the  assembly.  The  evil  was  remedied ; but  tho 
same  causes  that  had  exorcised  .so  baneful  an  iutluenco  previously  to  the 
time  of  the  second  council,  soon  worked  again  and  produced  a similar  result. 
Two  hundred  ami  thirty  five  years  after  G.iudama’s  death,  a third  council 
was  assembled.  The  books  compiled  by  tho  second  council  were  revised 
and  apparently  much  abri  Igc.l  and  with  the  sanction  of  tho  assembled  fa- 
thers. a new  canon  of  scriptures  was  issued.  The  i'itagat  in  its  present 
shape  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  this  last  assembly.  All  the  books  are 
written  in  tho  Pali  or  Hagatha  language.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  con- 
tury  of  our  era  according  to  our  author's  computation,  a learned  man  named 
Boudagautha,  went  to  Ceylon  and  brought  back  to  Utirmah  a copy  of  the 
collection  of  tho  I’itagat.  Then  ho  introduced  into  this  country  the  alpha- 
bet now  iu  use,  and  translate  1 in  the  vernacular  a portion  of  the  scriptures. 
Ihis  important  subject  shall  receive,  hereafter,  fuller  developments. 
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resided  iu,  prostrated  before  liim.  as  usual  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  sat  down  at  a respectful  and  becoming 
distance.  Ratha  took  them  before  Budha,  praying  him  to 
deliver  to  those,  who  bad  been  his  friends  in  the  world, 
the  same  instructions  he  had  received  from  him.  Gau- 
dama  willingly  assented  to  his  request  and  forthwith  be- 
gan to  explain  to  them  the  nature  and  abundance  of  mer- 
its, derived  from  almsgiving,  lie  initiated  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  precepts  and  observances  of  the 
l«a.  These  young  hearers  received  with  a cheerful 
heart,  his  instructions  and  felt  w ithin  themselves  an  un- 
kuown  power,  dissolving  gradually  all  the  ties  that  had 
hitherto  retained  them  in  the  world  of  passions.  De- 
lighted at  remarking  so  good  dispositions  in  those  young 
men,  Gaudama  explained  to  them  the  higher  doctrine  of 
the  four  great  and  fundamental  truths  which  lead  to  per- 
fection. 41  *“>  When  the  preaching  was  over,  they  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  the  dignity  of  llahans.  There 
were  at  that  time  eleven  Rahundas  in  the  whole  world. 

f!5  (his ) The  four  principles  or  truths  so  often  alluded  to,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  ought  to  be  well  understood,  in  order  to  get  a clear  insight  into 
the  system  under  consideration.  These  four  truths  are  as  follows  ; — 1. 
There  are  afflictions  and  miseries  attending  the  existence -of  all  being3.  2. 
There  are  passions  and,  in  particular,  concupiscence,  which  are  the  causes 
of  all  miseries.  3.  There  is  Xeibban  which  is  the  exemption  of  all  passions, 
sand  consequently  the  deliverance  from  all  miseries.  4.  There  are  the  four 
ways  or  high  roads  leading  to  Xeibban.  Here  is  the  summary  of  the  sub- 
lime knowledge  and  transcendent  science  possessed  by  a Budha  these  four 
fundamental  truths,  form  the  four  features  or  characteristics  of  his  law: 
they  safely  guide  man  in  the  nay  to  deliverance.  The  Bndhist  sage,  who 
longs  to  become  perfect,  must  study  with  attention  the  position  of  all  beings 
m this  world,  survey  with  a patient  attention  their  diversified  condition, 
and  fat  hom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  of  miseries  in  which  they  are  miserably 
sunk.  A vague,  general  aud  superficial  knowledge  of  these  miseries,  is  insuf- 
ficient to  create  that  perfect  acquaintance  with  human  wretchedness.  He 
ought  to  examine  one  after  tin;  other,  those  series  of  afflictions,  until  he 
feels,  as  it  wore,  their  unbearable  weight  pressing  over  his  soul.  This  first 
step  hai  ing  been  made  by  the  means  of  reflection,  meditation  and  expe- 
rience, the  sage  standing  by  the  side  of  all  miseries  that  press  down  all  the 
beings,  as  a physician,  by  tlu:  bed  of  » patient,  enquires  into  the  cause  of  such 
an  awful  moral  disorder.  He  soon  discovers  the  generating  causes  of  that 
universal  distemper  : they  are  the  pa-vnous  in  general,  or  rather  to  speak 
more  in  accordance  with  Budhistic  expressions,  concupiscence,  auger  and 
ignorance  being  the  springs  all  demerits  flow  from,  are  the  impure  source 
-wherefrom  originate  all  the  miseries  and  afflictions  this  world  is  filled  with. 
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Fifty  other  young  men  of  good  descent,  who  bad  been 
the  companions  of  Ratha,  while  in  the  world,  having 
heard  that  their  friend  had  left  the  world,  put  on  the  yel- 
low garb  and  become  Rahan.  said  to  each  other  : The 

law  which  our  friend  listened  to,  may  not  be  a bad  one ; 
the  profession  he  has  entered  into  may  not  be  as  despi- 
cable as  many  people  are  wont  to  assert.  They  resolved 
to  judge  for  themselves  and  to  be  eye  witness  to  all  that 
had  been  said  on  the  subject.  They  set  out  for  the  mo- 
nastery Ratha  was  living  in,  came  into  his  presence,  paid 
their  respects  to  him,  and  stopped  at  a proper  distance  in 
a respectful  posture.  Ratha  led  them  to  his  great  teach- 
er, humbly  craving  for  his  former  friends,  the  same  favor 
he  had  done  to  him.  Budha  graciously  assented  to  the 
request,  and  imparted  instruction  to  his  young  hearers, 
with  such  a happy  result,  that  they  instantly  applied  for 
admittance  to  the  dignity  of  Rahans.  This  favor  was 
granted  to  them.  The  total  number  of  Rahandas  was 
thereby  raised  to  sixty  one. 

On  a certain  day  Gaudama  called  his  disciples  into  his 
presence 66  and  said  to  them  : Beloved  Rahans,  I a nr 

The  destruction  of  those  passions  is  the  main  and  great  object  he  baa  id 
view.  He  therefore  leaves  the  world  and  renounce.,  all  pleasures  ao«t 
worldly  jjossesgions,  in  order  to  extinguish  concupiscence  : he  practices  pa- 
tience under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  that  anger  may  no  longer  have  * 
anv  power  over  him  ; he  studies  the  law  and  meditates  on  all  its  point-,  in 
order  to  dispel  the  dark  atmosphere  of  ignorance  by  the  bright  light  of 
knowledge. 

Having  advanced  so  far.  the  sage  has  not  yet  reached  the  final  object  of 
his  desires,  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  end  ho  anxiously  wishes  to  come 
to.  He  is  just  pi  ep&red  and  qualified  forgoing  m search  of  it  Neibban, 
or  the  uk-tolute  exemption  and  permanent  deliverance  from  the  four  causes 
productive  of  existence,  or  of  a state  of  being,  is  the  only  thing  he  deems 
worthy  to  be  desired  and  earnestly  longed  for.  The  sage  perceiving  such  a 
desirable  state,  sighs  after  it  with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul.  Neibban  is  to 
him  what  the  harbor  is  to  the  storm  beaten  manner,  or  deliverance  to  the 
worn  out  inmate  of  a dark  dungeon.  Hut  such  a happy  state  is,  as  vet.  at 
a great  distance  . where  is  the  road  leading  thereto  1 This  is  the  last 
thith  the  sage  has  to  investigate.  The  four  roads  to  perfection  are  opened 
before  him.  These  he  must  follow  with  perseverance:  they  will  conduct 
him  to  Neibban.  They  are  a perfect  belief,  a jierfcct  reflection,  a perfect  us< 
of  speech,  and  a perfect  conduct. 

Git. — Hudha  having  trained  up  his  disciples  to  the  knowledge  of  his  doc- 
trines as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  his  ordinances,  delates  them  to  the  dig- 
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exempt  from  the  five  great  passions  which  like  au  im- 
mense net,  encompass  men  and  Nats.  You,  too,  owing 
to  the  instructions  you  have  received  from  me,  enjoy  the 
same  glorious  privilege.  There  is  nowr  incumbent  on  as, 
a great  duty,  that  of  labouring  effectually  in  behalf  of 


nity  «f  preachers,  or  to  tie  mere  correct,  makes  them  fellow  labourers  in  the 
arduous  task  of  imparting  to  mankind  the  wholesome  knowledge  of  saving 
truths.  An  unbounded  field  is  opened  before  him  : the  number  of  beings 
who  arc  designed  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  his  doctrines,  is  incalcula- 
bly great.  His  own  efforts  will  not  prove  adequate  to  the  difficulties  such 
a mighty  undertaking  is  encompassed  with  : he  adjoins  to  himself  fervent 
disciples  that  have  reached  all  but  the  farthest  limit  of  perfection,  by  the 
thorough  control  they  have  obtained  over  their  passions : he  considers 
them  as  instruments  well  fitted  for  carrying  into  execution  his  benevolent 
desicus,  and  entrusts  them  with  the  mission  he  has  entered  ujion.  By  adopt- 
ing such  a step,  the  wise  founder  of  Hudhism  establishes  a regular  order  of 
tueu  whom  he  commissions  to  go  and  nreach  to  all  living  creatures,  the 
doctrines  they  have  learnt  from  him.  The  commission  he  imparted  to 
them,  was  evidently  to  lie  handed  down  to  their  successors  in  the  same  of- 
fice. Ho  may  now  die,  hut  he  is  sure  that  the  work  he  has  begun,  shall  be 
carried  on  with  zeal  ami  devotedness,  by  men  who  have  renounced  the 
world  and  given  up  all  sorts  of  enjoyments  that  thev  might  engage  in  the 
great  undertaking,  with  a heart  perfectly  disentangled  from  all  ties  and  im- 
pediments of  any  description. 

In  entrusting  his  disciples  with  the  important  duty  of  teaching  mankind, 
Ihtdha,  obeying  the  impulse  of  bis  universal  charity,  desires  them  to  go  all 
over  the  world  and  preach  all  the  truth  to  alt  mortals.  He  distinctly 
charges  them  to  announce  openly  and  unreservedly  all  that  they  have  heard 
from  him.  In  these  instructions,  the  plan  of  Kudha  is  clearly  laid  down, 
ami  the  features  of  the  mission  lie  assumes,  dist  inctly  delineated.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  spread  hi*  doctrines  all  over  the  world  and  to  bring  all  beings  un- 
der his  moral  sway.  He  makes  no  distinction  between  man  and  man,  na- 
tion and  nation.  Though  by  birth,  belonging  to  a high  caste,  he  disregards 
at  once  those  worldly  barriers  whereby  men  are  separated  from  each  other, 
ami  acknowledges  no  dignity  but  that  w hich  is  conferred  by  virtue.  Hold, 
indeed,  was  the  step  that  he  took  in  a country  where  the  distinction  of  caste 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  all  human  efforts  have, 
hitherto,  proved  almrtivo  in  destroying  it.  It  has  already  been  hiuted  in  a 
foregoing  note,  that  Gaudama  placed  himself  on  a new  ground,  in  opposition 
to  the  Hrahminical  doctrines.  He  doubtless,  cautiously  avoided  to  wound 
directly  the  feelings  of  his  antagonists,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  adroitly 
sowed  the  seed  of  a mighty  revolution,  that  was  to  change,  if  left  to  grow 
freely,  the  face  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  His  doctrine  wore  two  character- 
istics, that  were  to  distinguish  it  essentially  from  thnt  of  his  adversaries,  it 
was  popular  and  universal,  whereas  that  of  his  opponents  was  wrapped  up 
in  a mysterious  oliscurity,  and  unfolded  completely  but  to  a privileged  casts. 
Another  great  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  this  : HudUa  paid  lit- 
tle attentiou  to  the  dogmatical  portion  of  religion,  hut-  laid  t he  greatest 
» tress  on  morals.  The  dogmas  are  few  and  little  insisted  on.  He  aimed  at 
correcting  the  vice*  of  tii*  heart,  but  little  attended  to  redress  the  error*  of 
th*  mind. 
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men  and  Nats,  and  procuring  to  them,  the  invaluable 
blessing  of  the  deliverance.  To  the  end  of  securing  more 
effectually  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  let  us  part 
with  each  other  and  proceed  in  various  and  opposite  di- 
rections, so  that  not  two  of  us  should  follow  up  the  same 
way.  Go  ye  now,  and  preach  the  most  excellent  law, 
expounding  every  point  thereof  and  unfolding  it  w ith  care 
and  attention,  in  all  its  bearings  and  particulars.  Ex- 
plain the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  law. 
to  all  men,  without  exception  ; let  every  thing  respecting 
it,  be  made  publicly  known  and  brought  to  the  broad 
daylight.  Show',  now,  to  men  and  Nats  the  way  leading 
to  the  practice  of  the  pure  and  meritorious  works.  You 
will  meet,  doubtless,  with  a great  number  of  mortals,  not 
as  yet  hopelessly  given  up  to  their  passions,  and  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  your  preaching  for  reconquering  their 
hitherto,  forfeited  liberty,  and  freeing  themselves  from  the 
thraldom  of  passions.  For  my  own  part,  l will  direct 
my  course  towards  the  village  of  Thcna,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  solitude  of  Ooroowela. 

At  that,  time  the  wicked  Nat  Manh  came  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Budha  and  tempted  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Men  and  Nats,  said  he,  have  the  five  senses ; 
through  those  five  senses,  passions  act  upon  them,  en- 
compass their  whole  being,  and  finally  keep  them  hound 
up  with  the  chains  of  an  unresistible  slavery.  As  to  you, 
Rahan,  you  are  not  an  exception  to  that  universal  condi- 
tion, and  you  have  not  yet  outstepped  the  boundaries  of 
my  empire.  Phra  replied  : O vile  and  wretched  N"  at ! 

I am  well  acquainted  with  the  passions  men  and  Nats  are 
subjected  to.  But  I have  freed  myself  from  them  all,  and 
have  thereby  placed  myself  w ithout  the  pale  of  your  em- 
pire : you  are  at  last  vanquished  and  conquered.  Manh 
yet  undismayed  replied : O Rahan,  you  may  be  possess- 

ed with  the  power  of  flying  through  the  air  ; hut  even  in 
that  condition,  those  passions  which  are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  mortal  beings  will  accompany  you,  so  that  you 
cannot  flatter  yourself  of  living  without  the  boundaries  of 
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my  empire.  Plira  retorted : O wicked  Nat,  concupis- 
cence and  all  other  passions  I have  stifled  to  death  in  me. 
so  that  you  are  at  last  conquered.  Manh,  the  most 
wretched  among  the  wretched,  was  compelled  to  confess 
with  a broken  heart,  that  Phra  had  conquered  him  and 
he  instantly  vanished  away. 

Full  of  fervour  in  preaching  the  law,  the  Rahans  saw 
themselves  surrounded  with  crowds  of  converts,  who  ask- 
ed for  the  dignity  of  Rahan.  They  poured  in  daily  from 
all  parts,  into  the  presence  of  Budha,  to  receive  at  his 
hands,  the  much  longed  for  high  dignity.  67  Budha  said 
to  them  : Beloved  Rahans,  it  is  painful  and  troublesome 

<57. — In  tl  1,-r-e  new  instructions  delivered  to  the  Kalians,  Budha  given  them 
the  power  of  receiving  into  the  ranks  of  the  assembly,  those  of  their  con- 
verts who  would  prove  foremost  in  understanding  the  law  and  olwerving  its 
highest  practices.  Ho  empowers  them  to  confer  on  others,  the  dignity  of 
Rahans.  and  admit  them  t.o  the  various  steps  that  lead  to  that  uppermost- 
one.  To  observe  uniformity  hi  the  reception  of  candidates  to  the  various 
orders,  Budha  laid  down  a number  of  regulations  emlsniosl  in  the  KuinUi- 
wa,  or  book  used  as  a sort  of  ritual  on  the  days  of  admission  of  candidates, 
to  the  dignity  of  Hat /.ins  and  Kalians.  The  contents  of  this  small  but  in- 
teresting work  may  be  seen  in  the  notice  on  the  order  of  Talajxnus  or  Bud- 
hist  Monks,  inserted  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  That  the  reader  may  have 
now  an  idea  of  the  general  purpose  and  object  of  these  regulations,  I will 
draw  a slight  outline  of  them.  The  candidate,  who  seeks  for  admission 
among  the  members  of  the  order,  has  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  Ita- 
lians, presided  over  by  a dignitary.  He  must  be  provided  with  the  dress  of 
the  Order,  and  a patta  or  the  pot  of  a mendicant.  Ho  is  presented  to  the 
assembly  by  a Kuban,  upon  whom  devolves  the  important  duty  of  instruct- 
ing him  on  all  that  regards  the  profession  he  is  about  to  embrace,  ami  lead 
him  throughout  the  ordeal  of  the  ceremony.  He  is  solemnly  interrogated, 
before  the  assembly,  on  the  several  defects  and  impediments  incapacitating 
an  individual  for  admission  into  the  order.  On  his  doclanng  that  he  is  free 
from  such  impediments,  he  is,  with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  fathers, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  1’atain.  But,  ere  he  be  allowed  to  take  his  place 
among  his  brethren,  he  is  instructed  on  the  four  principal  duties  he  wdl 
have  to  observe,  and  warned  against  the  four  capital  sins,  the  commission  of 
which  would  deprive  him  de  facto  of  his  high  and  holy  character,  and  cause 
his  expulsion  from  the  society. 

It  is  supjiosed  that  the  candidate,  previous  to  his  making  application  for 
obtaining  the  dignity  of  Kalian,  has  qualified  himself  by  study  and  a good 
life,  for  admittance  among  the  perfect.  Ky  surrounding,  with  a display  of 
ceremonies,  the  admission  of  candidates,  into  the  ranks  of  the  order,  the 
shrewd  framer  of  those  regulations  intended  to  encircle  the  whole  body, 
with  a halo  of  dignity  and  sacredness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide,  as 
far  as  human  wisdom  allows,  against  the  reception  of  unworthy  postu- 
lants. 

Hitherto  Kudha  had  reserved  to  himself  alone  the* power  of  elevating 
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both  to  you  and  to  those  who  desire  to  be  admitted  into 
our  holy  brotherhood,  to  come  from  such  a great  distance 
to  me.  1 now  give  to  you  the  power  of  conferring  the 
dignity  of  Patzin  and  Rahan,  to  those  whom  you  may  deem 
worthy  to  receive  it.  This  is  the  summary  way  you  will 
have  to  follow  on  such  occ  isions.  Every  candidate  shall 
have  his  hair  and  beard  shaved,  and  shall  be  provided 
with  the  Tsiwaran  of  yellow  color.  These  preliminaries 
being  arranged,  the  candidate  with  the  extremities  of  the 
Kowot  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  shall  place  himself  in 
a squatting  position,  his  joined  hands  raised  to  the  fore- 
head, repeating  three  times : I adhere  to  Iludha,  to  the 
law,  and  to  the  assembly  of  the  perfect. 

Gaudama  assembling  again  round  him  the  Rahans,  said 
to  them : Beloved  Rahans,  it  is  owing  to  my  wisdom, 
aided  by  constant  reflection  and  meditation,  that  I have 
ut  last  reached  the  incomparable  stab*  of  Arahatnpho  ; 
endeavour  ye  all.  to  follow  my  example  and  arrive  at 
last,  to  the  same  state  of  excellence  and  perfection. 

The  vile  and  wretched  Nat  Manh  appeared  again  be- 
fore Budha.  striving  to  tempt  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  Budha  discovering  the  snares  laid  down  by  the 
tempter,  returned  the  same  reply.  Finding  himself  dis- 
covered, Manh  vanished  from  his  presence. 

hearers  or  convert*  to  tlui  dignity  of  Italians  ; now  lie  hands  ilown  to  Inn 
disciples  that  (tower  sunt  bid*  tlirin  to  use  it,  ax, they  had  seen  liiio  ilo.  tu 
behalf  of  those  whom  they  deem  worthy  applicants.  He  has  established  a 
Society  am  I striven  to  infuse  into  it  all  the  elements  necessary,  for  keeping 
it  up  hereafter,  ami  securing  its  existence  and  permanency.  He  sets  ups 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  is  to  lie  perpetuated,  during  the  ages 
to  come,  by  the  same  menus  ami  power  that  brought  it  into  existence. 

Having  put  such  a power  into  the  hands  of  his  disciples,  Kudha  very  pro- 
perly exhorts  them  to  emulate  him.  in  his  efforts  for  becoming  perfect.  He 
s.  ts  himself  ns  a pattern  of  perfection,  and  bids  them  all  to  imitate  the  ex- 
amples he  places  before  them.  lie-show*  briefly  to  them  by  what  means  he 
lias  attained  the  state  of  A rahatapho,  mid  stimulates  them  to  the  adopting 
pf  similar  means.  The  word  Araliatapho  is  composed  of  two  words — Ara- 
liat,  which  means  perfect,  and  pho  or  pliola,  as  the  orthography  indicates, 
which  means  reward,  merit.  The  state  of  Araliatapho  is  that  in  which  a 
jnsn  enjoys  the  merits  or  reward  of  perfection,  which  he  has  reached  by  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  particularly  the  acquirement  of  wisdom  or  knowledge 
of  the  highest  points  of  the  law.  It  is  used  often  in  opposition  to  the  word 
Arahatsmegata.  which  signifies  the  ways  or  roads  leading  to  perfection. 
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Haring  spent  his  first  lent  * in  the  solitude  of  Migada- 
won,  Phra  shaped  his  course  in  the  direction  of  the  forest 

fiW. — I have  translated  \ iv  Imt  the  Burmese  expression  Watso,  which  is 
hut  the  IVli  term  Wasa,  Burnjanised.  The  word  lent  which  has  been 
adopted,  is  designed  to  express  not  the  real  ineuuing  of  Wasa,  but  to  convey 
to  the  reader's  mind,  the  idea  of  a time  devoted  to  religious  observance*. 
Wasa  means  a season,  but  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  rainy  season, 
which  in  those  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  where  Hudha  was  residing  tiegius  in 
the  month  of  July  and  ends  in  that  of  November  During  that  (leriod,  the 
communications  lietween  villages  and  towns  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
The  religious  mendicants  weiv  allowed  in  former  times,  very  likely  from  the 
very  days  of  Rudlia,  to  retire  into  the  houses  of  friends  and  supporters,  from 
which  they  went  out  occasionally  for  l>eg ring  their  food.  In  the  beginning, 
those  who  were  admitted  in  the  society,  did  not  live  in  community  as  it  has 
hereafter  been  done  in  those  countries  where  Rudhism  has  b«eu  of  a long 
time,  in  a flourishing  coudirion.  They  were  allowed  to  withdraw  into  soli 
tude  and  leal  an  ascetic  life,  or  to  travel  from  one  place  io  another,  for 
preaching  the  law  ami  making  converts.  This  work  could  not  be  well  done 
during  the  rainy  season.  Hence  the  disciples,  when  as  yet  in  small  number, 
gathered  round  their  master  during  that  period  to  hear  instructions  from 
him,  and  practice  virtue  under  his  immediate  .superintendence.  They  lived 
with  him  during  all  the  time  the  i-uiny  season  lasted.  This  was  called,  to 
spend  the  season.  In  the  course  of  this  legend,  the  same  expiession  is  of- 
ten  met  with.  It  is  said  to  Rudha  that  he  spent  a season  m such  a place, 
another,  in  another  place,  to  indicate  that  he  staid  in  one  place  (luring  the 
ramy  season,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  doing  the  duties  of  an  itiner- 
ant preacher. 

When  the  religious  order  he.aine  regularly  constituted,  and  the  basis  it 
was  to  stand  on,  was  fairly  laid  down,  the  ever  increasing  number  of  mem- 
bers made  them  feel  the  want  of  secluded  places,  where  they  could  live  in 
community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  quite  retired  from  the  world.  Houses  or 
monasteries  were  erected  for  receiving  the  pious  Rahans.  The  inmates  of 
those  dwellings  lived  under  the  direction  of  a superior,  devoting  their 
time  to  study,  meditation  and  the  observances  of  the  law.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  go  out  in  the  morning  very  early,  to  beg  and  collect  the  food  they 
wanted  for  the  day.  Much  is  the  state  the  Religious  are  living  in  up  to  our 
own  time,  in  Buruiah,  Ceylon,  Thibet,  Siam,  and  in  the  other  eoiintries 
where  Rudhism  has  been  tirmly  established. 

The  religious  season  or  lent,  lasts  three  months.  It  begins  in  the  full 
moon  of  Watso  (July)  and  ends  at  the  full  moon  of  Thadinkiout  (October.-' 
The  keening  of  the  season  in  Rurmah  is  as  follows : On  the  days  of  the 
new  and  full  moon,  crowds  of  people  resort  to  the  pagodas,  carrying  offer- 
ings of  flowers,  small  candles,  nil,  Ac.  A great  many  are  found  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  buugalows  erected  chiefly  for  that  purpose  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  Women  occupy  bungalows  separated  from  those  of  men.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there,  as  in  churches,  they  far  outnumber  men.  On  such 
occasions,  religion  appears  to  be  rather  the  pretext,  than  the  real  object  of 
such  assemblies.  With  the  exception  of  old  men  and  women  who  are  heard 
to  converse  on  religious  topics,  and  lepeat  some  parts  of  the  law.  or  recite 
some  praises  in  honor  of  Uudha,  the  others  seem  to  care  very  little  for  reli- 
gion. The  younger  portion  of  the  weaker  sex  freely  indulge  in  the  pleasure 
of  conversation  It  is  quite  a treat  to  them,  to  have  such  a fine  opportuui- 
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of  Ooroowela.  On  his  way  to  that  place,  he  stopped  for 
a while  iu  a jungle,  and  sat  under  a tree,  to  enjoy  some 
rest  under  its  cool  shade.  At  that  time  thirty  young  no- 
blemen had  come  to  the  jungle  .to  indulge  iu  sports  and 
divertisments.  Each  of  them  had  brought  his  wife,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who,  having  no  wife,  was  accompa- 
nied bv  a harlot.  During  the  night,  the  harlot  rose  up 
unperceived,  picked  up  the  best  articles  belonging  to  the 
parties,  and  carrying  them  with  her,  took  to  her  heels 
through  the  dense  forest.  In  the  morning,  the  thirty 
young  noblemen  rising  up,  soon  perceived  the  havock 
made  in  the  richest  articles  of  their  dress,  and  set  out  in 
search  of  her  whom  they  suspected  to  have  done  the  mis- 
chief. They  came  by  chance  to  the  spot  where  Gauda-  . 
tna  was  sitting  in  a cross-legged  position,  and  inquired 
from  him  whether  he  had  seen  a woman  passing  by. 
Budha  said  to  them:  What  is  the  best  and  most  advan- 
tageous thing,  in  your  opinion,  either  to  go  in  search  of 
yourselves  or  in  search  of  a woman  ! They  replied,  of 
course  it  is  preferable  to  look  after  ourselves.  If  so,  re- 
plied Budha,  stay  with  me  for  a while  ; I will  preach  my 
law  to  you,  and  with  its  help,  you  will  arrive  to  the 


ty  of  givin"  a full  scope  to  iheir  talkative  power*.  During  that  season  the 
pious  faithful  are  charitably  imbued  to  bestow  alms  on  the  Italians.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life  pour  with  abundance  ami  profusion  into  the  monas 
teries.  Besides  alms  giving  and  resorting  to  the  Pagodas,  some  fervent  lay- 
men practice  abstinence  and  fastings  to  a certain  extent  ; these  however, 
are  but  few.  During  that  period,  the  Budhist  recluses  are  often  invite  i to 
go  to  certain  places,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  preach  the  law  to  and  re 
eeive  alms  from,  crowds  of  hearers  who  are  gathered  thither  on  such  occasions . 
Taiapoins  are  generally  sealed  on  an  elevated  platform,  facing  the  congre- 
gation ; they  keep  their  large  fans  before  the  face,  through  modesty,  to  save 
themselves  from  the  danger  of  broking  on  some  tempting  object.  They  re- 
peat in  chorus  certain  passages  of  the  life  of  Budha,  enumerate  the  five 
great  precepts  and  other  observances  of  the  law.  The  whole  preaching  is 
generally  going  on  in  Pali,  that  is  to  say,  in  a language  unknowu  to  the  con- 
gregation. When  they  have  done  their  duty,  they  withdraw,  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  their  disciples,  carrying  back  to  the  mouastcrics,  all  the  of- 
ferings made  by  the  faithful.  It  happens  also,  although  but  seldom  in  our 
days,  that  some  fervent  Recluses  withdraw  during  the  « hole  or  a part  of 
the  lent  season,  into  solitary  places,  living  by  themselves,  and  devoting  all 
their  time  to  reading  the  books  of  the  law,  and  meditating  on  the  most  im- 
portant points  and  maxims  of  religion. 
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knowledge  of  self,  and  thence  to  perfection.  They  cheer- 
fully assented  to  his  request,  listened  attentively  to  his  in- 
structions, and  obtained  the  state  of  perfect  believers,  but 
in  various  degrees,  according  to  their  respective  disposi- 
tions. They  gave  up  the  habit  of  drunkenness  they  had 
hitherto  indulged  in,  and  preserved  in  the  observance  of 
the  five  great  precepts. 

[It  is  to  be  remarked,  adds  the  Burmese  translator, 
that  this  happy  result  was  secured  to  the  fortunate  hear- 
ers, by  the  influence  of  good  works,  -made  during  former 
existences.  **] 

(>il. — The  remarks  of  the  Burmese  translator  afford  me  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Budhistic  creed.  All  beings 
in  this  world  are  submitted  to  the  double  influence  of  their  merits  and  de- 
merits. The  good  influence  predominates  when  the  sum  of  merits  surpasses 
that  of  demerits,  and  it  is  superseded  by  the  latter,  when  the  contrary  takes 
plate  This  principle  once  admitted,  Budhiuts  explain  the  good  or  evil  that 
befalls  every  individual,  in  any  state  of  existence  soever.  Is  a man  dead,  he 
is  attended  on  his  way  to  another  state  of  being,  both  by  his  merits  and  de- 
merits, who  like  two  inseparable  companions,  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
goes.  Should  the  sum  of  demerits  prove  greater,  he  is  forced  into  hell,  or 
into  some  other  state  of  punishment,  to  bear  sufferings  proportionately  to 
his  offences,  until  he  lias  fully  paid  off  his  debt,  or,  to  speak  the  language  of 
Bud  I lists,  until  the  sum  of  his  demerits  be  quite  exhausted.  If  on  the  con- 
trary, at  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  influence  of  merits  be  the  strongest, 
he  is  directed  into  a state  of  happiness,  pleasure  and  onjoyment,  say  m one 
of  the  scats  of  Nats  or  Brahmas,  and  remains  there  as  long  as  lasts  the  ac- 
tion of  the  good  influence.  When  it  is  over,  he  comes  agaiu  into  the  abode 
of  nuut  or  in  a state  of  probation,  when  he  has  to  labor  anew  for  amassiug 
now  amt  greater  merits,  that  will  hereafter  entitle  him  to  a higher  reward, 
than  the  one  lie  had  previously  enjoyed.  From  the  foregoing  observations 
it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  a Supreme  being,  rewarding  the  good  and  pun- 
ishing the  wicked,  is  carefully  excluded,  aud  all  foreign  interference  on  this 
subject,  entirely  done  away  with.  Another  conclusion  flowing  from  the 
same  source,  is  that  there  is  no  eternity  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  both 
last  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  merits  and 
demerits,  aud  consequently  to  the  power  of  each  respective  influence. 

It  may  bo  asked  what  becomes  of  the  sum  of  demerits  and  its  consequent 
evil  influence  whilst  the  superior  good  influence  prevails  ? The  sum  of  de- 
merits remains  all  the  while,  entire  and  undimmisbed  ; the  operation  of  the 
evil  influence  is  nusjamded  and  has  no  power  whatever,  its  own  being  check- 
ed by  a greater  one.  But  the  sura  of  merits  being  exhausted  aud  its  inher- 
ent action  at  an  end,  the  opposite  one  ia  set  at  liberty,  and  acts  on  the  infli- 
vidua!,  proportionately  to  its  own  strength,  and  lasts  until  it  is  all  exhausted 
As  man  can  never  be  without  some  merits  or  demerits,  good  or  bad  deeds, 
lie  must  be  either  in  a state  of  reward  or  punishment ; this  is,  if  I may  say 
c.),  the  mainspring  that  moves  all  beings  into  the  whirpocl  of  countless 
existences,  wherein  they  meet  happiness  or  unhappiness  according  to  their 
18 
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Gauihima  having  so  happily  completed  the  conversion  of 
those  young  noblemen,  rose  up  and  continued  his  journey 
m the  direction  of  the  forest  of  Ooroowela.  At  that  time, 
there  were  three  distinguished  and  far  fumed  teachers 
that  presided  over  a vast  number  of  llathees  or  disciples 
leading  an  ascetic  life.  They  were  named  Ooroowela 
Kathaba,  Nadi  Kathuba  and  Gaya  Kathaba.  The  first 
had  under  him  live  hundred  disciples,  the  second,  three 
hundred  ; and  the  third,  two  hundred.  JSudlia  went  up 
to  the  monastery  of  Ooroowela  Kathaba,  and  said  to  him  : 

1 carry  lmt  a few  articles  with  me,  and  need  but  a small 
place  to  test  in  : I hog  of  you  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
night  only,  in  your  kitchen.  Kathaba  answered:  Since 
ion  have  so  few  things  with  you,  I willingly  allow  you  to 
accommodate  yourself  in  the  best  way  you  ran,  in  the  cook- 
room.  But  l must  inform  you  that  the  Naga  guardian  of 
the  place,  is  an  animal  of  a very  wicked  temper,  power- 
fully strong  and  having  a most  deadly  venom.  I fear  not 
the  Naga,  replied  Budlia.  1 am  well  satisfied  w ith  your 
allowing  me  a place  in  the  cook  room.  'Whereupon  he 
entered  into  the  kitchen,  sat  down  in  a cross-legged  posi- 

deserls.  The  being  lli.it  tend.-  strongly  anil  persoverantly,  through  his  vj- 
-ioi>.  • r.stt  ii  ■ . , Um-.iMlfc  perfection,  weakens  gradually  and  finally  destroys 
m hiniculf  tho  Uw  cd  demerit  ; he  ascend*  steadily  the  steps  of  the  ladder 
of  poi  feci  ion,  hv  the  practice  of  the  highest  virtues  Tluving  reached  its 
summit,  there  i.  in  more  rea.  on  lor  his  going  through  other  existences,  an<i 
ho  iitep-s  at  otvir  into  the  state  of  Nnhban. 

Willi  tho  above  pniiciple.  Budlnr.ts  account.  for  all  the  various  phases  of 
human  existence.  I:  i child  horn  from  rirh.gr>  at  and  distinguished  pa- 
rent: 1 1,‘oos  b>  hr  come  a wealth V and  pmv.-i (ill  man  * I’oes  lie  licoome  a 
king  or  n mbit  man  I cV.  -he.  is  indebted  for  all  that,  to  merits  acquired 
during  firmer  exi.-t  ncr?.  b another  child  horn  in  a low,  po  .r  and  wretch- 
ed coni  it  ion  I It.  In  horn  with  bodily  or  intellectual  defects  and  imperfec- 
tions, a.',  '.(■  ’ Hi:  former  d>  merits  are  the  principle  aud  cause  of  all  bi» 
iub.cqnvnt  niiaba’t tine.-'. 

the  doctiino  f merit..  and  dements.  and  >'f  their  concomitant  infhitnce* 
has  been  fully  illu.-.t rated  m th>  person  of  1 tudha  himself  during  his  former 
existences.  J{«  raid  of  himself  to  his  disciples  that  he  had  passed,  with  va- 
rious fortune,  through  the  range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  dove  to 
tup  elephant  . that,  being  man,  he  had  been  often  into  hcil,  and  in  various 
p .iitions  of  riches  and  poverty,  greatness  and  meanness,  until  by  his  inigthy 
efforts,  bo  at  last  freed  himself  from  all  evil  influence  and  reached  his  pre- 
pen!  . tate  of  perfection  II-  is  supposed  t>>  have  related  to  his  disciples,  on 
different  occasions,  five  hundred  and  if  a of  his  former  existeuces.  ' 
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tion.  and  keeping  his  body  in  au  erect  posture,  remained 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  the  deepest  contemplation.  The 
Nauru  soon  appeared,  and  irritated  at  seeing  that  a stran- 
ger presumed  to  remain  in  a place  committed  to  his  care, 
resolved  to  drive  out  the  intruder,  lie  began  to  vomit 
a cloud  of  smoke  which  he  directed  to  the  face  of  the 
stranger.  Ihidha  said  to  himself : I will  do  no  hurra  to  that 
Naga  ; 1 will  leave  intact  his  skin,  flesh  and  hones;  but  1 
will  conquer  him  with  the  very  same  weapons  lie  uses 
against  me. ’ W hereupon  be  emitted  by  bis  own  power, 
such  a volume  of  thick  smoke  as  soon  to  silence  lus  ad- 
versary and  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  more  effectual 
means  of  attack,  lie  vornitted  out  burning  flames.  Phra 
opposed  flames  far  more  active  anti  destructive  than  those 
of  the  Naga.  They  shone  forth  with  such  an  uncommon 
brightness  as  to  attract  a number  of  Hathecs,  who  stood 
motionless,  admiring  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Uucllia 
and  wondering  at  his  matchless  power.  The  Naga  van- 
quished, gave  up  the  contest,  and  left  to  liudha,  undis- 
puted, the  possession  of  the  cook-room  during  the  whole 
night.  In  the  morning,  opening  his  putta,  Pin  a thrust  in 
the  terrified  Naga  and  brought  it  to  Ooroowela  lvathaba, 
who  surprised  at  the  power  of  the  stranger,  said  : This 
Rahanda  cannot  as  yet  be  compared  tome,  lie  desired 
him  to  stay  in  his  monastery,  promising  to  supply  him 
with  food  as  long  as  he  would  be  with  him.  Phra  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  invitation,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  midst  of  a grove  little  distant  from  the  cell  of  Katha- 
ba.  Whilst  he  was  there,  four  chiefs  of  Nats  of  the  seat 
of  Tsadoumaritz,  came  at  midnight  to  the  spot  where  rest- 
ed Phra.  They  were  very  handsome,  and  a bright  hue 
encompassing  their  bodies,  filled  the  grove  w ith  a res- 
plendent light.  Kathaba  surprised,  came  to  Ihidha  and 
said  to  hitn:  Great  Rahim,  the  hour  of  taking  }t»ur  food 
is  at  hand;  your  rice  is  ready,  come  and  eat  it.  How  is 
it  that  at  midnight,  there  was  such  an  uncommon  splen- 
dour? One  would  have  thought  that  the  whole  forest  in 
the  nighbourhood,  was  lined  with  immense  fires  spread- 
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ing  a blaze  of  light.  Plira  answering  said : This  wonder 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  four  chiefs  of  Nats  that 
came  to  visit  me  and  hear  my  preachings.  Kathaba  said 
to  himself : Great,  indeed,  must  be  the  virtue  of  this  Ra- 
han,  since  Nats  come  to  see  him  and  acknowledge  him 
for  their  teacher.  He  is  not  yet,  however,  mv  equal. 
Budha  ate  his  rice  and  went  back  to  the  same  place. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
chief  of  Thagias  came  to  the  grove  of  Budha,  and  by  his 
power,  caused  a flood  of  light,  similar  to  that  produced 
by  a thousand  lighted  fires,  to  pour  its  effulgent  rays  in 
every  direction.  On  the  morning,  Katliaba  went  to  the 
great  Rahan  inviting  him  to  come  and  eat  his  rice. 
Meanwhile  he  asked  him  the  reason  of  the  wonderful 
light  that  had  been  kept  up  about  from  midnight  until 
morning,  which  surpassed  in  brilliancy  that  which  had 
been  seen  on  a former  occasion.  Phra  told  him  that  he 
had  been  visited  by  the  chief  of  Thagias,  who  came  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  his  instructions.  Kathaba  thought 
within  himself : great  indeed  is  the  glory  and  dignity  of 
this  Rahan,  but  he  is  not  as  yet  a Rahanda.  Phra  ate 
his  food  and  continued  to  stay  in  the  same  grove. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  same  late  hour,  Phra  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  chief  of  Brahmas.  The  flood  of  light 
that  was  sent  forth  by  his  body,  surpassed  in  effulgent 
splendor,  all  that  had  been  seen.  Kathaba  came  as  usual 
in  the  morning,  to  invite  the  great  Rahan  to  come  and 
take  his  food,  requesting  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform 
him  of  the  cause  of  the  great  wonder  that  had  just  taken 
place.  Phra  told  him  that  the  chief  of  Brahmas  had 
waited  upon  him,  to  listen  to  his  preachings.  Kathaba 
wondered  the  more  at  the  dignity  of  this  great  Rahan,  who 
attracted  round  him  so  eminent  a visitor.  But  he  said 
within  himself : This  Rahan  is  not  yet  a Rahanda  that 
can  be  compared  to  me.  Phra  partook  of  his  food  and 
continued  his  stay  in  the  same  grove. 

On  a certain  day,  the  people  of  the  country  had  pre- 
pared offerings  on  a large  scale  to  the  presented  to  Ka- 
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thaba.  On  hearing  this  welcome  news,  the  Ratjioe 
thought  within  himself  as  follows : The  people  are  dis- 
posing everything  for  making  large  offerings  to  me.  It 
is  as  well  this  Italian  should  not  be  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. lie  might  make  a display  of  his  power  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  multitude,  who,  taken  up  with  admiration 
for  his  person,  would  make  great  offerings  to  him,  whilst 
1 would  see  my  own  decrease  in  a comparative  propor- 
tion. To  morrow,  I will  do  in  such  a way,  as  to  prevent 
the  great  Italian  from  being  present.  Budha  discovered 
at  a glance,  all  that  was  going  on  in  Kathaba’s  mind. 
Unwilling  to  offer  any  annoyance  to  his  host,  he  carried 
himself  to  the  island  of  Ootoogara,  where  lie  collected  his 
meal  which  he  came  to  eat  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Anawadat.  lie  spent  there  the  whole  day,  and  by  his 
miraculous  power,  he  was  hack  to  his  grove,  at  an  early 
hour,  on  the  following  day.  The  Iluthec  came,  as  usual, 
to  invite  him  to  partake  of  his  meal  that  was  ready,  and 
inquired  from  him  why  he  had  not  made  his  appearance 
on  the  day  previous.  Budha  without  the  least  emotion 
that  could  betray  an  angry  feeling,  related  to  Kathaba  all 
that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  and  informed  him  of  the 
place,  he  laid  been  to.  Kathaba  astonished  at  what  he 
heard,  said  to  himself : The  knowledge  of  this  Kalian  'is 
transcendant  indeed,  since  he  is  even  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  of  my  mind — his  power  too,  is  wonderfully 
great ; hut  withal,  he  is  not  as  yet  a Kahanda  comparable 
to  me.  Budha  having  eaten  his  meal,  withdrew  to  his 
grove. 

On  a certain  day,  Budha  wished  to  wash  his  dress.  A 
Thagia  knowing  the  thought  that  occupied  his  mind,  dug 
a small  square  tank,  and  approaching  him,  respectfully 
invited  him  to  wash  therein  his  tsiwaran.  Budha  then 
thought : where  shall  I find  a stone  to  rub  it  upon  ? The 
Thagia  having  brought  a stone,  said  to  him : illus- 
trious Phra,  here  is  a stone  to  rub  your  tsiwaran  on.  Ho 
thought  again  : where  is  a proper  place  to  dry  it  upon  ? 
The  Nat  that  watched  the  tree  Yekada,  caused  it  to  bend 
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its  .branches.  anil  said  : My  lord,  here  is  a fit  plarc  to 
hang  up  your  tsiwnran.  He  thought  again  : where- is  a 
tit  spot  to  extend  my  clothes  upon  ? The  chief  of  Thagias 
brought  a large  and  well  polished  stone  and  said:  O illus- 
trious Phra,  here  is  a fit  place  to  lay  your  tsiwaran  upon. 
On  the  morning  Ivathaba  repaired  as  usual  to  his  guest's 
place  to  invite  him  to  take  his  meal.  Surprised  at  what 
he  perceived,  he  said  to  Lhidlin  : O Kalian,  formerly  there 
were  here  neither  tank,  nor  stone ; how  is  it  that  they 
are  here  now  { How  is  it,  again  that  the  tree  Yekadat  is 
now  bending  down  its  branches  ? Phra  related  then  to  the 
Kathee  all  that  had  happened,  informing  him,  that  the 
chief  of  Thagias  and  one  Nat  had  done  all  those  works 
for  him.  and  ministered  to  all  his  wants.  Ivathaba,  more 
than  before,  wondered  at  the  great  virtue  and  surpassing 
excellency  of  the  great  Kalian;  hut  he  persisted  in  his 
former  opinion  that  the  great  Italian  was  not  a Kahanda 
that  could  equal  him.  Ihidha  having  taken  his  meal,  re- 
turned to  his  grove. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Kathee  wont  to  lhidha’s  place, 
to  invite  him  to  come  and  partake  of  his  meal.  Very 
well,  said  Budha.  1 have  a small  business  to  do  now,  go 
before  hand,  and  I will  follow  you  a few  moments  hence. 
Whereupon  Ivathaba  went  back  to  his  cell.  As  to  Phra 
he  went  to  pluck  a fruit  from  the  jambu  tree,  and  arriv- 
ed at  the  eating  place,  before  Ivathaba  could  reach  it. 
The  Kathee  on  arriving  thither,  was  quite  surprised  to 
find  Phra  already  waiting  for  him.  How  is  this,  said  he 
with  an  unfeigned  feeling  ofsurpri.se,  and  by  what  way 
did  you  come  and  contrive  to  arrive  here  before  me  ? 
Phra  said  to  him  : After  your  departure,  I plucked  one 
fruit  from  a jambu  tree,  and  yet  1 have  reached  this  spot 
sooner  than  you.  Here  is  the  fruit  1 have  brought.  It 
is  as  full  of  flavor  as  it  is  beautiful  ; allow  me  to  present 
you  with  it.  that  you  may  eat  it.  O ! no,  great  Italian, 
replied  the  Kathee,  it  is  not  becoming  that  I should  eat 
it,  hut  rather  keep  it  for  yourself.  He  thought  within 
himself:  wonderful  is  indeed  the  power  and  eminent  e.v- 
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eellcney  of  that  great  Italian  ; but  he  is  not  as  yet  a Ka- 
lian that  can  be  assimilated  to  me.  Phra  ate  his  rice  and 
returned  to  his  grove. 

On  another  day,  Phra  gave  a fresh  proof  of  liis  mira- 
culous power,  by  bringing  to  Kathaba  one  mango  fruit, 
plucked  from  a mango  tree  growing  near  the  jambu  tree, 
and  so  went  on  for  several  days,  bringing  fruits  that  grew 
at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  island.  On  another  day, 
Phra  ascended  to  the  seat  of  Tawadeintba,  and  brought 
therefrom  a beautiful  water  lily,  and  yet  arrived  to  the 
place  where  his  meal  was  ready,  before  Kathaba  himself. 
The  latter,  quite  amazed  at  seeing  a flower  from  the  Nat 
country,  thought  within  himself:  wonderful,  indeed,  is  tin- 
power  of  that  great  Kalian  who  has  brought  here,  from 
the  seats  of  Nats,  a beautiful  lily,  in  such  a short  space  of 
time  ; Hut  he  is  not  as  yet  equal  to  mo. 

On  n certain  day,  the  Katliees  were  busy  in  splitting 
fire-wood.  The}  got  a large  log  of  wood  upon  which 
their  united  efforts  could  make  no  impression.  Kathaba 
thought  within  himself:  the  great  Italian  is  gifted  with 
mighty  power;  let  us  try  him  on  this  occasion,  lie  de- 
sired Gaudnma  to  split  the  hard  log.  (iaudama  split  it 
in  a moment,  in  five  hundred  pieces.  The  Katliees  then 
tried  to  light  up  (he  fuel,  but  they  could  not  succeed. 
Kathaba  requested  his  guest  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
In  an  instant,  the  five  hundred  pieces  were  set  in  a blaze, 
and  presented  the  terrifying  sight  of  five  hundred  large 
fires.  The  Rathccs  begged  the  great  Kalian  to  extinguish 
those  fires  which  threatened  a general  conflagration. 
Their  request  w as  instantaneously  granted  ; the  five  hund- 
red tiros  were  extinguished. 

During  the  cold  season  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
February,  when  there  falls  a heavy  cold  dew,  the  Ila- 
thees  amused  themselves  in  plunging  and  sw  imming  in 
the  river  Nerit/.ara.  Phra  caused  five  hundred  fires  to 
blaze  out,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Itathees  com- 
ing out  of  the  stream,  w armed  themselves  by  the  side  of 
those  fires.  They  all  wondered  at  the  astonishing  power 
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of  tho  grout  Kalian.  But  Kathaba  persisted  in  saying 
that  lie  was  not  a Rahanda  like  him. 

On  a certain  day,  a great  rain  poured  in  a torrent,  so 
that  the  water  overflowed  all  the  country,  hut  it  did  not 
reach  the  spot  Gaudama  stood  upon.  He  thought  with- 
in himself:  It  is  good  that  1 should  create  a beautiful 
dry  road  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  He  did  so,  and  walk- 
ed on  the  dry  road,  and  clouds  of  dust  rose  in  the  air. 
Kathaba,  much  concerned  regarding  the  fate  of  his  guest, 
took  a boat  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  disciples,  pull- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Budha’s  grove ; but  what  ivas 
their  surprise,  when  reaching  the  spot,  they  found  instead 
of  water,  a firm  dry  road,  and  Biulha  calmly  walking  to 
and  fro.  Is  it  you,  great  Kalian,  cried  Kathaba,  whom 
we  see  here  \ Yes,  replied  Gaudama,  it  is  I,  indeed.  He 
bad  scarcely  returned  this  answer,  when  he  rose  in  the 
air  and  stood  for  a while  above  the  boat.  Kathaba 
thought  again  within  himself:  great  indeed  must  be 
the  perfections  and  attainments  of  the  great  Kahan,  since 
water  even  cannot  harm  him,  but  lie  is  not  yet  a Itahan- 
da  like  me.  Phra  who  knew  what  was  taking  place  in 
Kathaba’s  mind,  said  to  himself:  There  is  a long  time  that 
this  Jtathec  is  thinking  within  himself:  This  Rahan  is 
great,  hut  I am  still  greater  than  he  : it  is  time  now  that  I 
should  inspire  him  with  fear  and  surprise.  Addressing  Ka- 
thaba,  he  said  : Rathee,  you  are  not  a Rahanda,  that  has 
arrived  to  the  perfection  of  Arahat ; you  have  never  per- 
formed the  meritorious  actions  of  the  four  ways  to  perfec- 
tion ; you  are  not,  therefore,  a Rahanda.  But  I have, 
during  former  existences,  carefully  attended  to  those 
practices  which  have  enabled  me  to  reach  perfection, 
and  finally  obtain  the  Budhaship.  Astonished  at  such 
an  unexpected  declaration,  Kathaba  humbled  himself, 
fell  on  his  knees  and  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  Budha, 
saying : Illustrious  Phra,  I wish  to  become  Rahan  under 
your  direction.  Phra  replied:  Kathaba.  you  have  under 
you  five  hundred  Ruthees,  go  and  inform  them  of  all  that 
has  happened,  Whereupon  Kathaba  went  to  the  place 
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where  tJie  Rathees  had  assembled,  and  said  to  them : 1 
wish  to  place  myself  under  the  direction  of  the  great  Ra- 
liau.  The  five  hundred  Rathees  told  him  that  they 
were  willing  to  follow  his  example,  since  he  had  beeD 
hitherto  to  them  such  an  excellent  teacher.  They  rose 
up  and  collecting  their  utensils,  such  as  the  twisted  hairs, 
the  forked  staff,  the  hairy  girdle,  the  honey  filtre.  See., 
they  Hung  them  into  the  river,  came,  and  prostrating  at 
the  feet  of  Budhu,  they  craved  admittance  to  the  dignity 
of  Rahans. 

Nadi  lvathaba,  seeing  the  utensils  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  carried  down  by  the  stream,  called  his  followers 
and  said  to  them  : Some  misfortune  may  have  befallen 
my  elder  brother ; let  us  go  and  see  what  has  happened. 
They  were  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Kafhaba  related  to 
them,  all  that  had  just  taken  place.  Nadi  Kathaba  went 
forthwith  to  Bndha’s  cell,  attended  by  all  his  disciples. 
Falling  all  at  the  feet  of  Plira.  they  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  become  his  disciples,  and  applied  for  the  dignity 
of  Italian.  Gaya  Kathaba,  who  lived  a little  below  the 
place  of  Nadi  Kathaba,  seeing  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  utensils  of  both  his  brothers’  followers,  floating 
in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  hastened,  with  his  two 
hundred  disciples,  to  the  place  of  Ooroowela  Kathaba. 
On  his  being  informed  of  all  that  had  occurred,  he  and 
his  followers  threw  themselves  at  Gaudama’s  feet,  pray- 
ing for  admittance  into  the  order  of  Rahans.  They  were 
all  admitted.  The  conversion  of  Ooroowela  Kathaba  was 
brought  about  by  the  display,  on  the  part  of  Budha,  of 
no  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixtv  won- 
ders. 70  ' 

70. — It  has  been  asserted  in  a former  note,  that  the  preachings  of  Bndha 
acre  accompanied  with  miracles,  for  conferring  an  additional  strength  anil 
an  irresistible  evidence  to  his  doctrines.  This  assertion  is  fully  corrobora 
led  by  all  the  particulars  attenJiug  the  conversion  of  the  three  Katliabas  and 
iheir  disciplea.  On  this  occasion  Budha  met  with  the  greatest  amouut  of 
atubb-un  resistance  from  the  part  of  Ooroowela  Katliaba.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  our  great  preacher  resorted  to  every  means  of  persuasion,  .to 
carrv  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his  distinguished  hearer.  He  had,  however, 
tu  deal  with  a man  full  of  his  o«  n merits  au  l excellence,  who  thought  him 
ia 
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Pud/m  *<rnmn  on  the  mon  ntotn — Infirm  tr  of  fcttdha  and  ktni 7 Pirn- 
paf/tara  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Ihufuiyio — Annwr.r  of  Katha- 
fxi  to  Itndfuds  interrogation — In  struct  ion  8 deli  erred  to  (hr  king  and 
hi* f ath  ntlaofs — Solemn  entry  of  Hudha  in  liadzagio— Donation 
of  the  IVcloivun  Monastery  to  Bad ha — Conversion  of  Ihariputru 
and  Mouknfan — 77<r  /{(titans  nrr  keenly  f& Pitted  by  (fir  op/e  of 
Radztiyto* 

Atronqianii'd  by  his  thousand  followers,  Flint  went  t<» 
the  viFfaf;e  of  (onatlutha.  This  \iHage  stands  on  the 

self  far  >.'i]  < 'i  i‘  r to  every  one  else  his  liest  argument's  proveff  powerless  !*•- 
loo*  a self  conceited  individual.  w 1 10  nue  nsn  1 to  give  ;*ml  not  to  receive  in 
struotion.  and  uaw  enjoying  a far  tinned  celebrity.  I'm  Ilia  was*  compelled 
1"  resort  to  liis  unbounded  |*«wcr  uf  working  miracles,  and  with  it,  nvet- 
•aino.  at  I.ist.  the  obstinate  and  Mind  resistance  of  the  proud  Itathoe.  No 
-on<iuest  had  ever  been  so  di-.n  ly  bought;  left  it  proved  well  worth  the 
extraordinary  efforts  made  to  obtain  it.  Katholia  became  one  of  the  most 
staunch  adherents  of  llndlia,  and  one  of  the  most  fervent  disciples  who  I.* 
bored  hard  for  the  pro xigatc  m of  Budlrisnt.  He  is  the  most  e-Hel. rated  l nr 
all  Bmlliist.ie  works,  and  to  his  name  is  ever  prefixed  the  distinguished 
epithet,  of  Mali*,  which  means  groat.  After  Gandama’s  demise,  lie  lieeann- 
thc  patriarch  of  the  Peidliists.  By  Ins  care  and  exertions,  a council  of  five 
hundred  Italians  was  assembled  at  lladzugio,  Ulster  t i to  reign  of  King  Adza- 
tatba.  to  condemn  the  liulvceouiing  language  \rscd  l.w  shk  false,  or  imper- 
t'eotlv  taught  convert*,  who  wished  to  shake  oft',  oi  many  points,  the  antler 
nty  of  Budha. 

In  the  ejnsodp  el  tie- thin;  Kutlialaa*  con  vers  ion,  the  attentive  reader 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  one  |Mitioiilar  that  throws  some  light  •*<  the 
posit  ion  several  heads  of  tlie  schools  of  philrwophy.  occupied  in  the  days 
that  saw  the  origin  of  Bndhisni.  Those  sages  lived  in  retired  places,  far 
from  tlie  hustle  and  tumult  of  the  world,  ft  is  probable  that,  at  first,  they 
were  ah  >no.  or  w itli  lntt  a few  other  individuals,  who  delighted  m the  same 
mode  of  life  their  time  was  entirely  taken  up  w ith  study  and  nirditiition. 
The  ohje.  t thcr  studies  and  reflections  was  the  boundless  field  if  meta- 
phy.  h-s  and  moral-  Thrir  diet,  was  plain  artel  their  abstemiousness  carried 
to  a degree  Hindu  devotees  and  fanatics  are  alone  capable  of  reaching.  The 
fame  of  the  proficiency  of  some  of  those  individuals,  in  science  ami  virtue, 
so*. n attracted  irr  tlicir  solitude,  numbers  of  pupils,  eager  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  and  discipline  of  til*- levs  so  eminent  in  every  res- 
pect. Tie  three  Kathabas  must  have  liceti  celebrated  throughout  the 
country,  since  we  find  them  at  the  head  of  so  many  disciples.  Humility 
has  never  been  the  fartr  of  the  heathenish  sages,  either  in,  or  out  of,  India. 

■ 'ouccit  and  self  esteem  were  fosteivd  in  their  souls  by  the  cm iseionsncss  of 
their  own  superiority  ami  excellence,  by  tlie  praises  lavished  on  them  by 
tli"ir  disciples,  and  not  a little  by  the  seclusion  from  society  to  which  they 
voluntarily  resigned  themselves.  Spiritual  pride,  like  a runuing  foe,  occu- 
pied in  the  heart,  the  plai-o  vacated  bv  passions  of  a coarser  nature  ami  less 
delicate  tinge.  The  conduct  of  the  clJer  KaUiaba  fully  bears  out  the  truth 
Mtd  cerrf'  i.ne*B  of  the  above  assertion. 
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hank  of  the  river  (iaia.  Close  to  it,  there  is  a mountain 
resembling  in  appearance  an  elephant's  head.  ( >n  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  stands  a large  rock,  wide  enough  to 
accomodate  Budha  and  all  his  attendants.  He  ascended 
the  mountain  with  his  disciples,  and  having  reached  its 
summit,  lie  sat  down.  Summoning  all  his  disciples,  he 
said  to  them:  Beloved  Bickus,  all  that  is  to  he  met  with, 
in  the  three  abodes  of  men,  Nats  and  Brahmas,  is  like  a 
burning  flame.  But  whv  is  it  so  ! Because  the  eves  are 
a burning  flame ; the  objects  perceived  by  the  eyes, 
the  view  of  those  objects,  the  feeling  created  by  that 
view,  are  all  like  a burning  flame.  The  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  eyes,  cause  a succession  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  but  that  pleasure  and  pain  are,  likewise,  a burning 
flame.  \\  hat  are  the  causes  productive  of  such  a burn- 
ing? It  is  the  fire  of  concupiscence*,  of  anger,  of  ignor- 
ance, of  birth,  of  death,  of  old  age  and  of  anxiety.  Again, 
the  ear  is  a burning  flame  ; the  sounds,  the  perception  ot 
the  sounds,  tin*  sensations  caused  by  the  sounds,  are  all  a 
burning  flame ; the  pleasure  or  pain  produced  by  the 
sounds,  are  too,  a burning  flame;  which  is  fed  by  the 
fire  of  concupiscence,  anger,  ignorance,  birth,  old  age, 
death,  anxiety,  tears,  affliction  and  trouble.  Again,  the 
sense  of  smelling  is  a burning  flame ; the  odours,  the 
preeeption  of  odours,  the  sensations  produced  In  odours, 
are  all  a burning  flame  ; the  pleasure  and  pain  result- 
ing therefrom  are  but  a burning  flame,  fed  by  concupis- 
cence, anger,  ignorance,  birth,  old  age.  death,  disquie- 
tude, tears,  affliction  and  sorrow.  Again,  the  taste  is  a 
burning  flame;  the  objects  tasted,  the  perception  of  those 
objects,  the  sensations  produced  by  them,  are  all  a burn- 
ing flame,  kept  up  by  the  fire  of  concupiscence,  auger, 
ignorance,  birth,  old  ago,  death,  anxiety,  tears,  affliction 
aud  sorrow.  Again,  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  objects 
rfelt,  the  perception  of  those  objects,  sensation  produced 
f*y  them,  are  a burning  flame;  the  pleasure  and  pain  re- 
sulting therefrom,  are  but  a burning  flame,  fostered  by 
■concupiscence,  anger,  ignorance,  birth,  old  age.  death. 
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anxiety,  tears,  affliction  and  sorrow.  Again,  the  heart  is 
a burning  flame,  as  well  as  all  the  objects  perceived  by 
it,  and  the  sensations  produced  in  it ; the  pleasure  and 
pain  caused  by  the  heart  are,  too,  a burning  flame,  kept 
up  by  the  fire  of  concupiscence,  anger,  ignorance,  birth, 
old  age,  death,  disquietude,  tears,  affliction  and  sorrow. 
Beloved  Bickus,  they  who  understand  the  doctrine  T have 
preached,  and  see  through  it,  are  full  of  wisdom  and  de- 
serve to  be  oalled  my  disciples.  They  are  displeased 
with  the  senses,  the  objects  of  senses,  matter,  pleasure 
and  pain,  as  well  as  with  all  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
They  become  free  from  concupiscence  and  therefore  ex- 
empt from  passions.  They  have  acquired  the  true  wis- 
dom that  leads  to  perfection  ; they  are  delivered  at  once 
from  the  miseries  of  another  birth.  Having  practiced 
the  most  excellent  works,  nothing  more  remains  to  he 
performed  by  them.  They  want  no  more  the  guidance 
of  the  sixteen  laws,  for  they  have  reached  far  beyond 
them. 70  (*"5 


70  (bU.) — The  philosophical  discourse  of  I'udha  on  the  mountain  max  Is- 
considered  as  the  summary  of  his  theory  of  morals.  It.  is  confessedly  very 
obscure  and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  understanding.  The 
hearers  whom  he  addressed,  were  jiersons  already  trained  up  to  his  teach- 
ing, ami  therefore  prepared  for  understanding  such  doctrines.  Had  he 
spoken  in  that  abstruse  style,  to  common  people,  it  is  certain  lie  would 
have  missed  his  aim  and  exposed  himself  to  the  chance  of  not  being  under- 
stood. But  ho  addressed  a select  audience  whose  minds  were  fully  capable 
of  comprehending  his  most  elevated  doctrines.  He  calls  his  disciples  Hie 
kus,  or  mendicants,  to  remind  them  of  the  state  of  voluntary  poverty  they 
had  embraced  when  they  became  his  followers,  and  to  impress  their  initnU 
with  contempt  for  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  world. 

He  lays  down  as  a great  atul  general  principle  that  all  that  exists  resem- 
bles a flame  that  dazzles  the  eyes  by  its  brilliancy,  and  torments  by  its 
burning  effects.  Here  uppers  the  faxorite  notion  of  Budhtem,  that  there  is 
nothing  substantial  and  real  in  this  world,  and  that  the  continual  changes 
and  vicissitudes  we  are  exposed  to,  are  the  cause  of  painful  sensations. 
Budha  reviews  the  six  senses  (the  heart  according  to  his  theory,  is  the  seat 
of  a sixth  sense)  in  succession,  and  as  they  are  the  channels  through  which 
affections  are  produced  on  the  soul,  he  compares  to  a burning  tlanio,  the 
organs  of  senses,  the  various  objects  of  the  action  of  senses,  the  result- 
painful  or  agreeable  produced  by  them.  Hence  he  fulminates  a general 
and  sxveepiug  condemnation  against  all  that  exists,  without  man.  Tli* 
senses  being  the  means  through  xvhich  matter  influences  the  soul,  share  in 
the  universal  doom.  Budha  sets  forth  the  causes  productive  of  that  burn- 
ing flams.  Thex  arc,  first,  the  three  great  and  general  principles  of  deuier- 
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Having  thus  spoken,  lindha  remained  silent,  His 
hearers  felt  themselves  wholly  disentangled  from  the 
trammels  of  passions,  and  disengaged  from  all  affections 
to  material  objects,  and  they  who  had  been  but  Rahans, 
become  llahandas. 

Whilst  the  most  excellent  l’hra  was  enjoying  himself 
in  the  place  of  Gayathitha.  he  recollected  that  at  the 
time  he  was  hut  a Phralaong.  being  near  the  mountain 
Pantawa,  he  had  received  from  king  Pimpathara  an  invi- 
tation to  come  to  his  own  country  and  preach  the  law. 
Accompanied  with  his  tho  i;rrl  llahandas,  he  set  out  for 
the  eountrv  of  Radza<do.  II  iving  arrived  at  a small  dis- 
tance  from  the  royal  city,  hv  went  to  the  Latti  grove, 

its.  viz  : — concupiscence,  anger  ami  ignorance.  In  the  book  of  Ethics,  these 
three  principles  are  explained  at  great,  length  : they  arc  represented  as  the 
springs  from  which  flow  all  otjjcr  passions.  In  a lengthened  digression, 
the  author  aims  at  simplifying  the  question,  and  endeavours  to  show,  by  a 
logical  process,  that  ignorance  is  the  head  source  from  which  concupiscence 
and  passion  take  their  rise.  It  is,  therefore,  according  to  I'.mlhists,  in  the 
dark  recess  of  ignorance  that  metaphysicians  must  penetrate,  in  order  of 
discover  the  first  cause  of  all  moral  disorders.  Every  being  has  his  mind 
more  or  less  encompassed  with  a thick  mist  that  prevents  him  from  seeing 
truth.  He  mistakes  goml  for  evil,  right  for  wrong  ; he  erroneously  clings 
to  material  objects  that  have  no  reality,  no  substance,  no  consistence  : his 
|>as.siou*  are  kept  alive  hy  his  love  or  hatred  of  vain  illusions  The  flame 
is,  moreover,  fed  hy  birth,  old  age.  death,  afflictions.  •<  c„  &<•„  which  are  as 
many  foci  wherefrom  radiate  out,  on  all  surrounding  objects,  tires  which 
keep  up  the  general  conflagration,  l'ut  they  play  only  a secondary  action, 
dependent  from  the  three  great  causes  of  all  evils,  just  alluded  to  What 
causes  birth,  old  age  and  death,  inquires  the  Budhist  I The  law  of  merits 
and  demerits,  is  the  immediate  auswer  to  the  question  : it  might,  be  added 
thereto,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  merits  and  gravitating  towards  jierfec 
tion.  A man  is  born  to  innumerable  succeeding  existences,  by  virtue  of  his 
imperfections,  and  that  he  might  acquire  fresh  merits  by  the  practice  of 
virtue.  By  birth,  a Wing  is  ushered  into  a new  existence  or  into  a new 
state,  where  the  burning  flame  which  is  supposed  to  spread  over  all  that 
exists,  exercises  its  teasing  and  tormenting  influences  over  him.  Old  age 
and  death  are  two  peril  sis  when  a radical  change  operates  over  a being,  and 
places  him  in  a different  situation  where  he  experiences  the  lianeful  effects 
of  the  conflagration.  Blessed  are  they,  says  Budlia,  who  understand  this  ; 
they  are  full  of  wisdom  ; they  la-come  displeased  with  all  passions  and  with 
all  the  things  they  act  upon.  The  causes  of  existences  living  done  away 
with,  they  have  reached  tlie  terminus  of  all  possible  existences  ; one  step 
more  and  they  And  themselves  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  power  of 
attraction  that  retains  forcibly  all  beings,  in  the  vortex  of  existences,  and 
brings  them  towards  the  centre  of  perfection ; they  are  rte  facto  entering  in 
to  the  state  of  Meibbau. 
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about  throe  gawots  from  Kad/.agio.  a jilaoo  planted  with 
palm  trees.  The  kill"  having  heard  of  liis  arrival,  said 
to  his  people : The  descendant  of  a long  succession  ot 
illustrious  princes,  the  great  Italian  (iaudaina,  has  enter- 
ed into  our  country,  and  is  now  in  the  grove  of  palm 
trees,  in  the  garden  of  Tandiwana.  The  happy  news 
was  soon  reechoed  throughout  the  country.  The  people 
said  among  themselves:  The  great  (iaudaina  is  conic  in- 
deed. He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to 
the  three  states  of  men,  Nats  and  Brahmas;  he  preaches 
a sublime  and  lovely  law ; the  morals  that  he  announces, 
are  pure  like  a shell  newly  cleansed,  Pimpathara  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  1 '20.000  warriors,  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  nobles  and  Pounhas,  went  to  the  garden  of 
Tandiwana,  where  Phra  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  his 
disciples.  He  paid  his  respects  by  prostrating  before 
him,  and  then  withdrew  to  a liecoming  distance.  The 
countless  crowd  followed  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  seated  at  a becoming  distance.  Some  of  them  re- 
mained conversing  with  Budha,  and  heard  from  him 
words  worthy  to  Ik*  ever  remembered  ; some  others  hal  - 
ing their  hands  joined  to  the  forehead,  remained  in  a res- 
pectful attitude;  some  were  praising  his  illustrious  ances- 
tors; some  others  remained  modestly  silent  All  of  them 
perceiving  the  three  Knthabns  close  to  the  person  of 
Phra,  doubted  whether  (iaudaina  was  their  disciple,  or 
•they,  his  disciples.  Budha  seeing  at  once  what  thought 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  warriors,  noblemen  and  Poun- 
has, addressed  the  elder  lvathaba,  called  Ooroowela  Ka- 
thuba,  and  said  to  him:  Kathaba,  you  who  lived  former- 
ly in  the  solitude  of  Ooroowela,  answer  the  question,  1 am 
now’  putting  to  you.  You  were  formerly  a teacher  of 
Kathecs,  who  practised  works  of  great  mortification  to 
such  an  extent,  that  their  bodies  were  emaciated  by  self 
inflicted  penances  ; what  has  induced  you  to  give  up  the 
sacrifices  you  were  wont  to  make  ? Blessed  Budha,  an- 
swered Kathaba,  1 have  observed  that  exterior  objects, 
the  sounds,  the  taste,  the  gratification  of  senses,  are  Inn 
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miserable  tilth  ; and.  therefore,  I take  no  more  delight  in 
the  offering  of  small  and  great  sacrifices,  Budha  replied : 
Kathaba,  if  you  be  no  longer  pleased  with  what  is  beau- 
tiful to  the  eyes,  pleasant  to  the  ear,  palatable  to  the 
taste,  and  agreeable  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  in 
what  do  you  presently  find  pleasure  and  delight  ( Katha- 
ba answered  : Blessed  Budha,  the  state  of  Neibban  is  a 
state  of  rest,  but  that  rest  cannot  be  found  as  long  as  we 
live  under  the  empire  of  senses  and  passions.  That  rest 
excludes  existence,  birth,  old  age  and  death  ; the  great 
mental  attainments  alone  lead  thereto.  I know  and  see 
that  happy  state.  I long  for  it.  1 am.  therefore,  dis- 
pleased with  the  making  of  great  and  small  sacrifices. 
Having  thus  spoken,  Kathaba  rose  up,  worshipped  Bud- 
ha, by  prostrating  before  him  and  touching  with  his  fore- 
head the  extremities  of  his  feet,  and  said  : O most  excel- 
lent Budha,  you  are  my  teacher,  and  1 am  your  disciple. 
All  the  people  seeing  what  Kathaba  had  done,  knew  that 
he  was  practising  virtue  under  the  direction  of  Gaudsi- 
nia.  ’*  Pkra,  who  was  acquainted  with  their  innermost 

71  — From  the  purjiort  of  Katliuba's  reply  to  Riidim’s  question,  it  may  be 
infer  mi  with  certainty  that  the  Uathees  were  in  the  habit  of  making  sacri- 
fices nr  burnt  olferiugs.  These  sacrifices,  again,  were  distinguished  into 
two  classes  ; the  one  including  the  small  or  daily  ones.  aud  the  other,  the 
great  burnt  offerings,  made  on  solemn  occasions.  That  these  sacrifices 
were  not  performed  by  the  killing  and  immolating  of  animals,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  such  au  act  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  tender  regard 
they  always  had  for  the  life  of  animals.  The  institutes  of  Menu  come  to 
our  help  to  elucidate  this  point.  The  llrahinin  is  enjoined,  according  to 
that  compilation  of  laws,  to  make  burnt  litterings  of  clarified  butter  and 
other  articles,  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors.  Agreeably  to  this  regulation, 
Kathaba  |>erformpd  those  rites,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  budha.  were  perfect- 
ly useless,  since  they  could  not  be  the  means  of  elevating  the  jierformer  to 
the  knowledge  and  {icrfcctioii  requisite  for  obtaining  what  he  always  calls 
per  excellence,  the  deliverance. 

Kathaba  is  rather  obseuro  in  his  answer.  It  seems  that  he  intended  to 
acknowledge  that  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  burnt  otferings  he  had 
made,  and  upon  the  value  of  which  he  hail  laid  much  stress,  concupiscence 
and  other  vicious  propensities  were  still  deeply  rooted  in  him  ; that, 
through  the  channel  of  his  senses,  exterior  objects  continued  to  make  im- 
pression on  his  soul.  He  had,  therefore,  become  disgusted  with  practices 
which  could  not  free  him  from  the  action  and  influence  of  passions  aud 
matter. 

In  the  opinion  of  budha,  the  observance  of  exterior  religious  rites,  can 
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thought.**,  know  that  they  were  longin'*  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  the  law.  As  he  had  always  done,  he  began 
to  preach  to  them  the  virtue  of  liberality  in  alms  giving, 
and  then  unfolded  before  them,  with  matchless  eloquence, 
the  advantages  of  leaving  the  world.  &c.  The  hearers 
felt  an  inward  delight  at  all  that  was  said  to  them.  Ob- 
serving the  favorable  impression  made  upon  them,  Gau- 
dama  continued  to  instruct  them  on  the  four  laws,  regard- 
ing the  miseries  of  this  world,  the  passions,  the  practice 
of  excellent  works,  and  the  ways  to  perfection.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  instructions,  the  king  and  100,000  of 
the  assembly,  like  a piece  of  white  cloth,  w hich,  when 
plunged  into  die,  retains  the  color  it  receives,  obtained 
instantly  the  state  of  Thautapan. 71  As  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand remaining  hearers,  they  believed  in  the  three  pre- 
cious thiugs,  in  the  capacity  of  Upathukas. 

never  elev  ate  mail  to  t lie  sublime  knowledge  of  pure  truth,  which  alone  does 
confer  the  real  ]>erfcotinii  to  him  who  has  become  a true  sage,  and  is  deem- 
ed worthy  of  obtaining  the  deliverance  A serious  application  of  the  umid 
to  the  meditation  of  the  law.  of  the  nature  of  Wines,  is  the  only  way  lead- 
ing to  the  acquirement  of  true  wisdom.  A-  long  as  KathuUi  was  contented 
with  material  acts  of  worship,  and  in-  mind  s attention  was  engrossed  with 
those  lain  ceremonials,  he  had  not  as  yet  entered  in  the  way  of  perfection, 
lie  had  hitherto  missed  the  true  path  ; lie  had  wandered  in  the  broad  rood 
ot  error,  encompassed  bv  mental  darkness,  and  deceived  by  perpetual  illu- 
sions. His  extensive  knowledge  had  served  but  to  mislead  him  in  the 
wrong  direction.  He  wanted  the  guidance  of  Hudha  to  enable  him  to  re- 
trace l>ack  his  steps  and  find  the  right  way.  He  ha  1 to  become  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  the  great  fundamental  maxims  of  all  real  wisdom,  via  : that  in 
this  world,  all  is  subjected  to  change,  and  to  pdu  ; and  that  all  beings  arc 
mere  illusions,  destitute  of  all  reality. 

72. — To  complete  what  lias  already  l«*en  stated  respecting  the  Ariahs  or 
venerable*,  in  a foregoing  note,  the  following  is  added.  The  reader  must 
liear  in  mind  that  the  Ariahs  are  divided  into  four  classes,  named — Tlian- 
tapan,  Thakadagain.  Anagarn  and  Arahats,  and,  according  to  the  particular 
[section  occupied  hv  the  lieings  of  those  states,  each  class  is  subdivided  in- 
to  two  ; Thus  for  instance,  Thautapatti  Megata  means,  he  who  has  entered, 
and  is  walking,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  of  the  [icrfection  of  Thautapan,  and 
Thautapntti-pho  indicates  those  who  enjoy  the  merits  and  blessings  of  the 
state  of  Thautapan,  and  so  with  the  three  superior  stages  of  perfection. 
To  obtain  the  state  of  Thautapan,  a man  must  have  left  the  direction  fol- 
lowed up  by  all  creatures  and  entered  into  the  direction  or  way  that  leads 
to  delixerance.  He  will  hare  yet  to  go  through  '*0,000  kaps  or  durations 
of  worlds,  and  must  lie  born  seven  times  more  iu  the  state  of  uiau  and  Nat, 
liefore  lie  lie  a jK-rfcrted  being,  ripe  for  the  state  of  Neibbau.  Those  who 
have  reached  the  slate  of  Thakadagain  shall  have  to  pass  through  110,000 
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The  ruler  of  the  country  of  Magataritz,  king  Pimpatha- 
ra,  having  obtained  the  state  of  Thuutapan,  said  to  (iau 
damn:  Illustrious  Butlha,  some  years  ago.  when  I was 
but  a crown  prince  of  this  country,  l enhu  tained  five  de- 
sires, which  are  all  happily  accomplished.  Here  are  the 
five  desires — I wished  to  become  king ; I desired  that  the 
Phra,  worthy  of  receiving  the  homage  of  all  men,  should 
come  into  my  kingdom ; that  I might  have  the  privilege 
of  approaching  him  ; that  he  might  preach  his  doctrine 
to  me;  and  finally  that  I might  thoroughly  understand  all 
his  preaching.  These  five  wishes  have  been  fully  realiz- 
ed. Y our  law,  O most  excellent  Budha,  is  a most  perfect 
law.  What  shall  l assimilate  it  to,  as  regards  the  happy 
results  it  produces  ? It  is  like  replacing  on  its  proper  ba- 
sis, a rase  that  was  bottom  upwards  ; or  setting  to  light, 
objects  hitherto  buried  in  deep  darkness  ; it  is  an  excel- 
lent guide  that  shows  out  the  right  way ; it  is  like  a bril- 
liaut  light  shining  forth  and  dispelling  darkness.  Now  L 
take  refuge  in  you,  your  law  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
perfect.  Henceforth  I will  be  your  supporter,  and  to- 
morrow will  supply  you  and  your  disciples  with  all  that 

kai  r*s,  and  lie  bom  but  mm  in  the  state  of  N’at  and  once  in  the  state  of  man, 
t*?fore  they  lie  perfected.  Those  who  have  obtained  the  third  step  of  Ana 
gam,  have  to  trai  el  through  40,0<»0  haps,  and  are  no  more  to  undergo  the 
process  «f  birth  ; at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  are  perfected.  The  fourth, 
stage  of  perfection,  that  of  Arahat,  is  the  highest  a being  can  ever  obtain 
Tile  fortunate  Araitat  is  gifted  with  supernatural  [lowers.  At  the  end  of 
•■O.OiXt  kaps.  he  is  perfected,  and  reaches  the  atat«  of  deliverance.  Those 
four  states  are  often  called  the  four  great  roads  leading  to  deliverance  or  to 
Xeiblmn.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  state  of  Thants  pan,  he  the  first 
step  reaclied  by  every  one  that,  adheres  to  Budha's  doctrines,  or  whether  it  is 
the  one  that  requires  a certain  [ingress  in  the  way  of  believing  and  practis- 
ing I It  seems,  from  the  narrative  of  king  Pimpathara  and  his  followers’ 
conversion,  that  the  state  of  Thautapan  is  the  reward  of  tlio.-e  who  have 
showed  a more  than  common  proficiency  and  fervour,  in  adhering  to  I’tullm 
and  his  doctrines,  but  not  the  first  step  to  enter  into  the  assembly  of  the' 
faithful  and  become  a member  thereof.  One  may  be  a simple  hearer,  or 
( 'pathaka,  believing  in  the  three  precious  things,  without  attaining  that 
<*f  Thauta)iau.  On  this  occasion,  the  kiug  ami  TOO, (ten  of  his  warriors  and 
noblemen  liecaiuc  Thautapans,  whereas  th«  temaiuing  10,0""  became  lie 
hewers  and  members  of  the  assembly  without  reaching  any  further.  The 
tirst  entered  into  the  stream  or  current  leading  to  perfection.  The  latter 
were  fervent  believers,  observed  the  five  precepts,  but  in  n“  way  aspired  to 
the  attainment  of  the  doctrines  of  a higher  order. 
sl<J 
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is  necessary  for  the  support  of  nature.  Bndha,  by  bis  si- 
lence, testified  his  acceptance  of  the  offered  favor. 
Whereupon  the  king  rose  up.  prostrated  before  him.  and 
turning  on  the  right,  left  the  place  and  returned  to  his 
palace. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Pimpathara  ordered  ail  sorts  of 
eatables  to  be  prepared  : meanwhile  he  sent  messengers  to 
Budhu  to  inform  him  that  his  meal  was  ready.  Bndha 
rising  up,  put  on  his  dress  and  carrying  his  Patta.  set 
out  for  Radzagio,  followed  by  his  1,000  disciples.  At 
that  time,  a prince  of  Thagias  assuming  the  appearance  of 
a handsome  young  man,  walked  a little  distance  in  front 
of  Budha,  singing  to  his  praise  several  stanzas.  “ Behold 
the  most  excellent  is  advancing  towards  Radzagio,  with 
his  1,000  disciples.  In  his  soul,  he  is  full  of  meekness 
and  amiability : he  is  exempt  from  all  passions : his  fare 
is  beautiful  and  shines  forth  like  the  star  Thigi : he  has 
escaped  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  existences,  and  delivered 
himself  from  the  miseries  of  transmigration.  He  is  on 
his  way  to  the  city  of  Radzagio,  attended  by  a thousand 
Raharsdas.  (The  same  stanza  is  thrice  repeated.)  He 
who  has  obtained  the  perfection  of  A ruths,  who  has  prac- 
tised the  ten  great  virtues,  who  has  a universal  know- 
ledge, who  knows  and  preaches  the  law  of  merits  ; who 
discovers  at  once  the  sublime  attainments,  the  most  per- 
fect being,  the  most  excellent,  is  entering  into  the  city  of 
Radzagio  attended  with  a thousand  Rahandas. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  seeing  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  that  young  man  and  hearing  all  that  he  was  sing- 
ing aloud,  said  to  each  other : who  is  that  young  man 
whose  countenance  is  so  lovely,  and  whose  mouth  pro- 
claims so  wonderful  things  ? The  Thagia  hearing  what 
was  said  of  him,  replied : O children  of  men  ! the  most 
excellent  Phra  whom  ye  see,  is  gifted  with  an  incompara- 
ble wisdom  ; all  perfections  are  in  him  ; he  is  free  of  all 
passions  ; no  being  can  ever  be  compared  to  him  ; he  is 
deserving  of  receiving  the  homage  and  respect  of  men 
and  Nats : his  unwavering  mind  is  ever  fixed  in  truth  ; 
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he  announces  a law  extending  to  all  things.  As  to  me,  1 
am  but  his  humble  servant. 75 

73. — Is  uot  that  young  man  doing  th>*  duty  of  forerunner  of  Budh&r,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  solemn  entry  into  the  city  of  Rad /.agio  '{ 

The  narrative  of  the  donation  of  the  grove  or  garden  of  Weloowon  by 
king  l’iuipathara,  to  Budha,  discloses  the  manner  in  which  Budhistic  monks 
have  bee, me  holders,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  society,  of 
lauded  properties.  Budha  and  his  disciples  at  first  had  no  place  to  live  in, 
a-  a body  or  a society  ; he  hitherto  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  any  place 
where  people  were  wiling  to  receive  him.  He  must  have  often  been  put 
to  great  inconvenience,  particularly  after  the  accession  of  new  disciples, 
daily  crowding  about  him.  The  pious  king  felt  the  disadvantage  the  society 
was  labouring  under  : he  resolved  to  give  them  a place  where  the  assembly 
might  live  and  remain.  The  donation  was  as  solemn  as  possible.  It  trans- 
ferred to  Budha  the  property  of  the  garden,  without  any  condition,  for  over. 
The  donation  on  the  other  haud,  was  fully  accepted.  This  is,  I believe,  the 
first  instance  of  an  act  of  this  description.  Ine  grove  and  monastery  of 
Weloowon  is  much  celebrated  irf  Budh&'s  life. 

(n  Burmese  towns,  a particular  spot  is  allowed  for  the  building  of  houses 
or  monasteries  for  Hudhict  recluses  or  monks.  It  is  somewhat  isolated 
from  all  other  buildings,  forms,  a*  it  were,  tho  qurter  of  the  yellow  dressed 
personages.  Here  is  a general  description  of  one  of  those  buildings.  They 
are  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  raised  obout  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
ground  and  supi>orted  on  wooden  posts  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  on 
brick  pillars.  The  frame  of  the  edifice  is,  of  wood,  and  planks  form  the. 
wall.  Above  the  first  roof  rises  a second  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  a 
third  one  vet  smaller  than  the  second.  This  style  of  roofing  a building,  is  al- 
lowed but  for  pagodas,  TaUpoms'  houses,  ana  royal  palaces.  The  place 
(wtwceu  the  soil  and  the  floor  is  left  open  and  never  converted  to  any  use. 
A flight  of  steps,  made  of  wood  or  bricks,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  edi- 
fice, the  interior  whereof  if  generally  divided  as  follows  : — oue  vast  hall  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  used  also  as  a school  room  for  the. 
Isos  who  go  hi  learn  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  sometime  cy- 
phering. Except  on  grand  occasions,  the  Talapoins  generally  stay  in  that 
hall,  dmag  awav  with  their  time  m the  best  way  they  can,  by  read- 
ing occasionally  iiooks,  counting  their  beads,  chewing  betel  and  very  often 
sleeping.  At  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  there  is  a place  raised  oue  or  two 
steps  above  the  level.  A portion  of  that  place  is  ioft  vacant  or  empty,  anil 
reserved  for  the  sittings  of  the  Talapoins,  when  they  receive  visitors  : tho 
other  portion,  which  extends  to  the  wall,  is  occupied  by  idols  or  represen- 
tations of  Budha,  raised  on  pedc-.tals.  and  sometimes  placed  on  shelves, 
with  the  few  implements  required  for  exterior  worship  There,  too,  are  to 
be  seen  a few  trunks  ornamented  with  sculptures  aud  gildings  and  con- 
taining books  belonging  to  the  monastery.  The  hall  and  the  place  as  far  as 
the  walls  occupies  just  one  half  of  tlw  oblong  square.  The  other  half,  pa- 
rallel to  the  first,  is  occupied  by  rooms  intended  for  the  storing  of  alms, 
aud  as  dormitories  for  the  iumates  of  the  house.  In  some  monasteries,  the 
ceiling  is  painted  aud  partly  gilt.  The  cook  room,  when  there  is  one,  is 
connected  with  the’ extremity  of  the  square,  opposite  to  the  oue  occupied 
by  the  idols.  It  is  generally  on  the  same  level  with  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  erection,  repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  these  edifices,  They  are  erected  and  kept  up  by  private  mdiu- 
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Having  roHch^t  the  king's  palace,  Budha  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  and  led  to  the  place 
‘prepared  for  him.  Pirujrathara  thought  within  himself 
of  the  thing  which  could  prove  acceptable  to  Ilim,  in  or- 
der to  offer  it  to  him.  He  said  within  himself:  my  gar- 
den which  is  situated  near  the  city  would,  doubtless,  be  a 
very  fit  place  for  Bndha  and  his  followers  to  live  in.  As  it 
lies  not  far  from  the  city,  it  would  be  a place  of  easy  re- 
sort to  all  those  who  would  feel  inclined  to  visit  Bud  ha 
and  pay  him  their  respects  ; it  is,  moreover,  far  enough 
that  the  noise  and  cries  of  the  people  could  not  be  heardi 


dual?,  who  derm  it  very  meritorious  to  build  sach  pieces,  Those,  wtmeo 
piety  actuates  and  prompt?  them  to  undertake  ouch  an  expensive  work,  as- 
suine  the  title  of  Kiaong  Taga,  which  means*. suppe*  ter  of  a pag»«la  or  TaVi- 
poins'  rcsjdenee  They  are  proud  of  such  distinction,  cause  themselves  to* 
be  called  by  that  title,  and  always  make  it  to  follow  their  uauics  in  siguiog 
any  paper  or  document. 

Hit  above  descriptive  sketch  <H  monastery  is  rather  incomplete-  rf  apj>l  wo" 
to  theme  fame!  rn  large  plan-?  of  Rnnmh  proper  ami  particviiarlv  in  the  ca- 
pital. Scene  of  1 1 tem  are  truly  laid  out  on  a scale  of  vastiiess  and 
cence,  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  by  those  who  have  not  nanunol  them. 
A large  ojieu  gallery  runs  all  round  tin;  building  : a second  one  of  a revtair- 
gular  shape,  but  protected  by  the  roof,  form  as  it  werv,  en  the  four  ? vies 
the  wttibuinin  to  the  central  portion  of  tlie  edifice.  Jt  is  tlie  jil*e  where 
the  Pboiigies  spend  the  greater  pnri  of  their  time,  either  rn  talking  with 
the  numerous  ilders  that  visit  tliein,  or  in  teaching  utrikirax  1 arg> 
■shutter?  separate  tins  form  the  opened  verandah  ; they  torn-  be  thrown 
ail  ojien  by  pushing  forwaixl  tin  lower  jxirt.  the  up)ier  one  remaining  fixed 
by  lunges,  and  so  may  1«  opened  b > tlie  heiglit  rrouired  to  protect  tlw  in- 
mates from  the  rain  and  the  sun.  Tlie  centra!  ball,  by  6w  the  fio’st  and 
loftiest  of  the  building  is  reserved  for  the  i.k»l»,  am)  all  tbe  implements  rf 
worship  and  tlie  boxes  containing  tbe  booh?  of  t be  Boouasteri , raueeub 
put  together  in  a very  disordered  way.  Tlie  ceiling  is  gilt  and  adeemed, 
often  with  taste  and  elegance.  A partition  divide*  tlie  hail  into  two  erptal 
part?.  Hit  one  towards  the  east  is  for  some  huge  statue  of  Gandama.  and 
stnaUcr  one*  r-  ith  many  articles  rf  worship  The  other  facing  the  .-oath,  k, 
used  for  several  purposes ; sometimes  as  dormitories  for  the  T alarms.-, 
llie  post.-  supporting  tlie  intenor  [urt,  are  six  or  eight  in  number,  aivl-  of- 
fer the  finest  specimen  of  teak  timber  1 have  erer  seen,  scene  being  fully 
*i**x  ’•eventy  feet  high.  In  some  of  these  monasteries,  tlw  best  parts 
of  the  mterlor  w gilt,  and  vieuetimes  the  exterior  sides  i the  «raaiae»t»  of 
the  extir unties  »f  the  roof  ami  tlie  spa* •«  between  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  gold  leaves.  In  those  two  places  too.  are  displayed  carving*  which  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  skill  of  native  workmen,  and  elicit  the  admiration 
of  foreigner*.  One  of  these  monasteries  railed  the  kieang  dao-gye,  near  the 
j.Iacc  wL*Te  is  ihe  Arracan  idol,  and  another  rloae  to  the  place  where  the 

f **  Snest  and  largest  -penmens  of 

monasteries,  the  anter  has  ever  seen  m iiunuah. 
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therein : the  place  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  retreat  and  con- 
templation ; it  will  assuredly  prove  agreeable  to  Budha. 
Whereupon  he  rose  up,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a golden 
shell,  like  a cup,  he  made  to  Phra  a solemn  offering  of 
that  garden  which  was  called  Weloowon.  73(*u)  Gaudama 

(bi».) — On  the  1 •ocaaion  of  the  presentation  to  Budha  of  the  Weloowon 
monastery  and  of  the  lands  attached  to  it,  by  king  Pimpatliara,  there  was  ob- 
served a curious  eerciuonv  often  alluded  to,  in  Budhist  writings.  lie  held 
in  his  hands  a golden  pitcher  full  of  water,  which  lie  kept  pouring  down  on 
the  ground,  whilst  he  pronounced  the  formula  of  donation.  This  is  a cere- 
mony of  an  Indian  origin,  which,  with  many  others,  lias  liecn  imported  in 
these  parts,  along  with  the  religious  doctrines.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
terior sign  of,  or  testimony  to,  the  offering  that  is  made  on  the  ocousi  11. 
When  it  is  perforin ed,  the  parties  pronounce  a certain  formula,  calling  to 
witness  of  the  act  of  donation,  the  Nats  guardians  of  the  place,  ami  in  par- 
ticular the  Nat  that  is  supposed  to  rule  over  the  earth  ; and  at  the  same 
time,  the  offerer,  not  satisfied  with  receiving  for  his  own  benefit,  tlie  merits 
of  his  pious  liberality,  expresses  the  earnest  desire,  that  all  men  or  rather 
all  lieings  should  share  with  him,  in  the  blessings  ho  expects  to  reap  from 
his  good  deed.  The  generous  and  liberal  dispositions  of  the  donor,  it  may 
lie  obeerved,  exhibits  the  truly  pleasing  display  of  an  amount  of  charity  and 
brotherly  love,  scarcely  to  bo  cxjiectc  I from  the  followers  of  an  erroneous 
creed.  The  ceremony,  therefore,  lias  a two  fold  object,  conferring  unre- 
served and  absolute  efficiency  to  the  act  of  donation,  and  dividing  or  ap- 
portioning the  merits  of  the  good  work  among  all  I icings 

In  perusing  attentively  the  contents  of  this  legend,  the  reader  will  easily 
follow  the  gradual  development  of  the  Budliist  religious  system,  and  111 
particular,  the  establishment  of  most  of  the  disciplinary  regulations,  in  full 
force  in  our  own  days,  in  most  of  the  countries  where  that  form  of  religion 
has  obtained  a long  standing  ami  a predominating  footing.  At  first,  the 
Religions  that  constituted  the  hodv  of  the  followers  of  Emilia,  were  few, 
and  could  easily,  in  tlio  company  ol  their  eminent -teacher,  procure,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vow  of  strict  poorly  they  hail  made,  shelter,  food  ami 
raiment.  There  was  no  need  for  them  to  accept,  in  the  shape  of  donation, 
anything  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  day. 
We  may  conjecture  that  their  leader,  with  a jealous  care,  watched  over  his 
Religions  on  this  pint,  to  establish  them  in  the  spirit  of  poverty  and  of  a 
thorough  contempt  of  the  things  of  this  world.  But  the  society  or  fraterni- 
ty growing  numerous,  the  dependence  on  the  daily  oft'erings  ap|ieared  uot  to 
meet  in  sufficient  manner,  the  real  necessities  it  felt,  particularly  as  regards 
.-.belter.  This  want  was  quickly  perceived  and  keenly  felt  bv  the  pious 
King  Pimpathsra,  who  came  to  the  resolution  of  presenting  Bmllia,  and  his 
followers,  with  a proper  place  to  withraw  to,  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
during  the  wet  season,  when  the  pouring  of  the  aunual  rains  puts  a 
momentary  cheek  of  four  months,  to  the  religious  peregrinations  of  the 
preachers.  The  same  motives  that  luduced  Budha  to  accept  the  proffered 
royal  gift,  influenced  him  likewise  to  grant  to  his  Religious,  the  dangerous, 
it  is  true,  l.ut  the  absolutely  necessary  permission  of  receiving  offerings  of 
bouses  and  lands.  From  that  time,  the  religious  communities  have  made 
use  of  the  privilege  granted  to  them,  iu  all  the  places  where  they  have  been 
established.  Iu  Buruiah,  this  favor  has  uot  bccu  abused,  aud  the  religious 
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remained  silent  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of  the  gift. 
He  preached  the  law,  ami  left  the  palace.  At  that  time 
he  called  his  disciples  and  said  to  them : — Beloved  Ita- 
lians, I give  you  permission  to  receive  offerings. 

In  the  country  of  Radzagio,  there  was  a heterodox  Ita- 
lian named  Thindzi,  who  had  under  him  live  hundred  and 
fifty  disciples.  Thariputra  and  Maukalan  were  at  that 
time  practising  virtue  under  the  guidance  of  that  mas- 
ter. Here  is  the  way  they  became  Rahans.  When  they 
were  but  laymen  under  the  name  of  Oopathi  and  Kauli- 
ta,  on  a certain  day,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty companions,  they  went  on  the  top  of  a lofty  mountain 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  countless  multitudes  of  people  sport- 
ing and  playing  in  the  surrounding  fiat  country.  While 
they  were  gazing  over  the  erowds  of  human  beings,  they 
said  to  each  other : in  a hundred  years  hence,  all  these 
living  beings  shall  hav*  fallen  a prey  to  death.  Where- 
upon they  rose  up  and  left  the  place,  but  their  mind  was 
deeply  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  death.  While  the 
two  friends  were  walking  silently  together,  they  began  at 
last  to  communicate  to  each  other,  the  result  of  their  re- 
flections. If  there  be,  said  they,  a principle  of  death,  a 
universal  tendency  towards  destruction  ; there  must  be, 
too,  its  opposite  principle,  that  of  not  dying  and  escaping 
destruction.  On  that  very  instant,  they  resolved  to  search 
ardeptly  for  the  excellent  law  that  teaches  the  way  of  not 
dying,  and  obtained  the  state  of  perfect  fixity  and  immu- 
tability. In  those  parts,  there  lived  six  heterodox  teach- 
ers, who  were  named  : Mckkali,  Gau.  Sala,  Thindzi,  Jaui 
and  Ganti  ; among  them,  Thindzi  was  the  only  one  who 
with  his  disciples,  wore  white  cloths.  They  went  to  the. 
place  where  lived  the  Rahan  Thindzi,  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction  and  put  on  the  dress  of  Rahan. 
Within  three  days,  they  acquired  the  science,  wisdom 

body,  though  never  standing  in  want  of  any  thing  required  for  the  daily 
use.  cannot  be  said  to  be  wealthy.  Having  not  to  cast  ill  the  scales  of  the 
political  balance,  the.  weight  of  riches,  and  the  preponderance  essentially  at- 
tonding  the  possession  of  them,  their  influence  in  the  political  affairs  is  not, 
at  least  ejteriorlv,  felt. 
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and  knowledge  of  their  teacher,  without  having  as  yet 
reached  the  object  of  their  eager  pursuit.  They  said  to 
Thindzi:  Teacher,  is  this  all  that  you  know  ? And  have 
you  no  other  science  to  teach  us?  1 have  indeed,  replied 
the  teacher,  taught  you  all  the  knowledge  I possess. 
Finding  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  answer,  the  two  friends 
said:  Let  us  continue  seeking  for  the  law  that  has  reality 
in  itself ; the  tirst  that  shall  have  discovered  it,  shall, 
without  delay,  communicate  it  to  the  other. 

On  a certain  morning,  one  of  Gaudama's  disciples, 
named  Athadzi,  having  put  on  his  religious  habit  and 
carrying  his  patta  on  his  left  arm,  went  out  to  receive  his 
rice.  All  in  his  person  w as  noble  and  graceful ; his 
countenance  and  behaviour  were  at  ouee  gentle  and  dig- 
nified, whether  lie  walked  or  stopped,  or  looked  forward, 
or  on  the  right  or  the  left,  or  sat  in  a cross  legged  posi- 
tion. The  false  Kalian  Oopathi,  who  became  afterwards 
Thariputra,  perceiving  the  Kahan  Athadzi  with  such  a 
meek  and  dignified  deportment,  said  to  himself : such  a 
Kahan  is  assuredly  worthy  of  receiving  offerings  ; he  has 
doubtless  attained  perfection.  I will  go  to  him  and  ask 
him,  in  case  of  his  having  a teacher,  w ho  is  that  distin- 
guished instructor,  under  whom  he  practises  virtue  ; and 
in  case  of  his  being  himself  a teacher,  what  is  the  doc- 
trine that  he  teaches.  But  it  is  not  becoming  to  put  to 
him  any  question  whilst  he  is  on  his  way  to  beg  alms.  1 
will  follow  at  a distance.  Athadzi  having  collected  alms, 
left  the  city  and  went  to  a small  dzeat,  w here  he  sat  down 
and  ate  his  meal.  Oopathi  followed  him  thither.  Having 
entered  into  the  dzeat,  he  rendered  to  him  the  usual  ser- 
vices that  a disciple  pays  to  his  teacher.  When  the  meal 
of  Athadzi  was  over,  he  poured  water  over  his  hands,  and 
with  a heart  overflowing  with  joy,  he  conversed  with  him 
for  a while.  He  withdrew  then  to  a becoming  distance, 
and  addressed  him  as  follows  : great  Kahan,  your  exte- 
rior is  full  of  meekness  and  benevolence  ; your  counte- 
nance bespeaks  the  purity  and  innocence  of  your  soul ; if 
you  be  a disciple,  pray,  under  what  teacher  have  you  bc- 
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come  Kahan  ! who  is  your  guide  in  the  way  to  perfection, 
ami  what  is  the  doctrine  he  is  preaching  to  you  ! ^ oung 
Kalian,  replied  Athad/i,  have  you  not  heard  of  the  illus- 
trious Budha.  the  descendant  of  a long  succession  of  great 
nionarchs,  who  has  entered  the  profession  of  Kalian.  1 
have  become  Kalian  under  him : He  is  my  teacher ; to 
his  doc  trine  I cling  with  all  the  energy  of  my  soul.  What 
is  the  doctrine  of  that  great  master,  asked  Oopatlii ! I 
am  but  a novice  in  the  profession,  replied  modestly 
Athadzi,  and  am  as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  my  teacher.  The  little,  however,  I know,  I 
will  freely  communicate  to  yon.  Oopatlii  entreated  him 
to  do  so.  Athadzi  replied  : the  law'  which  1 have  learn- 
ed at  the  feet  of  Budha.  explains  all  that  relates  to  mat- 
ter, to  the  principles  that  act  upon  it,  to  passions  and  to 
the  mind  : it  makes  man  despise  all  that  is  material,  con- 
quer his  passions  and  regulate  his  mind.  Ou  hearing 
this  doctrine,  Oopathi  felt  the  ties  of  passions  gradually 
relaxing  and  giving  way ; his  soul  became,  as  it  were, 
disentangled  from  the  influence  of  the  senses.  He  be- 
came enamoured  with  such  a pure  and  perfect  law  and 
obtained  the  condition  of  Thautapan.  Convinced  that  he 
had,  at  last,  found  what  he  had  hitherto  searched  after  in 
vain,  the  law  of  Ncibban,  he  went  without  delay  to  his 
friend,  to  make  him  share  in  the  beneficial  result  of  his 
fortunate  discovery.  Kaulita  perceiving  his  friend  com- 
ing up  to  him  with  a rejoiced  countenance,  indicative  of 
the  happiness  his  soul  was  inwardly  enjoying,  asked  him 
if  he  had  found  what  he  had  hitherto  vainly  looked  for. 
Oopathi  related  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  his  conver- 
sation, with  the  llahan  Athadzi.  Whereupon  Kaulita 
became  instantly  a Thautapan.  Both  resolved  to  leave 
their  teacher  Thindzi,  and  go  immediately  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  Budha.  Three  times  they 
applied  for  permission  to  execute  their  design,  and  three 
times  it  wras  denied  them.  At  last  they  departed,  each  with 
his  two  huudred  and  twenty  companions.  Thindzi  enraged 
at  being  left  alone,  died,  vomiting  blood  from  his  mouth. 
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When  the  two  friends  and  their  followers  were  draw- 
ing near  to  the  place  of  Weloowon.  Phra  assembled  all 
his  disciples  and  said  to  them : behold  those  two  friends 
comill"  up  to  me ; they  will  become  my  two  beloved  dis- 
ciples— their  minds  are  acute  and  penetrating' — they  ac- 
tually take  delight  in  the  law  of  Neibban  ; their  thoughts 
are  converging  towards  that  great  centre  of  truth;  they 
come  to  me  and  they  will  become  my  two  most  excellent 
disciples.  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  two  friends 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  monastery,  prostrated  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Budha,  humbly  craving  the  favor  of 
being  admitted  among  his  disciples  and  to  practise  virtue 
under  his  immediate  direction.  On  this  occasion,  Phra 
uttered  the  following  words : O Bickus,  come  to  me ; 1 
preach  the  most  excellent  law  ; apply  yourselves  to  the 
practise  of  the  most  perfect  works  which  will  put  an  end 
to  all  miseries.  A suit  of  dress  and  a patta  were  handed 
over  to  each  of  the  two  friends  that  were  henceforth  to  be 
called  Thariputra  and  Maukalan.  and  they  became  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  Having  put  on  the  new  dress, 
they  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  all,  with  the  decent  and 
dignified  deportment  of  Kalians  that  had  sixty  years  of 
of  profession.  Their  followers  became  Bickus  of  the  se- 
cond order.  Seven  days  after,  Maukalan  became  a Ila- 
iianda  ; but  it  took  fifteen  days  for  Thariputra,  to  obtain 
the  same  favor.  The  two  new  converts  were  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  disciples  of  the  right  and  of  the  left,  that  is 
to  say,  they  obtained  precedence  over  all  others. 

The  distinction  thus  granted  to  Thariputra  and  Mauka- 
lun,  cxeited  a feeling  of  jealously  among  the  disciples  of 
Budha.  In  their  conversations,  they  complained  to  each 
other,  of  the  preference  given  to  those  who  had  just  been 
admitted  among  the  members  of  assembly  They  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Budha  bad  acted  in  this  case,  under 
the  influence  of  human  considerations.  These  remarks 
were  brought  to  the.  notice  of  Budha.  who  assembled  his 
disciples  and  said  to  them : Beloved  Bickus,  my  conduct, 
in  this  instance,  has  not  been  guided  by  unworthy  mo- 
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tue:  I have  acted  as  I ought  to  have  done.  In  the  days 
of  the  Pin  a Auaumarfuthi,  t he  two  triends  were  leading 
the  life  of  ascetics.  They  paid  the  greatest  respect  and 
veneration  to  the  then  existing  Budha.  and  entreated  him, 
by  related  supplications,  to  hold  out  to  them  the  solemn 
promise  that  they  would  become  the  disciples  of  the  right 
and  of  the  left  of  some  future  Bndhas.  A naumadathi  re- 
plied to  them  that  the  object  of  their  wishes  should  be 
granted  unto  them  when  the  Budha  Gaudama  would  ap- 
pear in  llie  world.  This  is,  beloved  Bickus,  the  reason 
that  has  influenced  me  in  elevating  to  the  first  rank,  the 
two  new  converts.  The  answer  completely  satisfied  the 
disciples  and  effectually  silencer!  all  murmurs.  Further 
particulars  regarding  the  promise  that  these  two  illustrious 
friends  received  in  the  time  of  the  Budha  A naumadathi. 
may  be  read  with  circumstantial  details,  in  the  hook  called 
Apadan-tera. 

The  inhabitants  of  tiie  Magatha  country,  seeing  that  so 
many  persons  chiefly  belonging  to  the  first  families,  were 
embra<  mg  the  profession  of  Italians,  said  amongst  them- 
selves : behold  how  the  Italian  Gaudama,  by  his  preach- 
ings. causes  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  forces 
countless  wives  to  the  unwished  for  state  of  widowhood. 
A thousand  Bathers  have  embraced  the  profession  of  Ra- 
hans : ail  the  disciples  of’  Thindzi  haTe  followed  their 
example  ; many  others  will  soon  tread  rm  their  foot- 
steps What  will  become  of  our  country  ( With  these 
and  other  expressions,  they  gave  vent  to  their  hatred  of 
the  Italians,  and  endeavoured  to  pour  over  them,  all  kinds 
of  ridicule  and  abuse.  They  concluded  by  saying : the 
great  Rahan  has  come  to  the  city  of  Radzagio,  which  is 
like  a cowpen.  surrounded  by  five  hills* ; he  lias  now' 

* In  hi.i  Arcliaeolo.'rcal  Survey  Report,  ( renerr;!  Cmiingham  has  supplied 
as  with  an  a.  urate  description  of  the  position  and  nans  of  the  celebrated 
city  of  I’adzagio.  1 1 is  own  measurements  of  the  old  remparta  that  are  stilt 
risible,  agree  to  a surprising  degree  with  those  of  the  tw  o Chinese  pilgrims. 
I’a-Hian  and  H a en-  f san,  who  visited  the  same  spot,  m the  fourth  and 
sixth  ocnliirv  of  our  <-ra.  The  city  was  situated  in  a valley,  surrounded  by 
five  hills  winch  are  named  Gigakuta  Isigli,  'Vibhara,  Wipwla  and  Tatidavca. 
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with  hun  the  disciples  of  Thimbu ; who  will  he  the  next 
to  go  to  him  ! The  Kuhuns  hearing  all  that  was  said 
against  theca,  went  to  liudha  and  related  to  him  all  that 
they  had  heard.  To  console  them  Budka  said  ; beloved 
Biekus,  the  abases,  sarcasms  and  ridicule,  levelledjat 
you,  shall  not  last  long  : seven  da\s  hence,  all  shall  he 
over.  Here  is  the  reply  you  will  make  to  the  revilers : 
like  all  his  predecessors,  Budha  is  striving  to  preach  a 
most  perfect  law  : by  the  means  of  the  truths  which  he 
proclaims  for  the  benefit  of  all,  he  brings  men  over  to 
himself.  \\  hat  shall  avail  any  man  to  feel  envious  at  the 
success  he  obtains  by  so  legitimate  a means.  The  same 
torrent  of  ridicule  ha\iug  been  poured  on  the  Italians, 
when  they  went  out,  they  followed  the  advice  of  their 
great  teacher,  replied  in  the  manner  tin  s bad  been 
taught  to  do,  and  the  storm  was  soon  ever.  The  people 
understood  that  the  great  Kalian  was  preaching  a perfect 
law,  and  that  he  never  resorted  but  to  fair  means,  to  at- 
tract disciples  round  his  person.  Hen*  ends  the  narra- 
tive of  the  conversion  and  vocation  of  Thariputra  and 
V auk  ala  n. 

i t had  live  miles  in  cirruiuforcKce . Tin-  is  meant  for  the  circuit  <>l‘  the  in- 
ner wall.  The  eiterier  one  hail  neartv  nine  miles.  It  is  outlie  southern 
fane  of  the  WiliUara  mountain,  that  is  the  famous  cave,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  was  held  the  first  Hmiiiist  council,  not  long  after  the  eremation  of 
Budha’s  remains.  There  is  no  doubt,  hot  the  heights  were,  in  the  palm? 
days  of  Budhi-m,  covered  with  Budldetic  monuments.  A«  the  place  has 
txien  subsequently  occupied  by  Brahmins  and  Musulnten,  the  I l/edis  and 
monasteries  have  been  mercilessly  pulled  down  to  furuhh  materials  for 
an usjids,  tombs  and  temples.  The  eminences  are  new  covered  vjf.h  Mosul- 
turii  tomhs,  which  occupy  the  places  formerly  adorned  with  1'agodas. 
.Springs  of  hot  water  were  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  Tin  writar 
ri.ts,  on  one  occasion  only,  met  in  BtuUtisUc  compositions,  an  allusion  to 
that  natural  phenomenon,  so  lonefieial  to  people  living  m hot  climates. 
The  modem  Uajghir.  both  by  name  ami  situation,  brings  to  our  recollection, 
t lie  celebrated  capital  of  W agat ha,  so  famous  in  Hudhistie  anual-i.  As  the 
■extent.  of  Kad/agio  has  ls>en  s<)  accurately  determined  bv  ancient  and  mo- 
dern visitors,  one  can  well  afford  to  laugh,  at  the  immensely  exag.  rated 
number  of  houses,  supposed  bv  certain  Burmese  writer  to  h ive  composed 
the  city. 
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Chapter  'Sill. 

Thoodundana  desirous  to  see  his  son,  mud*  mes-rngers  to  him — The// 
heroine  converts — Katudari , a Inst  messenger*  prevails  on  Hudha 
to  go  to  Kapil n wot — His  reception — Conversion  of  the  King  and 
of  Yathavdn to — Kanda  and  Raonhi  pot  on  the  religions  hahit — 
Conversion  of  A nanda  nod  o/  several  of  his  relatives — 7 emptaiinn 
of  A non  da — Conversion  of  F.gyidatta — Story  of  Trnmpoohn. 

Whilst  the  most  excellent  Plira  was  remaining  in  the 
Wcloowon  monastery,  enjoying  himself  in  tin1  midst  of 
his  disciples  and  the  crowds  of  hearers  that  daily  resorted 
thither  to  listen  to  his  preachings,  his  father  Thoodauda- 
jia7'1  who  had  ever  been  anxiously  and  sedulously  gather- 

74. — In  glancing  over  the  episode  of  Tin  mm bu mil's  dope  tat  u>n  to  Isis  son,  to 
invite  him  to  come  and  visit  Ins  native  country,  the  reader  is  almost  compelled 
to  confess  that  the  motive  that  influenced  the  King  was  but  inspired  by 
the  natural  feeling  of  beholding  once  more  before  lie  died,  him  whose  fame, 
spread  far  and  wide,  rendered  him  an  object  of  universal  admiration.  Wan 
the  monarch  ever  induced  by  considerations  of  a higher  order,  to  send  for  Iltid- 
ha  I There  is  no  distinct  proof  in  support,  of  this  supposition.  He  was  father, 
and  lie  hut  obyed  and  followed  the  impulse  of  his  paternal  heart.  He  enter- 
tained a high  sense  of  his  son’s  distinguished  qualifications.  He  had  faith  in 
the  woderful  signs  foretelling  hi?  future  matchless  greatness.  H«  desired, 
therefore,  to  honor  him  in  an  extraordinary  way,  on  the  very  spot,  where  he 
had  liven  liorn.  But-  he  appoard  to  concern  himself  very  little  about  Uie 
doctrines  he  was  preaching  with  a never  equalled  success.  The  King  ex- 
hibited  & great  amount  of  wordly  niindodness,  until  his  mind  had  I wen  en- 
lightened by  the  oral  instructions  of  the  great  reformer. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  effect 
causedon  the  mass  of  tiie  people,  by  Budha’s  preachings.  We  see  that  emi- 
nent and  zealous  reformer  surrounded  with  thousands  of  distiuguised  dis- 
ciples, iu  the  country  of  Radaagio.  These  converts  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
class  of  anchorites  and  philosophers  already  alluded  to  in  some  foregoing 
notes,  as  existing  at  the  time  Budha  began  to  enter  the  career  of  preaching. 
But  the  great  hulk  of  the  populations  of  the  various  places  lie  visited,  seem- 
ed to  have  received  for  a long  time,  little  or  no  impressions  from  his  dis- 
courses. The  opponents  of  Bmlha,  t lie  Brahmins  iu  particular,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  public  mind.  They  used  it  most  effectually  for 
retaining  their  ancient  hold  over  tho  masses,  it  required  the  extraordinary 
display  ofthe  greatest  wonders  to  break  through  the  almost  insuperable  bar- 
riers raised  by  his  enemies.  From  that  fwriod  we  see  the  people  following 
Budha,  crowding  round  him,  and  showing  unmistakeahle  signs  of  belief  in 
him. 

The  only  ground  to  account  for  this  undeniable  result,  is  the  philosophi- 
cal method  adopted  by  Budha,  in  expounding  the  principles  of  his  system. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  gradual  development  of  his  ideas,  retained 
the  abstruseness  peculiar  to  subjects  discussed  in  schools  of  philosophy-. 
The  technical  terms  so  familar  to  scholars,  prove  enigmatical  to  the  uniintia- 
ted  ml  gut.  It  takes  a longtime,  before  maxims  elaborated  by  soholars.be 
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in"  every  possible  information  respecting  his  son,  from 
the  time  he  withdrew  into  solitude,  and  performed  dur- 
ing six  years,  the  hardest  works  of  bodily  mortification, 
was  then  informed  that  his  son  had  already  begun  to 
preach  the  most  perfect  law,  and  was  actually  staying  in 
the  city  of  Radzagio.  lie  felt  then  an  irresistible  desire  to 
see  him  once  more  before  his  death.  He  therefore  or- 
dered a nobleman  of  his  court  to  his  presence  and  said  to 
him:  “nobleman,  take  with  you  a retinue  of  thousand 
followers  and  go  forthwith  to  the  city  of  Radzagio:  tell 
my  son  that  I am  now  nn  t advanced  in  years,  that  I long 
to  see  him  once  more,  before  1 die:  desire  him,  therefore, 

so  far  popularized,  a*  to  lu;  undersbinl  ,,v  tlio  unlearned,  which  in  every  age 
iiiul  country  have  always  eon.stit.utca  the  great  mas*  of  the  people  if  the 
iiiiml  of  the  generality  of  men  is  unable  t>>  comprehend  at  first  a svstein  of  doc- 
trines, 1 ctsed  on  motaylusies,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  slow  pro  gress  made 
by  the  preachings  of  the  great  philosopher  : but  the  working  of  wonders  is 
a tangible  fact,o[>eiatiiig  u|k*ii  tin)  senses  of  the  multitude,  elicitin'.'  their 
applauses  and  disposing  them  to  \ icld  an  implicit  faith,  to  all  the  instructions 
imparteil  by  tlic  wonderful  being  that  is  gifted  with  supernatural  powers. 
Keeling*  and  not  reason,  1 ►eeome  t lie*  foundation  of  a belief  which  grows 
stronger  in  propotion  to  the  mysterious  oliseurity  that  encompasses  the  pro- 
poses! dogmas,  wlit-n  supported  by  wonderful  deeds. 

At  the  time  Thoodaudaua  sent  messengeas  to  his  son,  the  great  work  of 
conversion  was  carrieil  on  with  a most  complete  and,  hitherto,  unheard  of 
success . The  hall  of  the  Weloowoii  im 'hasten  a as  too  small  for  the  thou- 
sands that  docked  thitherto  hear  toui'lam.1.  Without  its  precincts,  crowds 
sto.nl  motionless,  listening  with  unabated  attention  to  the  discourses  that 
fell  from  his  lips.  So  crowded  was  the  audience,  that  the  messengers  had 
no  chance  to  make  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the  preacher.  Struck  at. 
the  intense  attention  paid  to  what  was  said  by  tlwir  master's  son,  they  too 
wished  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  the  instruction. 
What  was  listened  to.  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity,  soon  made  a deep 
impression  upon  their  mind.  The  luugic  power  of  the  irresistible  eloquence 
of  Hudha,  worked  almost  instantaneously  a thorough  change  in  their  dis- 
positions.  and  they  became  converts.  .So  perfect  was  their  conversion,  that 
they  forgot  for  the  sake  of  truth,  the  very  object  of  their  mission.  They 
lieeame  at  once  meniliers  of  the  Assembly,  ami  took  rank  among  the  Ita- 
lians. They  attained  the  state  of  Ariulis,  and  were  foremost  among  the  per- 
fect The  great  attainments  armed  at,  by  the  Ariahs,  communicates  to 
the  material  portion  of  their  lieing,  such  an  extraordinary  amount  of  amaz- 
ing virtues  or  properties,  that  it  l>eeoines  so  refined  as  to  i>artake.  to  a certain 
degree,  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  lienee  we  see  the  ltahamlas  going  over  im- 
mense distances,  through  the  air.  and  performing  deeds  of  a supernatural 
order.  The  power  of  working  miracles  is,  therefore,  inherent  to  perfection  ; 
and  it  is  greater  or  smaller  in  projiortiou  to  the  degree  of  perfection  possessed 
by  individuals.  We  find  that  power  expanded  in  Ttudha  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, because  his  mental  attainments  were  boundless. 
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to  come  over  with  you  to  the  country  of  Kapilawot.  The 
nobleman  having  received  the  royal  message,  took  his 
leave  from  the  King,  and  attended  with  a thousand  fol- 
lowers, set  out  for  ltadzagio.  When  he  drew  near  to 
the  Weloowou  monastery,  he  found  it  crowded  with  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,  listening  with  a respect- 
ful attention  to  Budha's  instructions.  Unwilling  to  dis- 
turb the  audience,  the  nobleman  delayed  for  a while  the 
delivering  of  his  royal  mister’s  message.  Remaining  at 
the  extremity  of  the  crowd,  he,  with  his  followers,  eagerly- 
lent  the  utmost  attention  to  all  that  Budha  was  saying. 
They  at  once  obtained  the  state  of  Arahnt,  and  applied  for 
admission  into  the  orders  of  Rahans.  The  favor  was 
granted.  As  to  the  pattas  and  tsiwarans  required  for 
such  a great  number  of  applicants,  Budha  stretched  his 
right  arm,  when  there  appeared  at  once  the  pattas  and 
dresses  required.  The  new  converts  put  on  the  dress  of 
their  order,  when  they  all  appeared  with  the  dignified 
countenance  and  meek  deportment  of  Rahans,  who  had 
sixty  years  of  profession.  Having  arrived  at  the  exalted 
state  of  Ariahs,  they  became  indifferent  ami  unconcerned 
about  all  the  things  of  this  material  world,  and  the  King's 
mandate  was  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  sovereign  of  Kapilawot,  seeing  that  his  nobleman 
did  not  return  from  the  country  of  Magatha, and  that 

7.Y — Magatlm  in  a country  in  the  north  of  India.  It  occupied  nearly  the 
same  extent  of  territory  now  called  North  Beliar,  in  Bengal.  The  l’ali  or 
sacred  language  of  the  southern  Budhists,  i»  often  called  the  language  i>f 
Macatlia.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  common  language  of 
that  country.  It  is  proliable  that  the  I'ali  language  was  extensively 
sjiokeu  in  the  days  of  (Jatnlama,  and  it  was  the  channel  through  which  ho 
and  liin  disciples,  long  after  him.  conveyed  their  religious  instructions  to 
the  multitude  of  converts.  The  1’itagat,  or  the  last  amended  collection  of 
sacred  writings,  is  written  in  Pali,  which  is  looked  upon  in  Ceylon,  Ncpaul, 
iiumah,  ami  Siam  as  the  language  of  sacred  literature.  Except  in  some  old 
manuscripts,  where  the  old  square  Peli  letters  are  used,  the  Burmese  em- 
ploy their  common  alphabetic  characters  for  writing  Pali  words.  The  wonts 
having  to  pass,  first  through  a Burmese  ear,  ond  next,  being  expressed  !>v 
Bunnese  letters,  undergo  great  changes.  To  such  an  extent  does  the  me- 
tamorphosis reach,  that  very  often  thev  are  scarcely  recognizable.  The  Bor- 
mans, however,  deserve  great  credit  for  having,  in  very  many  instances, 
retained  in  their  orthography  of  Pali  words,  letters  which,  though  not  at  all 
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no  nows  were  heard  of  him,  dispatched  a second  messen- 
ger w itli  an  equal  number  of  followers,  on  the  same  er- 
rand. They  all  were  taken  up,  with  Budha’s  preachings 
and  became  Rahandas.  The  same  thing  happened  to  seven 
messengers,  successively  sent  to  Radzagio,  for  the  same 
purpose.  They,  with  their  respective  retinues,  became 
converts  of  the  first  class. 

Disappointed  at  seeing  that  none  of  the  messengers 
had  returned  to  bring  him  some  news,  regarding  his  son, 
king  Thoodaudana  exclaimed : is  there  no  one  in  my  pa- 
lace, that  bears  any  affection  unto  me  ? Shall  I not  be 
able  to  get  a person  who  could  procure  for  me,  some  in- 
formation respecting  my  son  l lie  looked  among  his  cour- 
tiers and  selected  one,  named  Ivaludari,  as  the  fitest  per- 
son for  such  a difficult  errand.  Ivaludari  had  been  born 
on  the  same  day  as  Budha ; with  him  he  had  spent  the' 
age  of  his  infancy,  and  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  sincere 

sounded,  indicate  to  the  eye,  the  nuture  of  the  word,  its  origin  and  its  pre- 
mitive  form. 

In  the  .southern  parts  of  I’urmah,  the  f’ali  laugua.-e  is  learned,  hut  not 
studied,  used  but  not  understood  by  the  inmates  of  monasteries.  They  are 
all  obliged  to  learn  certain  formulas  of  prayers  to  lie  daily  recited  in  pri- 
vate : and  on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  to  lie  chanted  aloud  in  the  pre- 
tence of  a crowd  of  pious  hearers.  The  writer,  anxious  to  acquire  soute 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  language,  visited  often  those  monks,  who  among 
their  brethren  enjoyed  a certain  fame  for  learning,  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  becoming  an  humble  student,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  best 
informed  of  the  society.  He  v. as  thoroughly  disappointed  at  finding 
those  who  proffered  their  services  in  great  earnest,  quite  ignorant  und  ut- 
terly incapable  of  giving  him  the  least  assistance. 

The  Burmese  have  translated  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  most  ef  the 
sacred  writings.  In  many  instances  the  translation  is  not  exactly  what  we 
call  interlineary,  hut  it  approaches  to  it  as  near  as  possible.  Two,  three  or 
four  I’ali  words  are  written  down,  and  the  translation  in  Burmese  follows 
with  a profusion  of  words  which  often  confuses  and  perplexes  the  reader  ; 
then  come  again  :■  few  other  Pali  words,  accompanied  also  with  the  transla- 
tion, and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  work.  The  art  of  translating  well  and 
correctly  from  one  language  into  another,  is  not  so  common  as  many  per- 
sons may  imagine.  In  a good  translator  are  required  many  qualifications 
which  are  uot  to  bo  easily  met  with,  particularly  in  a Barman,  to  whom 
we  may  give  credit  for  knowing  well  his  own  tongue,  but  who,  without  tak- 
ing away  from  his  literary  attainments,  is  certainly  au  indifferent  Tali 
6 'nolar.  These  translations  may  convey  perhaps  the  general  meaning  of 
the  original,  but  as  regards  the  correct  meunirig  of  each  term,  it  is  a luxury 
• ver  denied  to  the  reader  of  such  crude  and  imperfect  compositions. 
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friendship.  The  Kin"  said  to  him:  noble  Kuluduri.  you 
know  lion  earnestly  I long  to  see  my  son.  Nine  messen- 
gers have  already  been  sent  to  the  city  of  Radzagio  to  in- 
vite my  son  to  come  over  to  me,  and  none  of  them  has. 
as  yet,  come-back  to  me.  to  bring  information  respecting 
the  object  of  my  tendercst  affections.  1 am  old  now,  and 
the  end  of  my  existence  is  quite  uncertain  : could  you 
not  undertake  to  bring  my  son  over  to  me  { \\  bother  you 
become  Italian  or  not,  let  me  have  the  happiness  of  con- 
templating once  more  my  beloved  son,  ere  I leave  this 
world.  The  nobleman  promised  to  the  King  to  comply 
with  his  royal  order.  Attended  with  a retinue  of  a thou- 
sand followers,  he  set  out  for  the  city  of  Radzagio.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  W eloowon  monastery,  he  listened  to  Bud- 
ha's  preachings  and,  like  the  former  messengers,  he  be- 
came at  once  Rahanda  with  all  his  followers. 

Guudama  having  obtained  the  Budhuship,  spent  the 
first  season  (lent,)  in  the  solitude  of  Migadawon.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  solitude  of  Ooroowela,  where  he  re- 
mained three  months,  until  he  had  completed  the  work 
of  converting  the  three  Kathabas.  It  was  on  the  full 
moon  of  l’iatlio  (January)  that  he  entered  into  the  city  of 
Radzagio,  accompanied  with  his  thousand  disciples.  He 
had  just  stayed  two  months  in  that  place,  so  that  there 
were  five  months  since  he  had  left  the  country  of  Bara- 
nathce. 

Seven  days  after  Kuludari’s  arrival,  the  cold  season  be- 
ing nearly  over,  the  new  convert  addressed  Budha  us  fol- 
lows : illustrious  Phra,  the  cold  season  is  over,  and  the 
warm  season  has  just  began  : this  is  now  the  proper  time 
to  travel  throughout  the  country  ; nature  wears  a green 
aspect ; the  trees  of  the  forests  are  in  full  blossom  ; the 
roads  are  lined,  on  the  right  and  left,  w ith  trees  loaded 
fragrant  blossoms  and  delicious  fruits ; the  peacock 
proudly  expands  its  magnificent  tail ; birds  of  every  des- 
cription fill  the  air  with  their  ravishing  and  melodious 
singing.  At  this  season,  heat  and  cold  are  equally  tem- 
perate. and  nature  is  scattering  profusely  its  choicest 
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gifts.  With  such  and  like  expressions,  Kaludari  endea- 
voured to  dispose  Budha  to  undertake  a journey  to  Ka- 
pilnwot.  Gaudama  hearing  all  these  words,  said : what 
means  this  ! To  what  purpose  are  uttered  so  many  fine 
expressions?  Kaludari  replied:  your  father,  O blessed 
Budha.  is  advanced  in  years ; he  has  sent  me  hi  invite 
you  to  come  over  to  Kapilawot,  that  lie  might  see  you  be- 
fore his  death.  He  and  your  royal  parents  will  be  re- 
joiced at  hearing  your  most  excellent  law.  Well,  said 
Budha,  go  and  tell  the  Kalians  to  hold  themselves  ready  for 
the  journey.  Tt  was  arranged  that  10,000  Rahandas  from 
Magutha,  and  10,000  from  Kapilawot  would  accompany 
the  illustrious  traveller.  The  distance  between  the  two 
countries  is  sixty  youdzanas*.  Sixty  days  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  going  over  that  distance,  so  they  were  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  but  one  voudzana  a day. 

Kaludari  was  anxious  to  go  and  inform  the  King  of  ■ 
the  happy  issue  of  his  negotiation.  He  flew  through  the 
air,  and,  in  a short  time,  reached  the  palace  of  the  lord  of 
Kapilawot.  The  King  seeing  him  was  exceedingly  glad  ; 
he  desired  the  illustrious  Rah  an  to  sit  in  a becoming 
place,  and  gave  orders  that  his  patta  should  be  filled  with 
the  choicest  dishes  from  the  royal  table.  Meanwhile 
Kaludari  related  to  the  King  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  journey.  When  lie  had  spoken,  Thoodaudana  de- 
sired him  to  take  his  meal.  Kaludari  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, saying  that  he  would  go  and  take  his  meal  in  the 

* It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  the  length  of  the  measure  called  You- 
dzana.  formerly  used  to  indicate  land  distances.  It  varies  from  five  to 
twelve  English  mites,  in  measuring  the  distance  from  ltadzagio  to  the 
Uruhmiu  village  of  Nalauda,  the  hirth  place  of  Thari [Ultra,  which  is  one 
voudzana,  < leneral  Cuningham  has  found  it  to  be  7 miles.  This  would  in- 
duce us  to  hold  as  certain,  that  at  the  epoch  when  l-’a-Hian  visited  the 
|>  ace,  the  voudzana  was  equal  to  7 miles  or  -10  Chinese  It.  Hut  tltis  would 
not  prove  that  the  more  ancient  voudzana  has  not  been  shorter  than  the 
one  used  in  the  time  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim.  Several  authors  maintain 
that  mil’ll  is  the  case.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  the  length  of  that  measure 
of  distance  has  varied  with  localities  and  places,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
lias  been  found  in  some  countries,  to  be  equal  to  more  than  twelve  miles. 

We  believe  that  when  that  measure  of  distance  is  mentioned  in  this  work, 
one  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  estimating  its  length  to  0 or  .7  En- 
glish miles,  at  the  utmost. 
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presence  of  Budha.  Where  is  lie  now,  replied  the 
King?  Mighty  Ion?,  answered  Kalahari,  Budha.  accom- 
panied with  twenty  thousand  Rahandas,  is  on  his  way  to 
this  country,  to  pay  a isit  to  his  royal  father  ; on  this 
very  day,  he  has  left  the  city  of  Radzagio.  Tlioodauda- 
na  was  exceedingly  pleased  ; he  said  again  to  Kalndari : 
eat  your  meal  here,  and  please  to  take  another  meal  to 
my  son;  I wish  to  supply  him  daily  with  food  during 
his  journey.  Kalndari  acceded  to  the  King's  request. 
When  his  meal  was  over,  they  cleansed  his  patta  with 
the  most  exquisite  perfumes,  and  afterwards  tilled  it  with 
the  best  and  choicest  eatables.  The  patta  was  then  res- 
pectfully banded  to  the  .Trial  messenger,  who  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  crowd  of  people,  rose  in  the  air  with  the 
patta  under  his  arm,  and  in  an  instant  arrived  in  presence 
of  Gandama,  to  whom  he  offered  the  vessel  containing 
the  delicious  food,  from  his  father’s  table.  Budha  re- 
ceived the  food  with  pleasure  and  ate  it.  The  same 
thing  was  daily  performed  during  all  the  time  the  jour- 
ney lasted.  Ivaludari  went  every  day  to  the  paiare, 
through  the  air,  ate  his  meal  there,  and  brought  that  of  his 
distinguished  instructor,  who  during  all  the  war  partook 
of  no  other  food  but  that  which  was  brought  over  to  him 
from  his  father's  palace.  Every  day  Kalndari  carried 
news  of  the  progress  of  Budha’ s journey.  By  this  means, 
he  incre.iscd  in  the  heart  of  all,  an  ardent  desire  of  see- 
ing him.  and  disposed  every  one  to  wait  on  the  great 
Gaudama  with  favorable  and  good  dispositions.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  cm  this  occasion  by  Ivaludari  wore  much 
valued  by  Budha  himself,  who  said:  Kalndari  is  dispos- 
ing the  people  to  welcome  our  arrival ; he  is  therefore 
one  of  the  most  excellent  among  my  disciples. 

The  princes  and  all  members  of  the  royal  family  hav- 
ing heard  of  Guudama’s  arrival,  consulted  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  best  means  of  paying  due  respect  to  the 
noble  and  illustrious  visitor.  They  selected  the  grove  of 
Nigraudatha, 76  as  the  fittest  place  to  receive  him  with  his 

"6. — The  attentive  reader  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  general 
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disciples.  The  place  was  properly  cleared  and  made 
ready  for  the  Ion"  expected  company.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  attended  with  their  richest  dress,  carrying 
flowers  and  perfumes,  went  out  to  meet  Budha. 77  Chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  opened  the  procession  ; they  were  fol- 

temhmeies  <»f  Rudhixm  to  i-solutiou,  retirement,  and  solitude.  In  a retired 
position,  man’s  luiad  is  less  distracted  or  dissipated  by  exterior  objects  ; it 
possesses  a greater  share  of  self  control,  and  is  more  lit  for  the  arduous  work 
of  attentive  lcfleciion  and  deep  meditation.  Whenever  r.udha,  attended  by 
tiis  followers,  reaches  a place,  where  ho  is  to  stay  for  a while,  a grove  with- 
out the  city  is  invariably  selected.  Thither  the  great  preacher  retires,  as  in 
a beloved  solitude.  He  enjoys  it  beyond  all  that  can  be  said  ; alone  with 
ins  spiritual  family,  unconcerned  about  the  a flairs  of  this  wo  rid,  he  breathes 
at  ease  the  pure  atmosphere  of  a complete  calm  : his  undisturbed  soul  soars 
Freely  in  the  boundless  regions  of  spiritualism.  What  he  has  seen  and  dis- 
covered during  his  contemplative  errands,  with  a placid  countenance  and  a 
tuild  voice,  ke  imparts  it  to  his  disciples,  endeavouring  thereby  to  make 
them  progress  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  perfection. 

In  those  solitary  abodes  of  peace,  Budha  was  willing  to  receive  all  those 
«*  ho  wished  for  instruc  tion.  They  were  all,  without  distinction  of  rauk  or 
chaste,  admitted  in  the  presence  of  him  who  came  professedly  to  point  to 
men  the  way  to  liappiue-s,  helping  them  to  disentangle  themselves  from 
file  trammels  of  passions,  lie  preached  to  all,  the  most  excellent  law'.  The 
tendency  to  retreat  ami  withdrawal  from  worldly  tumult  is,  in  our  own  days, 
conspicuous  iu  the  care  taken  by  Budhistie  monks,  to  have  their  houses 
built  in  some  lonely  quarters  of  a town,  assigned  exclusively  for  that  special 
purpose,  or,  as  is  oftruerthc  ease,  iu  fine  places  at  a small  distance  from 
the  w alls.  Some  of  those  groves,  iu  the  centre  whereof  rise  the  peaceful 
abodes  of  Kalians,  the  writer  has  often  seen  and  mueh  admired.  Iu  towusor 
large  villages,  where  the  ground  is  uneven,  the  small  heights  are  generally 
crowned  with  the  dwellings  of  Religious. 

77. — The  narrative  of  Budha' s reception  in  his  father’s  royal  city  suggests 
two  reflections.  The  first  is  that  the  saying  : nemo  Prphela  in  sad  patriA, 
was  as  true  in  the  days  of  Gaudama,  as  it  has  been  m subsequent  ages. 
The  mountains  «f  Kapilawot  had  often  reechoed  the  praises  of  Budha  aud 
tlie  recital  of  his  wonderful  doings.  The  splendid  retinue  of  twenty  thou- 
sand distinguished  converts  that  attended  his  person — the  hitherto  unwit- 
nessed display  of  miraculous  powers,  &e  , all  these  peculiarly  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances seemed  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  for  him,  a distinguished 
reception  among  kis  kinsmen,  who  ought  to  have  been  proud  of  being  con- 
nected with  him,  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
eaae.  Actuated  by  the  lowest  feelings  of  base  jealousy,  his  relatives  refused 
to  pay  kirn  the  respect  he  was  so  well  cutitled  to.  Their  wretched  obduracy 
was  to  be  conquered  by  the  awe  and  fear  his  miraculous  power  inspired. 

The  second  reflection  suggested  by  the  recital  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
on  the  occasion  of  Budlia’s  reception  in  his  native  country,  is  the  truly  plea- 
sing fact  of  seeing  the  weaker  sex  appearing  in  public,  divested  of  the  shac- 
kles put  upon  it,  by  oriental  jealousy.  In  Burinah  aud  Siam,  the  doctrines 
of  Budhism  have  produced  a striking,  aud  t,o  the  lover  of  true  civilization, 
a mast  interesting  result,  viz  : the  almost  complete  equality  of  the  condi- 
tion of  women,  with  that  of  men.  In  t hose  countries,  women  are  not  miserably 
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lowed  by  the  children  ot  tlie  noblest  families ; next  came 
all  the  persons  belonging  to  the  royal  family.  All  went  to 
the  grove  of  Nigra udatha,  where  Budha  had  just  arrived 
with  the  twenty  thousand  Italians  that  accompanied  him. 

The  princes,  secretly  influenced  by  pride,  thus  thought 
within  themselves : this  prince  Theiddat  is  younger  than 
we  all ; he  is  but  our  nephew,  let  the  vonng  people  pros- 
trate before  him  ; as  to  ourselves,  let  us  remain  sitting 
down  behind  them.  This  was  quickly  perceived  by  Bud- 
ha, who  said  to  himself : my  relatives  refuse  to  prostrate 
before  me,  I will  now  even  compel  them  to  do  so. 
Whereupon  he  entered  into  ecstacv.  rose  in  the  air,  and 
standing  over  the  heads  of  his  relatives,  as  a person  shak- 
ing dust  over  them,  he  exhibited  to  their  astonished  re- 
gards, on  a white  mango  tree,  wonders  of  fire  and  water. 
Thoodaudana,  surprised  at  such  a wonderful  displav  of 
supernatural  power,  exclaimed:  Illustrious  Budhu,  on 
the  day  you  were  horn,  they  brought  you  to  the  presence 
of  the  liathee  Kaladewela,  to  do  homage  to  him  : on  that 
occasion,  having  seen  you  placing  your  two  feet  on  the 
Ilathee's  forehead,  I prostrated  before  you  for  the  first 
time.  On  the  day  of  the  ploughing  solemn  rejoicings,  you 

confine'!  in  Uie  interior  of  their  house*,  without  the  remotest  cliauee  <>f  ever 


appearing  in  public.  They  aro  seen  circulating  freely  in  the  streets  ; they 
preside  at  the  comptoir  , and  hold  an  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
bazars.  Their  social  position  is  more  elevated  in  every  respect,  than  that  of 
the  persons  of  their  sex,  in  the  regions  where  Uudhisin  is  not  the  predomi- 
nating creed.  They  may  he  said  to  lie  men's  companions  anil  not  their 
slaves.  Tliey  are  active,  industrious,  and  by  their  labors  and  exertions  con- 
tribute their  full  share  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  The  marital 
rights,  however,  are  fullv  acknowledged  by  a respectful  behaviour  towards 
their  lords.  In  spite  of  ail  that  has  been  said  by  superficial  observers,  I feel 
convinced  that  manners  are  less  corrupted  in  those  countries  where  women 
enjoy  liberty,  than  in  those  where  they  are  buried  alive  by  a barbarous  and 
despotic  custom,  in  the  grave  ot  an  opprobrious  and  vice  generating  slavery. 
Kuci limm  disapproves  of  polygamy  ; but  it  tolerates  divorce  In  this  res- 
pect, the  habits  of  the  people  are  of  a damnable  laxity.  Polvgamv  is  verv 
rure  in  liurmah  among  the  people.  This  nefarious  and  anti-social  practice 
is  left  to  the  magnates  of  the  land,  from  the  King  down  to  a petty  Mvo- 
won — who  make  a part  of  their  greatness  consist  in  placing  themselves 
above  public  opinion,  above  moral  and  religious  precepts,  for  enjoying  the 
unrestrained  gratification  ol'  the  basest  appetite.  Though  divorce  be  a thing 
of  common  occurrence,  it  is  looked  up  on  as  au  imperfection,  merely  tolar.,  - 
ted  fior  the  sake  of  human  frailty. 
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were  placed  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  Tsampootliapye. 
The  sun  by  its  daily  motion  had  caused  the  shadow  of  all 
surrounding  trees,  to  change  its  direction  ; that  of  the  tree 
under  which  you  were  placed  alone  remained  unmoved ; 
I prostrated  a second  time  before  you,  and  non  at  the 
sight  of  this  new  wonder,  1 again  bow  down  to  you.  The 
example  of  the  king  was  instantly  imitated  by  all  the 
princes,  who  humbly  bowed  down  to  Budha.  Satisfied 
with  having  humbled  his  proud  relatives,  Budha  came 
down,  and  sat  in  the  place  prepared  for  him.  He  then 
caused  a shower  of  red  rain  to  pour  down  over  the  as- 
sembled multitudes.  It  had  the  virtue  to  wet  those  who 
liked  it,  and  not  to  wet  those  who  disliked  it.  This,  is 
not,  said  Budha,  the  only  time  when  such  a wonder  has 
happened  ; the  same  thing  took  place  once,  during  one 
of  my  former  existences,  when  I was  prince  Wethandra. 
He  went  on,  relating  the  most  interesting  circumstances 
of  that  former  state  of  existence.  The  whole  assembly 
now  delighted  at  hearing  his  preachings,  and  witnessing 
the  display  of  his  power.  They  all  withdrew  when  the 
preaching  was  over,  and  retired  to  their  respective  plaees, 
without,  however,  inviting  Budha  to  come  and  take  his 
meals  in  their  houses. 

On  the  following  morning,  Budha  set  out  with  his 
twenty  thousand  followers  to  get  his  meal.  When  he 
had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  stood  for  a while, 
deliberating  within  himself  whether  he  would  go  to  the 
palace  to  receive  his  meal,  or  go,  from  street  to  street,  to 
beg  for  it.  He  paused  for  a while,  refleeting  on  the 
course  of  conduct  that  had  been  followed  by  all  the  for- 
mer Budhas.  Having  known  that  they  all,  without  ex- 
ception, had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  from  house  to 
house,  in  quest  of  their  food,  he  resolved  at  once  to  fol- 
low their  example.  Whereupon  he  entered  the  city  and 
began  to  perambulate  the  streets  in  search  of  his  food. 
The  citizens,  from  the  various  stories  of  their  houses,  were 
looking  out  with  amazement  at  such  an  unusual  sight. 
How  is  this,  said  they,  we  see  prince  Raoula  and  his  mo- 
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thcr  Yathaudura  going  out  attired  with  the  richest  dres- 
ses, sitting  on  the  most  elegant  conveyance,  and  now 
Prince  Theiddat 76  is  appearing  in  the  streets  with  his 
hairs  and  beard  shaved,  and  his  body  covered  with  a yel- 
low dress  befitting  a mendicant.  Such  a thing  is  unbe- 
coming indeed.  Whilst  they  were  holding  this  language, 
on  a sudden,  rays  of  the  purest  light  shot  forth  from  the. 
body  of  Budhu,  and  illuminated  all  the  objects  around  his 
person.  At  this  unexpected  sight,  they  all  joined  in 
praising  and  extolling  the  virtue  and  glory  of  Budha. 

King  Thoodaudana  was  soon  informed  that  his  son 
was  perambulating  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  the  dress  of 
a mendicant.  Startled  at  such  a news,  he  rose  and  seizing 
the  extremity  of  his  outer  garment,  he  rau  to  the  encoun- 
ter of  his  sou.  As  soon  as  he  saw'  him,  he  exclaimed  : 
illustrious  Budha,  why  do  you  expose  us  to  such  a shame  ? 
Ts  it  necessary  to  go  from  door  to  door,  to  beg  your  food  ? 

( 'ould  not  a better  and  more  decent  mode  be  resorted  to, 
for  supplying  your  wants?  My  noble  father,  said  Budha, 
it  is  meet  and  convenient  that  all  Kalians  should  go  out 
and  beg  their  food.  But.  replied  the  monarch,  are  we 
not  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Prince  Thumadat ! 
There  is  not  a single  person  in  our  illustrious  race,  that 
has  ever  acted  in  such  an  indecorous  manner.  Budha 

78. — ltodliwt  monks,  out  of  humility  and  contempt  for  all  worldly  thiusrs, 
do  not  allow  lmirs  or  heard  to  crow.  They  walk  barefooted.  wearing  a yd  - 
low  dress  of  the  simplest  make.  They  are  bound  to  live  on  the  alios  that 
are  freely  I Kjstuwed  upon  them.  The  regulations  of  the.  \V ini  are,  in  this 
respect,  most  explicit  ami  leave  no  room  for  false  iutenaretatiou.  A Rahau 
hiving  renounced  the  world  and  divested  himself  of  all  worldly  property,  is 
bound  by  his  professional  vows,  to  rely  for  hi-*  daily  food,  on  what  he  may 
obtain  by  beg" ing.  Hence  the  appellation  of  llickus  or  mea.licants  always 
bestowed  on  them  by  (laudama,  whenever  he  addresses  them  iu  particular, 
on  certain  points  regarding  their  profession  iu  Hurjuah.  as  sum  as  the 
day  begins  to  dawn,  a .swanu  of  yellow  dressed  monks  sally  forth  from  filter 
abode  with  the  patta  under  the  left  arm,  and  perambulate  the  streets  in 
quest  of  food.  They  never  ask  for  anythin"  : they  accept  what  is  volunta- 
rily tendered  to  them,  without  uttering  a single  word  of  thanks  or  even 
looking  at  their  generous  benefactors.  This  action  of  bestowing  alms  to 
the  Hahans,  is  deemed  a most  meritorious  one.  The  offerer,  therefore,  be- 
comes liberal  not  on  account  of  the  person  he  is  assisting,  but  because  of 
the  abundant  merits  he  hones  to  derive  front  it.  Tins  no' ion  agree*  v^ry 
well  with  the  leading  tenets  of  Budhism. 
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retortt’d : my  noble  father, 70  the  descent  from  the  glo- 
rious princes  Thamudat.  is  something  that  belongs  both 
to  you  and  your  royal  family:  the  lineage  of  a Budltu  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  kings  and  princes ; it  bears 
no  resemblance  to  it.  Their  nays  and  manners  must  es- 
sentially differ  from  those  of  princes.  All  former  Bud- 
hus  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  thus  going  out  in 
search  of  their  food.  Then  stopping  his  course  aiuU 
standing  in  the  street,  he  uttered  the  following  stanzas: 
my  noble  father,  it  is  not  proper  that  I should  ever  neg- 
lect the  duty  of  receiving  alms  ; it  is  an  action  good  in 
itself,  tallying  w ith  truth,  deserving  of  great  merits,  and 

TO. — The  answer  of  I’.udhn  to  his  royal  father,  is  a most  remarkable  one 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  observer.  The  groat  moralist  does  awuv 
with  all  the  prerogatives  man  may  derive  from  birth,  rank  and  riches.  ban 
alone  can  confer  titles  of  true  greatness  and  genuine  nobility.  The  fervent 
and  zealous  observers  of  the  law,  are  alone  entitled  to  the  respect  of  their 
fellow  men.  The  begging  of  alms  mav  be  in  the  eves  ot  wot  filings,  alow 
and  mean  action,  but  it  becomes  a most  dignified  one,  iieeaiiso  it  is  enforced 
bv  the  law.  This  lofty  principle  boldly  establishes  the  superiority  of  virtue 
u|>on  the  strongest  basis,  and  sanctions  the  moral  code  lie  was  destined  to 
publish  to  men  and  saddle  on  their  conscience.  The  criterion  of  all  that  i» 
good,  excellent,  praiseworthy  and  meritorious,  is  no  more  to  depend  oil  tin* 
arbitrary  and  very  often  erroneous  views  of  men,  but  must  rest  ujiou  the 
immutable  tenets  of  the  eternal  law,  discovered,  revived  and  published  bv 
the  omniscient  Bud  In.  This  truth,  lik-  a Hash  of  light.,  illuminated  the 
king’s  mind,  and,  at  this  first  preaching  of  his  son,  lie  attained  the  first  of 
the  four  states  of  peifcction 

The  princes  Thamadat.ai.d  Tlioudaudana  i oast  to  descend  from,  are  accord- 
i ig  to  lludhistio  sacred  liooks,  the  princes  who  were  elected  to  hold  supreme 
jiower  at  the  very  moment  the  words  mine  and  thine  liegau  to  lie  heard 
amongst,  men.  after  they  li*  1 eaten  the  rice  called  Txale,  and  In  come  subject 
to  passions,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  origin  of  society,  in  the  begiuing  of  the 
world.  The  Kings  of  Burma,  down  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne, 
who  are  descending,  in  their  opinion,  from  the  Kupilawot  lin"  of  Kings,  lav 
claim  to  the  same  distinction.  The  writer  has  heard  the  present  King  <d 
Burma,  very  coolly  stating  as  a matter  of  fact,  which  no  one  could  think  of 
contradicting,  that  he  descended  from  the  TiiamaHat's  royal  line. 

The  princess  Vathaudra.  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  had  lieen  tiic  wife 
of  Budua,  ere  he  had  withdrawn  into  solitude  and  renounced  the  world. 
A son  had  just  been  born  to  him,  alien  he  left  his  father’s  palace.  His 
name  was  Itaoula.  The  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  merits  gathered  during 
former  existences,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Vathaudra,  who,  un- 
mindful of  the  position  she  occupied  in  former  years,  did  not  hesitate  to 
fling  herself  at  Budha’s  feet,  acknon  iedg'ing  him  to  be  worthy  of  all  honor 
and  veneration.  Her  former  merits  disposed  her  to  view  in  him,  who  had 
been  her  husband,  *he  extraordinary  personage  who  was  to  leadsmen  through 
the  path  of  virtue  to  the  deliverance. 
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productive  of  happiness  in  this  and  future  existences. 
When  he  had  spoken,  his  father  obtained  the  state  of 
Thautapan.  He  went  to  the  palace  with  his  father,  say- 
ing: those  who  goto  beg  food  according  to  injunction 
and  prescription  of  the  law,  are  doing  well,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  a state  of  happiness  both  for  the  present 
and  future : those  who  do  go  begging,  but  without  any 
vega  rd  to  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  ought  to  refrain 
from  doing  so.  He  was  speaking  in  thut  way,  when  he 
entered  the  palare.  His  aunt  Gaudnmee  became  a Thau- 
tapan. His  father,  after  this  second  preaching,  reached 
the  state  Thugudagan. 

Thooduudana  invited  Phra  and  his  followers  to  ascend 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  palace  and  partake  of  the  meal 
prepared  for  them.  When  the  meal  was  over,  all  the  la- 
dies of  the  palace  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  lhulha. 
Some  of  them  urged  the  Princess  Yathaudaru  to  do  the 
same.  But  she  refused  complying  w ith  their  request,  in 
the  hope  that  a greater  deference  would  be  shown  to 
her,  when  Budhia  would  come  and  visit  her  in  her 
apartments.  Perceiving  her  studied  inattendance,  Phra 
said  to  his  father : my  noble  father,  I will  go  and  visit 
the  princess,  and  will,  without  saying  a single  word, 
make  her  pay  obedience  to,  and  prostrate  before,  me. 
King  Thooduudana  took  up  the  patta  and  accompanied 
his  son  to  the  princess’s  apartments,  together  with  lhs  two 
ilisciples  Thariputra  and  Maukalan.  Budha  had  scarce- 
ly been  seated  on  the  place  destined  to  him,  but  Yathau- 
dara  threw  herself  at  Budha’s  feet,  and  placing  her  two 
hands  on  both  ankles,  touched  repeatedly  the  upper  part 
with  her  forehead.  Meanwhile  Thooduudana  mentioned 
to  his  son,  the  respectful  and  affectionate  regard  fche  hud 
ever  entertained  for  his  person.  Since  she  heard,  added 
the  king,  that  you  had  put  on  the  yellow  robe,  she  would 
wear  but  clothes  of  that  color  ; when  she  knew  that  you 
took  but  one  meal  a day,  that  yon  slept  on  a small  and 
iow  couch,  and  gave  up,  without  regret,  the  use  of  per- 
fumes, she  instantly  followed  your  example,  ate  but  one 
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tnfeal  a day,  slept  on  a low  couch  and  gave  up  without 
grief  the  use . of  essences.  . Illustrious  monarch,  replied 
Budha,  I dq  not  wqnder  at,  the  practices  of  late  observed 
by  the  princess  Yathaudara  ; in  former  times,  when  her 
merits  were  but  as  yet  few  and  imperfect,  she  was  living 
at  the  foot  of  a certain  mountain,  and  knew,  even  then, 
how  to  behave  with  becpminguess,  and  attend  with  a strict 
regard  to  all  religious  duties.  . . . 

, On  this  very’  day  that  is  to  say,  on  the  2nd. day,  after 
the  full  moon  of  Katson,  was  fixed  the  time  for  the  taking 
place  of  five  grand  ceremonies.  Nanda, 80  the  younger 

i 80. — Nanda  was  lludha’s  younger  brother,  nr  rather  half  brother.  His 
mother  was  Patzapati,  the  younger  sister  of  Maia.  .Since  Budha  bad  re* 
rum  need  the  worm,.  Nanda.  had  liecame  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Kapilawot  Ilis  conversion  grieved  much  the  king,  who,  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  an  event,  exacted  from  the  great  reformer,  that  in1  after 
tjmes  no  .due  could  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  perfect,  without  hav- 
ing previously  obtained  tile  consent  of  his  parents  ; failing  such  a condition, 
the  act  of  admission  should  be  considered  as  null 1 amf  void.  Hetlce,  we 
scad  in  the  book -of  ordination  or  admittance  to  the  dignity  of  Bah&n,  that 
the  person  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly  to  examine  the  can- 
didate, never  omits  to  enquire  from  him,  whether  he  has  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents.  - 

• The  conversion  of  Itaoula  followed  that  of  Nanda.  Of  this  new  and  dis- 
tinguished convert,  no  mention  is  made  afterwards  in  the  course  of  this 
Work.  He  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  become  a celebrated  member  of  the 
Assembly,  as  he  was  trained  up  to  the  functions  and  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion by  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  disciples,  such  as  Maukalan,  Tharf- 
putra  and  Kathaba.  . 

In  tbe  history  of  Budhism,  the  Dzctawvm  monastery  is  not  inferior  in  ce- 
lebrity to  that  ofWeloowou.  'therein  Oaudama  announced  during  a cor- 
tdin  night,  the  :<6  beatitudes  of  the  law  to  a Nat,  that  had  come  and  request- 
ed him  to  make  , him  acquainted  with  the  most  perfect  points  of  his  law.- 
In  the  division  of  the  scriptures  called  Thoot,  or  sermons,  wo  see  that  the 
most  iinportaut  have  been  delivered  in  the  -hall  of  that  monastery. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a donation  of.  landed  property  to  a religious 
corporation.  In  the  first  case,  the  gift  had  been  made  to  him  and  to-  his 
actual  followers.  But. in  this  circumstance,  Phra  desires  the  rich  and  pious 
benefactor  tc  make  the  donation,  not  only  iu  behalf  of  self  and  the  presont 
Assembly,  but  also  in  that  of  all  future  members,  who  might  resort  to  this 
place.  Iu  a Bndhistic  point  of  view,  we  may  conclude  that  the  advice  givou 
to  the  donor,  was  intended  as  a means  of  multiplying  tho  sum  of  the  merits 
of  bis  liberality,  which  must  be  commensurate  with  the  number  of  tho  in- 
dividuals to  whom  it  is  designed  to  be  extended. 

- According  to  the  principle  respecting  property,  which  from  immemorial1 
t) m u,  has  prevailed  under  amost  all  despotic  governments  in  Asia,  which 
recognise*  the  hea  l of  the  state  as  the  sole,  real  and  absolute  owner  of  th» 
Mil,  it  is  evidqpt  that  the  act  of  douation  was,  legally  speaking,  a declare- 
23’ 
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brother  of  Budha,  was  to  have  his  head  washed,  to  put  * 
on  the  Thingkiit,  or  royal  head  ornament,  to  be  raised  to“ 
the  dignity  of  crown  prinee,  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
his  own  palace,  and  to  be  married.  When  Phra  was 
leaving  the  palace,  he  bade  the  young  prinOe  to  take  his 
patta  and  • follow  him.  Nanda  instantly  complied  with' 
the  request,  and  departed.  He  was  just  leaving  the  pa- 
lace, when  the  young  lady  he  Was  to  many,  heard  the 
sound  of  the  steps  and  of  the  voice  of  her  lover.  She 
Was  then  ’ busily  engaged  in  combing  her  beautiful  and 
shining  black  hairs.  With  the  left  hand,  drawing  aside 
her  hairs,  and  with  the  right,  leaning  on  the  window’s 
frame,  she  with  a sweet,  yet  tremulous  voice,  eagerly  re- 
commended him,  soon  to  return.  She  then,  continued  to  • 
follow  hinr  with  anxious  eyes,  until  he  could  be  seen  no 
longer.  Meanwhile  resting  against  the  Window’s  side, 
she  had  her  heart  full  of  ominous  forebodings.  Nan- 
da  would  have  gladly  given  back  the  patta  to  his 
owner ; but  as  he  felt  backward  to  hand  it  over  to  him, 
he  followed  Budha  as  far  as  the  monastery.  Though  he 

tion  or  a statement  of  the  disposal  an  individual  mado  of  the  rights  such  as 
he  had  them,  viz  : those  of  use,  in  favor  of  a religious  body.  The  landed 
property  thus  conferred,  acquired  a kind  of  saci'cdness  which  preserved  it 
from  the  the  grasp  of  evOu  the  must  rapacious  ruler.  On  another  hand  the 
religious  body  had  no  right,  or  power  whatsoever  to  sell  or  dispose  of  that 
property.  In  a corporation  constituted  as  the  assembly  of  the  disciples  of 
Budha  was,  and  is  in  our  own  days,  the  society  alone  could  have  the  posses- 
sion and  management  of  immovable  properties  given  to  monasteries.  Dona- 
tions of  this  kind  must  have  stood  good  as  long  as  there  were  members  of ; 
the  lludhistic  religious  family,  willing  and  ready  to  maihtaiil  their  rights. 
Nothing  short  of  a complete  revolution  in 'the  political  sate  of  the  country, 
of  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  individuals  vested  with  the  right  of  occupa- 
tion, eould  put  art  end  to  the  effect  of  those  deeds  of  donation.  In  Burrnah, 
the  Budliist  monks  possess  nothing,  beyoud  tho  ground  whereupon  stands 
the  monastery.  From  certain  inscriptions  found  in  tile  midst  of  the  ruins 
of  tho  temples  at  Pagan,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  city, 
donations  of  landed  properties,  such  as  paddy  Gelds,  fruit  trees,  bullocks 
and  peasants,  were  mado  to  monasteries  and  temples.  But  from  the  last  three 
of  four  hundred  years,  no  vestiges  of  such  deeds  have  ever  been  found. 
So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  make  enquiries,  I am  not  aware  that 
the  Order  has  over  become  possessor  of  lands.  In  Ceylon  such  is  not, 
at  least  was  not,  the  case,  when  tho  English  occupied  the  island.  Ex- 
tensive tracts  of  valuable  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Talapoins,  who 
thereby  obtained  over  the  people  the  two  fold  influence  conferred  by  wealth  ■ 
and  religion. 
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had  no  intention  of  becoming  Rahan,  on  his  way  to  that 
place,  yet  despite  of  his  former  dispositions,  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  the  perfect.  So  that  on  the  second 
.day  after  Phra’s  arrival  at  Kapilawot,  Nanda  became  a 
■Rahan.  Some  other  writings  mention  -that  this  happened 
but  on  the  third  day. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  Phra  had  entered  into  the  ci- 
•ty  of  Kapilawot,  the  mother  of  Iiaoula,  princess  Yathau- 
.dara,  put  on  her  son  the  choicest  ornaments,  and  sent 
him  to  Phra,  saying  previously  to  him : “ Dearest  son, 
he,  whom  you  see  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  Ra- 
handas,  whose  face  resembles  gold,  and  whose  body  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  chief  of  Brahmas,  is  indeed  your 
father.  He  was  formerly  the  owner  of  the  four  gold 
.vases,  which  have  disappeared  on  the  very  day  he  with- 
drew into  solitude  ; go  to  him  now,  and  say  respectfully, 
that  being,  at  present,  crown  prince  of  this  kingdom,  des- 
tined to  succeed  your  grandfather  on  the  throne,  you 
wish  to  become  possessed  of  the  property  that  will  befall 
you,  in  right  of  inheritance.  The  young  prince  depart- 
ed. Having  come  into  the  presence  of  Budha,  he  en- 
.deavored,  with  the  simplicity  and  amiability  becoming  a 
young  lad,  to  ingratiate  himself  in  his  father’s  favor,  and 
•said  how  happy  he  was  to  be  with  him,  adding  many 
other  particulars  bcfiting  his  age  and  position.  Budha 
having  eaten  his  meal  and  performed  his  usual  devotions, 
.rose  up  and  departed.  Raoula  followed  behind,  saying : 
Father,  give  me  ray  inheritance.  Budha  appearing  nei- 
ther displeased  nor  vexed  at  such  a demand,  none  of  his 
followers  durst  tell  the  young  prince  to  desist  from  his 
apparently  rude  behaviour,  and  go  back  to  the  palace. 
They  all  soon  reached  the  monastery.  Phra  thus  thought 
within  himself:  Rioula  is  asking  from  me  perishable 
■things,  but  I will  give  him  something  more  excellent  and 
lasting.  I will  make  him  partaker  of  those  goods  I have 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  Bodi  tree,  and  thereby  will 
provide  for  him  a better  inheritance  for  the  future. 
Whereupon  he  called  Thariputra  and  said  to  him : Be- 
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loved  disciple,  the  young  prince  Raoula  is  asking  from 
me  a worldly  inheritance,  which  would  avail  him  nothing, 
but  I wish  to  present  him  with  something  more  excellent, 
an  imperishable  inheritance  ; let  him  become  a Itahan. 
Maukalan  shaved  the  head  of  Raoula  and  attired  him 
with  the  Tsiwaran.  Thariputra  gave  him  thfe  first  in- 
structions. "When,  hereafter,  he  became  Patzing,  Hathaba 
trained  him  up  to  the  duties  of  his  new  profession. 

1 King  Thoodaudana  had  seen  his  first  Son  prince  Thei- 
dat  leaving  the  palace,  and  all  the  attracting  allurements 
of  a brilliant  court ; despite  of  all  his  precautions,  subse- 
quently, he  witnessed  hi's' going  into  a solitude  and  be- 
coming a Rahan.  Next  to  him,  his  younger  son  Nanda, 
though  assured  by  the  promises  of  soothsayers,  to  become 
a great  and  mighty  ruler,  had  joined  the  society  of  Ita- 
lians. These  two  events  had  deeply  afflicted  him.  But 
on  hearing  that  his  grandson'  had  also  become  a Rahan. 
he  could  no 1 longer  keep  his  affliction  within  himself: 
I had,  said  he,  hoped  that  my  grandsbh  'would  Succeed 
me  on  the  throne  ; this  thought  consoled  me  ftir  the  loss 
of  mv  two  sons.  What  will  become  of  mt  throne?  Now1 
the  royal  succession  is  at  an  end,  and  the  line  Of  direct 
descendants,  is  for  ever  cut  and  irrevocably  broken  as- 
under. 

‘ Thoodaudana  obtained  the  spite  of  Anagam.  He  said 
to  himself : it  is  enough  that  I should  h'aVe  had  so'  much 
to  suffer  and  endure  ou  the  occasion  of  my  twO  sons  and 
my  grandson  becoming  llahans  ; I will  spkre  to  other  pa- 
rents a similar  affliction.  lie ‘went  to  Budha’s  Office,  and 
having  paid  him  his  respects  in  a‘ becoming  maimer,  he 
asked  him  to  establish  a regulation  forbidding  ‘any  son  to 
become  Ilahan,  unless  he  had  the  consent  of  his  parents' 
Budha  assented  to  his  father’s  wish  and  preached  to  him 
the  law.  When  the  instruction  was  finished,’  the  king 
bowed  to  him,  rose  up,  turned  oh  the  right  and  departed. 
Budha  calling  immediately  the  Rahans,'  said  to  them  r 
beloved  Bickus,  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Rahan,  ere  he  has  obtained  the  consent  pf  his  pa- 
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rents  : any  one  that  shall  trespass  this  regulation,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a sin. 

On  a certain  day,  Phra  having  eaten  his  meal  at  his 
father’s  palace,  the  king  related  to  him  the  circumstance 
of  a Nat  who,  whilst  he  was  undergoing  great  austerities 
in  the  solitude,  had  come  and  conveyed  the  report  of  his 
son  having  succumbed  under  the  hardships  of  mortifica- 
tion ; but  he  would  never  give  credit  to  such  a rumour 
as  he  was  certain  that  his  son  could  not  die,  ere  he  had 
become  a Budha!  My  illustrious  father,  replied  Budha, 
you  are  much  advanced  in  merits ; there  is  no  wonder  at 
your  not  believing  a false  report ; but  even  in  former 
ages,  when  your  merits  were  as  yet  very  imperfect,  you 
refused  to  believe  your 'son  was  dead,  though  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  bones  were  exhibited  before  you  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  report.  And  he  went  on  relating  many  parti- 
culars that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Maha  Bamma 
Pala.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse  that  the 
lung  became  Anagam.  Having  thus  firmly  established 
his  Father  in  the  three  degrees  of  perfection,  Budha  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  lladzagio. 

During  this  voyage,  the  most  excellent  Phra,  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Anupya,  in  the  country  of  the  Malla  Prin- 
ces. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  village,  there  is  a grove 
of  mango  trees.  To  that  place,  he  withdrew  with  his 
twenty  thousand  disciples,  and  enjoyed  himself  in  that  se- 
cluded an4  dehghtfiil  retrpat, 

Whilst  he  dwelt  on  that  spot,  the  seed  of  the  law  that 
he  had  planted  in  his  native  city,  was  silently  casting 
deep  roqt,inthe  hearts  of  many.  His  uncle  Thekkaudana 
had  two  sons,  named  Mahanan  and  Anooroudha.  On  a 
pertain  day,  Mahanan  said  to  his  younger  brother : From 
among  the  several  families  of  the  royal  race,  many  per- 
sons have  left  the  world  and  embraced  the  religious  pro- 
fession under  the  guidance  of  Budha.  Our  family  is  the 
only  one  that  has  not  as  yet  given  any  member  to  the  as- 
sembly. I will  make  you  a proposal : either  you  will  be- 
come an  ascetic,  and  leave  me  your  inheritance ; or  I will 
c • a ' • . . » . 1 * * 
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myself  take  that  step  and  make  over  to  you  all  that  I 
jpossess.  Anooroudha  at  once  accepted  the  proposal. 

When  the  two  brothers’  intentions  became  known,  five 
young  princes,  their  playmates  and  relatives,  named  Ba- 
.goo,  Kimila,  Baddya,  Ananda*  and  Dewadat  desired  to  join 
them  in  their  pious  design.  Having  put  on  their  finest 
dress,  they  went  into  the  country,  having  no  other  atten- 
dant tut  Oopali,  their  barber.  They  shaped  their  course 
in  the  direction  of  Anupya.  Being  at  a small  distance  of 
the  mango  trees  grove,  young  princes  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  rich  dresses,  and  gave  them  in  all  property, 
ftp  the  barber,  as  an  a knowledgement  of  his  service?. 
The  latter,  at  first  accepted  them,  and  was  preparing  to 
return,  ^vhen  the  following  thought  occurred  to  his  mind ; 
If  I go  back  to  Kappilawot  with  these  fine  and  rich  ap- 
parels, the  king  and  the  people  will  believe  that,  by  foul 
means,  I have  come  in  possession  of  so  many  valuables, 
-and  I shall  certainly  be  put  to  death.  I will  follow  my 
masters,  and  never  leave  them.  Hereupon  he  returned 
in  all  haste  and  joined  them  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  disposing  themselves  to  enter  into  the  Anupya 
mango  trees  grove.  Oopali  was  admitted  in  their  com- 

* Ananda  whoso  conversion  is  here  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  Amitau- 
.dana,  a brother  of  king  Thoodapdana,  and  therefore  first  cousin  to  Qauda- 
lua.  lie  is  one  of  the  best  known  disciples  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Kapilawot.  He  has  gained  his  well  canned  fame,  less  by  the  shining  at- 
■tauiiprpts  of  his  intellect  than  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  a loving  heart. 
He  bore  to  Budha  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and  the  warmest  attach- 
ment, from  the  very  beginipg  pf  his  conversion.  The  master  repaid  the 
[love  of  the  disciple,  by  tokens  pf  a sincere  esteem  and  tender  affection. 
Though  it  was  but  a long  peripd  afterwards,  that  Ananda  was  officially  ap- 
(pointol  to  minister  uuto  the  personal  wants  of  lludha,  vet  the  good  dispo- 
sitions of  his  excellent  heart,  prompted  him  to  serve  Budlia  op  all  occasions, 
and  in  every  way  that  was  agreablo  to  him.  He  became  the  medium  of  in- 
.tercourge  between  bis  beloved  master  and  all  those  that  approached  him. 
When  ho  had  to  communicate  orders  or  give  directions  to  the  Religious,  or 
..when  spine  visitors  desired  to  wait  on  him,  Ananda  was  the  person  who 
transmitted  all  orders,  and  ushered  visitors  in  the  presence  ef  the  great 
preacher. 

bewadat  was  bpth  first  cousin  to  lludha,  and  his  brother-in-law.  His 
father  was  Thouppabudha,  Maia's  brother.  He  was  brother  of  the  princess 
Jatyaudara,  who  had  married  our  Gaudania,  when  he  was  crown  prince  of 
Kapilawot.  Hereafter,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  that  his  moral 
.dispositions  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  amiable  Ananda. 
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pany  and  ushered,  along  with  them,  into  Budha’s  presence. 
Having  paid  their  respects  in  the  usual  manner,  they  ap- 
plied for  the  dignity  of  members  of  the  assembly.  Their 
request  was  granted.  But  previous  to  passing  through 
the  prescribed  ceremonies,  the  princes  said  one  to  ano-' 
ther:  great  indeed,  and  deeply  rooted  is  the  pride  of 
princes  : it  is  extremely  difficult  to  shake  it  off,  arid  free 
dneself  of  its  tyranical  exigencies.  Let  Oopali  be  first 
ordained;  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  humbling  our- 
selves, by  prostrating  before  him.  Their  request  was 
granted.  After  having  paid  their  respects  to  the  newly 
tirdained  convert,  they  were  likewise  admitted  among 
the  members  of  the  essembly.  Their  proficiency  in  the 
spiritual  progress  was  not  the  same.  During  the  2nd  lent, 
which  they  spent  in  the  Weloowon  monastery,  Baddya, 
Bagoo  and  Kiraila  reached  the  culminating  point  of  per- 
fection, by  becoming  Rahandas.  Ananda  became  Thau: 
tapatti.  Anooroudha  greatly  advanced  in  the  higher 
path  of  metaphysics.  As  to  Dewadat,  he  never  attained 
but  the  Lauki  thamabat. 

A little  while  after  the  conversion  of  the  royal  prin- 
ces, Budha  left  Anupya,  continued  his  voyage  to  Ra- 
dzagio,  and  forthwith  retired  into  the  Weloowon  mo- 
nastery to  spend  his  second  lent.  The  time  was  chiefly 
employed  in  training  bp  the  new  converts  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  knowledge  of  the  great  truths,  and  in' 
the  practice  of  virtue.  His  son  Raoul  a,  about  8 years 
old,  evinced  the  greatest  dispositions.  His  attainments ; 
were  far  above  his  age,  and  often  elicited  the  admiration  ' 
of  the  Rahans.  On' a certain  occasion,  Budha  overheard’ 
them  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  surprising  pro- 
gress, Raoula  was  making  in  his  studies.  Coming 
among  thetn,  as  if  perchance,  Phra  asked  them  what  was  ' 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  They  answered  that 
they  were  praising  and  extolling  the  wonderful  abilities  of 
I&aoula,  and  his  matchless  good  dispositions.  Thereupon, 
Budha  remarked,  that  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Then,  he  related  to  them  the  dzat  Miga,  by  which  he- 
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showed  to  them  that  during  former  existences  Raoula  had 
distinguished  himself,  in  a conspicious  manner,  by  his  ex- 
cellent and  admirable  dispositions.  As  a reward  for  his 
good  behavior  and  high  mental  qualifications,  he  was 
made  Patzin,  His  mind  continuing  to  expand  i,n  almost 
miraculous  a manner,  lie  became  a Rahanda  with  myriads 
of  Nats.  ........  * , . . , ; 

During  the  same  season,  Budha  often  went  to  Radza- 
gio,  to  beg  his  food.  There  was  in  that  city  a flowers 
seller,  who,  every  day,  was  wont  to  bring  eight  bouquets 
to  the  king,  and  receive,  in  return,  from  the  royal  hands, 
eight  pieces  of  silver.  On  a certain  day,  as  he  was  com- 
ing from  the  country  into  the  tovyn,  with  his  usual  supply, 
of  flowers  for  the  king,  he  happened  to  see  Budha  in  the 
streets,  at  a moment,  when,  by  a miraculous  display  of 
his  power,  the  six  glories  beamed  out  of  his  body..  He 
then,  said  to  himself:.  I wish  to  go  and  offer  these  flowers 
to  Budha.  But  the  king  will  doubtless  be  much  angry 
with  me.  He  may  have  me  arrested,  thrown  into  prison,, 
and  put  to  death  for  having  failed  in  offering  him  the. 
usual  present.  Despite  the  great  danger  that  hangs  over 
me,  I will  go  to  Budha  and  offer  him  my  flowers.  t Great 
indeed,  and  lasting  shall  be  the  merits  I will  gain  ; they 
will  follow  me  .during  countless  existences. 

With  a heart  full  of  joy,  Thoomana,  for  such  is  his  name, 
went  to  the  resting  place-  where  Budha  was  seated,  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  people,  and  laid  the  flowers  athis  feet, 
With  a marked  satisfaction,  Gaudama  accepted  thp  offer.- 
Thoomana  went  home  and  related  to  his  wife  ,what  had 
jpst  happened.  The  latter,  irritated  partly  by  the  fear  of 
the  king’s  wrath,  and  partly  by  the  loss  of  the  money, 
she  daily  received,  began  to  abuse  her  husband  with  the 
coarsest  language.  She  was  so  much  maddened  by  pas-^ 
sion,  that  she  in  all  haste  went  to  the  king,  denounced 
her  husband,  and  instantly  sued  for  a divorce.  Pimpa- 
thara  revolted  at  such  an  act  of  unparalelled  audacity, 
ordered  her  to  withdraw  from  his  presence  and  go  back 
to  her  house.  Meanwhile  he  commanded'  one  of  his' 
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fcour  tiers  to  order  tho  flowers  seller,  to  come  to  the  pst- 
laee  oh  the  fdllowing  day.  As  a matter  of  course,  the 
royal  request  was  punctually  complied  with;  Ih  the  prd* 
sence  of  the  assembled  courtiers,  the  king  highly  praised 
the  conduct  of  Thoomana  and  instantly  rewarded  him 
With  great  liberality.  As  Thoomada  had  offered  to  Bud- 
ha  eight  bunches  of  flowers,  the  king,  to  acknowledge  in 
a distinct  manner  such  an  offering,  gave  him  8 ele- 
phants, 8 horses,  8 slaves,  8 bullocks,  8,000  pieces  of 
silver  and  the  revenue  of  8 villages.  Budha,  likewise* 
exceedingly  extolled  the  meritorious  behavior  of  Thooma- 
na in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  said  that,  during  a 
whole  world,  he  would  be  exempt  from  the  four  states  of 
punishment,  enjoy  happiness  in  the  scat  of  man  aud  in 
those  of  Nats,  and  finally  become  a Pitzega-budha.  Ihe 
value  of  the  offering,  though  little  in  itself,  became  great 
by  the  imminent  risks  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to* 
He  made  his  offering,  though  he  was  certain  of  incurring 
on  that  account  the  ltuler’s  displeasure* 

When  the  season  of  retirement  was  over,  Gaudaoia 
travelled  through  different  places.  He  went  to  Potzana- 
wonta,  in  the  Dzetia  country : thence  he  passed  into  the 
Bisakila  forest,  and  returned  to  Had/, agio,  in  the  grove 
of  Yin-daik  trees,  near  the  burial  place. 

Whilst  Budha  was  iii  the  splendid  Dzdtawon  monas- 
tery, just  presented  to  him,  a strong  temptation  came 
upon  Ananda,  to  renounce  his  calling  and  return  into  the 
world.  He  went  so  far  as  to  tell  some  of  his  Brethien, 
that  he  recollected  the  promise  of  a prompt  return,  he 
made  to  his  young  bride  Dzauapada-kaliadi,  and  that, 
now,  he  wished  to  fulfill  it,  by  immediately  going  back 
into  his  palace,  and  resuming  his  fonder  mode  of  life. 
This  was  soon  reported  to  Gaudama,  who  resorted  to  the 
following  expedient,  to  crush  in  its  bud,  the  rising  temp- 
tation. He  took  Ananda  by  the  arm,  rose  with  him  in 
the  air,  and  led  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Nats’  seat  of 
Tawadeintha.  On  their  way,  Bndha  by  a miraculous 
process,  exhibited  to  the  oves  of  his  companion  the  sight 
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of  an  immense  forest  in  conflagration.  On  the  burnt 
stump  of  a tree,  he  showed  him  a female  monkey  horrib- 
ly mutilated,  having  her  tail,  ears  and  nose  cut  off.  At 
such-  a sight,  the  horrified  Ananda  turned  away  his-  e\es 
in  disgust  A little  while  after  this,  Budha  exhibited  be- 
fore him  the  dazzling  and  heart-captivating  sight  of  a 
long  array  of  five  hundred  matchless  beauties.  They  were 
daughters  of  Nats  going  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  great 
Thagia.  Ananda  was  gazing  at  them  with  silent  but  en- 
raptured feelings.  Bndha  said  to  him  : do  you  believe' 
those  beauties  that  are  before  you,  to  be  equal  to  Dzana- 
padaf  She  is  tto  more  to*  these  perfect  forms,  answered? 
he,  than  the  bleeding  female  monkey  we  have  left  behind1 
us,  is  to  her.  All  these  celestial  damsels,  said  Budha,  I 
shall  give  to  you,  provided  you  agree  to  remain  in  the 
monastery,  for  some  years  longer:  Willingl)  do  I accept 

the  proposal',  replied  Ananda,  I wi’l  stay  cheerfully  in' 
the  monastery  on- such  favorable  terms.  Whereupon, 
both  returned  to  the  monastery.- 

The  members  of  the  assembly  soon  became  ac*' 
quainted  with  what  had  passed  between*  the  master 
and  the  disciple,  and  keenly  taunted  Ananda  with 
their  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  daughters  of  Natsv 
Ashamed  of  himself,  Ananda  withdrew  into  solitude. 
There  he  devoted  himself  to  reflexion  and  peniten- 
tial deeds,  and  finally  anihilated  the  evil  desires  of  his 
unsubdued  passion.  When  the  inward  struggle  was  over, 
and  peace  had  been  restored  in  him,  Ananda*  went  to* 
Budha’s  presence,  and  stated  his  willingness  to  dwell  for 
ever  in  a monastery  and  lead  a-  religious  life.  Meantime 
he  released*  him-  from  the  promise  he  had  made  to  him,- 
respecting  the  celestial  beauties.  Budha  was  much 
pleased  at  such  a happy  change.  He  said  to  the  assem- 
bled Religious : Previous  to  this  occurrence,-  Ananda  re- 
sembled a badly  roofed  house,  which  left  Let  the  rain  of 
passions ; but  now  it  is  similar  to  a well  roofed  building,- 
which  is  so  well  protected,  that  it  is  a proof  against  the  oo- 
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king  of  passions.  Whereupon  he  related  the  following 
story  concerning  a former  existence  ef  Ananda. 

A merchant  named  Kappaka,  had  a donkey  which  he 
used  to  carry  goods  from  place  to  place.  Having,  on  one 
day,  come  near  a place  covered  with  trees,  Kappaka  un- 
loaded his  animal,  to  allow  him  some  time  to  rest  and  to 
graze.  Meanwhile  a female  donkey  was  likewise  grazing 
in  the  neighborhood.  Its  presence  was  quickly  detected 
by  Kappaka’s  animal.  When  the  moment  of  departure 
had  come,  the  latter,  attracted  by  the  female,  kicked  fu- 
riously at  his  master,  and  would  not  allow  the  load  to  be 
replaced  on  its  back.  The  merchant  enraged  at  this  uu- 
usual  freak  began  to  threaten  the  rebellious  beast,  and 
then  to  hit  it  with  the  whip,  as  hard  as  he  could.  At 
last  the  poor  animal,  ratable  to  bear  any  longer  the 
blows,  mentioned  to  his  master  the  cause  of  his  unusual 
behavior.  Kappaka  told  him  that  if  he  would  but  conti- 
nue his  voyage,  he  would  give  him,  ait  the  end  of  the 
journey,  several  fine  females,  much  superior  to  the  one  he 
was  now  coveting.  The  proposal  was  accepted.  At  the 
end  of  the  journey,  Kappaka  said  to  the  beast : I will 
keep  my  promise  with  you : but  I must  inform  you  that 
vour  daily  provender  Bhall  not  be  increased ; you  will 
have  to  share  it  with  your  companion.  Subsequently 
you  will  have  little  ones  to  provide  for  and  maintain,  but 
your  daily  ration  shaH  not  be  increased  in  the  least,  you 
shall  have  to  work  for  me  as  much  as  you  do  at  present, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
your  family.  The  donkey,  after  a few  moments  of  re- 
flexion, thought  it  was  better  to  remain  as  he  was  ; and 
from  that  moment,  he  was -entirely  cured  of  his  inordinate 
inclination.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  narration,  Budha 
said : the  male  donkey,  was  he,  who  has  now  become 
Ananda ; the  female  donkey,  Dzanapa-kaliani ; and  Kap- 
paka is  now  the  most  excellent  Phra,  who  is  the  teacher 
-of  men,  Nats  and  Brahmas. 

Budha,  whilst  at  Wethalie,  went  out  through  tha 
<cbu and,  in  all  thfe  plates  that  bb  visited,  prcath'ed 
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to  the  crowds  of  hearers.  It  was  during  one  of  his  be- 
nevolent errands,  that  he  met  with  a celebrated  Pounha, 
named  Eggidatta,  who  with  great  many  disciples  led  an 
ascetic  life,  after  having  been  formerly  the  chief  Pounha 
of  king  Kothala,  first,  and  next,  of  his  son.  Budha  ear- 
nestly desired  the  conversion  of  so  distinguished  a per- 
sonage. Maukalan  was  at  first  dispatched  to  that  famous 
hermit,  for  attempting  to  bring:  him  over  to  his  master ; 
but  he  utterly  failed,  The  reception,  he  at  first  met  with, 
was  anything  but  pleasant.  The  work  was  to  be  done, 
and  perfected  only  by  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  the 
great  Preacher.  Budha  soon  came  up  to  the  entrance  of 
Eggidatta’s  cell.  He  began  to  upbraid  the  Rathee  for 
teaching  his  disciples  to  worship  mountains,  trees,  ri- 
vers, and  all  that  exist  in  nature.  He  then  initiated  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  four  great  truths.  Eggidatta, 
seeing  the  truth,  at  once  became  a convert,  with  all  his 
disciples.  When  this  great  spiritual  conquest  was  achiev- 
ed, Budha  returned  to  Radzagio,  and  spent  the  third  sea- 
son in  the  Weloowon  or  bamboo  grove  monastery.  It  was 
during  the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season,  that  Budha 
imparted  in  a more  complotc  manner,  to  his  disciples,  the 
knowledge  and  science  which  during  his  peregrinations, 
he  had  but  superficially  conveyed  unto  them.  At  the 
same  time,  he  carefully  trained  them  up  to  the  practice 
and  observance  of  those  disciplinary  regulations,  which 
were  intended  as  means  to  subdue  passions,  to  estrange 
them  from  the  world  and  all  its  attractions,  and  lead  a spi- 
ritual life. 

During  his  stay  in  the  monastery,  among  the  many  in- 
structions that  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  I will  relate  the 
particulars  that  he  mentioned  respecting  the  former  dor 
ings,  and  the  final  conversion  of  the  Rahanda  Tsam- 
pooka*. 

* The  story  of  Eggid.it  ta  gives  us  an  insight  into  one  of  the  tenets  which 
was  held  by  that  ascetic,  ijm  interlocutor  reproached  him  with  worship- 
ping mountains,  trees  forests,  rivers  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  From  the 
expressions  made  use  of,  by  the  Burmese  translator,  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  a direct  allusion  is  made  to  Pantheistic  opinions.  \V6  kuvw 
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In  the  days  of  the  Budha  Ivathaba,  Thampooka,  or 
rather  the  being  who  in  the  present  existence  is  called  by 
that  name,  put  on  the  religious  dress  in  the  Thawatie 
country.  He  lived  in  a fine  monastery,  and  had  for  his 
supporters  the  best  and  richest  people  of  the  place.  On 
one  day,  aujiahan  belonging  to  another  country,  came  to 
his  monastery  and  begged  the  favor  to  be  allowed  to  live 
therein  for  some  time.  The  heartless  Tsarapooka  denied 
him  admittance,  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  but  toler- 
ated his  staying  in  the  verandah,  during  the  cold  season. 
The  people,  however,  actuated  by  better  feelings  than 
those  of  their  teacher,  brought  regularly  food  for  the 
head  of  the  house,  as  well  as  for  the  stranger,  for  whom 
they  felt  great  affection.  The  spiteful  Tsampooka  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  people  showing  marks  of  kindness 
and  benevolence  towards  his  hated  guest.  On  one  ocea- 

fchat  most  of  the  Indian  schools  of  philosophy  have  based  their  various 
systems  of  inethaphysics,  upon  that  most  erroneous  foundation.  According 
to  Pantheists,  this  world  is  not  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God  ; all  that 
exists,  is  hut  a manifestation  or  a developemcnt  of  the  substance  of  God, 
This  world  is  not  iho  work  of  God,  existing  as  distinct  from  its  maker,  but 
it  is  God  manifesting  himself  substantially  iu  all  things.  Who  could  then 
wonder  at  the  conduct  of  Tsampooka  1 llo  worshiped  God,  or  rather  that 
portiou  of  the  supreme  being,  whom  he  saw  in  the  great  and  mighty  sub- 
jects that  surrounded  him  aud  attracted  his  notice. 

Old  rtpin osa  of  the  17th  century,  and  his  unfortunately  too  numerous  fol- 
lowers of  this  century,  have  recast  into  hundred  different  moulds,  the  pan- 
theistic ideas  of  tiie  Hindu  Philosophers,  and  otter  to  the  intelligence  of 
their  hearers  an  1 readers,  through  an  almost  unintelligible  langua.o,  the 
Baine  deadly  food,  which  has  finally  produced  on  the  Hitidous’  mind,  tlio 
sad  results  which  wo  witness.  If  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  variety 
of  doctriues  which  the  Hindu  Philosophers  have  exhibited  in  the  field  of 
metaphysics,  we  would  be  soon  convinced  that  the  mod-srn  inetaphyciaus, 
who  nave  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  revelation,  have  not  advanced 
one  step  in  that  science,  and  that  the  divergence  in  their  opiuions.  is  but  a 
foithfull  representation  of  the  confusion  which,  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauges,  among  their  predecessors  in 
the  same  speculative  studies. 

It  appeurs  that  Tsampooka  was  in  his  days,  what  the  .logics  or  Hindoo 
penitents  are  up  to  our  time.  He  remained  on  his  rock,  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult position,  for  the  space  of  fifty- uvo  years,  exhibiting  himself  to  the 
crowd,  and  aimin  ' at  wining  their  admiration,  by  the  incredible  suffei  ings 
that  ho  voluntarily  submitted  to.  His  apparent  sanctity  was  made  up  of 
jriry  doubtful  material*.  He  pa-sed  off  himself,  for  a man.  who  could  remain 
without  eating,  and  who  was  gifted  witli  supernatural  powers.  Plain  hu- 
mility, which  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  true  knowledge  of  self,  was 
not  t)jc  favorite  virtue  of  our  spiritual  quack. 
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sion,  he  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  abuse  him  by  repeat- 
ing  the  following  coarse  expressions  i eat  dirt,  go  naked, 
and  sleep  on  the  bare  ground.  Such  an  inhuman  beha- 
vior met  soon  with  a condign  punishment.  The  wretch- 
ed Tsampookahad,  at  first,  to  endure  horrible  torments  in 
hell.  # 

On  his  return  to  the  seat  of  man  on  earth,  he  was 
born  from  respectable  parents,  but  he  was  always  prone 
from  his  infancy,  to  indulge  into  the  lowest  habits.  He 
would  secretly  steal  away,  and  actually  satiate  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  by  eating  the  most  disgusting  things : he 
would  not  bear  clothing,  but  run  about  in  a state  of  nak- 
edness : he  would  but  sleep  on  the  ground.  His  parents,  af- 
ter many  fruitless  attempts  to  correct  him,  resolved  to  make 
him  over  to  the  heterodox  ascetics.  Those  received  him. 
But  he  would  not  eat  in  company  of  his  brethren,  nor  go 
to  beg  with  them,  lie  profited  of  the  moment  they  were 
absent,  and  went  to  devour  the  excrements  he  could  find. 
His  excentric  and  disgusting  habits  were  soon  found  out, 
and  his  new  friends  said  one  to  the  other : let  this  man 
be  no  longer  allowed  to  live  with  us.  Should  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Kalian  Gaudama  hear  that  one  of  our  compa- 
ny is  behaving  in  such  a manner,  our  brotherhood  would 
become  a laughing  stock  to  them.  He  was,  therefore, 
expelled  from  this  place,  Tsampooka  went  to  take  his 
abode  on  a rock,  near  the  place  that  served  as  receptacle 
to  the  sewers  of  Radzagio.  On  that  rock,  he  remained 
in  the  most  fatiguing  posture : he  leaned  on  the  right 
hand  which  rested  on  the  rock,  and  also  on  his  right 
knee  ; the  left  leg  was  stretched,  and  the  left  arm  raised  up. 
He  kept  his  mouth  opened.  When  the  people  asked  him 
why  he  remained  w’ith  his  mouth  wide  opened,  as  a man 
who  incessantly  draws  air  in  his  Jungs,  he  answered  that 
refraining  from  the  .use  of  coarse  food,  he  was  feeding  on 
air  only : when  questioned  about  the  singular  position  of 
his  two  legs,  he  answered,  that,  were  he  to  stand  on  both 
legs,  the  earth  would  instantly  shake.  He  had  been  dur- 
ing fifty  five  years  in  that  end  position,  whbn  Gaudama, 
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Gloved  with  compassions  at  his  pitiable  condition,  went  in' 
person  to  convert  him.  He  began  to  relate  to  him  all 
what  he  had  done  during,  former  existences,  mentioning 
in  particular  the  sin  he  had  been  guilty  of.  towards  a bro- 
ther herttdt.  At  this  unexpected  declaration,  Tsampooka 
humbled  himself.  Budha  then  preached  to  him  his  law. 
The  repenting  Tsampooka  firmly  believed  in  all  that  was 
said  to  him'.  He,  then',  rose  up  and  with  a heart  over- 
flowing with  joy,  he  instantly  left  his  place,  followed  his 
new  master,  and  soon  became  a Rahanda.  His  proficien- 
cy in  science  and  virtue  was  such  that  he,  soon,  occupied 
a distinguished  rank  among  the  members  of  the  assembly. 

CffAFTER  IX. 

A rich  man  of  Thawattie,  named  Anatapein , becomes  a convert — Story 
of  Dzewacka — He  cures  Budha  of  a painful  distemper — The  peo- 
ple of  Wethalie  send  a deputation  to  Budha — Digression  on  the 
manner , Budha  spent  daily  his  time — Settling  of  a quarrel  between 
the  inhabilants  of  Kaulia  and  those  of  Kapilawot — New  converts  ate 
strengthened  in  their  faith — Thoodaudana’s  death  in  the  arms  of 
his  son — Queen  Palzapati  and  many  noble  Ladies  are  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Bahaness— Conversion  of  Kema , the  first  queen  of  Icing 
Fimpathara — Heretics  near  Thawaltte  are  confounded  by  the  dis- 
play of  miraculous  powers — Budha  goes  to  the  seat  of  Thawadein- 
tha , to  preach  the  law  to  his  mother. 

When  Budha  was  in  the  country  of  Radzagio,  a cer-' 
fain  rich  merchant,  named  Anatapein,  came  to  Radzagio,- 
with  five  hundred  carts  loaded  with  the  most  precious 
goods,  and  took  his  lodging  in  the  house  of  an  intimate 
friends  Whilst  living  with  his  friend,  he  heard  that 
GaiMama  hud  become  a Budha.  He  suddenly  was  seiz- 
ed with  an  earnest  desire  of  seeing  him’  and  hearing  his  doc- 
trine. On  a certain  day,  he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  pfcr- 
eeived,  reflected  tlirough  the  lattices  of  the  window,  some 
rays  of  an  uncommon  brightness.  He  went  in-  the  direction 
of  the  light  to1  the  place'  where  Budha  Was  preaching  the 
law.  He  listened  to  it  with'  great  attention',  and,  at  the 
end  of -the  discourse,  he  obtained  the  state  of  Thautapan. 
Twa  days  after,  he  made  a great  offering  to  Budhu  and  to* 
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the  Assembly,  and  requested  him  to  come  to  the  country  of 
Thawattie.  The  request  was  granted.  The  distance  to 
Thawattie  is  forty-five  youdzanas.  Anatapein  spent  enor- 
mous sums,  that  one  monastery  should  be  erected,  at  each 
youdzana  distance.  When  Budha  was  approaching,  the 
pious  merchant  arranged  as  follows  for  the  reception  of 
the  distinguished  visitor  and  presenting  to  him  a splendid 
monastery  called  Dzetawon,  which  he  had  made  ready 
for  him.  He  sent,  first,  his  son  richly  attired  with  five 
hundred  followers,  belonging  to  the  richest  families; 
then  followed  his  two  daughters  with  five  hundred  girls, 
all  decked  with  the  most  costly  ornaments.  Every  one 
carried  flags  of  five  different  colours.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  five  hundred  dames,  having  the  rich  man’s  wife 
at  their  head,  each  carrying  a pitcher  of  water.  Last  of 
all,  came  Anatapein,  with  five  hundred  followers,  all 
wearing  new  dresses.  Gaudama  let  the  crowd  walk  in 
front,  and  he  followed,  attended  by  all  the  Rahans. 
When  he  entered  the  grove,  he  appeared  as  beautiful  as 
the  peacock's  tail  when  completely  expanded.  Anata- 
pein asked  Gatidama  how  he  wished  the  donation  should 
be  made  and  effected ! Let  the  monastery  be  offered,  said 
Budha,  to  all  the  Rahans  that  may  come  in  future  to  this 
place,  from  what  quarter  soever.  Thereupon  the  rich 
man,  holding  a gold  vessel  of  water,  poured  its  contents 
on  the  hands  of  Budha,  saving : I present  this  monastery 
to  Budha  and  to  all  the  Rahans  that  may  come  hereafter 
to  reside  therein.  Budha  said  prayers  and  thanks  in 
token  of  his  accepting  the  offeriug.  Seven  days  were  de- 
voted to  making  this  great  offering,  and  during  four 
months,  uninterrupted  rejoicings  went  on,  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  great  and  solemn  donation.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  the  place,  and  the  expense  for  the  ceremony* 
enormous  sums  were  lavished.  During  the  era  of  for- 
mer Budhas,  this  very  place  had  always  been  purchased 
and  offered  to  them  and  their  disciples, 

— Here  is  found  narrated  in  full  the  history  of 
a celebrated  physician  named  Dzewaka.  As  such  story. 
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has  no  reference  whatever  to  Budha’s  career,  I will  give 
but  a very  succinct  account  of  it.] 

At  a certain  time, 81  when  Budha  lived  in  the  city  of 
liadzagio,  the  country  of  Wetlialie  was  made  rich;  gay 

, 81. — It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  motive  that  may  have  imluceil  the 
compiler  of  Emilia's  life,  to  iuscrt  iu  his  work  a long  episode  op  the  celebrate 
ed  physician  IJ/.ewaka  The  story  is  in  itself  uninteresting,  and  throws  no 
light  whatever  on  the  history,  .of  the  supposed  originator  or  reformer  of 
Mudhism.  Fpr  this  .reason  it  ha-f  been  thought  quite,  unnecessary  to  give 
a complete  translation  of  the  whole  passage.  The  name  of  D/.ewaka  is  quita 
familiar  with  the  adepts  of  the  medical  art  iff  Hannah.  Many  times  the 
writer  lias  made  inquiries  reflecting  the  works  of  the  Hippocrate  of  India, 
but  he  lias  never  been  able  to  meet  with  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  such 
compositions,  lienee  he  has  keen  led  to  suppose  that  the  father  of  medi- 
cine in  these  countries,  has  left  after  him,  no  writings  to  embqdy  the  results 
of  his  theoretical  and  practical  favorite  pursuits.  Surgery  appears  to  have 
Leon  no  novelty  to  our  great  Doctor,  since  we  see  him,  on  an  occasion,  ex- 
tracting from  the  liody  of  a prince,  by  means  of  an  incision,  a snake  that 
put  his  life  iu  jieriL 

The  numerous  quacks  who  in  Hannah  assume  the  name  of  physicians  and 
are  ever  ready  to  give  medicines  iu  all  cases,  even  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated,  arc  igqohant  of  the . Very  elements  of  the  .surgical  art.  'I  hey 
possess  a certain  immlier  of  remedies  made  up  with  plants,  which,  when 
applied  under  proper  circumstances  and  in  certain  cases,  work  out  wonder, 
fill  cures.  Hut  the  native  physicians,  unable  in  most  instances  to  discern 
the  true  symptoms  of  d scares.  give  remedies  at  random,  and  obtain,  in  too 
many  cases,  vesults  most  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  patient.  In  medicine  as 
well  as  in  religion,  ignoranco  begets  siqierstitiou,  ami  recourse  to  magical 
practices.  We  may  i ositively  assert  that  the  black  art  is,  with  native 
practitioners,  an  essential  concomitant  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  When 
» physician  has  exhausted  the  limited  stock  ol  remedies  that  he  possesses, 
and  lie  finds,  in  spite  of  hm  exertions,  that  the  disease  bids  defiance  to  hp> 
skill,  he  gravely  tells  the  relatives  of  the  patient  that  some  evil  spirit  is 
interfering  with  his  remedies,  and  that  he  must  be  expelled,  ere  there  could 
be  any  chance  of  relieving  the  sufferer  and  obtaining  liis  recovery.-  Whpre- 
tipou  a shed  is  erected  with  the  utmost  sliced,  on  a spot  close  to  the  house 
of  the  patient.  Offerings  of  rice,  fruits  amt  other  articles  are  made  to  tho 
pretended  evil  spint,  who  is  supposed  to  have  yotholdof  the  sufferer’s  body; 
Dances  of  the  most  frantic  olrarau'er  arc  carried  on  by  his  relatives.  Males 
will  only  officiate  in  default  of  females  ; preference  is  always  given  to  the 
latter.  Young  ends,  savs  tho  Burmese,  are  the  fittest  persons  for  the  occr- 
fjion,  as  it  is  suppose  l that  tho  evil  Nat  is  more  effectually  and  easily  pro-, 
pitiated  by  the  poxper  of  their  charms.  This  exercise  lasts  until  strength 
at  last  failing  them,  they  drop  down  in  a stato  of  complete  exhaustion  and 
prostration.  They  appear  to  have  lost  entirely  their  senses.  Dr  that  state, 
they  are  supjioseif  to  be  inspired  by  the  evil  spirit.  Interrogated  by  the 
physician  on  the  nature  of  tiro  disease,  and  the  pro|ior  remedies  to  lie  ap- 
plied for  eradicating  it,  they  give  answers,  or  rather  they  become  channels 
through  which  the  spirit,  satisfied  with  the  offerings  made  in  his  honor, 
condescends  to  declare  that  he  has  now  left  the  patient,  and  that  by  plac- 
ing Lira  under  a certain  treatment,  that  ho  fails  not  to"  indicate,  he  wilf 
2.-. 
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and  attractive  by  the  presence  of  a famous  courtezan.  A 
nobleman  of  Radzagio,  who  had  just  returned  from  that 
country,  narrated  to  the  King  all  that  he  liad  seen  at 
Wcthalie,  and  induced  the  monarch  to  set  up,  in  his  own 
kingdom,  some  famous  courtezan,  who  would  be  skilful  in 
music  and  dancing,  as  well  as  attractive  by  the  forms  and 
accomplishments  of  her  person.  Such  a person  having 
been  procured,  she  was,  by  the  munificence  of  the  King, 
placed  on  a most  splendid  footing,  and  one  hundred 
pieces  of  silver  were  to  be  paid,  for  each  evening’s  visit. 
The  King’s  son  being  rather  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  her 
place,  she  became  pregnant.  Aware  of  her  state,  the 
courtezan  affected  to  be  sick  until  her  confinement.  She 
directed  heT  servant  to  throw  out  the  newly  born  infant, 
On  a heap  of  rubbish,  in  some  lonely  and  distant  place. 
The  next  morning,  the  King’s  son  going  out  with  some 
attendants,  chanced  to  pass  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
infant  had  been  deposited.  His  attention  having  been 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  crows  hovering  close  by,  he 
Went  to  sec  what  it  was.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  saw 
an  infant  yet  breathing,  half  buried  in  rubbish.  Taken 
op  by  the  beauty  of  this  little  creature,  the  prince  order- 
ed the  child  Co  be  carried  to  the  palace,  where  he  was 
brought  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  He 
was  named  Dzcwaka,  which  means  life,  because  the 
prince,  when  he  found  him  out,  inquired  if  he  was  alive  ^ 
The  young  lad  haring  reached  the  years  of  discretion, 
was  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  palace,  not  attending  to 
any  business.  In  order  to  afford  relief  and  comfort  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  he  resolved  to  study  medicine.  He  re- 
paired to  Benores,  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of 
a famous  physician,  and  soon  became  eminent  by  his  ex- 
treme proficiency  in  the  profession.  Haring  left  his 
master,  and  begun  practice  in  his  own  name  and  for  his 
own  account,  Dzewaka  worked  the  most  wonderful  cures, 

soon  recover  his  health  Such  like  occurrences  are  exceedingly  common. 
They  are  called  by  the  Natives,  festivals  of  the  iVal-pan,  or  of  the  posiess  ng 
spirit. 
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which  soon  procured  to  him  unbounded  wealth  and  an 
extraordinary  reputation. 

Dzewaka  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  when  on  a 
certain  day,  Budha  happened  to  be  troubled  with  belly 
ache.  He  called  Ananda  and  said  that  he  wanted  some 
medicine  to  relieve  him  from  pain.  Ananda  went  to  the 
place  where  lived  the  celebrated  Dzewaka,  and  informed 
him  of  Budha’s  complaint.  The  doctor  ordered  first  a 
rubbing  of  oil,  which  was  to  be  repeated  three  days  after. 
This  remedy  not  having  a full  effect,  Dzewaka  took  three 
lily  flowers,  whereupon  he  spread  several  powders,  and 
came  to  Budha,  saying : Most  glorious  Phra,  here  is  one 
lily  flower,  please  to  smell  it ; this  will  be  followed  by 
ten  motions.  Here  is  a second  one  ; the  smelling  there- 
of will  produce  a similar  effect ; and  this  one  will  cause 
the  same  result.  Having  handed  over  the  three  flowers, 
the  doctor  paid  his  respects  to  Budha,  turned  on  the 
right  and  left  the  monastery. 

When  he  was  crossing  the  gate,  he  thought  within 
himself : I have  given  a medicine  calculated  to  cause 
thirty  motions,  but  as  the  complaint  is  rather  of  a 
serious  and  obstinate  character,  twenty-nine  motions 
only  will  take  place ; a warm  bath  would  be  requir- 
ed to  produce  the  thirtieth ; wTifh  his  reflection  he  de- 
parted. Budha  who  saw  all  that  passed  in  the  doctor’s 
mind,  called  Ananda  and  directed  him  to  prepare  a warm 
bath.  A little  while  after,  Dzewaka  came  back  to  Bud- 
ha, and  explained  to  him  his  prescription.  Budha  was 
soon  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  Dzewaka  told 
him  that  the  people  were  preparing  to  make  him  offer- 
ings. Maukalau  went  to  the  son  of  Thauna,  a rich  man, 
to  get  some  rice  from  a field  that  had  been  watered  with 
milk.  The  owner  gave  rice  to  Maukulan  and  urged  him 
to  partake  of  it,  assuring  him  that  there  was  some  other 
in  reserve  for  Budha ; Maukulan  assented.  After  the 
meal,  his  patta  was  cleaned  with  perfumed  water,  and 
filled  with  the  choicest  food.  Maukaian  took  it  to  Budha 
who  ate  it.  Afterwards  he  preached  the  law  tb  the  king 
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{ind  to  an  immense  crowd  ; amongst  them  was  Thauna’a 
pon.  They  all  obtained  the  first  degree  of  perfection,  but 
Thauna  reached  at  once  the  state  of  Arahat. 

Dzewaka  came  agaiu  to  Budha’s  presence,  and  request- 
ed the  favor  of  presenting  him  two  splendid  pieces  of 
cloth,  he  had  received  in  present  from  a king,  whom  he 
had  cured  of  a most  distressing  distemper.  Moreover,  he 
wished  that  the  Itahans  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
clothes  of  a better  sort,  than  those  they  were  wont  to 
wear.  Budha  received  the  two  pieces  and  preached  the 
law  to  the  donor,  who  attained  the  state  of  Thautapan. 
Dzewaka  rising  from  his  place,  wheeled  on  the  right  and 
departed. 

A little  while  after,  Gaudama  called  the  Itahans 
and  said  to  them : beloved  Bickus,  now  I give  permis- 
sion to  the  faithful  to  make  offerings  of  cloth  for  your 
dress. 81  Whoever  is  pleased  with  his  present  dress, 
let  him  wear  it ; whoever  is  disposed  to  receive  some 
other  from  the  people,  let  him  do  so.  But  I must  praise 
you  for  havidg  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  the  ancient 
dress.  The  people  of  the  city  having  heard  of  the  per- 

81  (hit.) — The  first  followers  of  I’.mlha,  observing  a mode  of  life  much 
resembling  that  of  the  ltathees.  had  hitherto  luado  use  of  the  dress  they 
had  purchased,  previous  to  their  leaving  the  world.  But  when  they  liccame 
professed  members  of  the  new' society,  they  were  submitted  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  tow  of  strict  ]h>verly,  and  had  to  do[wiid  eutiivly  on  public 
charity  for  the  obtaining  of  the  required  food  and  rivmcnf.  The  old  clothes 
brought  at  the  time  of  their  entering  the  society,  were  worn  out  and  unfit 
to  be  put  on.  Others'  were  to  lie  provided  for  by  some  means,  that  woulu 
not  wound  the  delicate  feeling  of  absolute  poverty  The  only  one  that  oc- 
curred, was  the  willing  and  lilierat 'dispositions  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
Budhist'coiimmriity.  ’ This  new  source  of  abundant  alms,  was  o|>ened  by 
our  Budha’ himself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  offering  made  by  Dzewaka.  De- 
siring likewise  to  doaway,  with  the  scruples  many  Religions  might  entertain 
respecting  tho  lioity  or  illicity  of  receiving  articles  of  dress,  Gaudama  laid 
jt  down  as  a regulation,  that  all  the  Religions  could  lawfully  accept  all  that 
might  be  willingly  offered  them  by  the  faithful.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we 
have  seen  the  founder  of  Rudhism  granting  to  his  followers,  permission  to 
receive  houses  and  lauded  properties,  presented  to  communities.  Now  tho 
same  legislator,  adhering  to  the  same  principle,  gives  a fuller  development 
thereto,  and  extends  to  articles  necessary  for  dross,  the  leave  to  receive  of- 
ferings of  this  description,  proffered  by  tho  faithful  to  the  Religious.  In 
the  book  of  Budhist  ordinations,  or  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Patzin,  men- 
tion is  maue  of  these  two  sorts  of  permissions  giveu  to  the  Itahans. 
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mission  given  to  the  Itahans,  offered  at  once  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  who  made  of- 
ferings to  the  same  amount. 

A little  while  after  this,  Budha  received  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Wethalic  people  inviting  him  to  visit 
their  country.  Here  is  the  reason  of  the  invitation.  The 
couutry  was  very  rich  and  flourishing.  The  Malla  prin- 
ces governed  it  each  by  turn,  for  a certain  space  of  time. 
On  a sudden,  a terrific  pestilence  desolated  the  land, 
which  was  in  a short  time,  strewed  with  dead  bodies  in 
every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  so  great  a calamity, 
some  advised  to  propitiate  the  Nats,  by  making  offerings 
to  them  ; others  said  that  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the 
great  teachers ; a third  party  insisted  upon  calling,  in 
their  aid,  the  great  Gaudama,  who  had  appeared  in  this 
world  for  the  purpose  of  saving  mankind.  The  last  opi- 
nion prevailed.  Having  ascertained  that  he  lived  at 
Radzagio,  a great  number  of  Princes,  Pounhas  and  No- 
bles went  to  Radzagio,  with  great  presents  for  king  Pim- 
pathara,  to  induce  him  to  allow  the  great  teacher,  to  come 
to  their  country.  The  object  of  their  mission  having  be- 
come known,  Budha  agreed  to  go.  He  sallied  forth  from 
the  Weloowon  monastery,  attended  by  the  king  as  far  as 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Having  reached  the 
northern  one,  he  was  received  with  every  possible  mark 
of  the  highest  respect  and  veneration.  As  soon  as  he 
set  his  feet  in  the  country,  a heavy  rain  fell  which  almost 
deluged  the  land.  The  water  carried  away  the  dead  bo- 
dies. The  atmosphere  was  purified,  the  pestilence  ceas- 
ed, and  all  the  sick  recovered,  Op  the  fifth  day  after 
the  full  moon  of  Nayon,  (June),  Budha  having  conferred 
such  a favor  to  the  people  of  Wethalie,  left  that  country 
and  returned  to  Radzagio,  which  he  reached  on  the  full 
moon  of  Watso,  (July),  just  in  time  to  spend  the  fourth 
season  in  the  Weloowon  monastery. 

Here  is  inserted  a short  sketch  of  the  manner  Budha 
spent  his  days  during  the  rainy  season,  which  the  transla- 
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tor  has  found  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  he  has  had  before 
him.  Each  day  was  divided  into  live  parts,  and  a certain 
occupation  was  reserved  to  each  part.  1.  Budha  generally 
rose  at  an  early  hour,  a little  after  day  break,  washed  his 
face,  rinced  his  mouth,  and  dressed.  He  then  retired 
into  a private  apartment.  With  his  all-seeing  eye9,  he 
glanced  over  all  creatures,  carefully  examined  the  amount 
of  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  the  real  nature  of  their 
dispositions.  The  reason  for  his  taking  a survey  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  all  beings,  was  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
positions of  the  various  beings  and  discern  those  wno 
were  prepared  to  hear  the  preaching  of  truth,  from  those 
who,  an  account  of  their  demerits,  were,  as  yet,  unpre- 
pared for  receiving  beneficially  for  themselves  such  a 
great  favor.  When  this  was  done,  he  put  on  his  full 
canonical  dress,  and,  with  the  mendicant’s  pot,  under  his 
arm,  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  his  food.  He  invariably 
directed  his  steps  towards  those  places  where  he  knew 
that  his  preachings  would  be  heard  with  beneficial  results. 
At  a time,  he  went  alone;  at  other  times,  he  was  attended 
with  a certain  number  of  his  disciples.  His  countenance 
bespoke  an  unaffected  modesty  and  an  inimitable  mildness. 
Occasionally,  he  allowed  a display  of  wonders  to  take 
place.  Musical  instruments  emitted  of  themselves,  sweet 
tunes,  which,  revealing  to  the  people  the  coming  of  Bud- 
ha, rejoiced  their  heart  and  disposed  them  to  bestow 
abundant  alms,  and  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  law. 
Some  of  the  hearers  became  Upasakas,  others  Thauta- 
pans,  &c.,  &c.,  agreably  to  everyone’s  disposition.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  monastery. 

2.  As  soon  as  he  had  arrived,  he  washed  his  feet, 
and  during  the  ablution,  he  had  his  disciples  assem- 
bled round  him,  and  said  to  them : beloved  Bickus,  be 
ever  watchful,  and  attentive,  with  a mind  ever  prone 
to  reflexion.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the 
nature  of  man,*  to  hear  the  law',  to  become  perfect, 

* It  was  at  that  moment  that  Qaudama  delighted  to  reveal  to  his  disci- 
ples, the  most  startling  points  of  his  doctrine,  and  made  them  familiar 
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to  obtain  the  state  of  Rahanda,  and  to  arrive  to  the 
condition  of  a Budha.  He  then  pointed  out  to  them 
some  subjects  of  meditation.  Many  of  the  disciples  de- 
voted themselves  to  mental  labor ; some  combined  toge- 
ther manual  and  mental  exertions  ; others  withdrew  in 
lonely  places,  at  the  foot  of  some  trees,  and  in  the  caves  of 
neighboring  hills.  Budha,  then,  took  his  meal,  and  re- 
tired for  a while,  alone,  in  his  own  private  apartment. 
When  he  arose  a little  after  midday,  he,  anew,  contem- 
plated all  the  beings  and  fixed  his  attention  on  those  that 
Were  to  come  and  receive  his  instructions.  lie  soon  came 
out  and  at  once  began  to  impart  instruction  to  all  those 
that  had  arrived  from  what  place  so  ever.  When  the  in- 
struction was  completed,  the  people  withdrew.  3.  After 
the  people’s  departure,  Budha  bathed,  and  took  a walk, 
in  the  open  verandah  of  the  monastery.  Ilis  mat,  cu- 
shion, &c.,  were  spread  in  a becoming  and  opened  place. 
The  Rahans  hastened,  at  that  hour,  to  come  and  commu- 
nicate freely  the  result  of  their  mental  exertions.  When 
they  wanted  some  explanations,  they  were  encouraged  to 
put  him  questions,  which  were  instantly  answered  ; and 

with  certain  tenets  upon  wtrch  lie  laid  much  stress.  lie  wisheil  that  what 
ho  looked  upon,  as  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  should  become  fa- 
miliar to  them.  No  doubt  he  intended  that  those  favorite  topics  should 
become  the  spiritual  food  upon  which  his  disciples  minds  should  feed  dur- 
ing the  hours  devoted  to  meditation.  Those  who  are  uninitiated  in  tin 
doctiines  . f Budhism,  will  not  understand  the  meaning  of  such  an  expres- 
sion : it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  nature  of  man  .Such  a language  is,  how- 
ever, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  system  A being, 
who  is  in  one  of  the  four  states  of  punishment,  that  of  an  animal,  for  in- 
stance, shall  have,  in  many  mstuioes,  to  pass  through  an  immense  number 
of  various  existences,  ere  l.o  can  escape  from  the  circle  of  animals'  exis- 
tances,  ami  at  last  emerge  into  that  ot  man.  To  give  Us  an  idea  of  the  ox- 
cessive  difficulties  a living  has  to  encounter,  they  make  use  of  the  following 
comparison.  Let  us  suppose  that  a needle  lie  dropped  from  one.  Af  tho 
seats  of  Brahmas,  and  at  tho  same  time,  a man  on  earth  lie  keeping 
another  needle  the  point  of  upwards.  It  will  lie  more  easy  for  tho  two 
needles'  extremities  to  oomo  in  contact  one  with  the  other,  than  it  will  bo  to 
a being  in  the  condition  of  animal  to  reach  tho  state  of  mail.  On  tho  samo 
principle,  one  can  easily  imagine  what  mighty  efforts  must  be  made  during 
countless  existences,  cro  a simple  man  may  obtain  all  tho  qualifications 
necessary  for  enabling  him  to  become  a Budha.  The  theory  of  Uatidama,  on 
this  point,  resembles  much  that  of  some  modern  thinkers  on  the  perfectibili- 
ty of  man,  to  an  almost  infinite  degree. 
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they  received  submissively  the  answers  which  he  condes- 
cended to  give  to  them.  This  exercise  lasted  until  it  was 
dark.  The  disciples  retired  from  their  master’s  presence; 
4.  After  their  departure,  the  Nats  and  other  celestial 
beings  were  admitted.  .Budha  conversed  with,  and  in- 
structed, them  until  nearly  midnight. 

5.  Budha  then,  walked  a while  to  relieve  his  limbs  from 
extreme  lassitude,  and  went  into  his  apartment  to  take 
some  rest.  He  rose  very  early,  and  began  to  review  the 
beings  who,  during  the  days  of  former  Budhas,  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  exertions  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  and  in  the  high  mental  attainments. 

During  one  of  his  usual  benevolent  errands  through  the 
country,  Gaudama  converted  Ouggasena,  his  wife  and  com- 
panions. Here  is  an  abridged  narrative  of  that  event.  Oug- 
gasena was  the  son  of  a rich  man.  In  the  time  of  his  youth,' 
a company  of  comedians  came  to  Radzagio  and  exhibited 
during  seven  days  in  the  presence  of  king  Pimpathara,  and 
his  court.  Our  young  man,  with  many  of  his  companions 
attended  the  exhibition.  On  a sudden,  he  became  pas- 
sionately fond  of  a rope  dancing  girl,  who  performed  ma- 
ny feats  with  an  accomplished  grace,  and  an  uncommon  ad- 
dress. Despite  his  parents’  remonstrances  and  entrea- 
ties, he  sacrificed,  to  his  ungoverned  passion,  all  consi- 
derations and  he  married  the  damsel.  In  his  new  situa- 
tion, he  had  no  alternative,  but  to  learn  the  art  of  rope  dan- 
cing, tumbling  feats,  and  standing  in  various  attitudes  on' 
the  extremity  of  posts  or  masts  sometimes  sixty  cubits 
high.  During  his  noviciate,  he  had  to  bear  the  laugh 
and  taunts  of  his  wife  and  of  his  new  friends.  By 
dint  of  exertions  he  became  proficient  in  the  art  of 
performing  tumblers  feats  with  a surprising  agility.  On 
one  day,  it  was  announced  at  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
that  Ouggasena  was  to  perform  on  the  top  of  a post  sixty 
cubits  high.  An  immense  crowd  of  citizens  went  out 
with  great  eagerness,  to  see  the  performance.  When  the 
amusements  had  just  begun,  Budha  happened  to  pass  by 
with  a number  of  disciples.  He  desired  Maukalan  to  go 
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ahead,  and  begin  to  preach  to  Ougfjasena.  Soon  he  came 
up  himself  in  person,  and  converted,  the  Juggler,  who 
forthwith  descended  from  his  mast,  prostrated  before 
Budha  and  asked  to  be  admitted  a member  of  the 
Assembly.  After  further  instructions  he  obtained  the 
science  of  Rahanda.  His  wife,  and  all  the  company  be- 
came likewise  converts.* 

Budha  had  now  fulfilled  the  promise  he  had,  before, 
made  to  the  Ruler  of  Kadzaglo,  to  spend  three  conse- 
cutive seasons,  in  his  royal  city.  lie  went  over  to  the 
Wethalie  country,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  a fine  place, 
in  the  midst  of  a forest  of  Sala  trees,  called  Mahawon. 
Whilst  he  enjoyed  himself  in  that  place,  a quarrel  hap- 
pened between  that  portion  of  the  people  of  Kappila  and 
that  of  Kaulia,  who  lived  on  both  banks  of  the  little  river 
Rauhani.  The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  the  irrigation  of 
paddy  fields.  The  small  river  had  been  duly  barred,  but 

* Tin-  conversion  of  Onggasena  au<l  of  his  companions,  procured  by  the 
direct  intervention  of  Hudba  himself,  is  another  instance  of  tho  truly  liberal 
epirit  which  animated  Abe  meat  I’reacher.  flis  law  was  intended  for  all, 
without  exception.  The  profession  of  these  individuals  whom  ho  so  pecu- 
liarly selected,  was  far  from  bein'  a respectable  one.  Tho  proud  Brahmin 
would  not  have  condesceU'lod  to  lake  notice  of  people  who,  in  bis  opinion, 
had  lowered  themselves  so  low.  But  the  new  teacher,  though  born  from 
parents  belonging  to  a high  caste,  entirely  free  from  tho  prejudices  incul- 
cated by  the  narrow  spirit  of  casta,  rose  himself  to  such  a high  position,  as 
to  look  upon  man,  whatever  Ids  condition  or  position  might  he,  as  a fallow 
being  fully  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  his  instructions.  This  is  one  of  the, 
most  sti  iking  features  of  his  preachings,  its  universality  as  regards  persons 
and  places.  It  enables  us  to  account  for  tho  rapid  ami  astonishing  diffusion 
of  Ids  doctrines,  through  so  many  countries.  It  constitutes  tho  essential 
and  cap:tal  difference  between  the  two  great  systems  which,  in  days  long 
passed  by,  have  contested  for  the  religious  supremacy  over  the  Indiau  i’oiiiu- 
fcula. 

In  the  subsequent  story  of  Thoodaudana’s  illness,  we  see  Budha  first, 
then  Ananda.  Thariputra  and  Mankala.i  relieving  the  illustrious  patient 
from  his  bodily  distemper,  by  invoking,  not  tho  luterferenee  of  a supreme 
Being  whom  thev  ignore,  but  "a  certain  power  or  influence  connected  with 
former  good  deeds.  A great,  na> . a miraculous  effect  is  produced  tty  tho 
agency  of  a cause  which  no  one  but  a Hu  didst  can  understand.  He  has  re- 
coil I'se  to  tan  ortho  infiuence  remltiug  from  meritorious  actions  as  to  a 
mighty  agent  who  has  the  power  t o work  any  desire  ! result  so  ever.  But  how 
can  a man  by  his  own  will,  control  the  influence  of  his  good  actions,  so  as  to 
produce  a graud  effect  in  no  wav  short  of  a miracle,  it  is  a thiug  which 
can,  in  no  rational  way,  be  explained  or  accounted  for. 

26 
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on  account  of  an  unusual  drought,  there  was  not  water 
enough  for  supplying  the  quantity  required  for  the  fields 
on  both  banks.  One  party  wanted  to  have  all  the  water, 
the  other  demurred.  Ifence  a dispute,  arose  which, 
wild-fire-like,  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  all 
over  both  countries.  A general  appeal  to  arms  ensued, 
and  in  a short  time,  both  armies  stood,  facing  each  other, 
in  battle  array. 

At  an  early  hour,  Budha  having  risen  from  his  couch, 
cast  as  usual,  a glance  over  all  beings.  He  soon  saw  the 
feud  that  existed  between  the  country  of  his  birth,  and 
that  of  Kaulia.  Moved  with  compassion  over  the  mise- 
ries that  people,  blinded  by  a furious  passion,  were  to  bring 
over  themselves,  he  went  through  the  air,  and  stood  over 
and  above  the  stream,  which  separated  the  two  armies. 
Rays  of  glory  beaming  out  of  his  person,  soon  attracted 
general  attention.  Both  parties  laid  down  their  arms 
and  prostrated,  worshiping  him.  He  said  to  them : 
Princes  and  warriors,  hearken  to  my  words.  Which  is 
the  most  valuable,  a small  quantity  of  water,  or  the  lives 
of  countless  beings  and  in  particular  the  lives  of  Princes  ? 
They  answered : of  course  the  lives  of  Princes  and  war- 
riors is  most  valuable.  If  so,  retorted  Budha,  lay  aside 
your  passion,  conquer  your  anger,  throw  away  your 
weapons  of  destruction ; love  each  other,  and  live  in 
peace.  Both  parties,  by  a low  and  prolonged  tone  of 
voice,  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  wrhat  they  had  done, 
and  their  sincere  desire  to  follow  his  instructions.  He 
preached  to  them  the  law,  with  such  an  impressive  and 
convincing  manner,  that,  on  the  spot,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Noblemen  of  Kappila,  and  the  same  number  of  Kaulia 
asked  for  admittance  among  the  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly. 

The  instruction  tl}ey  had  heard  and  which  had  deter- 
mined their  vocation,  had  not  had  time  to  cast  deep  roots 
in  their  hearts.  They  scon  regretted  their  home,  their 
families  and  their  former  gay  life.  Budha  who  saw  what 
was  going  on  in  their  60uls,  said  to  them : will  you  corqe 
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with  me,  and  enjoy  yourself  on  the  green  banks  of  the 
beautiful  lake  Kontala.  They  joyfully  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. By  the  power  inherent  in  his  nature,  Budha  took 
them  through  the  air,  and  soon  reached  the  lake.  They 
alighted  on  its  banks.  Delighted  with  the  beautiful  sce- 
nery that  surrounded  them,  and  ignorant  of  the  new  ob- 
jects which  they  saw,  they  interrogated  Budha  about  the 
names  of  the  new  plants  and  fruits  they  perceived.  Gau- 
daraa  condescended  to  answer  all  their  questions.  Whilst 
this  engaged,  they  saw  the  king  of  the  birds  of  the  lake, 
resting  on  the  branch  of  a tree.  On  a sudden,  five  hundred 
birds  of  the  same  kiud  came  crowding  round  their  chief, 
and  by  their  cries  and  various  attitudes,  testified  of  the 
happines  they  felt  at  being  in  his  company. 

The  new  converts  wondered  at  the  admirable  instinct  of 
those  birds,  and  communicated  to  each  other,  their  mutual 
surprise.  As  an  accomplished  teacher,  Budha  availed 
himself  of  the  opportune  moment  ami  said  to  them  in  a 
mild  manner : beloved  disciples,  what  you  see  now  and 
admire,  is  the  lively  and  true  image  of  my  family.  So 
effectually  was  the  instruction  conveyed,  that  they  all,  at 
once,  became  Thautapan,  and  no  longer  thought  of  return- 
ing into  the  world.  By  the  virtue  inherent  in  their  new 
position,  they  were  enabled  to  fly  through  the  air,  and 
they  returned  with  Budha  into  the  Mahawon  residence. 

On  their  arrival,  Budha  began  his  fifth  season,  in  that 
same  place.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  that  season,  in  the 
month  of  Wakhaong,  (August),  that  he  heard  that  his 
father  had  been  seized  with  a violent  distemper,  which 
left  him  no  rest,  neither  day  nor  night.  Sensible  of  his 
approaching  end,  Thoodaudaua  ardently  wished  to  see  his 
son  for  the  last  time.  In  the  morning  at  the  hour,  when 
Budha  was  reviewing  all  beings  and  examining  with  a 
Compassionate  heart,  their  respective  condition,  he  saw  the 
sad  and  painful  position  of  his  royal  father.  He  iustantly 
summoned,  by  the  means  of  Ananda,  a select  band  of  dis- 
ciples, and  flying  through  the  air,  he  alighted  with  his 
company  in  front  of  the  palace.  Without  a moment’s  de- 
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lay,  he  ascended  to  the  superior  apartments  and  set  on  a' 
place  prepared  for  him,  near  the  head  of  the  couch  upon1 
which  lay  the  royal  patient'. 

Budha  recollecting  himself  a while,  and  then  laying 
one  of  his  hands  on  his  father’s  head,  said:  by  the  virtue 
of  the  merits  I have  acquired  during  countless  existences  ; 
by  the  power  of  the  fruits  gathered  during  forty-nine  days, 
round  the  tree  Bodi,  let  this  head  be  forthwith  relieved 
from  all  paiu.  It  happened  so,  in  the  twinkling  of  the' 
eye.  Nan  or  Nanda,  the  younger  brother  of  Budha,  the* 
son  of  his  aunt  Patzapati,  holding  the  right  hand  of  his 
father,  said  with  a fervent  earnestness : by  the  merits  that 
I have  obtained  at  the  feet  of  Budha,  let  this  right  hand 
be  freed  from  all  pain.  And  perfect  cure  instantly  fol- 
lowed. Ananda,  Phra’s  first  cousin,  held  the  left  arm. 
Thariputra  laid  his  hand  on  the  back,  Maukalan,  grasped 
the  feet.  All  of  them,  with  a similar  faith,  uttered  such 
like  prayers,  and  the  same  happy  result  invariably  follow- 
ed. Thoodaudnna  was  delivered  from  all  pain.  But  he 
continued  to  remain  very  weak. 

Budha  profited  of  that  favorable  opportunity,  preached- 
to  his  father  the  law  of  mutability,  and  gave  him  many  and' 
truly  seasonable  instructions,  on  that  most  important  subject. 
With  such  a persuasive  language  did  he  expound  this  fa- 
vorite doctrine,  that  his  father,  became  at  once,  a Rahanda. 
At  the  same  time,  he  distinctly  informed  him,  that  seven 
days  lienee,  the  end  of  his  life  would  inevitably  happen. 
Thoodaudana  perfectly  prepared  to  the  new  change,  that 
is  to  say,  to  death,  by  his  son’s  instructions,  and  thorough- 
ly resigned,  saw  before  him  the  true  state  of  Neibban,- 
and  said : now  I clearly  perceive  the  instability’  of  all  things, 
I am  free  from  all  passions.  I am  completely  disentangled 
from  the  trammels  of  existence.  Rocking  himself  in  the 
bosom  of  these  comforting  truths,  he  spent  happily  the 
few  days,  he  had  as  yet  to  live.  On  the  last  day,  and 
for  the  last  time,  he  paid  his  respects  to  Budha  by  worship- 
ping him.  Sitting,  then,  on  his  couch  the  royal  patient 
humbly  asked  pardon  in  the  presence  of  all  his  attendants, 
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for  all  offences  he  had  committed  by  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds.  Having  performed  this  act  of  sincere  humility, 
he  consoled  his  wife  Patzati  who  was  bathed  in  her 
tears,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  several  times  repeated  before  them  the  great 
truth : that  all  beings  when  coming  into  existence, 
have,  within  themselves  inherent  in  their  nature,  a 
principle  of  death  that  hurries  them  to  their  end  and 
dissolution : that  the  same  principle  that  has  brought 
near  and  united  beings  together,  is  always  opposed,  and, 
at  last  overpowered  by  the  opposite  one,  that  tends  to  se- 
perate  them.  He,  then,  placidly  laid  on  his  couch  and' 
gently  breathed  his  last,  in  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of 
Wakhaong,  on  a Saturday,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  the 
year  of  the  Eetzana  era  107,  at  the  advanced  age  of  97 
years. 

Gaudama,  after  his  father's  demise,  when  all  the  Ita- 
lians were  assembled  round  the  death  bed,  said  to  them : 
beloved  Bickus,  behold  my  father’s  remains.  He  is  no 
longer  what  he  was  a little  while  ago.  He  has  under- 
gone the  change.  No  one  can  offer  an  effectual  and 
lasting  resistance  to  the  principle  of  death,  inherent  in 
dll  beings.  Be  diligent  in  the  practice  of  good  works  : 
follow  steadily  the  four  roads  leading  to  perfection;  Af- 
ter this  lecture,  he  consoled  his  aunt  Patzapati  and  the 
other  ladies  of  the  court,  who,  with  disheveled  hairs,  were 
wailing  aloud  and  striking  their  breasts.  He  minutely  ex- 
plained to  them  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  great 
principle  of  mutability,  which  pervades  all  beings,  .and 
infallibly  leads  them  to  destruction,  by  the  separation  of 
their  constitutive  parts. 

When  the  instruction  was  finished,  Budha  directed 
Kathaba  to  go  and  prepare  the  spot  on  which  the  funeral 
and  the  cremation  of  the  corpse  were  to  take  place.  Aided 
by  Thariputra,  he  washed  the  corpse  which  was  subse- 
quently placed  in  great  state,  on  a magnificent  and  lofty 
catafalco  raised  for  the  purpose.  The  Princes  of  Thek- 
kara,  Thoopawa  and  Weritzara  came  to  attend  the  royul- 
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funeral  and  offer  presents.  The  corpse  was  carried  pro- 
cessionallv  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  at  the 
sound  of  all  musical  instruments.  Budha  in  person,  re- 
ceived the  corpse  and  laid  it  on  the  funeral  pile.  To  no 
one  else,  would  he  leave  the  honorable  and  pious  task  of 
setting  fire  to  it.  On  that  occasion,  there  took  place  an 
undescribable  outburst  of  wailings  and  lamcntings.  The 
impassible  Budha  preached  the  law,  on  that  occasion. 
He  left  aside  all  praises  in  behalf  of  the  deceased.  He 
was  satisfied  with  announcing  the  law ; and  countless 
beings,  both  among  men  and  Nats  obtained  the  deliver- 
ance. 

After  the  loss  of  her  royal  husband,  Queen  Patzapati 
profoundly  impressed  with  all  that  she  had  seen  and 
heard,  desired  to  renounce  the  world  and  embrace  a reli- 
gious mode  of  life.  For  that  purpose,  she  came  to  the 
presence  of  Budha,  and  asked  three  times  the  permission 
to  follow  her  inclination  and  become  Rahaness.  Three 
times  the  solicited  favor  was  denied  her.  Budha,  then, 
left  his  own  native  country,  and  returned  to  Wethalie, 
fixing  his  abode  in  the  Gutagaia  thala  monastery,  in  the 
Mahawon  forest. 

Budha  had  not  been  long  in  this  place,  when  he  had 
to  grant  the  request  he  had  at  first  refused  to  his  aunt 
Patzapati.  The  wives  of  the  Princes  of  the  Kappila  and 
Kaulia  countries,  w ho,  to  the  number  of  500,  had  recent- 
ly renounced  the  world,  desired  also  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  before  them  by  their  husbands.  They  went  to 
the  Queen’s  apartments,  and  communicated  to  her,  their 
design,  entreating  her  to  help  them  in  obtaining  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes.  Patzapati,  not  only  promised  them 
her  support,  but  expressed  the  determination  to  join  their 
company.  As  a token  of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
their  resolution,  all  the  Ladies  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, cut  their  beautiful  black  hairs,  put  on  a dress  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  pious  intentions,  and  resolutely  set 
out,  on  foot,  in  the  direction  of  the  Wethalie  country. 

Unused  to  such  bodily  exertions,  the  pious  pilgrims  suf- 
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fered  much  during  their  long  journey.  At  last,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  covered  with  dust,  they  arrived  near  the 
Mahawon  manastery.  They  respectfully  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  requested  an  interview  with  Ananda.  The  lat- 
ter having  ascertained  from  their  own  mouth,  the  object 
of  their  pious  and  fatiguing  errand,  hastened  into  the 
presence  of  Budha,  and  entreated  him  to  grant  the  ear- 
nest and  praise-worthv  demand  of  his  aunt  and  of  the 
other  ladies,  her  companions.  On  hearing  the  request, 
Budha,  for  a while,  remained  silent,  as  if  deliberating  on 
the  answer  he  had  to  give.  Then  he  said  : Ananda,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  allow  women  to  embrace  the  religious 
state ; otherwise,  my  institutions  shall  not  last  long.  Anan- 
da undismayed  by  that  reply,  respectfully  reminded  Bud- 
ha of  all  the  favors  he  had  received  from  Patzapati,  who 
had  nursed  and  brought  him  up,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  tenderness,  from  the  day  his  mother  died,  when  he 
was  but  seven  days  old,  and  represented  with  a fervent 
earnestness,  the  good  dispositions  of  the  pious  postulants. 
Budha’s  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  persuasive  lan- 
guage of  the  faithful  .Ananda.  He  asked  whether  wo- 
men could  observe  the  eight  precepts : and  added  that  in 
case  they  would  consent  to  bind  themselves  to  a correct 
observance  of  them,  they  might  be  admitted  as  members 
of  the  Assembly. 

Bully  satisfied  with  the  answer  he  had  obtained,  the 
venerable  Ananda  saluted  Budha,  and  hastened  to  the  gate 
of  the  monastery,  where  his  return  was  impatiently  await- 
ed. On  hearing  the  good  news,  Patzapati  in  the  name  of 
her  companions,  spoke  to  Ananda ; venerable  - Ananda, 
we  all  rejoice  that  the  favor  so  often  asked  for,  has  been 
at  last  granted  into  us.  As  a young  maid,  who  has  bath- 
ed, and  washed  her  hairs,  is  anxiously  desirous  to  put  on 
her  fine  ornaments ; as  she  receives  with  delight,  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  nose  gays  that  are  offered  to  her, 
so  we  are  longing  for  the  eight  precepts,  and  wish  for 
admittance  into  the  Assembly.  They  all  promised  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  their  new  profession,  to  the  end  of 
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their  lives.  Yathaudara  and  Dzanapada-kaliani  were 
among  those  converts.  They  all,  owing  to  their  former 
meritorious  works,  became  subsequently  Rahandas. 

One  of  the  new  female  converts,  seemed  to  have  re- 
tained as  yet  a certain  admiration  of,  and  fondness  for, 
her  handsome  features,  and  secretly  prided  herself  on  her 
beauty.  Buoha,  who  quickly  perceived  the  latent  enemy 
lurking  in  the  folds  of  her  heart,  resorted  to  the  following 
.expedient  to  correct  her.  On  a certain  day,  when  the 
proud  and  vain  woman  was  in  his  presence,  he  created, 
in  an  instant,  a consummate  beauty,  who  as  much  exceed- 
ed her  in  perfection  of  form,  as  the  snow  white-swan  sur- 
passes the  black  crow.  "Whilst  she  looked  on  this  sud- 
denly appearing  rival,  with  somewhat  jealous  eves,  Bud- 
ha  caused  the  beauty  of  his  creation  to  appear  on  a sud- 
den, very  old  with  a wrinkled  face  and  an  emaciated 
frame,  and  to  exhibit  on  her  person,  all  the  various  and 
disgusting  inroads  which  the  most  loathsome  dcseases 
make  on  the  human  body.  The  change  acted  as  an  elec  trie 
shock  on  the  young  religious  woman.  When  Gaudama 
perceived  the  change,  and  that  she  w’as  so  horrified  at  such  a 
sight,  that  she  was  nearly  fainting,  he  said  to  her:  behold, 
my  daughter,  the  faithful  foreshowing  of  what  shall  inevita- 
bly happen  to  that  form  you  are  so  proud  of.  lie  had 
scarcely  spoken  those  words,  than  she  w as  instantly  and  for 
ever  cured  of  her  vanity. 

Budha  left  Wet’aalie  and  went  on  the  Makula  moun- 
tain, where  he  spent  his  sixth  season.  During  his  stay 
in  that  place,  thousands  of  people  were  converted  and 
.obtained  the  deliverance.  At  the  end  of  that  season, 
Budha  went  to  Radzagio  and  staid  in  the  Weloowon 
monastery. 

It  was  at  that  time,  that  Kema  the  first  queen  of  king 
Pimpat'nara,  proud  qf  her  rank,  youth  aud  beauty,  was  at 
last  converted.  Up  to  that  time,  she  had  obstinately  re- 
fused to  see  Budha  and  hear  his  doctrine.  On  a certain 
day,  the  Queen  went  to  visit  a garden,  which  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Weloowon  grove.  By  a contrivance  of 
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the  King,  her  husband,  she  was  brought,  almost  against 
her  will,  in  the  presence  of  Budha,  who  worked  out 
the  spiritual  cure  of  her  foolish  vanity  by  a process  simi- 
lar to  the  one  above  mentioned.  He  ca,usea  a beautiful 
female  of  his  creation,  to  pass  successively  in'  the  queen’s 

Sresence,  through  the  various  stages  of  old  age,  disease  and 
eath.'  Her  mind  having  thus,  been  well  prepared  to  hear 
his  instructions,  Budha  gave  her  a lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  miseries  attending  the  body.  It  had-  the  de- 
sirable effect  to  convert  her  in'  so'  perfect  a manner  that 
she  entered  into  the  current  of  perfection,  and  became 
Thautapan.  After  having  obtained  the  consent  of  her 
lord,  she  was  upon  her  pressing  solicitations,  admitted  in 
the  religious  order.  She  became  a Rahanda,  and  among  the 
female  members  of  the  Assembly,  she  ranked  as  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  right.  Such  a glorious  change  was  owing  to 
her  former  merits. 

On  a certain'  day,  a rich  man  of  the  country  of  Radza- 
gio,  went  to  enjoy  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Granges.,  That  man  was  not  a disciple  of  Budha,  nor  was 
ne  holding"  the  doctrines  of  the  opposite  party.  He 
Steered  a middle  course  between  both  doctrines,  with  a, 
mind  disposed,  however,  to  embrace  such  opinions  as  would 
Appear  to  him  based  oh  the  best  and  strongest  evidence.1 
Chance  offered  to  him'  a favorable  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  Budha  over  his  opponents. 
He  saw  a log,  of  sandal  wood  floating  on  the  stream,  took 
ft  up  and  had  a beautiful  patta  made  of  it.  When  finish- 
ed, he  wrote  u^on  it  these  words : He  who  can  fly  in'  the 
air,  let  him  take  it.  The  patta  was  raised  on  the  top  of 
a succession  of  hampers  tied  together,  sixty  cubits  high. 
Some  heretics  living  in  the  neighborhood  asked,  on  several 
occasions,  from  the  rich  man  to  get  down  the  patta  for  them ; 
but  he  answered  them  that  he  wouidgive  it  only  to'him  who, 
by  flight,  could  reach  it.  The  head  man  of  those  heretics 
feigned  to  prepare  himself  to  fly  ; but  when  he  was  ex- 
tending his  arms,  and  raising  one  of  his  feet,  his  disciples,! 
according  to  a preconcerted  plan,  seized' him;  saying  : Ir 
77 
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is  not  becoming  that  you  should  exert  yourself,  for  such  »' 
trifle.  But  the  wily  rich  man  would  not  be  thus  deceiv- 
ed ; he  persisted  in  his  former  resolution,  and,  during  six 
days,  resisted  all  their  entreaties.  On  the  seventh  day, 
Maukalan  happened  to  go  to  that  place,  in  search  of  his  food. 
He  was  informed  of  ail  that  had  just  happened.  He  was 
moreover,  told  that  the  rich  man  and  all  his  family  would 
become  disciples  to  him,  who  could,  by  flight,  make  him- 
self possessed  of  the  sandal  wood  patta.  Maukalan  was 
ready,  for  the  glory  of  Budha,  to  raise  himself  in  the  air, 
but  his  companion  refused  to  allow  hirp  to  do  it,  saving 
that  such  an  easy  work  could  easily  be  accomplished  by 
one  less  advanced  in  merits.  Maukalan  agreed  to  bis 
proposal.  Whereupon  entering  into  the  fourth  state  of 
Dzan,  his  companion  rose  in  the  air,  carrying  with  the 
toes  of  one  of  his  feet,  an  enormous  rock,  three  quarters 
of  a youdzana  wide.  The  whole  space,  between  him  and 
the  bystanders,  appeared  darkened.  Every  one  was  half 
dead  with  fear,  lest  perhaps  it  should  fall  over  his  head. 
Maukalan’s  companion  had  the  rock  split  into  two  parts, 
and  his  person  then  appeared  to  the  view  of  the  assembled 
crowd.  After  having,  during  a whole  day,  exhibited  such  a 
mighty  power,  he  caused  the  rock  to  fall  on  the  place  he 
had  taken  it  from.  The  rich  man  bade  him  to  come 
down,  fully  satisfied  with  the  display  of  such  power. 
The  sandal  wood  patta  was  taken  down,  filled  with  the 
best  rice,  and  presented  to  him.  The  Rahan  received  it 
and  went  back  to  his  monastery.  Many  persons,  living 
at  a distance  from  the  place,  where  the  wonder  had  been 
exhibited,  followed  him  to  the  monastery,  begging  him  to' 
show  some  other  signs. 

As  they  approached  the  monastery’,  Budha  hearing  the 
noise,  enquired  what  it  was.  He  was  informed  of  all  the 
particulars  of  the  event  that  had  just  taken  place.  He 
called  the  Rahan  into  his  presence,  took  the  patta,  had  it 
broken  into  pieces  and  reduced  to  dust. 82  He  then  for- 
bade  the  Rahan  ever  to  make  such  a display  of  his  power. 

S3. — Tbs  rebuke  givon  by  Budha  to  the  discipje  who  had  made,  witumik- 
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The  heretics  soon  heard  of  the  prohibition  issued  by 
Gaudaraa  to  his  disciples.  They  thought  that  no  one 

a permission,  such  a display  of  miraculous  power.  though  intended  for  tho 
-promotion  of  his  glory,  was  designed  to  oparato  as  a salatary  chock  to  tho 
pride  that  ni  ght  find  its  way  into  the  heart  of  even  tho  most  privileged 
"beings  Such  a lesson  was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  wa 
find  in  the  book  of  Budhistic  ordinations,  the  siu  of  boasting  of,  or  pretend- 
ing to,  the  power  of  working  wonders,  &c.,  ranked  among  the  four  capital 
sins,  excluding  a Kalian  forever  from  the  society  of  the  perfect,  and  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  ruuk  and  diguity.  Budha,  it  seems,  wished  to  reserve  to 
himself  atone,  the  houur  of  woiking  m nicies,  or  to  give  the  permission, 
when  circumstances  should  require  it,  to  some  of  his  disciples,  to  do  the 
same  in  Ins  name  and  for  the  exaltation  of  his  religion. 

The  following  story  of  I’urana  and  his  five  associates,  holds  a prominent 
rank  among  the  events  that  have  rendere  t Budha  so  celebrated.  Gaudama, 
as  it  has  been  already  mentioned  in  some  foreg  dug  notes,  was  an  ascetio 
who  had  studied  philosophy  under  eminent  masters,  who  belonged  to  the 
Hrahniiuii  al  schooL  In  many  of  his  opinions,  as  well  as  in  his  mode  of 
life,  there  was  no  jierceptible  difference  between  him  and  the  followers  of 
the  Brahmins.  The  writings , of  the  latter,  as  woll  as  those  of  the  earliest 
Budhi  ts.  exhibit  to  us  the  sight  of  a great  number  of  schools,  whore  opi- 
nions on  ontology,  morals  and  dogmas,  Ac.,  at  once  various,  multifarious 
and  opposite,  were  publioly  taught  Thou,  human  mind,  left  to  its  own  re- 
source-, launching  forth  into  the  boundless  field  of  speculative  philosophy, 
ran  in  every  direction,  searching  after  truth.  The  mania  for  arming,  de- 
fining, drawing  conclusions,  &c,  in  tuoso  days,  prevailed  to  an  extent 
scarcely  to  be  credited.  Many  conturios  before  Aristotle  wrote  the  rules  of 
dialectics,  tho  Indian  philosophers  had  carried  the  art  of  reasoning,  to  a 
gi eat  degree  of  nicety  and  shrewdness.  Witness  the  disputes  and  discus- 
sions between  the  Brahmins,  and  the  immediate  disciples  of  Budha  When 
our  Phra  began  to  attract  about  his  person  crowds  of  hearers  and  disciples  ; 
when  his  opinions  on  the  end  of  man,  were  understood  and  appreciated  ; 
when  the  system  of  castes  recoivod  the  first  shocks  from  the  nov,  hut  ra- 
pidly progressing  doctrine  ; when  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  people  wero 
slowly  at  first,  and  rapidly  aflerwarils,  centered  on  the  new  preacher  and  his 
disciples  ; when  at  last,  aims,  that  had  hitherto  flowed  in  the  abodes  of  the 
l'rahmi  is.  began  to  outer  into  new  channels  and  carry  their  suhtantial  pro- 
duce to  the  door  of  the  folio  were  of  the  new  sect  ; then  jeoloUsy  and  other 
pas-ions  began  to  agitate  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  hitherto  retained  an 
undispute  I swav  over  the  credulity  of  t lie  people  They  tried,  it  credit  he 
given  to  the  works  of  Budbists,  every  effort,  devised  every  means,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrine. 

In  this  instance.  Parana  and  his  fiends,  assisted,  as  the  Hu  1 lists  pre- 
tend, by  the  agency  of  tho  evil  on  *,  wis.ied  to  enter  into  iiacu  -sioa  with 
Budha  and  tosuipass  him  in  the  display  of  miraculous  power  The  contest 
was  to  take  place  in  the  country  of  Tiawattic,  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
ami  of  a countless  multitude,  assembled  for  the  purpose.,  i’uraua.  as  usual 
with  P.udhists  in  regard  to  those  who  held  opinions  different  from  their 
own.  is  styled  an  heretic.  Of  the  opinions  of  the  enemies  of  liu  iha.  nothing 
js  said  in  the  present  work,  but  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing auother  work  where  a slight  illusion  is  made  to  tlicfae  six  holders 
fluteyodox  doctrines.  Their  uyimgns  wei*o  at  variance  u^xfti  thb  liiyi lining 
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would  dare  to  match  them  in  the  display  of  wonders,  and 
that  they  could  easily  ascertain  their  superiority  over  him. 
The  ruler  of  Radzagio  hearing  of  this  news,  went  to 
Budha  and  enquired  as  to  the  motive  of  such  a prohibition. 
Budha  told  him  that  the  prohibition  regarded  his  disci- 
ples only,  but  not  himself,  The  heretics,  informed  of 
this,  said : What  will  become  of  us  ? Gaudama  himself 
will  show  signs.  They  held  a council  among  themselves 
as  to  what  \yas  to  be  done.  Gaudama  told  the  king  that 
in  four  months,  he  would  make  a grand  display  of  his 
miraculous  power  in  the  country  of  Thawattie,  as  it  was 
in  that  place,  that  all  former  Budhas  had,  in  former  ages, 
showed  signs.  The  heretics,  from  that  day,  never  lost 
jsight  of  Budha  for  a iponjent ; they  followed  him  day  and 
night.  They  gave  orders  that  a large  and  extensive  co- 
vered place  should  be  prepared  for  them,  where  they 

of  this  world,  tho  eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of  the  soul,  a first  prin- 
ciple, creator  <>f  h11  that  exists.  We  may  infer  therefrom,  that  they  we:  e 
heads  or  chiefs  qif  various  schools,  who.  though  uot  agreeing  among  them- 
selves upon  purely  speculative  doctrines,  united  and  combined  against  tlie 
common  enenly  A detailed  account  of  the  doctrines  held  by  these  six  he- 
retics would  prove  highly  interesting,  as  it  would  throw  some  light  on  the 
very  obscure  and  imperfectly  known  history  of  Indian  philosophy,  in  the 
days  when  Budbism  assumed  the  shape  of  a religious  system.  To  those 
who  are  unacquainted  With  Indian  literature,  the  great  progress  made  by 
Hindoos  in  philosophical  sciences  at  such  an  early  period,  may  appear 
somewhat  doubtful  : but,  modern  discoveries  made  all  over  the'  Indian 
Peninsula,  leave  not  the  least  doubt  respecting  this  startling  assertion.  At 
a period  when  Greece  and  the  other  regions  of  Europe  wore  sunk  iuto  a 
state  of  complete  ignorahee,  most  of  tho  branch';*  of  literature  were  success- 
fully cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganged.  The  study  of  philosophy  al- 
ways supposes  a great  intellectual  advancement.  There  would,  therefore, 
be  no  rashness  whatever,  in  asserting  that  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  India,  as  regards  literary  progress,  are  much  below  the  mark  that  was 
attained  at  such  a remote  period.  The  epoch  of  literary  decadence,  began 
with  the  devastating  expeditions  of  the  fanatical  Moslems,  in  the  tenth 
oeutury.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  tho  religious  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  the  Budhists  and  Brahminists,  has  had  its  share  in  bringing  about 
a similar  result.  The  latter  having  obtained  tho  asceudanCy  over  their  ad- 
versaries, became  more  bigoted.'  They  wrogld  no  longer  tolerate,  to  the 
Bamo  extent  as  before,  the  liberty  of  elaborating  new  systems,  lest  some 
successful  philosopher,  might  hereafter  propagate  opinions  at  variance  with 
their  own,  undermine  the  mighty  fabric  of  their  creed,  and  endanger  th6 
holding  of  that  absolute  sway  and  paramount  influence,  they  had  recovered, 
after  centuries  of  a deadly  contest  with  the  disciples  of  the  philosopher  of 
Kapils  wot. 
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-might  show  their  power  and  outshine  that  of  the  Rahan 
■Gaud  am  a.  Budlia  having  said  that  he  would  select  the 
.spot  where  stood  a white  mango  tree,  for  the  scene  of  his 
miracles,  the  heretics  caused  the  total  destruction  of  all 
mango  trees  in  that  direction. 

On  the  full  moon  of  Tabaong,  (February),  Gaudaraa 
left  Radzagio,  attended  with  a large  retinue  of  disciples. 
He  went  to  preach  in  different  parts.  On  the  seventh  of 
the  waxing  moon  of  Watso,  he  entered  in  the  country  of 
Thawattie.  A gardener  gave  him,  in  present,  a large 
mango  fruit.  Auanda  prepared  the  fruit  and  Budha  ate 
it  When  this  was  done,  the  stone  was  handed  to  Anan- 
da  with  an  injunction  to  plant  it,  in  a place  prepared  to 
receive  it.  When  planted,  Budha  washed  his  hands  over 
it,  and  on  a sudden,  there  sprung  up  a beautiful  white 
mango  tree,  fifty  cubits  high,  with  large  branches  loaded 
with  blossoms  and  fruits.  To  prevent  its  being  desti'oy- 
.ed,  a guard  was  set  near  it,  by  the  King’s  order.  Dis- 
mayed at  such  a wonderful  sign,  the  heretics  fled  in 
every  direction,  to  conceal  their  shame  and  confusion. 
■Their  headman,  named  Pourana,  took,  from  a husband- 
man, a large  jar,  with  a rope,  tied  up  the  vessel  with  one 
extremity  of  the  rope,  passed  the  other  round  his  neck, 
and  flinging  first  the  jar,  and  next  himself,  into  the  river, 
where  the  water  was  very  deep,  he  was  drowned,  and 
went  to  the  lowest  hell,  called  Awidzi. 

Budha  created  in  the  air,  an  immense  road,  reaching 
east  and  west  to  the  extemities  of  the  world.  When  the 
.sun  began  to  verge  towards  the  west,  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  ascend  into  that  road,  in  the  presence 
fof  an  immense  crowd,  that  covered  an  area  of  thirty-six 
youdzanas,  and  there,  to  make  a display  of  his  wonderful 
powers.  He  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  threshold 
of  the  building  that  had  been  erected  for  him,  by  the 
care  of  Nats,  when  a female  convert,  named  Garamie, 
who  had  become  an  Anagam,  came  into  his  presence,  and 
after  the  usual  prostrations  said  to  him : Glorious  Budha, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  take  the  trouble  of 
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working  wonders ; I,  your  servant,  will  do  it.  What 
wonder  shall  you  work,  my  daughter,  Garamie,  replied 
Budha.  I will,  said  Garamie,  fill  up  the  space  with  wa- 
ter, and  plunging  in  the  water,  in  ap  eastern  direction,  I 
will  come  back  and  reappear  in  the  west,  like  a water 
fowl.  On  my  appearance  before  the  crowd,  they  will 
ask,  what  is  this  water  fowl?  And  I will  answer  to  them, 
that  this  water  fowl  is  Garamie,  the  daughter  of  the  most 
excellent  Budha.  This  is  the  wonder  I will  accomplish. 
The  heretics  on  seeing  it,  null  say  to  themselves : if  such 
be  the  power  of  Garamie,  how  much  greater  and  more 
wonderful  must  be  that  of  Budha  himself?  I know,  said 
Budha,  that  you  have  such  a power,  but,  it  was  not  for 
your  sake,  that  these  crowds  have  been  gathered  toge- 
ther ; and  he  refused  the  solicited  permission.  Garamie 
said  to  herself : Budha  would  not  allow  me  to  work  this 
great  wonder,  but  there  is  some  one  else  that  can  do 
greater  things  than  I ; perhaps  Budha  will  not  be  with 
them,  so  inflexible  as  he  is  with  me.  She,  then,  with- 
drew to  a becoming  place. 

Budha  thought  within  himself : there  are  many  among 
my  disciples,  who  can  make  a display  of  great  wonders : 
it  is  meet  that  the  crowds  should  be  aware  of  it,  and  see 
how,  with  hearts  stout  like  that  of  the  lion,  they  are  rea- 
dy to  perform  the  most  wonderful  feats.  He  said  aloud : 
Who  are  they,  those  who  can  do  wonders  ? — let  them  come 
forward.  Many  came  in  his  presence,  with  a lion  like 
boldness  and  a thundering  voice,  craving  for  the  honor  of 
displaying  supernatural  powers.  Among  them,  was  a 
rich  man  named  Anatapein,  a female  child,  called  Tsera, 
a grown  up  woman  and  Maukalan.  They  volunteered 
their  services  to  perform  the  most  extraordinary  wonders, 
in  order  to  frighten  at  once  the  heretics,  and  make  them 
to  understand  that  if  such  a power  belongs  to  the  disci- 
ples, what  must  be  that  of  Budha  himself.  But  Budha 
would  not  accept  their  proffered  services,  and  said  to 
them,  that  the  people  had  not  been  assembled  there  for 
thoiy  sako,  but  for  his ; and  thut  fo  him  alone  was  itoejVt 
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£d  the  task  of  enrapturing  the  crowds,  by  the  great  won- 
ders he  was  preparing  to  show.  Addressing  Maukalan, 
he  said  to  him,  that  being  a Budha,  he  could  not  leave  to 
others  the  trouble  of  performing  his  own  duty.  In  a for- 
mer existence,  when  he  was  a bullock,  he  drew  from  a 
muddy  place,  a heavily  laden  cart,  to  save  a Brahmin's 
property,  and  rejoice  his  heart. 

Budha  ascended  into  the  immense  road  he  had  created 
in  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd  that  filled  a place 
of  eighteen  youdzanas  in  breadth,  and  twenty  -four  in 
length.  These  wonders  which  he  was  about  to  display, 
were  the  result  of  his  own  wisdom,  and  could  not  be  imi- 
tated by  any  one.  He  caused  a stream  of  water  to  issue 
from  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  flames  of  fire  from 
the  lower  part ; and  on  a sudden,  the  contrary  took 
place ; again,  fire  issued  from  his  right  eye,  and  streams 
of  water  from  his  left  eye,  and  so  on  from  his  nostrils, 
ears,  right  and  left,  in  front  and  behind  ; the  same  won- 
der, too,  happened  in  such  a way,  that  the  streams  of 
fire  succeeded  the  streams  of  water,  but  without  mingling 
with  each  other.  Each  stream,  in  an  upward  direction, 
reached  the  scats  of  Brahmas  ; each  stream,  in  a down- 
ward direction,  penetrated  as  far  as  hell.  In  a horizon- 
tal direction,  thev  went  to  the  extremities  of  the  world. 
From  each  of  bis  hairs,  the  same  wonderful  display  feast- 
ed the  astonished  ^yes  of  the  assembled  people.  The  six 
glories  gushed,  as  it  were,  from  every  part  of  his  body, 
and  made  it  appear  resplendent  beyond  description. 
Having  no  one  to  converse  with,  he  created  a personage, 
who  appeared  to-  walk  with  him.  Sometimes  he  sat 
down,  while  his  companion  was  pacing  along ; and  at 
other  times,  he  himself  walked,  -whilst  his  interlocutor 
was  either  standing,  or'sitting.  During  all  the  while, 
Budha  put  to  him  questions  which  he  readily  answered, 
and  in  his  turn  replied  to  the  interrogations  that  were 
made  to  him.  At  intervals,  Phra  preached  to  the  crowd, 
who  were  exceedingly  rejoiced  and  sung  praises  to  him. 
According  to  their  good  dispositions,  he  expounded  the 
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various  points  of  the  law.  The  people  who  heard  him, 
and  saw  the  wonderful  works  he  performed,  obtained  the 
understanding  of  the  four  great  principles. 

Budha  having  completed  the  two-fold  Work  of  preach- 
ing to  the  crowds,  and  exciting  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion by  the  most  astonishing  display  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary miracles,  began  to  think  within  himself  as  fol-’ 
lows : to  what  place  have  all  former  Budhas  resorted,’ 
after  the  display  of  signs,  and  spent  the  season.  He 
saw  by  a stretch  of  his  incomparable  foresight,  that  all 
of  them  had  gone  to  the  seat  of  Tawadeintha,  in  the 
Nats’  country,  to  announce  the  perfect  law  to  their  mo- 
thers. He  resolved  to  go  thither  too.  With  one  step  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Ugando,  at  a dis- 
tance of  160,000  youdzanas,  and  another  step  carried* 
him  to  the  top  of  the  Mienmo  mountain.  This  was  done 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Budha.  Those  moun-' 
tains  lowered  their  summits  to  the  very  spot  where  he 
was  standing,  and  rose  up  again  to  resume  their  lofty  po- 
sition. Budha  found  himself  brought  almost  instantane- 
ously to  the  scat  of  Tawadeintha. 83  He  took  his  position- 

83 — The  preachings  of  Hudha  were  not  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  man's  abode  j they  were  designed  to  roach  much  further.  All  be- 
ings living  in  the  six  seats  of  Nats,  were  to  share  with  men,  the  blessings 
(if  the  publication  of  the  perfect  law.  It  has  been  alroody  stated  at  length, 
in  a loregoing  note,  that  the  condition  of  Nats  is  merely  a state  of  pleasures 
and  enjoyments,  allotted' to  those  who,  in  former  existences,  had  done  some 
llieritorious  work.  The  fortunate  inhabitants  of  these  celestial  legious  re- 
main in  those  seats  until  the  sum  of  their  respective  merits  being,  as  it 
were,  exhausted,  they  return' to  the  aliole  of  man,  the  true  place  of  proba- 
tion for  all  lasings  living  therein  The  condition  of  Nat,  therefore,  is  not  a 
permanent  one  ; the  Nat  after  iiis  time  of  reward  is  over,  has  to  migrate  to 
our  terrestrial  abudo  l>egin  a new  existence  and  endeavour  to  advance  him- 
self m the  way  of  perfection,  by  the  practice  of  virtue.  He  is.  as  yet,  very 
far  from  the  state  of  Neibban.  Like  min,  he  has  to  learn  the  sublime  law, 
ind  to  become  acquainted  with  the  roads  leading  to  the  four  high  perfec- 
tions. budha  who  came  to  announce  the  law  of  salvation  to  all  beings, 
could  not  but  go  to  the  seats  of  Nats  and  teach  them  the  way  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  turmoil  of  never  ending  existences.  The  preachings  of 
budha,  during  three  consecutive  months,  were  attended  with  a success 
that  must  have  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Millions  of  Nats 
were  converted  aud  forthwith  obtained  the  deliverance.  Others,  leas  ad- 
vanced in  merits,  obtained  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 
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on  the  immense  rock  Pantukambala.  When  he  had  ex- 
tended there  upon  his  Tsiwaran,  the  huge  mass  on  a sud- 

Duiing  his  stay  in  the  other  seats  of  Nats,  Budha  gave  a decision  on  the 
merits  of  alms-giving,  which  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  yellow 
dressed  Hick  us,  hut  appears  somewhat  opposed  to  all  principles  of  justice 
and  reason.  In  his  opinion,  the  inward  dispositions  of  him  who  gives  alms, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits,  resulting  from  such  a good  work.  Those 
merits  are  strictly  projiortionate  to  the  degree  of  sanctity  or  perfection  of 
him  who  receives  alms.  Such  doctrine — destructive  of  the  purest  and  no- 
blest motives  that  ean  actuate  man  to  do  good,  is  openly  upheld  now,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  by  the  Budhist  monks.  When  they  receive  alms 
from  the  admirers  of  their  saintly  mode  of  life,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing thauks  to  those  who  so  liberally  administer  to  till  their  material  wauts 
—they  content  thetnselve  with  saving  : Tbadoo,  tliadoi  ; that  is  to  say— 
Well,  well  ; and  the  pious  offerer  withdraws  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy, 
relying  on  tho  merits  he  lias  gained  on  this  occasion,  an  1 longing  for  ano- 
ther opportunity  of  doing  the  like.  The  liberality  of  the  laity  towards  the 
Religious,  is  carried  to  an  excess  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Government  do 
not  interfere  in  the  maintenance  of  the  perfect  ; and  yet  they  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  all  tho  necessaries,  nay,  the  luxuries  of  life.  They 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  laud. 

That  the  crowds  of  people  might  Ire  better  prepared  for  hearing  the  sa- 
cred law  and  obtaining  a correct  understanding  of  it,  Budha  charges  Mauka- 
lau  to  enjoy  a regular  fast,  or  at  least  abstinence,  carried  to  a considerable 
degree.  A free  and  copious  use  of  nourishing  substances,  unfits  man  for 
mental  exertions,  occasions  heaviness  and  supineness  in  him,  enervates 
and  weakens  the  vigor  of  the  intellect,  and  gives  to  matter  a preponderating 
influence  over  the  soul.  The  advice  will  hold  good  every  where,  but  it  be- 
comes particularly  oressing  and  stringent,  wheu  addressed  to  an  audieuco  of 
Budhists,  who  require  the  full  force  of  their  mind,  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  various  bearings  of  a doctrine,  resting  on  the  most  abstruse  principles, 
the  eud  of  which  too,  is  to  disentangle  the  soul  from  the  influence  of  ma- 
teriality. Up  to  this  day  in  Burmah,  there  are  some  remnants  of  the  ob- 
servance of  fast,  during  the  three  mouths  of  lent,  when  the  law  is  oftener 
expounded  to.  anil  bettor  observed  by,  religious  people..  The  obligation  of 
fast,  during  tbe  days  of  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  is  generally  admitted, 
and  some  few  observe  it,  if  not  always,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  The  ge- 
nerality of  tbe  Burmese  people  entirely  disregard  fasting. 

Curious  but  interesting  is  the  replv  Budha  gave  to  Thariputra,  who  re- 
joiced exceedingly,  because  men  and  Nats  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
great  honors  to  him.  He  unhesitatingly  states  : blessed  are  all  those  who 
rejoice  on  his  account.  By  this  joy,  we  ought  not  to  understand  the  tran- 
sient and  momentary  affection  of  the  heart,  elicited  by  some  pleasing  and 
agreeable  occurrence  ; but  the  kind  of  joy  alluded  to,  is  a rational,  philoso- 

fihical,  and  religious  one,  having  its  origin,  1st,  in  a full  and  perfect  know- 
edge  of  Budha’s  transcendaut  excellence,  rendering  his  person  an  object  of 
the  highest  admiration  ; and  2nd,  in  a lively  confidence  in  his  benevolence 
and  goodness,  towards  all  beings,  which  urge  him  to  labor  for  their  delivor- 
and  from  all  miseries  and  their  guidance  to  a state  of  peace  and  rest.  Such 
a joy  diffused  over  the  heart,  creates  au  ardent  love  for  Budha  and  his  doc- 
trine ; that  affection  rests,  not  on  Budha,  as  a mere  individual,  but  on  him 
who  is  tho  personification  of  a saviour  of  all  beings.  It  implies  faith  iu 
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den  contracted  itself  to  the  very  narrow  dimensions  of  hi's 
dress. 

The  people  who  had  seen  Budha,  and  who  could  now 
not  descry’  him,  found  themselves  in  a state  of  bereave- 
ment,  as  if  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  disappeared  from 
the  sky.  They  gave  full  vent  to  their  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions, saying : we  are  now  deprived  of  the  blessed  pre- 
sence of  him,  who  is  the  most  excellent  among  the  three 
sorts  of  beings,  Men,  Nats  and  Brahmas.  Some  said  he 
went  to  this  place ; some  replied,  no,  he  has  gone  to  that 
place.  Many  of  the  people  who  had  just  arrived  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  exceedingly  grieved, 
because  they  could  not  see  him.  They  all  repaired  be- 
fore Maukalan,  to  ascertain  from  him  what  place  Budha 
had  gone  to.  Maukalan  knew’  it,  but  he  wished  to  leave 
to  Anourouda,  the  honor  <jf  satisfying  their  curiosity.  The 
latter  said  to  them  that  Budha  had  gone  to  the  seat  of 
Tawadeintha,  to  preach  the  law  to  his  mother,  and  spend 
there  one  season,  oil  the  rock  of  Pantukambala.  He 
added  that  he  would  be  back  in  three  months  hence,  on 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  Thadin-kioot,  (October).  They 
came  to  the  spontaneous  resolution,  to  remain  on  that 
very  spot,  and  not  to  return  to  their  homes,  until  they 
had  seen  Bndha  a second  time.  They  erected  temporary 
sheds ; and  though  the  place  was  small  for  such  a count- 
less  multitude,  they  managed  to  accommodate  themselves 
in  the  best  way  they  could.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
Budha  had  enjoined  to  Maukalan,  to  remain  with  the 
people  and  preach  to  them  the  law.  Maukalan  faithful- 
ly complied  with  the  request,  and  during  three  consecu- 
tive months,  instructed  the  people  and  answered  all  their 
questions.  The  rich  man  Anafapein  fed  abundantly  the 
Kalians  and  the  Assembly,  during  the  whole  time. 

bim  and  his  preachings,  as  well  as  a strong  confidence  in  his  power  and 
willingness  to  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefits,  lienee  there  is  no  won- 
der to  hear  Budha  declaring  blessed,  ad  those,  who,  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion, rejoiced  iu  him. 
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Chapter  X. 

Budha’s  proceedings  in  the  seat  of  Tawadeintha — His  triumphant  re - 
turn  to  the  seat  of  men,  in  the  city  of  Thin-ka-tha — He  is  calum- 
niated by  the  heretics  of  Thatvattie — Eighth  season  spent  in  the 
forest  of  Tesakala — Subsequent  preachings — He  meets  tenth  a bad 
reception  in  the  Kothamby  country — Dissention  among  the  discip- 
les— Reonciliation — Travels  of  Budha — Preaching  to  a Pounha 
who  tilled  a field. 

Whilst  Budha  was  in  the  seat  of  Tawadeintha,  all  the 
Nats  came  from  more  that  10,000  worlds  to  his  presence; 
but  the  glory  that  always  encompasses  their  bodies,  dis- 
peared  or  was  completely  outshone  by  that  of  Budha’s 
person.  His  mother,  a daughter  of  Nats,  came  from  the 
seat  of  Toothita,  to  see  her  son  and  hear  his  instructions. 
She  sat  on  his  right  Two  sons  of  Nats  stood  by  the 
right  and  left  of  his  mother.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
that  it  covered  a superficies  of  eighteen  youdzanas.  In 
that  immense  assembly,  two  Nats  were  conspicuous  by 
their  particular  demeanor  and  position.  One  of  them 
stood  so  close  to  Budha  as  to  touch  almost  one  of  his 
knees,  the  other  was  standing  in  a respectful  position 
greatly  afar  off.  Budha  asked  the  latter  one,  what  be 
had  done  to  deserve  the  place  he  occupied.  He  answer- 
ed that  during  former  existences,  he  had,  indeed,  made 
abundant  alms,  but  his  merits  had  been  comparatively 
small,  because  lie  had  not  done  those  good  works  to  per- 
sons eminent  for  their  sanctity.  The  same  question  was 
put  to  the  other  Nat,  who  said  that  he  was,  in  former 
existences,  liiing  in  very  narrow  circumstances,  but  that 
he  had  had  the  good  fortune  of  giving  alms,  according  to 
his  limited  means,  to  persons  who  were  much  advanced 
in  merits.  With  a voice  that  was  heard  by  the  crowds 
on  the  seat  of  men,  Budha  proclaimed  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  giving  alms  to,  and  supporting,  the  Kahans 
and  those  advanced  in  perfection.  They  were,  said  he, 
like  good  seed  sown  on  a good  field,  that  yields  an  abun- 
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dance  of  good  fruits.  But  alms  given  to  those  who  are 
as  yet  under  the  tyranical  yoke  of  passions,  are  like  a 
seed  deposited  in  a bad  soil ; the  passions  of  the  receiver 
of  alms  choke,  as  it  were,  the  growth  of  merits.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  two  Nats  obtained  the  reward  of  Thauta* 
pan.  The  crowds  on  earth  had  also  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ing his  instructions. 

Whilst  Budha  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Nats,  he  an- 
nounced the  law  of  Abidama  to  his  mother.  Having  to 
go  about  to  get  his  food,  Budha  created  a likeness  of  an- 
other Budha,  whom  he  commissioned  to  continue  the 
preaching  of  the  Abidama.  As  to  himself,  he  went  to 
the  mountain  of  Himawonta,  ate  the  tender  branches  of 
a certain  tree,  washed  his  face  in  the  lake  Anawadat,  and 
partook  of  the  food  he  received  from  the  Northern  Island. 
Thariputra  went  thither  to  render  him  alkiecessary  services. 
When  he  had  eaten  his  meal,  he  called  Thariputra  and 
desired  him  to  go  and  preach  the  law  of  Abidama  to  five 
hundred  Rahans,  who  were  present  when  the  display  of 
wonders  took  place,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it.  In 
the  time  of  the  Budha  Kathaba,  those  five  hundred  Rahans 
were  bats,  living  in  a cave  much  resorted  to,  by  Rahans, 
who  were  wont  to  repeat  the  Abidama.  Those  bats  con- 
trived to  retain  a certain  number  of  words,  the  meaning 
whereof  they  could  not  understand.  When  they  died, 
they  were  transferred  into  one  of  the  seats  of  Nats  ; and 
when  they  became  men  anew,  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  from  illustrious  parents,  iu  the  country  of 
Thawattie,  and  when  Phra  showed  his  powers,  they  were 
much  pleased.  They  became  Rahans  under  Thariputra, 
and  were  the  first  to  understand  perfectly  the  sublime 
law  of  Abidama. 

As  to  Budha,  he  returned  to  the  seat  of  Tawadeintha 
and  continued  the  instructions,  where  the  Budha  of  his 
creation  had  left  them.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
preaching,  an  innumerable  number  of  Nats  knew  and  un- 
derstood the  four  great  principles.  As  to  his  mother, 
she  obtained  the  perfection  of  Thautapan. 
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The  time  Budha  was  to  return  to  the  seat  of  men  was 
near  at  hand.  The  crowds  eager  to  know  the  precise 
time  when  Budha  was  to  come  back  among  them,  went 
to  Maukalan  to  ascertain  from  him,  the  precise  day  they 
would  be  blessed  with  his  presence.  Well,  said  Mauka- 
lan to  the  people,  in  a very  short  time  I will  give  you  an 
answer  on  the  subject  of  your  enquiry.  On  that  very  in- 
stant, he  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  earth  and  reap- 
peared, but  when  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Mienmo 
mountain,  he  ascended,  in  the  view  of  the  crowd 
whom  he  had  left,  and  soon  arrived  in  the  presence  of 
Budha,  to  whom  he  explained  the  object  of  his  errand. 
My  son,  answered  Budha,  in  what  country  does  your 
brother  Thariputra  spend  his  season?  In  the  city  of 
Thin-ka-tha,  replied  Maukalan.  Well,  said  Budha, 
seven  days  hence,  at  the  full  moon  of  Thadin-kioot, 
(October),  I will  descend  near  the  gate  of  Thin-ka-tha 
city ; go  and  tell  the  people  that  those  who  desire  to  see 
me,  ought  to  go  to  that  country,  distant  30  youdzanas, 
from  Thawattie.  Let  no  one  take  any  provision ; but  by 
a rigorous  abstinence,  let  them  dispose  themselves  to  hear 
the  law  that  I will  preach.  Maukalan  having  paid  his 
respects  to  Budha,  returned  to  the  place  where  the  as- 
sembled multitude  anxiously  waited  for  him.  He  related 
to  them  all  the  particulars  regarding  his  interview  with 
Budha,  and  conveyed  to  them  the  much  wished  for  intel- 
ligence of  bis  speedy  return  on  earth. 

On  the  day  ©f  the  full  moon  of  Thadin-kioot,  (Octo- 
ber), Budha  disposed  himself  to  go  down  to  the  seat  of 
men.  He  called  a Prince  of  Thagias  and  directed  him 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  his  descent.  Complying  with 
his  request,  the  Thagia  prepared  three  ladders  or  stairs, 
one  made  of  precious  stones,  occupying  the  middle  ; one 
on  the  right,  made  of  gold,  and  a third  one  made  of  sil- 
ver, on  the  left.  The  foot  of  each  ladder  rested  on  earth, 
near  to  the  gate  of  Thin-ka-tha  city,  and  their  summits 
leaned  on  the  top  of  the  Mienmo  mountain.  The  middle 
ladder  was  for  Budha,  the  golden  one  for  the  Nats,  and 
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that  of  silver  for  the  Brahmas.  Having  reached  the 
summit  of  the  steps,  Budha  stopped  awhile,  and  resolved 
to  make  a fresh  display  of  his  power.  He  looked  up- 
wards, and  all  the  superior  seats  of  Brahmas  were  dis- 
tinctly descried ; on  his  looking  downwards,  the  eyes 
could  see  and  plunge  into  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  to  the 
lowest  hell.  The  Nats  of  more  than  a thousand  systems 
could  see  each  other.  Men  could  perceive  Nats  in  their 
fortunate  seats,  and  Nats  saw  men  in  their  terrestrial 
abode.  The  six  glories  shot  forth  with  an  incomparable 
splendor  from  Budha’s  person,  which  became  visible  to 
all  the  crowds.  There  was  not  one  who  did  not  praise 
Budha.  Having  the  Nats  on  his  right,  and  the  Brahmas 
on  his  left,  the  most  glorious  Phra  began  his  triumphant 
coming  down.  He  was  preceded  by  a Nat,  holding  a 
harp  in  his  hands,  and  playing  the  most  melodious  times; 
another  Nat  fanned  him ; a chief  of  Brahmas  held  over 
him  a golden  umbrella.  Surrounded  with  that  brilliant 
cortege,  Budha  descended  near  the  gate  of  Thin  ka-tha 
city  and  stopped  there  for  a while.  Thariputra  came 
forthwith  into  the  presence  of  Budha,  paid  him  his  res- 
pects at  a becoming  distance,  and  said,  with  a heart  over- 
flowing with  joy : On  this  day,  O most  glorious  Budha, 
all  the  Nats  and  men  are  showing  their  love  to  you. 
Budha  replied : blessed  is  Thariputra,  and  blessed  are  all 
those  who  rejoice  on  my  account.  Men  and  Nats  love 
him  who  is  acquainted  with  the  sublime  law,  who  has 
put  an  end  to  his  passions,  and  who  has  attained  to  the 
highest  state  of  contemplation.  At  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course, innumerable  beings  understood  the  four  great 
principles,  and  the  five  hundred  Rahans  whom  Thariput- 
ra was  commissioned  to  instruct,  reached  the  state  of 
Arahat.  On  the  spot  where  all  Budhas  set  their  feet, 
when  coming  from  the  seat  of  Tawadeintha,  a Dzedi*3  (***  * 
has  always  been  erected. 

83  (bit.) — The  religious  edifices  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
Burniah,  deserves  particular  notice.  They  are  called  Dzedia  in  all  the  liu- 
dhist  writings  of  the  Uurmeeo,  but  the  people  generally  mention  them  by 
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Budha  leaving  Thin-ka-tha,  shaped  his  course  to- 
wards Wethalie,  and  took  his  abode  in  the  Dzetawon 

the  appellation  of  Fayas  or  Pliras,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  merely  an  ho- 
norific title  of  a religious  character. 

Dzedis,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Budhism,  were  sacred  tumnli  raised  upon 
a shrine,  wherein  relics  of  lludha  had  been  deposited.  These  structures 
were  as  so  many  lofty  witnesses,  bearing  evidence  to  Hie  presence  of  sacred 
anil  precious  objects,  intended  to  revive  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  the 
remembrance  of  Budha,  ami  foster  in  their  hearts,  tender  feelings  of  devotion 
and  a glowing  fervor  for  his  religion, 

From  the  perusal,  of  this  legend,  It  seems  that  Dzedis  were  likewise  erected 
on  tho  tombs  of  individuals,  who  during  their  life  time,  had  obtained  great 
distinction  by  their  virtues  and  spiritual  attainments,  among  the  members 
of  the  assembly.  Budha  himself  ordered  that  a monument  should  he  built 
over  the  shrine  containing  the  relics  of  tho  two  great  disciples  Tliariputra 
and  Maukalan.  In  Burmah,  no  D.edis  of  great  dimensions  and  proportions^ 
have  ever  been  erected  on  the  ashes  of  distiuguised  Phongies.  In  some 
parts,  however,  particularly  in  the  upper  country,  there  nmy  lie  eeen  hew 
and  there,  some  small  Dzedis  a few  feet  high,  erected  ou  the  spot  where 
have  been  deposited  the  remains  of  some  saintly  personages.  These  monu- 
ments are  little  noticed  by  the  people,  though,  on  certain  occasions,  a few 
offerings  of  flowers,  ti|iere,  &c.  are  made  around,  and  in  front  of  them. 

The  same  kind  of  religious  edifices  have  been  built  some  times  also,  to  be- 
come it  reoeptacle  of  tho  Pitagat,  or  collection  of  the  holy  scriptures.  One 
of  the  finest  temples  of  Ceylon  was  devoted  to  that  purpo'so.  There  was  also 
one  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ava,  but  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  of  this 
kind  at  Amarapeora. 

Finally,  Dzedis  have  been  erected  for  the  solo  purpose  of  harbouring  sta- 
tues of  Uauilania  ; but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  practice  has 
gained  ground  in  subsequent  ages.  When  a fervent  Budhist,  impelled  by 
the  desire  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  his  piety  anil  devotion,  wished  to 
build  a religious  monument,  and  could  not  procure  relics,  he  then  remained 
contented  with  supplying  the  deficiency,  with  images  of  Budha  representing 
that  eminent  pere  nage,  in  some  attitudes  of  body,  that  were  to  remind 
Budhists  of  some  of  the  most  striking  actions  of  his  life.  In  many  instances, 
Dzedis  have  been  built  up,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  sheltering  statues,  but 
for  the  pious  purpose  of  reminding  tho  people  of  the  holy  relics  of  Budha, 
and  as  they  use  to  say.  for  kindling  into  the  soul,  a tender  feeling  of  affec- 
tionate reverenoe  for  the  person  of  Budha  and  his  religion.  If,  wbat  is  put 
forward  as  a plea  for  building  pagodas,  be  founded  on  conviction  and  truth, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Irrawady  are 
most  devotedly  religious,  as  the  mania  for  building  Dzedis,  has  been,  and 
even  now,  is  carried  to  such  a pitch  as  to  render  almost  fabulously  exagerated 
the  number  of  religious  buildings,  to  be  seen  on  an  extent  of  above  700 
miles,  as  far  as  Bhaino. 

As  Budhism  was  imported  from  India  into  Eastern  Asia,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  tho  stylo  of  arhitecture  followed  in  the  erection  of  religious  edifices, 
came  from  the  same  quarter.  To  the  native  genius  of  the  Burmese,  we  may 
allow  tho  merit  of  ornamental  architecture,  for  the  great  monasteries,  and 
a few  details  of  the  exterior  decorations  of  the  religious  monuments ; but 
no  one  will  take  offence  at  refusing  to  the  tribes  that  occupy  the  b$sin  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  the  morit  of  originating  the  plan  of  suoh  monuments  as 
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Monastery.  The  fame  of  the  wonders  he  had  performed, - 
increased  hb  reputation,  and  elicited  from  the  people  fresh 

those  to  be  sect?  itr  some  parte  of  the  country.  It  in  much  to  their  credit, 
that  they  have  been  able  to  raise  such  n ighty  fabrics,  with  the  imperfect 
knowledge  they  possess  snd  tire  very  limited  means  at  their  disposal.  The 
resemblance  that  exists  between  the  much  defaced  Bndiiist  monuments,  yet 
to  lie  met  with  in  some  parts  of  India,  ami  at  Java,  and  those  now  studding 
the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  leaves  no  doubt  rcsi>ectiug  the  origin  of  the 
siiape  and  form  of  such  monuments. 

At  first  sight,  the  traveller  in  Liurmah,  believes  that  there  is  a great  va- 
riety iir  the  shape  and  architecture  of  pagodas.  He  is  easily  led  astray  by 
many  fantastical  ornament-,  added  by  unexperienced  natives,  to  religious 
monuments  After,  however  a close  examination  of  those  edifices,  it  seems 
that,  they  c.m  be  arranged  into  three  distinct  classes,  to  which,  those  pre- 
senting minor  differences,  may  lie  referred.  The  first  class  comprises  those 
which  have  a cone-like  appearance,  though  mueh  enlarged  in  the  direction 
of  the  base.  These  are  without  niches,  or  rather  ought  to  be  without 
niches,  ns  the  small  ones  to  be  seen  added  to  those  monuments,  indicate' 
that  they  are  no  essential  appendage  of  tho  building,  but  rather  the  fanciful 
and  tasteless  work  of  some  devotees  The  pagodas  of  Rangoon,  Pegu  and 
Prome,  offer  the  finest  specimen  of  this  order  of  edifices.  The  second  class 
includes  those  of  a domc-like  shape.  They  are  not  common  in  liurmah ^ 
The  finest  and  grandest  specimen  is  that  of  the  Kaong-hmoo-dau,  or  great 
meritorious  work,  situated  west  of  the  ancient  city  ofTxagaiu.  In  the 
third  class,  we  may  place  all  the  pagodas  that  approximate  to  the  form 
of  temple  ; that  is  to  say,  all  those  that  offer  tfie  shape  of  a more  or  less 
considerable  rectans.de,  with  a large  hall  in  the  centre,  and  several  galleries 
running  throughout.  Upon  this  rectangle,  a conical  structure  is  raised, 
ending  its  usual  with  the  tee,  or  umbrella.  The  most  remarkable  and  per- 
fect specimens  of  this  kind,  are  to  be  seen  at  Pagan,  which  may  be  aptly 
styled  the  City  of  Pagodas. 

The  ooue-shaped  pagoda  invariably  rests  on  a quadrangular  basis  a 
few  feet  high.  The  body  of  the  cone  m its  lower  part  is  an  hexagon  or  oo- 
tagon.  broa  l at  first,  then  gradually  and  regularly  decreasing  to  the  two 
thirds  of  its  height.  Upon  it,  rises  the  regular  cone,  which  ends  in  a point 
covered  with  the  gilt  umbrella. 

The  architectural  ornaments  of  such  structures,  are  circular,  bold  and 
round  lines  or  nioutdincs  ; above  this,  to  the  place  where  the  cone  begius, 
are  sculptures,  representing  leaves  shooting  from  tho  middle  part,  one  half 
upwards,  and  the  other  half  downwards.  That  part  is  often  divested  of 
such  ornaments,  as  is  the  case  with  tho  Shoaydagou.  On  the  sides  of  the 
cone,  are  horizontal  lines  grouped  together  : each  group  is  separated  by  a 
considerable  distance  ; then  comes  a sculptured  foliage,  different  from  the 
one  already  mentioned,  but  disposed  in  a litre  mauner.  In  the  middle  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  base,  particularly  in  the  one  facing  the  East,  the 
Burmese  have  introduced  the  practice  of  making  small  niches  fur  receiving 
the  statues  representing  Ihidha  in  a cross  legged  iiosition.  A portico  leads 
to  them.  On  the  four  angles  of  the  base  they  likewise  place  griffins  or 
sometime  fantastic  figures  of  monsters.  Small  Dsedis  are  often  disposed 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hexagon  or  octagon.  This  kind  of  pagoda  being 
naturally  destitute  of  all  ornaments,  and  standing  over  a tomb  or  a shrine, 
as  a pillar  that  has  gradually  assumed  the  shape  above  described,  is  a very 
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tokens  of  respect  anil  veneration.  Aims  poured  from  all 
quarters  into  the  monastery  ; the  liberality  of  the  people 

aticieut  one,  anil  probably  coeval  with  the  earlio.it  Budhist  religious  monu- 
ments. 

The  second  class  of  religious  edifices,  is  that  of  those  that  exhibit  a dome- 
like appearance.  They  arc  rather  uncommon  in  Burnish.  They  rest  on  a 
square  basis.  The  lower  part  is  adorned  with  a few  mouldings,  but  the 
greatest  part  o flora  a perfectly  even  superficies.  The  Umbrella  that  is  plac- 
ed on  them,  partake  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  monument,  it  is 
destined  to  crown.  It  considerably  expands  in  the  horizontal  direction  and 
has  a very  ungraceful  appearance.  The  Kaong-hmoo-d.iu,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ’Isagain,  rests  on  a basis  about  ,18  or  20  feet  high  ; tlio  dome  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  is  133  feet  high,  the  diameter,  at  the  lowest  part,  ft 
nearly  200  feet.  The  whole  was  formerly  gilt.  The  four  sides  of  the  square; 
are  lined  with  small  niches,  each  tenanted  by  a small  statue  of  Gaudama. 
Separated  from  the  square,  by  an  open  and  well  paved  gallery  that  runs  all 
round  the  edifice,  are  disposed  in  a row,  M12  small  pillars  of  sandstone, 
about  six  feet  high,  with  their  upppr  part  perforated,  so  as  to  afford  a room 
sufficient  to  receive  a lamp  on  festival  days.  Splendid  must  be  the  effect 
produced  during  a ditrk  night,  by  so  many  lamps,  pouring  a Hood  of  light 
that  illuminates  on  all  sides  the  massive  edifice.  Whether  the  monliment 
was  built  about  300  hundred  years  ago,  as  stated  to  the  writer  by  one  of 
the  guardians,  or.  as  it  is  most  probable,  only  repaired  and  adorned  at  that 
time,  certain  it  is  that  this  kind  of  religious  edifices,  is  very  ancient,  and 
very  likely  not  inferior  in  antiquity  to  those  above  referred  to.  Another  of 
a similar  form,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  is  to  be  seen  at  Bhamo,  not 
far  from  the  eastern  gate. 

The  third  class  of  Pagodas  comprises  all  thoso  that  arc  generally  of  a 
square  form,  not  made  of  a solid  masonry,  hut  with  o|Kjnings  or  doors,  a 
room,  galleries,  Ac , for  receiving  statues  of  Gaudama.  They  are  all  sur- 
fnounted  with  the  usual  conical  structure,  which  is,  it  seems,  the  essential 
appendage  to  all  Dzedis.  These  edifices,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  tumuli  or  topes,  but  rattier  as  places  of  worship,  and  sanctuaries 
for  the  reception  of  the  btatucs  of  Gaudama.  The  monuments,  are,  I suspect, 
of  a comparative  modern  origin  ; they  have  not  the  plainness  and  simplici- 
ty of  the  tumuli  which  agree  so  well  with  the  simplicity  of  the  religious 
form  of  worship  of  primitive  Bhudism.  They  are  not  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  Daedis  were  primitively  fuised.  They  must  have  been 
erected  at  times,  when  Budhist  worship,  emerging  from  its  primeval  stern- 
ness of  forms,  assumed  proportions  and  developments,  congenial  to  the 
ustemml  wants  of  largo  religious  communities.  This  class  of  temples  offers 
a great  variety  bf  forms  as  to  the  size,  dimensions  and  details  of  architec- 
ture. But  they  may  be  all  brought  to  this  general  outline.  From  the 
Square  body  bf  the  temple,  diverge  in  the  direction  of  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  porticoes  ; the  one  facing  the  east,  is  always  the  largest  and  best 
adorned  ; sometimes  there  is  but  one  portico,  that  of  the  east,  and  there 
are  only  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  three  other  sides.  From  these  porti- 
coes, the  galleries  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  temple,  where  are  sta- 
tues. In  the  large  and  magnificent  Pagodas  of  Pagan,  galleries  with  vaults 
in  the  pointed  style,  run  all  round  the  building.  Borne  of  those  stupendous 
structures  have  two  stories,  and  it  is  but  on  the  second,  that  rests  the 
ton'ical  part  which  is  the  essential  complement  oT  every  religious  building.' 
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towards  his  person  and  that  of  his  disciples  expanded  in 
a wonderful  manner.  The  heretics,  who  swarmed  in  We- 
thalie  and  its  neighborhood,  became  exceedingly  jealous 
of  Budha's  successes.  The  loss  which  they  sustained  in 
the  donations  of  the  people,  added  fuel  to  the  inward  dis- 
content. They  resolved  to  devise  some  means  to  lower 
the  character  of  Budha,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Af- 
ter a long  deliberation,  they  fixed  on  the  following  plan. 
A certain  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  a rather  doubt- 
ful character,  was  induced  to  join  them  in  accusing  Gau- 
daaia  of  having  violated  her.  She  contrived  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a person  in  a state  of  pregnancy,  and 
covering  herself  with  a piece  of  red  cloth,  she  went  about 
the  town,  spreading  evil  reports  respecting  Budha’s  cha- 
racter. She  had  the  impudeuce,  even  to  go  into  the 
Dzetawon  monastery,  and  ask  Budha  to  provide  a place 
for  her  approaching  confinement,  and  likewise  mainten- 
ance for  herself  and  the  child  she  was  by  him  pregnant 
with.  Such  an  infamous  ealummy  did'  not,  however, 
move  him  in  the  least.  Conscious  of  his  innocence,  he 
lost  nothing  of  his  usual  composure  and  serenity.  But 
by  the  interference  of  the  Thagia,  the  slander  was  made 
manifest.  Two  mice  bit  the  strings  that  kept  tied  up  on* 
the  abdomen,  the  apparatus  designed  to'  propagate  the 
deceit,  and  on  a sudden,  the  whole  fell  on  the  ground, 
proclaiming  both  the  innocence  of  the  sage,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  his  enemies. 

Every  one,  present  on  the  occasion,  gave  vent  to  his 
just  indignation,  at  such  a base  attempt  from  the  part  of 
the  heretics.  But  Budha  meekly  replied',  that  what  had 
just  happened,  was  but  a just  retribution  for  orte  misbe- 
havior of  his  own,  during  a former  existence.  At  that 

On  one  of  the  middle  size  Pagoda*,  rises,  instead- of  a cone,  an  obelisk,  with 
ornaments  that  appear  to  resemble  hieroglyphic  figures.  Some  of  those 
obelisks  aro  considerably  swelling  towards  the  middle  of  their  height. 
Great  also  has  been  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  writer,  when  ho 
observed  in  the  same  place,  among  the  prodigious  number  of  Pagodas,  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  state  of-  decay,  one,  not  considerable  by  its  dimen- 
sions, nor  in  a much  ruiued  condition;  that  exhibited  the  solitary  iustanco 
of  a regular  pyramid. 
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time,  he  was,  on  a certain  day,  under  the  influence  of  li- 
quor, when  he  chanced  to  meet  on  his  way,  a Pitzegabud- 
ha.  Without  any  reason,  or  provocation,  he  abused  the 
holy  man  with  the  lowest  and  coarsest  expressions,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  his  whole  life  was  but  a 
series  of  hypocritical  actions.  Turning,  then,  towards  his 
disciples,  he  added  with  a grave  countenance,  that  what 
they  had  just  now  witnessed,  wa9  the  just  puuishraent  in- 
flicted on  him,  by  the  influence  of  the  demerit  created  aud 
generated  by  his  former  evil  doing. 

The  eighth  season  was  spent  in  the  grove  or  forest  of 
Tesakala,  and  when  the  rains  were  over,  the  most  excel- 
lent Phra  travelled  throughout  the  country,  preaching  and 
teaching  the  right  way  to  many.  Countless  converts  en- 
tered one  of  the  four  ways,  and  many  obtained  at  once  the 
deliverance. 

In  the  town  of  Santoo-maragiri,  he  was  preaching  to 
the  benefactors  who  had  fed  him  and  his  disciples. 
Among  the  hearers,  were  two  persons  Nakoulapita  and 
Nakoulamata,  husband  and  wife,  belonging  to  the  Pounha 
race.  During  a great  many  successive  former  existences, 
they  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  father,  mother,  uncle, 
auut,  &c.  to  Budha.  During  the  present  existence,  the  feel- 
ing of  affection  towards  him,  with  whom  they  had  been 
so  long  and  so  intimately  connected,  was  powerfully 
awakened,  and  glowed  in  their  hearts.  Under  the  influence 
of  that  natural,  kindly  and  tender  feeling,  they  came  for- 
ward and  prostrating  before  Gaudama,  said  to  him : dear 
son,  how  is  it  that  you  have  been  away  from  us,  for  so 
long  awhile  ? We  are  so  happy  to  see  you  after  so  long 
an  absence.  Budha  remaining  indifferent  to  such  a scene 
and  language,  knew  at  once  what  were  the  real  wants  of 
that  good  couple,  aud  in  what  manner  he  could  acknow- 
ledge the  great  favors,  he  had,  during  former  existences, 
received  at  their  hands.  He  preached  to  them  the  moat 
excellent  law.  They  were  thoroughly  converted.  The 
next  morning,  they  had  the  happiness  to  supply  their 
great  teacher  and  his  company  with  the  choicest  fddd. 
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Meanwhile  they  addressed  him  the  following  request? 
during  many  existences,  we  both  have  always  been  happi- 
ly united : not  a word  of  complaint  or  quarrel  has  ever 
passed  between  us.  We  pray  that  in  our  coming  exis- 
tences, the  same  love  and  affection  may  ever  unite  us  to- 
gether. Their  request  was  affectionately  granted ; and 
Budha,  in  the  presence  of  a large  assembly,  pronounced 
them  blessed  and  happy  amongst  all  men  and  women. 

The  son  of  the  Ruler  of  the  country,  where  these 
things  happened,  was,  to  his  great  affliction,  childless, 
He  invited  Budha  to  come  and  partake  of  his  hospitality 
in  his  house.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  illustrious  visitor. 
The  Prince  had  some  of  his  own  clothes  laid  on  the  way 
that  Budha  was  to  follow,  in  the  hope  that  by  treading 
over  them,  he  might  communicate  a certain  virtue, 
whereby  he  would  have  the  object  of  his  earnest  desire 
realized.  Gu  his  arrival  near  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  Budha  stopped  and  refused  to  proceed  farther. 
Meanwhile,  he  bekonned  Ananda  to  remove  the  clothes. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  to  the  Prince’s  deep  disap- 
pointment. After  the  meal,  Gaudama  explained  to  him 
that  he  and  his  wife,  during  a former  existence,  had  lived 
on  eggs  and  had  killed  many  birds.  Their  present  bar- 
reness  was  the  just  punishment  of  their  former  trespass- 
ing. But  their  actual  good  dispositions  having  atoned 
for  the  past  transgressions,  they  would  be  blessed  with 
children.  Both  were  overjoyed  at  this  news.  They  be- 
lieved in  Budha  obtained  the  state  of  Thautapan,  and, 
thereby,  entered  into  the  current  of  perfection.  Their 
faith  in  Budha's  word,  procured  to  them  so  happy  a re- 
sult. 


During  all  the  time  that  elapsed  after  the  rain,  Budha 
travelled  through  the  country,  engaged  on  his  usual  bene- 
volent errand,  and  converting  many,  among  men  and 
Nats.  In  the  country  of  Garurit,  in  a village  ofPounhas, 
called  Magoulia,  the  head  man,  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
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daughter  of  Nats.  She  had  been  in  vain  asked  in  mar- 
riage by  Princes,  Nobles  and  Pounhas.  The  proud 
damsel'  had  rejected  every  offer.  On  the  day  that  her 
father  saw  Gaudama,  he  was  struck  with  his  manly  beau- 
ty and  meek  deportment.  He  said  within  himself : This 
man  shall  be  a proper  match  for  my  daughter.  On  his 
return  home,  he  communicated  his  views  to  his  wife.  On 
the  following  day,  the  daughter  having  put  on  her  choic- 
est dress,  and  richest  apparels,  they  all  three  went,  with 
a large  retinue,  to  the  Dzetawon  monastery.  Admitted  in 
the  presence  of  Budha,  the  father  asked  for  his  daughter 
the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  attend  on  him.  Without 
returning  a word  of  reply,  or  giving  the  least  sign  of  ac- 
ceptance or  refusal,  Budha  rose  up  and  withdrew  at  a 
small  distance,  leaving  behind  him,  on  the  floor,  the  print 
of  one  of  his  feet.  The  Pounha’s  wife  well  skilled  in  the 
science  of  interpreting  wonderful  signs,  saw  at  a glance, 
that  the  marks  on  the  print,  indicated  a man  no  larger 
under  the  control  of  passions,  but  a sage,  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  concupiscence.  She  communicated 
her  views  to  her  husband,  who  had  the  impudence  to  go 
to  Budha’s  presence  and  renew  the  same  offer.  Budha 
meekly  replied : Pounha,  I neither  accept  nor  decline 
your  offer  ; in  your  turn,  listen  to  what  I have  to  say. 
He,  then,  went  on  relating  how  he  had  left  the  world, 
resisted  Manh’s  temptation,  lived  in  solitude  for  six  years 
and  freed  himself  from  the  net  of  passions.  He  conclud- 
ed by  stating  that  having  become  a Budha,  he  had  for 
ever  conquered  all  passions.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
instruction,  both  father  and  mother  became  established  in 
the  state  of  Thautapan.  The  damsel  was  highly  offended 
at  the  refusal  6he  experienced,  and  retained  a strong  feel- 
ing of  hatred  towards  him  who  had  declined  her  proffer- 
ed favors.  Her  father  took  her  into  the  Kothambi  coun- 
try, where  she  was  offered  to  the  Ruler,  who  smitten  with 
her  charms,  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  first  Queen. 

In  the  country  of  Kothambi,  there  lived  three  rich 
men.  Those  three  men  fed  during  the  rainy  season,  every 
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year,  five  hundred  hermits  who  came  from  the  Himalaia 
range,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  maintenance. 
Those  charitable  laymen  went  over  to  Wetbalie  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  There,  they  met  Budha,  and  earnest- 
ly pressed  him  to  come  to  their  country  and  preach  the 
law.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  They  returned  home 
and  built  for  the  accomodation  of  the  illustrious  visitor, 
each  of  them,  one  monastery.  When  all  was  ready,  Bud- 
ha went  to  Kothambi,  attended  with  five  hundred  disci- 
ples. He  spent  thither  the  ninth  season.  During  his 
stay,  he  dwelt  by  turn,  in  each  of  the  three  monasteries, 
and  was  abundantly  supported  by  the  rich  man  in  whose 
monastery  he  took  his  abode. 

In  the  country  of  Kothambi,  there  were,  as  yet,  few 
disciples  or  believers  in  Budha ; but  the  number  of  hol- 
ders of  false  doctrines  was  exceedingly  great.  Sec- 
retly supported  by  the  first  Queen,  and  actuated  by  jea- 
lousy against  the  new  comer,  they  reviled  him  and  his 
disciples  in  every  possible  way,  and  did  their  utmost,  to 
destroy  in  public  opinion,  his  rising  fame.  Whenever  they 
met  Budha’s  disciples,  they  abused  them  with  the  coarsest 
language.  Unable  to  bear  any  longer  so  many  insults, 
Ananda,  in  the  name  of  his  Brethren,  went  to  Budha,  and 
asked  him  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  where  they 
would  receive  a becoming  treatment.  But,  said  Budha, 
if  we  be  illtreated  in  the  new  place  we  go  to,  what  is  to 
be  done!  We  shall  proceed  to  some  other  place,  replied 
Ananda.  But,  retorted  Budha,  if  in  that  uew  place,  we 
be  likewise  reviled,  what  then?  We  shall,  replied  Anan- 
da, remove  to  some  other  place.  Budha  remained  silent 
for  awhile,  and  casting  a gentle  glance  on  Ananda,  he 
said  to  him  : a little  patience  will  save  us  the  trouble  of 
so  many  travels,  and  certainly  procure  here  unto  us,  what 
we  may  perhaps  vainly  look  for.  any  where  else.  By  pa- 
tience and  endurance,  the  wise  man  conquers  all  his  ene- 
mies. Behold  the  war  Elephant!  he  plunges  into  the 
thickest  of  the  raging  conflict,  regardless  of  the  darts  and 
arrows  flying  in.  overy  direction,  and  carries  all  before 
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him.  T too,  the  most  excellent  Budiia,  shall  certainly 
stay  here,  diligently  preach  the  most  excellent  law,  and 
perseveringly  labor  for  disentangling  men  from  the  net  of 
passions.  In  no  way,  shall  I care  for  the  abuses,  they 
may  pour  on  me,  and  my  disciples. 

Not  long  after  this,  a trifling  accident  kindled  the  fire 
of  dissentiou  among  the  members  of  Assembly.  The  sub- 
ject, was  as  usual,  one  of  a trifling  nature.  It  was  con- 
cerning a point  of  discipline  of  scarcely  any  importance, 
infringed  unintentionally  by  a Italian.  He  was  accused 
by  one  of  his  brethren  of  having  committed  a sin.  But 
he  replied  that  having  done  an  act,  in  which  his  will  had 
not  participated,  he  did  not  consider  himself  guilty.  Each 
disputant  attracted  to  his  party  some  Religious  who  support- 
ed his  view  of  the  case.  The  Kothambi  Rahans  seem  to1 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  disunion  which  prevailed  in  the 
community  and  soon,  like  a devouring  flame,  extended  to 
the  female  portion  of  the  Assembly.  In  vain,  Gaudama 
Interfered,  and  exhorted  the  two  parties  to  patience,  union 
and  charity.  In  his  presence,  the  parties  were  silent. 
But  in  his  absence,  the  quarrel  grew  worse.  At  last  his 
entreaties  were  unheeded  and  discord  continued  to  rend 
asunder  the  bond  of  unity.  Disgusted  with  such  a state 
of  things,  Budha  preached  to  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Assembly,  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
Concord.  Such  men  as  Baddia,  Kamila  and  Anouroud- 
dha  treasured  up  in  their  heart,  the  instructions  of  their 
great  master.  But  others  continued  the  dispute.  Mean- 
while he  resolved  to  separate  himself  for  a time,  from  all 
company,  and  to  go  in  a lonely  spot,  to  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  peace  and  meditation.  He  shaped  his  course  to- 
wards the  village  of  Palelayaka,  where  he  received  his 
food,  and  went  into  a grove  of  Sala  trees,  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence, at  the  foot  of  oh6  of  those  trees.  The  villagers 
hearing  of  his  intention,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  built  a 
hermit’s  hut  for  his  use,  and  promised  to  supply  him  dai- 
ly with  his  food. 

It  was  in  this  place,  that  alone,  delighting  in  the  con- 
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templation  of  unclouded  truth,  Gaudama  spent  the  tcutll 
season.  The  Rich  men  of  the  Kothambi  country,  hearing 
that  Budha  hud  departed  because  of  the  dissension  that 
took  place  among  the  Rahans,  became  indignant.  They 
openly  declared  their  fixed  intent  of  refusing  to  give  any 
thing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Rahans,  until  they  had 
agreed  among  themselves,  and  reconciled  with  their 
teacher.  The  timely  threat  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
disputants  felt  the  unpleasant  seriousness  of  their  uneasy 
position.  They  could  hold  on  no  longer.  The  Rahans 
came  to  an  agreement  among  themselves,  and  promised 
that  after  the  season,  they  would  go  to  Budha  and  solicit 
his  pardon.  In  the  forest  of  Palelaka,  there  lived  a cer- 
tain Elephant,  much  advanced  in  merits,  which  went  to 
Budha,  and  during  three  months,  ministered  to  all  his 
wants,  as  a most  effcctionate  and  devoted  disciple  would 
do  towards  a beloved  master. 

The  three  months  of  lent  being  completed,  the  rich 
men  Anatapcin  made  earnest  enquiries  with  Ananda,  res- 
pecting the  place  Budha  had  withdrawn  to,  and  charged 
him  to  invite  the  great  preacher  to  come  back  to  Tha- 
wattie,  and  live  as  usual  in  the  Dzetawon  monastery. 
Complying  with  the  pious  wishes  of  the  rich  man,  Anan- 
da took  with  himself  500  Rahans,  and  went  to  the  soli- 
tude of  Paleliaka.  He  was  likewise  followed  by  the  500 
refractory  Rahans  of  Kothambi,  who  hatl  come  to  We- 
thalie.  The  Ruler  of  the  country  and  Anatapein  had  re- 
fused at  first  to  receive  them.  But  the  prohibition  had 
been  removed,  on  account  of  their  repentance.  He  ap- 
proached alone  the  place,  Budha  was  living.  After  thq 
usual  prostrations,  Gaudama  inquired  whether  he  had 
come  alone.  He  replied  that  there  were  with  him  many 
of  his  faithful  disciples,  and  the  Kothambi  Rahans.  The 
latter  came  with  the  express  purpose  of  asking  his  par- 
don, and  a firm  resolution  to  yield,  hereafter,  a perfect 
obedience  to  all  his  commands.  Budha  desired  them  to 
appear  in  his  presence.  They  came ; were  they  well  re- 
ceived, and  their  misbehavior  was  forgiven.  Gaudama1 
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explained  to  them  the  great  advantage  of  shunning  bad 
company,  and  of  living  in  retirement.  The  hearers  were 
fully  converted  and  established  in  the  state  of  Thautapan. 
Budha  on  his  return  to  Wethaiie,  continued  preaching  in 
every  direction,  and  led  to  the  deliverance  a great  num- 
ber of  Men,  Nats  and  Brahmas.  The  stay  in  the  Dzeta- 
won  monastery  was  not  very  long.  Budha  went  into  the 
Magatha  country,  to  a Pounha  village  named  Nala.  Not 
far  from  that  village,  there  is  the  Deckinagiri,  or  south- 
ern mountain,  with  a monastery.  Into  that  place  Bu- 
dha spent  the  eleventh  season.*  llis  supporters  were 

the  Pounhas  of  the  village.  The  chief  occupation  of 
those  men,  was  the  tillage  of  the  fields.  Gaudama  took 

* Thu  few  particulars  that  have  been  gathered  respecting  tiie  mode  that 
Budha  followed  in  disseminating  his  doctrines,  exhibit  him  in  the  light  of 
a zealous  and  indefatigable  preacher.  We  see  him  passing  from  one  place, 
into  another  with  the  sole  purpose  of  instructing  the  ignorant  ami 
pointing  out  to  them,  the  way  iendiug  to  the  deliverance.  Ucbar  and  Oudo 
api-ear  to  have  been  the  seat  of  his  labors,  nud  the  scone  on  which  he  acted 
in  behalf  of  all,  without  any  distinction  of  condition,  caste,  or  sex.  Indivi- 
duals in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  men  engaged  in  wicked  practices, 
Women  of  abandoned  character,  arc  all.  to  an  equal  degree,  the  object  of  his 
tender  solicitude.  They  are  all  summoned  to  come  at  his  feet,  and  partake 
in  the  blessings  that  he  has  in  store  for  them.  Gaudama  was,  to  an  emi- 
nent degree,  an  earnest  and  fervent  propagandist.  This  is  a striking  feature 
in  his  character,  which  distinguishes  him,  not  only  from  all  his  cotempora- 
ries,  but  also  from  all  the  philosophers  that  have  appeared  throughout  tho 
Indian  Peninsula.  All  those  sages  amied  at  becoming  the  heads  of  schools, 
but  uone  of  them  thought  of  promulgating  a code  of  morals,  intended  for 
the  whole  human  race.  Gaudama  has  the  honor  of  being  tho  first  who, 
with  enlarged  views,  looked  upon  his  fellow  men  as  equally  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions.  His  iovo  of  all  men  prompted  him  to  undergo 
all  sorts  of  fatigue  for  procuring  to  them,  what  he  imagined  to  lie,  a great 
boon.  Iu  making  this  statement,  we  have  no  intention  to  pass  an  opiniou 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  Budliism,  we  merely  bring  forward  to  the 
notice  of  tho  reader,  a jieculiur  characteristic  of  that  sage,  which,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  enables  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  spread  of  Budhisui 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  to  the  Japanese  Archipelago.  The  tenets  of 
that  freed  have  b-  come  popular,  because  they  were  intended  for  all  Faiao 
though  they  l>e,  particularly  in  what  has  a reference  to  dogmas,  they  were 
accepted  bv  the  masses,  because  there  wore  no  other  proffered  to  them  The 
disciples  of  Gaudama  must  have  been  well  received  in  tho  various  p'acas 
they  went  to  ; for  they  showed  a dis|>ositioii  of  mind  quite  unknowu  in  those 
days,  viz  : a lively  interest  for  the  welfare  of  ali.  This  real  which  appeared  so 
conspicuously  in  Gaudama,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  Budliism,  has  be- 
come all  but  totally  extinct  There  is  no  desire  from  the  part  of  thqse  who, 
in  our  days,  follow  that  creed,  to  propagate  its  tenets  among  other  naiiatra 
•rt?ibd»‘  J.it-uiici* 
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a particular  pleasure,  during  his  daily  walks,  in  conversing 
with  them,  when  he  met  them  engaged  in  their  daily  la- 
bors. 

On  a certain  day,  Budha  went  into  the  fields,  where  he 
met  a Pounha,  with  whom  he  began  to  converse,  with  the 
intention  of  ultimately  preaching  to  him  the  holy  law. 
He  spoke,  at  first,  on  the  subject  of  his  daily  labor, 
his  bullocks,  plough,  the  seed,  and  the  harvest,  which 
supplied  the  Pounha  and  his  family  with  their  daily 
food,  during  the  year.  He  added:  I,  too,  am  a la- 
borer, provided  with  the  seed,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments necessary  for  carrying  on  tillage.  The  Poun- 
ha surprised  at  what  he  heard,  asked  Budha  in  what 
place  he  had  left  his  bullocks,  the  seed,  the  plough,  &c. 
The  latter  coolly  replied : all  these  things  are  with  me  at 
present.  Hearken,  O Pounha,  to  what  I am  about  to 
state.  The  seed  is  that  fervent  desire,  that  benevolent 
disposition,  w'hich  prompted  me  at  the  feet  of  the  Budha 
Depinkara,  to  ask  for  the  Budhaship : it  is  the  science 
which  I have  gathered  under  the  tree  Bodi.  The  rain 
water,  is  that  uninterrupted  series  of  good  works,  perform- 
ed by  me,  until  I have  become  a Budha.  They  have  been 
as  the  means  of  watering  the  good  seed  which  was  in  me. 
The  knowledge  or  science,  and  wisdom  are  as  the  yoke, 
as  well  as  the  plough’s  shaft.  The  heart  or  the  knowing 
principle  which  is  in  me,  represents  the  reins  that  serve  to 
guide  the  bullocks.  The  teeth  of  the  plough  represent 
the  diligence  that  must  be  used  in  attending  to  the  era- 
dicating of  the  principle  of  demerits  and  of  bad  works.  The 
plough’s  handle,  represents  the  guiding  principle  ofthelaw, 
which  enables  me  to  remove  all  that  is  bad,  and  promote  what 
is  good.  The  food  which  you,  O Pounha,  derive  from  your 
exertions,  represents  the  pure  relish  which  is  tasted 
by  him  who  is  bent  on  avoiding  evil,  and  doing  good. 
When  you  make  use  of  the  plough,  you  cut  or  uproot  all 
bad  weeds ; so  it  is  with  him  who  is  penetrated  with  the 
full  meaning  of  the  four  great  truths ; he  cuts  and  up- 
roots from  himself  the  wicked  inclinations  and  low  pro- 
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pensitiea  that  are  in  him;  When  the  labor  of  the  field  id 
over,  you  unyoke  your  bullocks  and  leave  them  to  go 
withersoever  they  please  j so  it  is  with  the  Wise  mam  By 
application  to  invigorating  the  principle  of  good,  that 
leads  to  perfection,  he  lets  go  the  opposite  principle 
which  gives  rise  to  all  imperfections;  The  bullocks  have 
to  work  hard,,  to  complete  the  work  of  tillage;  So  the 
sage  has  to  struggle  hard,  to  till  perfectly  and  cultivate 
thoroughly  the  soil  of  his  oWn  being,  and  reach  the  happy 
state  of  Neibban.  The  husbandman  who  labors  so  much 
for  bringing  his  field  in  a position  to  receive  the  seed,  and  in 
every  way  to  favor  its  growth,  is  imitated  by  the  true  sage 
who  endearots  to  free  himself  from  the  miseries  attending 
existence,  to  advance  in  the  way  of  merits,  by  the  practice 
of  good  works,  and  who  thirsts  after  the  happy  condition  of 
the  perfect;  He  who  works  in  the  field,  is  some  times  disap- 
pointed, and  feels  occasionally  the  pangs  of  hunger.  He 
who  works  in  the  field  of  wisdom,  is  exempt  from  all  mi- 
series and  afflictions.  He  eats  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  He  is 
fully  satiated  when  he  beholds  Neibban.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner, O Pounha,  that  I am  a true  husbandman,  and  am  always 
provided  with  all  the  implements  necessary  for  the  tillage 
of  man’s  soul.  The  Pounha  delighted  with  such  doc- 
trine, became  a convert,  and  professed  his  belief  unto  Bu- 
dha,  the  law  and  the  assembly.  Subsequently  he  applied 
for  admittance  into  the  assembly,  and  by  energetic  efforts 
in  the  arduous  work  of  meditation,  he  became,  at  last,  a 
Hah  and  a. 

When  the  rains  were  over,  Budha  travelled  through 
the  country,  preaching  the  most  excellent  law,  with  the 
happiest  results.  He  went  to  the  town  of  Satiabia,  in  the 
Kosala  country.  There  he  received  from  a Pounha  of 
Waritzaba,  an  invitation  to  go  to  that  place.  The  invita* 
tion  was  graciously  accepted.  In  that  town,  he  spent 
the  twelveth  season.  Great  many  Pounhas  were  en- 
lightened and  converted  by  professing  their  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  three  precious  things,  The  vile  Manh  Nat 
'did  his  utmost  to  thwart  the  beneficial  results  from  Bud*  ' 
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ha’s  preachings.  A great  dearth  prevailing  in  the  emiri- 
try,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  starve  the  most  excellent 
Budha  and  all  his  followers.  But  he  was  frustrated  in 
his  iniquitous  design,  by  the  charity  of  500  horse  mer^ 
chants  who  had  come  from  Onthavapata,  and  were,  then, 
staying  in  Waritzaba. 

Budha  leaving  this  country,  shaped  his  course  through 

the  great  Mantala  country  ; he  travelled  by  the  shortest 

route,  a distance  of  500  voudzanas.  He  started  on  ther 
' * 

day  after  the  full  moon  ofTabodwav,  and  spent  nearly 
five  months  in  this  voyage.  He  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  at  Gayagati,  where  he  crossed  the  mighty 
stream  and  went  to  Benares.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
that  city,  when  he  recrossed  the  Ganges  and  went  to 
Wethalie,  dwelling  in  the  Gootagarathala  monastery. 
Thence  he  went  into  Thawattie,  preaching  through  all 
the  places  he  visited.  When  he  was  in  the  Dzetawoir 
monastery,  he  delivered  the  Maha  Rahula  instruction,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son  Rahula,  who  then  was  18  years  old.- 


Chapter  XI. 

Voyage  to  Tsalia — Instructions  to  Meggia — Rahula  is  made  a professed 
Religious — Monahan’s  questions  to  Budha — Misbehavior  of  Thoup- 
pabuda — Questions  proposed  by  Nats,  in  the  Bzetawon monastery 
— Conversion  of  a Biloo — Episode  of  Thirima  at  Radzagio— At- 
tention paid  to  a poor  Pounha,  and  to  a Weaver’s  daughter  on  ac- 
count o)  their  faith — In  the  ’20th  season,  appointment  of  Ananda 
to  the  Stewardship — Conversion  of  a famous  robber. 

After  a rather  short  stay  in  Thawattie,  Budha  went  td 
flic  town  of  Tsalia.  The  inhabitants  built  for  him  a mo* 
nastery,  on  a hill,  not  far  from  Che  town,  and  liberally 
supplied  him,  with  all  that  he  wanted.  Pleased  with  the 
good  reception  the  people’ gave  him,  Gaudama  spent,  on 
that  spot, 'the  thirteenth  season.  He  went  to  receive  his 
food  in  the  village  of  Dzantoo.  Thence  travelling: 
through  the  country,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Kimikila,  and  enjoyed  himself  in  a beautiful  grove  of 
Mango  trees.  The  disciple  Meggia  being  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  eagerly  wished  to 
remain  hither  for  some  time.  As  a punishment  for  such 
an  inordinate  attachment  to  a particular  spot,  he  who 
had  renounced  the  world  and  the  gratification  of  passions, 
felt,  on  a sudden,  a strange  change  to  take  place  in  him. 
A flood  of  concupiscence  inundated  his  soul.  Budha,  who 
saw  what  was  taking  place  in  Meggia,  gave  him  an  instruc- 
tion on  the  contempt  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  en- 
tircly  cured  him  from  his  great  spiritual  distemper. 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  Thawattie,  into  the  U/.etawon 
monastery,  where  he  spent  the  fourteenth  season.  The 
great  disciple  Thariputra,  with  five  hundred  Religious, 
was  spending  the  season  in  a neighboring  village.  The 
people  were  so  much  pleased  with  him  and  his  company, 
that  they  offered  to  each  of  them,  a piece  of  yellow  silk. 
Some  Religious  jealous  of  the  great  disciple,  came  to  Bu- 
dha, and  accused  him  of  covetousness.  Budha  fully  jus- 
tified his  great  companion  and  commended  the  liberality 
of  the  donors,  who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
their  liberality  and  gaining  merits. 

The  Thamane  Rahula  was  then  20  vears  old.  Having 
reached  the  canonical  age,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Patzin.  The  young  Religious  could  scarcely  defend 
himself  from  a certain  feeling  of  vanitv,  on  account  of  his 
father’s  dignity,  and  of  his  own  personal  mien  and  bear- 
ing which  he  was  very  fond  of  admiring.  Budha  was  in- 
timutely  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  Rahula’s 
soul.  He  preached  to  him  the  contempt  of  self  and  of  all 
varieties  of  form.  The  instruction  was  so  impressive, 
that  it  lead  the  young  hearer  to  the  state  of  Rahanda, 
On  a certain  night,  that  Raoula  was  sleeping  near  the 
door  of  Gaudama’s  private  appartment,  Manh  Nat  wish- 
ing to  frighten  the  young  Rahanda,  created  the  likeness 
of  an  Elephant  which  keeping  his  trunk  over  his  head, 
suddenly  made  a frightful  noise.  Budha  who  was  inside, 
saw  clearly  that  this  was  but  a temptation  of  the  vile 
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Manh.  He  said  to  him : O wretched  one,  are  you  hot 
aware  that  fear  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  him  who  had 
become  a Rahanda.  Manh  discovered,  vanished  away, 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion,  at  the  abortiYeness  of 
his  malicious  attempt. 

In  the  same  year,  Budha  Went  to  Kapilawot,  which  is 
in  the  Thekka  country,  and  took  his  residence  in  the  Ni* 
granda  monastery,  situated  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bohani.  At  that  place  he  spent  the  fifteenth  season.  On 
a certain  day,  his  cousin  Mahanan,  the  son  ofThoukaudana, 
came  to  the  monastery  and  having  paid  his  respect  to  his 
illustrious  relative,  took  the  liberty  to  propose  to  him  the 
four  following  questions : 1 — In  what  consists  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  religious  duties  1 2 —-what  is  meant  by  the 
religious  disposition  ? 3 — what  is  the  real  renouncing  1 
4 — and  what  is  the  true  knowledge  ? 

Budha  replied  in  the  following  manner : the  fulfilment 
of  the  religious  duties  consists  in  observing  carefully,  the 
five  precepts  obligatory  to  all  men.  The  religious  dispo- 
sition, is  but  a lovely  inclination  and  affection  for  all  that 
refers  to  Budha  and  the  law  that  he  has  published.  He  who 
posseses  it,  experiences  a continual  longing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  merits.  The  renouncing  is  that  disposition  a man  is 
habitually  in,  when  he  finds  hi9  pleasure,  in  parting  with 
his  riches  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  needy,  and  bes- 
towing alms  on  the  members  of  the  assembly.  Finally, 
wisdom  consists  in  making  oneself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  what  can  procure  merits  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture ; under  its  influence,  man  acts  up  to  that  knowledge, 
and  also  attends  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  what  may 
put  an  end  to  the  law  of  miseries. 

Even  among  his  nearest  relatives,  Budha  was  doomed 
to  meet  with  the  bitterest  enemies.  Thouppabuda  who 
was  at  once  his  uncle  and  his  father-in-law,  bore  unto 
him  a deadly  hatred,  and  secretly  harbored  in  his  heart, 
a sentiment  of  revenge  for  two  principal  reasohs,  because 
his  daughter  Yathaudara  had  been  abandoned  by  Gauda- 
ma,  when  he  left  his  palace  and  began  the  life  of  an  as* 
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cetic ; and  also  for  having  admitted  his  own  son  Dewadat, 
among  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  Having  been  in- 
formed that  on  the  following  day,  Budha  would  direct 
his  steps  towards  a certain  quarter  of  the  town,  to  beg 
his  food,  Thouppabuda  partook  largely  of  intoxicating  li- 
quor, to  nerve  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  design  he 
had  in  his  mind,  and  went  out  in  the  direction  Gaudama 
was  expected  to  come.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him  drawing 
near,  he  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  bar- 
ring the  passage,  and  loading  his  great  relative  with 
abuses.  Budha  stopped  awhile,  without  showing  the 
least  sign  of  emotion.  Then  turning  to  Ananda,  he  6aid  : 
great  is  the  crime  of  my  uncle  ; seven  days  hence,  he  shall 
be  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  earth,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  stair  case  of  his  palace.  On  this  fearful  prediction 
being  reported  to  Thouppabuda,  he  laughed  and  stated 
that  he  would  stay  during  eight  dajs,  in  the  upper  story 
of  his  palace,  and  belie  his  nephew’s  prediction.  Des- 
pite the  precautions  that  he  took,  the  fatal  prediction  was 
literally  fulfilled.  The  unfortunate  un repenting  Prince 
saw  the  earth  bursting  open  under  his  feet,  and  he 
was  precipitated  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Awidzi  hell. 
Budha  profited  of  the  awful  punishment  that  had  befallen 
a Prince  of  his  family,  to  exhort  Mahanan  to  take  a firm 
asylum  into  the  three  precious  things,  to  bear  a sincere 
love,  and  an  affectionate  fondness  to  all  that  related  to  the 
law,  and  its  practices. 

Up  to  the  present  period  of  his  life,  Budha  had  reserv- 
ed to  himself  the  right  of  preaching  the  law  to,  and  ex- 
tolling the  merits  of,  those  who  had  brought  him  his  food, 
after  having  partaken  of  their  liberal  donation.  This  in- 
struction may  be  properly  called  the  sermon  of  thanks- 
giving. It  is  called  Anou-mau-dana.  Now  he  allowed 
his  disciples  to  do  the  like,  and  repay  the  generosity  of 
their  benefactors,  be  distributing  unto  them  the  know- 
ledge of  truth. 

At  that  time,  Budha  preached  the  four  laws  of  A-sa- 
wau,  or  the  four  bands  that  retain  a toeing  in  the  vor* 
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'ex  of  existences.  From  Kapilawot,  Budha  returned 
o Thawattie  in  the  Dzetawon  monastery.  At  that 
time,  a Nat  had  proposed  four  questions  to  his  compa- 
nions, which  they  had  not  been  able  to  answer.  They 
were  subsequently  communicated  to  all  the  denizens  of 
the  six  seats  of  Nats,  but  no  one  had  been  able  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  Not  knowing  wrhat  to  do,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  particulars  to  the  most  excellent  Budha,  then  iu 
the  Dzetawon  monastery.  A deputation  was  forthwith 
sent  to  him  with  the  view  of  proposing  to  him  the  puzzle, 
and  entreating  him  to  condescend  to  .give  the  much  de- 
sired solution.  The  members  of  the  deputation  having 
duly  paid  their  respects,  said  to  him : O most  excellent 
Phra : which  is  the  best  thing  to  be  bestowed  in  alms  ? 
Which  is  the  most  savory  and  relishing  of  all  things?  Which 
is  the  most  pleasurable  ? Which  is  the  best  and  the  fit- 
test thing  to  put  an  end  to  passions  ? To  these  four  ques- 
tions, Budha  answered  by  one  word : the  law.  Address- 
ing himself  both  to  the  Nats,  and  to  his  assembled  disci- 
ples he  added : the  giving  of  alms,  though  good  in  itself, 
cannot  introduce  a being  in  the  path  that  leads  to  the  de- 
liverance. The  law  alone  can  afford  such  a benefit.  The 
prcachiug  of  the  law,  and  the  exertions  iu  communicating 
its  knowledge  to  others,  is,  therefore,  the  mostexcellent  alms. 
All  that  in  this  world  confers  pleasure  to  the  senses.  It  is 
but  a means  to  plunge  man  in  the  vortex  of  existences  ,and 
thereby  in  all  miseries.  On  the  contrary  the  hearing 
of  the  law  rejoices  the  heart,  to  such  an  extent,  as,  often,  to 
open  a spring  of  joyful  tears  : it  destroys  concupiscence, 
and  leads  gradually  out  of  the  whirpool  of  existences.  It 
establishes  man  into  the  state  of  Arahat,  which  is  the  end 
of  all  passions.  The  law,  therefore,  is  the  most  savoury, 
the  most  pleasiug  thing,  leading  beings  to  the  cessation 
of  all  miseries.  You,  my  beloved  disciples,  exert  your- 
selves in  making  known  by  your  preaching,  the  said  law’ 
to  all  beings.  This  is  the  most  excellent  alms  that  you 
can  bestow  on  the  beings  that  inhabit  the  three  different 
states  of  MeT|,.Nata  and  Brahmas.-  . 
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Budha  soon  left  Thawattie  and  went  to  Alawee.  A 
Biloo  was  iu  the  habit  of  eating  every  day  some  children 
of  that  place.  Owing  to  the  ravenous  and  horrible  appe- 
tite of  the  monster,  all  the  children  bad  been  eaten  up  : 
there  remained  but  that  of  the  King,  who  was,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  be  given  over  to  him.  Budha  reviewed  as 
usual,  on  a certain  morning,  the  condition  of  all  beings.  He 
saw  the  sad  position  of  the  King  of  Alawec  and  of  his  son. 
lie  resolved  to  profcr  assistance  to  both,  and  also  to  convert 

the  Biloo.  lie  arrived  in  the  country  of  Alaw'ce,  where  he 

¥ 

was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect.  lie,  forthwith, 
went  into  the  forest,  where  lived  the  monster.  At  first, 
he  met  with  a most  determined  and  violent  opposition. 
But  opposing  to  his  enraged  antagonist,  meekness,  pa- 
tience and  kindness,  Budha  gradually  softened  that  terri- 
ble nature.  Concealing  affectedly  the  change  which  was 
taking  place  in  him,  almost  against  his  perverse  inclination, 
the  Biloo  said  to  Budha : I have  put  certain  questions  to 
many  famous  ascetics,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  an- 
swer them.  On  seeing  their  utter  incapacity,  I have 
seized  then),  torn  their  bodies  into  pieces,  and  ilung  their 
quivering  limbs,  into  the  Canges.  Such  shall  be  your 
fate,  O Gaudama,  if  your  science  fails  you  on  this  occasion. 
By  what  means  can  a man  get  out  of  the  stream  or  cur- 
rent of  passions  ? How  can  he  cross  over  the  sea  of  exis- 
tences ? How7  can  he  free  himself  from  the  evil  influence  ? 
How  shall  he  be  able  to  purify  himself  from  the  smallest 
stain  of  concupiscence  ? Budha  replied:  listen,  O Biloo, 
to  my  words : my  answer  shall  fully  satisfy  you.  By- 
faith  in,  and  affection  for,  the  three  precious  tilings,  man 
escapes  from  the  current  of  passions.  He  who  applies 
himself  with  a diligent  earnestness,  to  the  study  of  the 
law  of  merits,  passes  over  the  sea  of  existences.  He  who 
strives  to  practice  the  works  that  procure  merits,  frees 
himself  from  evil  influence,  and  from  the  attending  mise- 
ries. Finally  the  knowledge  of  the  four  meggas  or  ways 
to  perfection,  procures  perfect  exemption  from  the  least 
remnant  of  concupiscence.  The  Biloo,  delighted  with 
31 
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what  he  had  heard,  believed  in  Budha,  and  soon  wa» 
iirmly  established  in  the  state  of  Thautapau.  On  that 
spot,  where  so  glorious  and  unexpected  a conversion  had 
taken  place,  a monastery  was  erected.  Budha  spent 
herein  the  sixteenth  season.  .As  usual,  myriads  of  Xats 
and  men  who  had  heard  his  preachings,  obtained  tire  de- 
liverance. 

From  Alawce,  Budha  went  to  Radzagio  and  spent  the- 
seventeenth  season  in  the  Weloowon  monastery.  During 
that  season,  a famous  courtezan,  named  Thiritna,  sister  of 
the  celebrated  physician  Dzewaka,  renowned  all  over  the 
country  for  her  wit  and  the  incomparable  charms  of  her 
person,  wished  to  show  her  liberality  to  the  disciples  of 
Budha.  Every  day  a certain  number  of  them  went  to  her 
dwelling,  to  receive  with  their  food,  abundant  alms.  One 
of  the  pious  mendicants,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  moved 
by  an  unholy  curiosity,  looked  at  her,  and  was  instantly 
smitten  by  her  charms.  The  moral  wound  was  widened 
and  deepened  by  a fortuitous  occurrence.  On  a certain 
day,  Thirima  fell  sick.  But  she  did  not  relax  in  her 
daily  work  of  charity.  Though  weak  and  in  her  neglige , 
she  insisted  on  the  mendicants  being  introduced  in  her 
room,  that  she  might  pay  her  respects  to  them.  The  un- 
fortunate lover  was  among  the  company.  Her  incompa- 
rable charms  were  heightened  by  her  plain  dress  and 
drooping  attitude.  The  poor  lover  went  back  with  his 
brethren  to  the  monastery.  The  arrow  had  penetrated 
to  the  core  of  the  heart.  He  refused  to  take  any  food, 
and,  during  some  days,  completely  estranged  himself  from 
the  society  of  his  Brethren.  Whilst  the  intestine  war 
raged  in  his  bosom,  Thirima  died.  Budha  desirous  to 
cure  the  moral  distemper  of  the  poor  Religious,  invited 
King  Pimpasara  to  be  present,  when  he  would  go  with  his 
disciples,  to  see  the  remains  of  Thirima.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  Thirima’s  death,  he  went  to  her  house  with  his 
disciples.  There  was  laid  before  them  her  body,  with  a. 
livid  appearance,  all  swollen.  ( 'ountless  worms  already  is- 
suing out  through  the  apertures,  rendered  loathsome  its 
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sight.  whilst  a horrible  stench  almost  forbade  a standing 
close  to  it.  Budha  coolly  asked  the  King:  wliat  is  that 
•object  which  is  stretched  before  us  ' Thirima’s  body,  re- 
plied the  King.  When  she  was  alive,  retorted  Budha, 
people  paid  a thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  enjoy  her  for  a 
day.  Would  any  one  take  her  now'  for  half  that  sum  ? 
No,  replied  the  King;  in  all  my  kingdom  there  is  notone 
man  who  would  offer  the  smallest  sum  to  have  her  re- 
mains ; nay,  nobody  would  bo  found  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  carry  her  to  any  distance,  unless  compelled  to  do 
*o.  Budha,  addressing  the  Assembly,  said:  behold  all 
that  remains  of  Thirima,  who  was  so  famous  for  her  per- 
sonal attractions.  H hat  has  become  of  that  form  which 
deceived  and  enslaved  so  many.  All  is  subjected  to  mu- 
tability: there  is  nothing  real  in  this  world.  On  h<  aring 
the  instruction,  8*2,000  persons,  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  the  four  truths.  The  Bahan  who,  because  of  his 
passion,  would  not  eat  bis  food,  was  entirely  cured  of  bis 
moral  distemper,  and  iirmly  established  in  the  state  of 
Thautapan.  All  this  happened  whilst  Budha  spent  bis 
seventeenth  season,  in  the  bamboo  grove  monastery. 

When  the  season  was  over,  he  went,  as  usual,  to 
preach  in  every  direction,  and  returned  to  Thawattie,  in 
ihe  Bzetawon  monastery.  His  stay  ;;i  that  place  was  nof 
k>Hg.  llo  undertook  another  voyage  to  Uawee.  lie 
was  received  with  the  greatest  demon- 1 ration  of  jov  by  the 
people,  who  gladly  ministered  to  all  his  wants.  On  a 
certain  day,  that  lie  was  to  receive  large  offerings  from 
the  people,  and  preach  to  them  on  that  occasion,  it  hap- 
pened that  a poor  Pounha,  who  w as  very  desirous  to  hear 
his  instructions,  was  informed,  at  au  early  hour  of  that  very 
day,  th.at  one  of  his  cows  had  gone  astray  from  the  herd  and 
could  not  be  found.  Hereupon  he  felt  greatly  aggrieved. 
He  was  afraid  to  let  go  the  golden  opportunity  to  hear  the 
matruetion.  However,  he  trusted  that  by  making  the  ut- 
most diligence,  he  would  be  back  in  time.  He  ran  in  all 
Kaato,  until  he  found  the  strayed  animal,  and  brought  it 
back-  It  was  nearly  midday,  when  he  returned  to  the 
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town.  Though  pressed  with  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  he  went  straight  forward  to 
the  place  where  the  congregation  w'as  assembled.  The 
offerings  had  been  brought  a long  while  ago  ; the  people 
motionless,  stood  respectfully,  with  their  joined  hands,  in 
the  presence  of  Budha,  w ho,  contrary  to  (he  general  ex- 
pectation. remained  perfectly  silent.  With  Iiis  superna- 
tural vision,  he  had  seen  the  perfect  dispositions  of  the 
poor  Pounlia.  lie  would  have  him  to  share  in  the  bles- 
sing of  his  insti’uctiou.  As  soon  as  the  rounha  had  taken 
his  place  among  the  hearers,  Budha  casting  a benevolent 
glance  over  him,  beckoned  him  to  come  near  his  person. 
Meantime,  he  ordered  some  of  his  disciples,  to  bring  the 
poor  man  some  food,  because  he  was  very'  hungry ; and 
he  would  not  condescend  to  begin  the  instruction,  till  the 
man  had  been  relieved  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  by  a 
good  meal.  When  the  preaching  was  over,  several  Ita- 
lians ridiculed  the  attention  paid  by  their  master,  to  a 
common  man.  Budha  know  ing  their  innermost  thoughts, 
spoke  to  them  by  way  of  an  instructive  rebuke  : Beloved 
sons,  you  seem  to  he  surprised  at  my  behavior  towards 
that  poor  Pounha.  But  I have  perceived,  at  once,  the  su- 
perexcellcnt  dispositions  of  that  man,  his  craving  for  the 
holy  law  and  his  lively  and  strong  faith  in  me,  w hich 
prompted  him  to  lay  no  stress  on  hunger,  nor  on  fatigue, 
and  to  make  no  account  of  his  personal  discomforts,  for 
satisfying  his  earnest  longings  for  the  law.  On  that  oc- 
casion an  immense  number  of  hearers  were  converted. 

Budha  went  to  a monastery  built  on  a hill,  near  the 
town  of  Tsalia,  where  he  spent  the  eighteenth  season.  In 
that  town,  thei-c  was  a weaver  who  had  one  daughter, 
who  followed  the  same  profession  as  her  father.  The 
damsel  was  very  desirous  to  hear  Budha’s  preachings  ; 
but  on  the  day  that  Budha  was  to  come  in  the  town,  to 
deliver  instructions  to  the  people,  it  happened  she  had  to 
finish  the  weaving  of  a piece  of  cloth  that  was  urgently 
required  by  the  owner.  She  then  said  to  herself : I will 
exert  myself  with  so  much  diligence,  that  I will  be  en- 
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abled  both  to  finish  ray  work,  and  listen  to  my  teacher’s 
preaching.  She  set  instantly  at  work,  winded  up  the 
thread  on  the  quill,  and  took  it  with  her,  to  carry  it  to 
the  shed  where  was  her  father’s  loom.  On  her  way  to 
the  shed ; she  had  to  pass  near  the  place,  where  a mo- 
tionless congregation  stood  before  Budha,  eagerly  waiting 
for  the  words  that  were  to  fall  from  his  mouth.  She  placed 
aside  her  quill  loaded  with  thread,  and  squatted  timidly 
behind  the  last  rank  of  the  congregation.  Budha  had 
seen  at  a glance  the  perfect  dispositions  of  the  young 
girl.  It  was  chiefly  for  her  benefit  that  he  had  under- 
taken a long  journey  and  come  over  to  that  place.  .As 
soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  bade  her  to  draw  nearer  to  him. 
The  injunction  was  joyfully  complied  with.  With  an  en- 
couraging tone  of  voice,  Budha  asked  her  whence  she 
came,  and  whither  she  w as  going.  The  damsel  modestly 
answered  that  she  knew'  whence  she  came,  and  also 
whither  she  was  going:  at  the  same  time  she  added, 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  place  she  came  from,  and  of 
the  place  she  was  going  to.  On  hearing  the  apparently 
contradictory  answer,  many  of  the  hearers  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  indignant  feelings.  But  Bu- 
dha who  had  fathomed  the  gild’s  wisdom,  desired  them 
to  be  silent.  Then  turning  towards  his  young  interlocu- 
tor, he  desired  her  to  explain  the  meaning  of  her  answer. 
She  said  : I know  that  I come  from  my  father’s  house, 
and  that  I go  to  our  loom’s  shed : but,  what  existence  I 
have  come  from,  to  this  present  one,  this  I ignore  en- 
tirely. I am,  likewise,  uncertain  about  the  existence 
that  shall  follow  this  one.  About  these  two  points,  I 
am  completely  ignorant ; my  mind  can  discover  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  Budha  extolled  the  wisdom  of  the 
damsel,  and  forthwith  began  his  instruction.  At  the 
conclusion,  she  w’as  firmly  grounded  in  the  state  of  Thau- 
tapan.  She  withdrew  immediately,  took  up  her  quill,  and 
went  to  the  shed.  It  happened  that  her  father  was  asleep 
having  his  hand  on  the  loom's  handle.  She  approached  the 
loom,  and  began  to  arrange  the  thread.  Her  father  awaking 
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suddenly,  pushed  inadvertently  the  part  of  the  loom  his 
hand  was  laid  upon,  and  struck  his  daughter  in  the  chest. 
She  fell  down  and  instantly  expired.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief,  the  unfortunate  father  poured  a flood  of  tears  over 
the  lifeless  corpse  of  his  daughter.  Unable  to  con- 
sole himself,  he  rose  up  and  went  to  Budha,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  some  comfort  at  his  feet.  Budha  affection- 
ately received  him,  and,  by  his  good  instructions,  relieved 
him  from  the  load  that  pressed  on  his  heart ; and  gradual- 
ly enlightening  his  mind  by  the  preaching  of  the  four 
great  truths,  he  gently  infused  in  his  heart  and  his  soul, 
that  sweet  joy  which  wisdom  alone  t an  impart.  The 
Weaver  resolved  to  abandon  the  world,  asked  for 
admittance  into  the  Assembly,  and,  not  long  after,  he  be- 
came a llahanda.  This  conversion  was  followed  by  that 
of  great  many  others. 

Budha  returned  to  Itadzagio,  and  spent  the  nineteenth 
reason  in  the  Weloowon  monastery.  The  season  being- 
over,  Budha  went  into  the  districts  of  Magatha,  preaching 
in  all  places.  Previous  to  that  time,  there  lived  at  lladza- 
gio,  a rich  man  who  had  an  ouly  daughter,  who  was  brought 
up  w ith  the  greatest  care,  and  the  utmost  fondness.  She 
lived  in  the  upper  apartments  of  a splendid  dwelling. 
On  a certain  day,  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  morning,  she  was 
looking  on  the  people  that  Hocked  from  the  country  into 
the  town.  She  saw,  among  many,  a young  hunter,  driv- 
ing a cart  loaded  with  venison.  She  much  admired  his 
fine  energetic  appearance.  She  was  instantly  enanvored 
of  him,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  elope 
with  him.  She  succeeded,  married  the  hunter  aud  had 
by  him  a large  family.  Passing,  on  one  day,  through 
% forest,  the  most  excellent  Budha  chanced  to  meet  with 
a deer  which  was  caught  in  the  net  of  a hunter. 
Moved  witli  feelings  of  commiseration,  he  helped  the 
poor  beast  to  get  out  of  the  meshes.  After  this  be- 
nevolent action,  he  went  to  rest  under  a tree.  The 
hunter  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  to  his  great  dis- 
may. at  once  discovered  that  some*  one  had  dep rived  him 
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of  his  prey.  Whilst  he  was  looking  about,  he  saw  Bu- 
dha  with  his  yellow  dress,  calmly  resting  under  the  shade 
of  a large  tree.  This  is,  said  the  hunter  to  himself,  the 
man  who  has  done  the  mischief : I will  make  him  pay 
dear  for  his  undue  interference.  Hereupon  he  hastliy 
took  up  a arrow  and  placed  it  on  the  bow,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  shooting  dead  the  evil  doer.  But,  despite  his  ex- 
ertions, heightened  by  the  thirst  for  revenge,  he  could 
not  succeed : both  his  hands  were  seized  with  a sudden 
quivering:  and  his  feet  appeared  as  nailed  to  the 

ground.  lie  stood  motionless  in  that  attitude.  Absorb- 
ed in  meditation,  But) In  was  not  aware  what  was  going 
on,  so  close  to  him. 

The  sons  of  the  hunter,  as  well  as  their  W'ives,  grew 
very  much  troubled  at  seeing  that  their  father  was  not  re- 
turning at  the  usual  hour,  from  visiting  his  nets.  They 
feared  that  some  untoward  accident  had  been  met  by  him. 
They  armed  themselves  ami  w'ent  hi  search  of  him.  They 
soon  came  to  the  spot  were  they  saw  the  sad  position  of 
their  father.  At  the  same  moment,  perceiving  a yellow 
dressed  individual,  they  hastily  concluded  that  by  the 
power  of  some  charms,  he  had  brought  their  father  into 
this  miserable  condition.  They  made  up  their  mind  to  kill 
him.  But  whilst  they  were  preparing  to  put  their  cruel  de- 
sign into  execution,  their  hands,  suddenly  benumbed,  could 
not  grasp  the  weapons,  and  they  all  stood  motionless  and 
speechless.  Aw'aking,  at  last,  from  contemplation,  Bu- 
dha  saw  the  hunter  and  all  his  family  standing  before 
him.  'faking  compassion  on  them,  he  restored  them  to 
their  ordinary  condition,  and  preached  to  them.  They 
all  fell  at  his  knees,  craved  his  pardon,  believed  in  him 
and  became  fervent  Upasakas. 

Budha  returned  to  Thawattie  to  spend  the  20th  season 
in  the  Dzetawon  monastery.  It  was  at  that  period  that 
there  happened  a remarkable  change  in  the  management 
of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Gaudama.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  ho  one  among  the  Religious  had  been  specially  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  Budha  and  minister  to  his  wants. 
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But  some  of  them,  as  circumstances  occurred,  undertook 
the  agreable  and  honorable  duty  of  serving  him.  How- 
ever, human  nature  will  occasionally  let  appear,  even 
among  the  best  of  men,  some  marks  of  its  innate  imper- 
fections. On  two  occ;esious,  the  Rahans  who  followed 
lludha,  and  carried  his  mendicant's  pot  and  a portion  of 
his  dress,  wished  to  go  in  one  direction,  whilst  Budka 
desired  them  to  follow  another.  They  had  the  impu- 
dence to  part  company  with  him.  Both  paid  dearly  for 
their  disobedience.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers 
who  took  away  all  that  they  had,  and  beat  them  severely 
on  the  head.  This  two  fold  act  of  insubordination,  pain- 
fully affected  Budha.  lie  summoned  all  the  Religious 
into  his  presence,  and  declared  that  being  old,  he  wished 
to  appoint  one  of  them,  to  the  permanent  office  of  personal 
attendant  on  himself.  Thariputra  and  Maukalan  imme- 
diately tendered  their  services  with  a pious  and  loving 
earnestness.  But  Budha  declined  to  accept  their  offer,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  80  principal  disciples.  The  reason 
was  that  their  services  were  required  for  preaching  to 
the  people,  and  laboring  with  him,  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  true  science,  among  men.  Some  of  the  disciples  urg- 
ed Ananda  to  volunteer  his  services  ; but,  out  of  modesty-, 
he  remained  silent.  Then,  he  added  that,  should  Budha 
be  willing  to  accept  his  humble  services,  he  knew  his 
heart’s  dispositions  and  his  willingness  to  attend  on  him 
on  all  occasions ; he  had  hut  to  signify  his  good  pleasure. 
As  to  him,  he  would  be  too  happy  to  accept  the  office. 
Budha  expressed  his  readiness  to  confer  on  him  the  hono- 
rable employment.  lie  was  formally  appointed  and  no- 
minated Phra’s  attendant,  and  during  the  25  remaining 
seasons,  he  acted  as  the  beloved  aud  devoted  attendant  on 
Budha’s  person.  Through  him  alone,  visitors  were  usher- 
ed into  Budha’s  presence,  and  orders  were  communicated 
, to  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  Gaudama  was  then  55 
years,  old. 

On  a certain  day,  lie  went  to  the  village  of  Dzantoo, 
fir  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms.  Mauh  Nat,  his  iuve- 
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terate  foe,  entered  into  tlic  heart  of  all  the  vill  , r 
prevent  them  from  giving  alms  to  the  mcndii  "t.  L 
succeeded  so  well  in  liis  wicked  design,  that  no  on''  "" 
ticed  Gaudama’s  passage  through  the  street,  nor  gave 
him  alms.  When  he  drew  near  to  the  gate,  "M.tnh  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  street  and  asked  him  with  a sarcastic 
tone,  how  he  felt  under  the  pangs  of  hunger?  Bud  ha  re- 
plied to  him  that  he  could,  by  entering  into  the  sfr.tp  of 
perfect  trance,  remain,  like  the  great  Brahma,  wit-amt 
using  material  food,  feeding  only  as  it  were,  on  the  in- 
ward happiness,  created  by  the  immediate  sigh*  of  un- 
clouded truth.  Five  hundred  young  virg'r.s,  who  happen- 
ed to  return  from  the  country  into  the  place,  pro  true  1 
before  Budha,  listened  to  his  instructions,  and  reached 
the  state  of  Thaulapan. 

On  leaving  the  place,  Budha  happened  to  travel  through? 
a forest,  which  had  become  an  object  of  terror  to  all  the 
people  of  Kotha’a,  as  being  the  favorite  haunt  of  Ougali- 
mala  a famous  robber  and  murderer.  The  Ruler  of  the* 
country,  Pascnadi  had  heard,  from  the  windows  of  his  pa- 
lace, the  cries  of  his  alarmed  subjects.  Despite  the  many 
remonstrances  that  were  made,  concerning  the  clangers 
of  such  an  attempt,  Budha  went  straight  forward  to  the 
den  of  the  formidable  man,  who  eiir  ged  of  such  a pre-' 
sumptuous  boldness,  was  preparing  to  make  him  pay  dear 
for  his  intrusion.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  opponent 
that  could  not  easily  be  frightened.  To  his  threats  and 
attempts,  to  inflict  harm,  Gaudama  opposed  the  meekest 
composure,  the  mildest  expressions,  and  an  unalterable 
patience.  Softened  by  the  kindness  of  his  opponent, 
Ougalimala  altered  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  -showed 
signs  of  respect  to  Budha.  'flic  latter  quickly  perceiv-' 
ing  the  change  that  bad  taken  place  in  the  robber's 
soul,  preached  to  hi:n  the  law  and  made  of  him  a sin- 
cere convert.  Coming  out  from  the  forest  which  had 
Been  the  scat  of  so  many  crimes,  he  followed  Biulha,; 
with  the  behavior  of  an  humble  disciple.  The  people  of 
Kosala  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  tho  change  that  had 
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taken  place  in  Ougalimala.  In  a short  time,  he  became 
a Rahanda  and  died  not  long  after  he  had  become  perfect. 
The  members  of  the  assembly  were,  on  a certain  day, 
talking  among  themselves  about  the  place  he  had  proba- 
bly migrated  to.  Budha,  who  had  overheard  their  con- 
versation on  this  subject,  said  to  them  : Beloved  Bickus, 
the  Rahan  Ougalimala,  who  has  died  a little  while 
after  his  conversion,  has  reached  the  deliverance.  His- 
conversion  has  been,  at  once,  prompt  and  perfect.  He 
was  very  wicked  previous  to  his  conversion,  because  he  ne- 
ver met  but  with  wicked  and  perverse  associates,  the  com- 
pany of  whom  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  disorders.  But 
he  has  no  sooner  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  me,  hear 
my  instruedons,  and  converse  with  you,  that  he  has,  at 
once,  believed  in  my  doctrine,  adhered  to  me  with  all  his 
might,  and  entered  into  the  way  leading  to  perfection. 
He  has  strenuously  labored  to  destroy  in  him  die  law  of 
demerits,  and  has,  thus  rapidly,  reached  the  summit  of 
perfection. 


00 

Chapter  XII. 

Budha  « slandered  in  Thawattie — Questions  put  to  him  by  a Pounha 
Story  of  Anatapein’s  daughter—  Conversion  of  a Pounha  whose 
navel  emitted  ra^s  of  light — Blank  in  a great  part  oj  Budha’ s life 
— Story  of  Dewadat — His  jealousy  towards  Budha — His  frier  d~- 
ship  with  Prince  Adialathat — His  ambition — His  attempt  to  kill 
Budha — His  miserable  end. 

Whilst  the  most  excellent  Budha  was  in  the  Dzetawon 
monastery,  the  heretics  of  Thawattie  made  another  at- 
tempt to  lower,  nay,  to  destroy  his  reputation.  They  pre- 
vailed upon  Thondarie,  a woman  entirely  devoted  to  their 
interests,  to  spread  the  rumour  that  she  had  spent  a 
night,  in  the  appartments  of  Budha.  When  the  calum- 
ny had  been  noised  abroad,  they  suborned  a gang  of 
drunkards  to  whom  they  promised  a large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, if  they  would  do  away  with  the  instrument  of  the' 
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slander.  They  accordingly  selected  a favorable  opportu- 
nity, killed  Thondarie  and  threw  her  body  into  a cluster 
of  bushes,  close  to  the  monastery.  When  the  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  the  heretics  raised  a cry  all  over  the 
country,  inquiring  about  Thondarie.  She  could  no 
where  be  found.  Search  was  made  in  every  direction, 
until  at  last,  by  the  secret  directions  of  their  emissaries, 
the  body  was  found  on  the  spot  where  it  had  been  appa- 
rently concealed.  The  party  hostile  to  Budha,  laid  the 
crime  at  his  deor.  The  King  of  the  country  urged  on  by 
them,  ordered  a strict  inquiry  to  be  made.  The  infamous 
trick  was  at  last  discovered  m the  following  manner. 
The  perpetrators  of  the  deed  happened  to  go  into  a drink- 
ing place.  Heated  by  the  liquor  they  had  taken,  they 
began  to  accuse  each  other  of  having  killed  Thondarie. 
Their  conversation  was  overhead  by  one  of  the  King’s 
servants,  who  had  them  arrested  and  led  to  the  palace. 
The  King  asked  them  : wicked  men,  is  it  true  that  you 
have  killed  the  woman  Thondarie  1 They  answered : it  is 
true,  we  have  killed  her.  Who  advised  you  to  commit  the 
murder  ? The  Deitty  teachers,  who  have  paid  us  one  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver.  Indignant  at  such  a horrible  deed,  the 
King  ordered  the  murderers  and  their  advisers  to  be  put 
to  death.  Their  punishment  consisted  in  their  being  bu- 
ried in  the  earth  up  to  their  waist.  They  were  subse- 
quently covered  with  a heap  of  straw,  which  being  set 
fire  to,  they  were  burnt  to  death.  Budha  told  his  disci- 
ples that  what  had  happened  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
was  but  a just  retribution  for  his  having,  in  a former  exis- 
tence, been  drunk,  and,  in  that  state,  abused  and  slander* 
cd  a holy  personage. 

In  one  of  his  preaching  excursions,  Gaudama  converted  a 
distinguished  Pounha  who  asked  him : illustrious  Budha* 
what  has  the  great  Brahma  done,  to  merit  the  extraordi- 
nary' glory  that  encompasses  his  person,  and  the  unsur- 
passed felicity  that  he  enjoys  1 To  whom  he  answered! 
the  great  Brahma,  during  several  existences,  has  bestow* 
ed  abundant  alms  on  the  needy,  delivered  many  people 
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from  great  peril's,  and  delighted  in  giving  instruction  to 
the  ignorant.  Such  meritorious  deeds  have  procured  for 
him  the  transcendent  runic  that  he  occupies,  and  secured 
to  him.  for  sin  immense  period  of  time,  the  matchless 
happiness  that  ho  possesses. 

Two  rich  men,  one  of  Thawatllc,  and  tha  other  a 
denizen  of  the  Ougga  city,  had,  in  their  youth,  when 
engaged  in  their  studies,  promised  each  other,  that  he  who 
should  have  a daughter  would  give  her  in  marriage  to 
the  son  of  the  other.  When  they  had  grown  up,  the 
rich  man  of  Thawattic  became  a disciple  of  Budha,  but  his 
friend  followed  the  teachings  of  the  heretics.  In  due 
time,  Anatapein,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  former, 
hud  a beautiful  daughter.  His  friend  Ougga  had  also  a 
fine  grown  up  son.  It  came  to  pass  that  Ougga,  on  a 
certain  day,  arrived  from  his  place  with  five  hundred 
carts  of  goods,  to  Thawattic  for  the  purpose  of  trading. 
He  lodged,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  his  friend's  house. 
During  tire  conversation,  Ougga  reminded  his  host  of 
their  former  promise,  and  declared  that  he  would  he  too 
happy  to  have  it  fulfilled  without  delay.  Anatapein 
having  consulted  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  secured 
their  consent,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  that  was  made  to 
him.  The  pious  rich  man,  however,  was  somewhat  con- 
cerned respecting  the  dangers  of  his  daughter’s  position, 
in  the  midst  of  upholders  of  false  doctrines.  He  gave 
her  a retinue  of  female  attendants,  who  could,  by  their  ad- 
vice and  conversation,  maintain  intact,  in  her,  the  faith 
in  Budha.  When  the  bride  arrived,  after  a long  journey 
to  Ougga’s  city,  she  was  drived  by  her  father-in-law,  to 
go  in  company  of  his  wife,  to  pay  her  respot  ts  to  his 
teachers,  who  were  sitting  quite  naked,  with  disheveled 
hail’s,  in  the  midst  of  a mo  t disgusting  unt  leaner,  under 
e shed  prepared  for  them.  Unused  to  such  an  unsightly 
and  revolting  display,  the  modest  girl  recoiled  back  with 
a becoming  horror,  refusing  even  to  cast  a look  at  them. 
Ilnraged  at  the  contempt  shown  f.)  his  teachers,  the  unT 
natural  fathcr-in-law  threatened  to  send  her  away  frciq 
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his  house,  as  being  au  unsuitable  match  for  his  son. 
Firm  in  her  faith,  she  withstood  all  the  efforts  that  were 
made,  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  resolution,  and  pay  at- 
'tention  to  such  individuals.  She  went  back  into  her  an* 
par  intents.  Having  somewhat  recovered  her  spirits,  and  re- 
gained' her  usual  calm  and  serene  composure,  the  pious 
young  lady  began  to  praise,  in  tiic  presence  of  her  mo- 
-thcr-in-law  ami  other  ladies  of  the  town,  and  extol  the 
glory,  modesty,  meekness  and  all  the  other  qualifications 
which  adorned  her  great  teacher  and  his  disciples.  The 
hearers  were  delighted  at  all  that  they  heard,  and  ex- 
pressed an  eager  desire  to  see  them  and  hear  their  in- 
instructions. 

On  that  very  day,  the  compassionate  Bndhn,  as  usual, 
was  at  an  early  hour,  reviewing  the  beings  dwelling  on  the 
island  of  Dzampoudi pa,  endeavoring  to  discover  those  that 
were  well  disposed  to  hear  the  truth.  His  searching 
glance  soon  discovered  what  was  going  on  in  the  house 
of  the  richman  Ougga,  and  the  good  dispositions  of  many 
of  its  inmates.  Thither,  said  he,  I shall  hasten  to  preach 
the  law,  for  many  shall  be  c on  verted.  Hereupon,  he  sum- 
moned 500  disciples  to  attend  him.  They  all  took  their  pat- 
tas  and  other  artic  les.  With  his  company,  lie  fiew  into  the 
air  and  soon  alighted  in  the  court  yard  of  the  rich  man's 
house.  All  wore  rejoiced  to  see  Bndha  and  his  disciples, 
They  lent  a most  attentive  ear  to  his  instructions,  'ihe 
rich  man,  his  household,  and  a great  number  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  were  converted.  Anouromlha  was  left 
at  Ougga,  to  complete,  perfect  and  extend  the  good  work 
so  happily  begun.  Buclha,  in  all  haste,  returned  to  Tha- 
witttie. 

At  that  time  a great  noise  was  made  throughout  the 
country,  on  account  of  a c ertain  Founha,  whose  navel 
emitted  a sort  of  light  in  the  shape  of  a moon,  lie  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  unbelievers,  lie  was  led  by  them 
in  every  village  and  town,  as  a living  proof  of  the  power 
they  possessed.  At  last,  his  friencis  introduced  him  into 
the  Dzetawou  monastery.  He  was  no  sooner  introduced 
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in  Budha’s  presence,  that  the  prodigy  suddenly  ceased. 
He  went  away,  somewhat  annoyed  at  his  misfortune  ; but 
he  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  monastery, 
that  the  light  reappeared.  Three  times  he  came  before 
the  great  Preacher,  and  three  times,  the  light  was  com- 
pletely eclipsed.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained,  but 
there  was  in  Budha,  some  secret  power  superior  to  the 
one  he  possessed.  The  Pounha  was  at  once  disconcerted 
and  bewildered.  In  his  ignorance,  he  attributed  the  acci- 
dent to  some  superior  magical  formula  possessed  by  Bu- 
dha, and  asked  him  to  teach  him  the  said  formula. 
Budha  said  to  him  : O Pounha,  I possess  no  charm : I 
ignore  all  magical  formulas.  There  is  in  me  but  one 
virtue ; it  is  that  which  I have  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bodi  tree,  during  the  forty-nine  days  that  I have  spent 
there,  in  the  deepest  meditation.  As  to  what  attracts 
now  the  attention  of  the  people,  on  your  person,  you  are 
indebted  for  it,  to  the  offering  of  a gold  coronet,  in  the  shape 
of  a moon,  you  made  to  a Budha,  during  a former  exis- 
tence. The  reward  bestowed  on  you  for  such  a good 
work,  is  but  a transient  one.  It  can  afford  you  no  real, 
substantial  and  lasting  happiness.  Hearken  to  my  doc- 
trine ; it  will  confer  on  you  a never  ending  recompense. 
He  went  on  explaining  to  him,  many  points  of  the  law. 
The  Pounha  believed  in  Budha  ; nay,  he  applied  for  the 
dignity  of  Itahan,  and  finally  became  a Rahanda. 

N.  B. — The  history  of  Budha  offers  an  almost  complete 
blank  as  to  what  regards  his  doings  and  preachings  dur- 
ing a period  of  nearly  23  years, w begining  with  the  21st 

84. — This  short  summary  of  lim  I ha's  life,  indicating  but  little  more  than  the 
names  of  the  places  where  he  had  s|>ent  20  seasons,  an  1 leaving  us  in  the  dark 
ns  to  all  the  particulars  regarding  the  23  other  seasons,  is  another  illustration 
of  the  assertion  made  in  some  foregong  passages,  that  the  present  compilation 
is  very  concise  and  imperfect,  supplying  us  with  but  an  outline  of  Uudhn's  pro- 
ceedings. during  the  course  of  his  prea  Lings.  He  reached  the  age  of  eighty.  Ac- 
cording t ) the  authorv ■ f this  legem),  I udha,  lived  fortyfive  years,  after  he  had 
nbtamed  the  iiudhash'p.  1 e was  therefore  aged  thirty-five  years,  when  he  began 
his  public  life,  and  ei.Uied  the  career  of  pi  caching  the  law.  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  siy  stiy  ihing  [>o  itive,  respecting  the  antiquitv  of  thi-  work, 
hut  the  statement  of  the  main  facts, is  home  out  by  the  united  testimony  of 
(he  Uudhistic  worts  existing  in  various  parts,  and  in  different  languages  of 
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season,  when  he  was  56  years  old,  and  ending  with  the' 
44th  season,  having  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  79 
years.  So  entirely  are  we  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  im- 
portant transactions,  that  have  taken  place  during  so  long 
a portion  of  Budha’s  life,  that  the  writer,  after  having 
vainly  consulted  several  manuscripts,  is  reluctantly  oblig- 
ed to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  the  Bur- 
mese authors  have  arrived  to,  viz : that  there  is  a com- 
plete disagreement  as  to  even  the  names  of  the  places 
where  Budha  spent  the  twenty-three  remaining  seasons. 
Out  of  regard  for  the  rich  man  Anatapein,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  been  one  of  his  most  liberal  supporters, 
Budha  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  seasons, 
in  the  Dzetawon  monastery.  During  the  few  others,  he 
seems  to  have  stayed  at  or  near  Badzagio,  chiefly  in  the 
Weloowon  monastery.  The  amount  of  seasons  spent  by 
our  Phra,  from  the  time  he  obtained  the  Budhaship,  till 
his  death,  is  forty-five. 

I find  related,  as  a fact  worthy  of  notice,  the  donation 
by  a rich  Widow  of  Wethalie,  named  Wisaka,  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Pouppayon  monastery.  It  was  situated  not  far 
from  the  Dzetawon,  in  an  eastern  direction  fromthatfamous 
place.  It  is  mentioned  that  when  Phra  sallied  from  the 
Dzetawon  monastery,  by  the  eastern  gate,  the  people  of 
the  country  knew  that  he  was  going  to  dwell  for  a while 
into  the  Pouppayon  monastery  ; when,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  observed  to  leave  it,  by  the  northern  gate,  all  the' 
people  understood  that  he  was  undertaking  a journey 
through  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching.  The' 

Eastern  Asia.  If  it  be  trae  that  our  Budha  lived  so  Ions',  we  must' believe 
that  his  time,  during  the  last  twenty-five  yearn,  was  employed  in  the'  same' 
benevolent  undertaking,  viz:  to  preach  the  sacred  law  and  point  out  to  be- 
ings the  way,  that  shall  lead  them  to  the  deliveranco.  Many  volumes  are 
full  of  the  disputes  on  religious  subjects,  between  Budha  and  the  heretics, 
that  is  to  say,  his  opponents.  We  may  conclude  that  those  controversies 
took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  Budha’s  life,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,- 
that  thev  increased  in  proportion  to  the  progress  the  new  doctrines  male 
among  the  people.  If,  however,  w 'in  great  part  kept  in  the  dark  res- 
pecting the  doings  of  the  great.  . r,  during  a long  period  of  his  public 
life,  we  are  amply  compensated  hv  mntof  many  interesting  circum- 
stances that  occurred  chiefly  d-.. . year  of  his  earthly  career. 
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epoch  of  this  donation  is  not  certain.  It  appears  from- 
so;nc  particulars  indirectly  alluded  to,  that  it  must  have 
taken  place  when  Budlru  was  GO  years  old. 

In  following  our  manuscript,  we  find  inserted  in  this 
place,  the  dot  i led  accounts  respecting  DeWadat,  related 
by  Budha  bin:  elf  in  the  Dzetawon  monastery,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  party  of  his  disciples.  The  fact  of  Bu- 
dha  montioaing  die  name  of  Adzatathat,  as  King  of  Ita- 
dzagio,  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the  time.,,  when  the 
awful  punishment  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  meeted  out 
to  Dcwadat,  on  account  of  the  many  heinous,  sins  laid  to 
his  charge.  Adzatathat,  having  murdered  his  father 
Pimpathara,  by  starving  him  to  death,  in  a prison,  be- 
came  King  of  Radzagio  and  succeeded  him,  when 
Bud  ha  was  nearly  72  years  old.  lie  was  already  King, 
as  the  sequel  will  show,  when  Dcwadat  was,  as  yet,  his  spi- 
ritual adviser.  It  is  probable  that  the  following  narra- 
tive was  made  not  more  than  two  years  after  the  above 
date. 

When  the  mo3t  excellent  Budha  w as  in  the  Dzetawon 
monastery,  alluding  to  the  sad  fate  that  had  fallen  Dcwa- 
dat, lie  redated  the.causcs  that  had  brought  on  this  dread-' 
Ril  occurrence. 

At  a certain  time  wheu  Budha  was  spending  a season  in' 
the  Kosainby  country,  the  people  came  in  great  numbers,- 
every  day,  to  the  monastery,  to  bring  abundant  alms,  and 
pay  their  respects  to  him  and  the  Assembly.  On  certain 
occasions,  they  made  inquiries  about  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Assembly,  such  as  Tbariputm,  Maukalanp 
Anouroudda,  Auanda,  Bagoo,  Kimila  and  others,  giving 
utterance  to  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  love,  they  en- 
tertained towards  them.  But  they  never  took  the  least 
notice  of  Dewadat.  The  latter  keenly  resented  the  stu- 
died slight ; the  more  so,  because  he  thought  that  in  his 
capacity  of  member  of  the  assembly,  and,  of  hid  royal  des- 
cent, he  was  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  many 
others,  who,  on  this  twofold  respect,  were  greatly  his  infe- 
riors. Jic  resolved  to  leave  the  company  of  Budha  und: 
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> t»0  to  some  other  place.  He  went  to  Radzagio,  and  in- 

gratiated himself  in  the  favors  of  the  young  Prince  Adza- 
tathat,  sou  of  King  Pimpathara.  The  young  Prince 
taken  up  with  the  grave  manners  of  the  new  comer,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  teacher,  and  built  for  him  a monas- 
tery on  the  Yauthitha  hill,  close  to  the  citv. 

■Some  years  afterwards,  Budha  came  to  Radzagio  to  spend 
i a season  in  the  Weloowon  monastery..  He  wad  at  went  to 
his  monastery.  Having  paid  his  respects,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  occupied  a becoming  place,  he,  three  times  re- 
quested the  permission  of  having  an  Assembly  or  Tiling# 
of  his  own,  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  which  was  un- 
der the  immediate  management  of  Budha.  On  this  point, 
he  three  times  received  a direct  refusal  to  his  de- 
mand. From  that  day,  the  jealousy  he  entertained  to- 
wards Budha,  waxed  to  a base  envy,  which  soon  generat- 
ed in  his  soul,  a deadly  hatred  against  him.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  break,  with  Budha,  all  ties  of  spiritual  rela- 
tionship, and  to  become  the  chief  of  a new  religious  body. 
To  succeed  in  his  ' impious  design,  he  required  the  sup- 
port of  the  secular  arm.  The  King  of  Magatha,  was  in 
favor  of  Budha,  but  his  son  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Uewadat.  In  such  a position,  the  evil  disposed  Dewa- 
dat  advised  Prince  Adzatathat  to  compass  the  destruction 
of  his  father,  in  order  to  become  King.  The  ambitions 
son  followed  the  detestable  advice,  and  put  au  end  to 
his  father's  life,  by  starving  him  to  death,  in  a prison,  in 
spite  of  his  own  mother’s  exertions  to  save  her  royal  hus- 
band’s life.'  IT  . 

It  was  in  the  37th  season  of  Budha’s  public  mission, 
that  Adzatathat  ascended  the  throne  of  Magatha.  Under 
fhc  new  King’s  auspices,  Dewadat  carried  every  thing 
before  him,  with  a high  hand.  Assured  of  the  uew  King’s 
support,  he  hired  30  Bowmen  and  promised  them  an 
ample  reward,  if  they  killed  Budha.  The  ruffians  gladly 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  But  when  they  were  on  the  point 
yf  committing  the  crime,  they  felt  themselves  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  Budha.  Instead  of  executing  the  order  they 
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had  received,  they  fell  at  his  feet,  craved  his  pardon,  lis-' 
timed  to  his  preaching  and  were  converted,  one  after  the 
dther.  Disappointed  on  this  point,  Dewadat  designed 
another  plan  to  rid  himself  of  the  great  Preacher.  He 
watched  the  moment  when  Budha  was  walking  at  the 
foot  of  a hill,  named  Wcitsa-gout.  From  the  summit,  he 
rolled  a large  stone  that  was  to  crush  his  enemy.  For- 
tunately, on  its  way  down  the  hill’s  side,  it  met  with  a 
small  obstacle,  oh  which  it  split  into  several  parts.  One 
splinter  alonh  hurt  the  toe  of  one  of  Budha’s  feet,  and  se- 
verely bruised  it.  On  hearing  of  such  a nefarious  and 
cowardly  attempt,  the  disciples  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
conveyed  their  beloved  master  to  his  monastery.  They 
offered  to  keep  guard  round  his  person,  to  prevent  the 
reoccurrence  df  Other  attempts  on  his  life.  But  Budha 
said  to  them  that  no  mortal  had  the  power  to  hurt  him,  so 
far  as  to  cause  his  death.  He  thanked  them  for  this  new 
token  of  their  affectionate  regard  towards  him,  and  bade' 
them  to  return  to  their  respective  places.  The  celebra-' 
ted  physician  Dzewaka  having  been  sent  for,  applied  a 
bandage,  which  beifig  removed  on  the  following  morning, 
it  was  found,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  all  present,  that' 
the  injured  toe  was  perfectly  cured.  On  another  occa- 
sion, Dewadat  made  a hist  attempt  on  Budha’s  life,  in  the’ 
suburbs  of  Radzagio,  by  the  means  of  an  Elephant  infu- 
riated and  maddened  by  the  use  of  strong  liquor  forced  into’ 
his  throat.  The  animal  was  let  loose  in  one  of  the  streets 
which  Gaudama  was  perambulating  for  gathering  alms, 
in  his  mendicant’s  pot.  But  far  from  doing  any  injury  to 
Budha,  the  Elephant  having  come  into  his  presence,  stood 
fora  while,  and  then  knelt  before  him,  in  token  of  respect. 
In  this  manner,  Dewadat  signally  failed  in  this  last  wicked 
attempt. 

Dewadat  differed  from  his  cousin  on  some  points  of 
discipline  ; and  this  difference  occasioned  the  schism  that 
he  meditated  to  establish.*  He  had  proposed  to  Budha  to 

* Dewadat,  in  insisting  upon  tlic  - f regulations  of  a moro  rigid 

character,  intended  to  imitate,  to  a i _ . . iit,  the  conduct  of  the tucu- 
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-make  it  obligatory  to  all  Ilahans  to  live  in  forests  at  the 
foot  of  some  trees  ; not  to  receive  food  from  the  people, 
in  their  own  places,  but  to  use  only  as  articles  of  food 
such  things  as  they  could  procure  by  their  exertions  ; to 
use  robes  made  up  with  rags  collected  in  the  dust  of  public 
•thorough  fares,  and  not  such  as  might  be  offered  by  pious 
laymen  ; to  abstain  from  fish  and  meat ; and  to  dwell  in 
unroofed  places.  Gaudama  positively  refused  to  accede 
to  his  demands.  Meanwhile  he  meekly  warned  him  against 
the  sin  of  schism,  telling  him,  that  the  commission  of  such 
an  offence  would  throw  the  perpetrator,  into  the  hell  Awi- 
dzi,  for  a whole  revolution  of  nature.  Deaf  to  such  a salu- 
tary warning,  Dewadat  precipitated  himself  in  schism.  He 
gained  over  to  his  party,  five-hundred  unexperienced 
Italians  of  the  Witzi  country,  and  with  them  dwelt  in  the 
monastery  of  Gayathitha.  He  signally  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  draw  Ananda  to  his  side.  Thariputra,  by  the  advice  of 
Budha  went  to  Dewadat’s  place.  Profiting  of  the  time 
he  was  asleep  at  a distance,  he  prevailed  upon  the  500 
’Kalians  to  abandon  schism,  and  return  to  Budha,  the  cen- 


.dicants  of  the  opposite  party.  He  aimed  at  rivaling  them  in  the  practice 
.of  austere  otwervances.  It  docs  not  appear  that  he, innovated  in  the  dog- 
mas that  l»o  had  learned  at  the  school  of  his  great.  Teacher.  As  his  royal 
pupil  Adxatuthat  had,  hitherto,  supported  the  party  of  the  l’onuhas,  it  is 
hot  improbable  that  Dewadat  wished  to  lessen  the  differences  between  the 
practices  and  observances  of  the  two  parties,  to  rcuder  them  less  percepti- 
ble, and  by  doing  so,  to  prepare  the  way,  by  gradual  approximation,  to  a 
complete  fusion,  lie  exhibited  himself  in  the  character  qf  a rigid  reformer, 
,who  was  displeased  with  the  too  lenient  tenor  of  the  displinary  regulations, 
instituted  by  Budha.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  jealousy  in  the 
beginning,  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  separating  from  the  Assembly. 
This  first  step  led  him  farther  thau  he.  at  first,  contemplated.  He  wished 
.to  set  up  an  Assembly,  or  Thinga  of  his  own,  and  thereby,  to  place  himself 
.on  a footing  of  equality  and  rivalry  with  his  cousin.  Meeting  with  a 
greater  resistance  than  he  expected,  and,  I>cing  convinced  that  he  could  not 
succeed  so  long  as  Budha  would  l>e  alive,  he  did  not  shrink  from  making  se- 
veral attempts  on  his  life  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  distur- 
bances which  t,  ok  place  subsequently  in  the  Uudhist  society,  had  their 
origin,  in  most  instances,  in  points  of  discipline,  of  a trivial  importance, 
which  were  altered  or  rejected  by  a fraction  of  the  Assombly,  whilst  they 
were  .upheld,  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  by  the  greater  [wrtion  of  the  Kalians, 
as  having  been  established  by  Gaudama.  This  reflexion  shall  lie  fully  eoro- 
borated  by  the  particulars  that  we  shall  relate,  on  the  subject  of  the  council* 
or  meetings  held  after  Gaiidama's  death 
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trc  of  unity,  who  was  then  in  the  Dzetawon  monastery 
in  Wethalic.  Rising  from  his  sleep,  Dewadat  fell  in  a 
paroxism  of  rage,  at  the  trick  played  on  him.  He  in- 
stantly resolved  to  start  for  the  Dzetawon  monastery,  to 
have  his  revenge  on  Budha,  for  the  injury  done  unto  him. 
He  was  carried  in  a litter.  Messengers  after  messengers 
informed  Budha  of  the  approach  of  his  antagonist.  But 
he  calmly  said  to  his  disciples : beloved  sons,  do  not 
trouble  yourselves.  Dewadat  shall  not  see  my  face,  nor 
enter  the  precincts  of  this  place.  Information  was,  in  haste, 
conveyed,  that  Dewadat  had  actually  reached  the  tank, 
close  to  the  monastery,  and  was  resting  a while  under  the 
shade  of  a tree.”  Gaudama  calmly  gave  the  same  assur- 
ance to  his  trembling  disciples.  But  the  moment  of  a 
terrible  punishment  was  at  hand.  Dewadat  quitting  his 
couch,  stood  up  for  a while,  to  refresh  his  wearied  limbs. 
But  he  was  seen  by  his  astonished  and  bewildered  com- 
panions gradually  sinking  into  the  earth,  first  up  to  his 
knees,  then  up  to  his  navel,  and  to  his  shoulders.  At 
that  moment,  he  humbled  himself,  confessed  his  fault,  ac- 
knowledged and  proclaimed  the  glory  of  Budha.  He 
then  disappeared,  wrapt  into  a flame,  and  fell  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hell  Awidzi.  Ilis  punishment  consists  in  hav- 
ing his  feet  sunk  ankle  deep,  in  a burning  ground  : his 
head  is  covered  with  a red  hot  pan  that  caps  his  head 
down  to  the  lobe  of  the  ears : two  huge  red  hot  iron  bars 
transfix' him  horizontally  from  right  to  left:  two,  from 
back  to  front,  and  one  impales  him  from  top  to  bottom. 
He  shall  have  to  suffer  in  that  frightful  position,  during 
a revolution  of  nature.  But,  for  his  tardy  and  sincere 
repentance,  he  shall  be  delivered,  and,  by  his  exertions  in 
practising  virtue,  he  shall  become  a Pitzegabudha,  under 
the  name  of  Atisara. 

' Adzatathat  ruled  over  the  two  countries  of  Enga  and 
Magatha.  His  mother  was  Waydahi,  the  sister  of  King 
Pathenadi,  who  ruled  over  the  two  countries  of  Kaci  and 
Kosala.  Adzatathat,  of  a bellicose  temper,  quarellcd  with 
pis  uncle  on  account  of  some  districts  in  Kaci,  which  he 
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poized  by  force  of  arms.  Unable  to  resist  the  army  of 
his  nephew,  Pathenadi  offered  to  the  invader  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Watzera-komma.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  a reconciliation  followed.  Three  years  afterwards, 
Pathenadi  lost  his  throne  which  was  seized  by  Meitta- 
doubba,  a son  he  had  had  by  a concubine.  Pathenadi  went 
to  Radzagio  to  ask  assistance  against  the  usurper,  from 
his  son-in-law.  But  he  died  on  his  way  to  that  place. 

It  was  under  the  rule  of  Meittadoubba.  in  the  44th 
season,  that  occurred  the  total  destruction  of  the  Thagiwi 
Princes  of  Kosala  and  Kapilawot,  by  the  ambitious 
Adzatathat. 

Budha  spent  the  44th  season  in  the  Dzetawon  monas- 
tery. When  the  season  was  over,  he  went  to  dwell  in 
the  Weitzagout  monastery,  near  Radzagio.  Whilst  he 
was  in  that  place,  there  was  spread  a rumour  that  Adza- 
tathat entertained  hostile  feelings  towards  Wethalie. 
Budha,  then,  foretold  that  as  lpng  as  the  Princes  of 
Wethalie  would  be  united  and  avoid  internal  strife  and 
contention,  they  would  be  more  than  a match  for  their 
enemy : but  should  quarrel  take  place  among  them,  they 
and  their  country  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader. 
These  words  which  fell  from  Budha’s  mouth,  were  not 
forgotten  by  a Pounha,  who  was  one  of  Adzatathat’s  mi- 
nisters. lie  planned  with  his  royal  mother’s  consent  and 
secret  encouragement,  the  destruction  of  the  rulers  of 
Wethalie,  and  the  conquest  of  that  country,  by  contriv- 
ing to  sow  the  seed  of  dissension  among  the  Letziwi 
Princes.  His  plan  met  with  a complete  success  some  years 
later,  about  three  years  after  Gaudama’s  Ncibban,  as  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  relating. 
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JBudha  being  79  years  old,  delivers  instructions  to  the  Rahans — Preach- 
ings in  the  village  of  Patalie — Miraculous  crossing  of  the  Ganges 
— Conversion  of  a courtezan — Sickness  of  Budha — His  instruc- 
tions to  Ananda — Last  moments  and  death  of  Thariputra — His 
eulogium  by  Budha — Death  of  Maukalan— Reflections  of  Budha 
on  that  event. 


During  all  the  time,  Budha  was  travelling  about  the 
.country,  preaching  the  law  to  those  that  were  worthy  to 
.obtain  the  deliverance.  He  had  reached  his  79th 
year.  M (4“')  At  that  time  there  were  eighteen  monasteries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Radzagio,  peopled  by  a great 


84  (bis.) — The  first  particular  related  at  length  by  the  compiler  of  this 
work,  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  ISudh*  summons  tho  Italians  to  his  pre- 
Bence,  through  the  ever  faithful  and  dutiful  Anemia,  and  addresses  to  them 
instructions  which  form  the  basis  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  all  true 
disciples.  He  styles  them  Bickns,  that  is  to  say,  mendicants,  to  remind 
them  of  tho  spirit  of  poverty  and  of  the  contempt  of  worldly  things  which 
must  ever  be  dear  to  them.  The  epithet  lieloved,  is  always  prefixed  to  the 
word  Bickus,  as  conveying  an  ide,~i  of  the  true  and  pure  affection  the  master 
bore  to  his  disciples,  or  rather,  his  spiritual  children,  Bpdha  charges  them,  at 
.first,  to  bo  always  diligent  in  holding  assemblies  yi-hero  religious  subjects 
should  be  discussed,  controversies  settled  and  unity  of  faith  secured.  This 
.obligation  has  lpng  been  held  as  a binding  one  by  the  primitive  liudhists,  as 
mention  is  always  made  in  their  books,  of  the  tliren  great  assemblies  behl, 
'during  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Uudhistic  era.  when  the  sacred  writ- 
ings were  carefully  revised,  amended,  and,  as  it  were,  purged  of  all  spurious 
doctrines.  It  was  during  the  last  council  that  the  canon  of  scriptures  was 
adopted,  and  has  over  since  been  maintained,  by  orthodox  Budhists.  No- 
thing can  be  rnyre  wise  than  the  desire  he  sp  strongly  expresses,  that  no  ono 
should  ever  presume  to  alter  the  truo  and  genuine  nature  of  the  precepts, 
by  making,  according  to  his  whim,  light  what  is  heavy ; or  obligatory,  wliat 
is  but  a matter  of  counsel.  He  expresses  tho  strongest  wish  to  see  them 
always  united  among  themselves,  and  fervent  in  tho  observance  of  tho  pre- 
cepts of  the  law.  Hu  establishes  as  a fundamental  principle,  the  obedience 
to  superiors.  There  is  no  society  of  a religious  character  among  heathens, 
where  the  various  steps  of  the  hierarchy  are  so  well  marked  and  defined,  as 
in  the  Budhistic  institution.  The  wholo  hotly  of  Religious  has  a general  su- 
perior in  each  province,  exercising  a through  control  over  all  the  houses 
within  tho  limits  of  the  province  : he  may  lie  looked  upon  as  a regmar  dio- 
cesan. In  each  house  of  the  order,  there  is  a superior,  having  power  and 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  inmates  of  the  place.  Under  him,  we  find  the  pro- 
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number  of  Religious.  On  a certain  day,  Budha  said  to' 
Ananda : invite  all  the  Rahans  to  assemble  in  the  Gny- 
Moora  hall.  When  they  had  gathered  together  in  that 
place,  Budha  repaired  thither,  and  spoke  to  them  as  fol- 
lows : Beloved  Bickus,  as  long  as  you  shall  remain  united, 
and  continue  to  hold  regular  meetings,  you  shall  certainly 
prosper  and  flourish  : as  long  as  you  will  agree  together, 
and  come  unitedly  to  a decision  on  all  principal  affairs, 
so  that  you  will  impose  no  obligation  where  there  is  no 
precept,  and  that  you  will  fervently  observe  all  the  com- 
mands, strictly  adhering  to  all  the  rules  of  your  profes- 
sion, you  will  ever  be  in  a prosperous  condition.  It  is  re- 
quired that  you  should  behave  respectfully  towards  your 
superiors,  yielding  due  obedience  to  their  injunctions.  Be- 
ware of  passions  and  particularly  of  concupiscence,  lest 
you  should  ever  be  brought  under  their  tyrannical  yoke. 
Love  retreat  and  solitude  ; endeavour  to  observe  your  re- . 
filiations,  as  well  as  all  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of 
the  law.  Let  it  be  a pleasure  to  you,  to  receive  kindly 
good  Religious,  who  may  come  to  your  monasteries,  and 
Converse  with  them.  Avoid  carefully  to  take  pleasure  in 

" 7~~ 

fessed  members  of  the  society,  then  those  who  may  he  caTled  novices  ; and, 
last  of  all,  the  postulants  and  disciples  allowed  to  wear  the  clerical  dress,  or 
yellow  garb,  without  thy  power  or  authority,  and  being  looked  ii[>on  merely 
as  students,  in  the  way  of  probation.  In  his  charge  to  his  disciples,  Budha 
lays  much  stuns  upon  the  necessity  of  destroying  in  themselves  the  princi- 
ples of  passions,  and,  in  particular,  concupiscence.  The  general  tendency 
of  all  his  preachings,  is  to  teach  men  the  means  of  freeing  themselve*  from  - 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  nassious.  No  one,  indeed,  can  obtain  the  state  of 
perfect  quiescence  or  Noibban,  unless  he  has  annihilated  in  himself,  all  pas- 
sions, and  thereby  qualified  himself  for  the  practice  cf  all  virtues.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  great  body  of  religious  Uudhists,  is  clearly  set  fortli  in  the  ex- 
hortations their  great  master  directs  to  them,  to  love  retreat  and  solitude." 
Tha  noise,  tumult  and  hustle  necessarily  attending  the  position  of  a man' 
living  in  the  world,  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  acquirement  of  self  know- 
ledge, self  possession  and  self  control,  so  much  required  in  a Religious,  As 
long,  concludes  Budha,  as  you  will  remain  faithful  to  your  regulations,  you 
will  prosper,  and  secure  to  yourselves  and  your  order,  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all.  lie  winds  up  his  Speech,  by  exhorting  them  to  act  in  a man- 
ner ever  becoming  their  sacred  calling.  The  greatest  moralist,  possessing 
the  most  consummate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  could  nut 
lay  down  wiser  regulations  for  setting  on  a firm  and  lasting  foundation,  a 
great  and  mighty  institution,  destined  to  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  amidst" 
nations  and  tribes,  and  subsist  during  an  unlimited  period. 
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what  you  do,  or  say,  or  pride  yourselves  in  the  number  of 
your  attendants.  Shun  bad  company : apply  yourselves 
diligeutly  to. acquire  knowledge  and  wisdom:  meditate  oh 
the  great  truths,  mutability,  pain  and  unreality.  As 
long  as  you  observe  those  important  poiuts  and  adhere 
to  them,  you  shall  prosper  and  be  ever  respected  by  all. 
Moreover,  you  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  avoid  all  that 
which  is  base,  and  unbecoming  in  your  sacred  calling. 

When  the  instruction  was  over,  Budha  called.  Ananda 
a,nd  bade  him  to  inform  the  Rahans,  to  hold  themselves 
ready  for  going  to  Ampaladaka. 

Whilst  staying  in  a dzeat  or  bungalow,  Thariputra  ap- 
proached Budha,  and  having  paid  him  his  respects,  said 
to  him : O most  illustrious  Budha,  there  is  no  one  that 
surpasses,,  or  even,  that  is  equal  to  you,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  law.  There  has  never  been,  nor  will  ever  be,  a 
being  that  can  be  compared  to  you.  This  is  what  elicits 
my  admiration  towards,  and  love  for,  your  person.  Bu- 
dha replied  : You  are  not  mistaken,  Thariputra, — blessed 
are  they,  who  like  you,  know  the  value  and  the  science  of  a 
Budha.  Desiring  to  try  the  wisdom  of  his  great  disciple, 
he  added : beloved  son,  how  do  you  know  that  no  one 
can  be  compared  to  me,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  the  law 
is  unrivalled  { Thariputra  answered : I have  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  nor  of  the  past  and  future,  but  I under- 
stand the  law : through  you,  O most  glorious  Budha,  I have 
come  to  that  understanding ; you  have  said  that  you  have 
infinite  wisdom,  hence  I conclude  that  you  know  the  pre- 
sent. the  past  and  the  future-— you  are  to  be  ever  praised  ; 
you  are  most  excellent,  ever  glorious,  and  free  from  all  pas- 
sions, and,  therefore,  to  you,  I attribute  all  the  qualities 
inherent  in  him,  who  is  invested  with  the  Budhaship. 
from  Ampaladaka,  Budha  w’ent  to  the  large  village  of 
Nalanda,  where  he  was  w'cll  received  by  the  inhabitants, 
lie  preached  to  them  and  made  a short  stay  with  them.  } 

Phra  summoned  again  Ananda  to  his  presence  and 
directed  him  to  tell  the  Rahans  to  be  ready  for  a voyage, 
ns  he  desired  to  go  to  the  village  of  Patulie.  When  he 
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arrived  at  that  place,  the  people  prepared  for  him  the 
dzeat,  “ or  hall  which  had  been  erected  by  the  order  of 


83 — A dzeat  is  a building  erected  b_v  the  piety  of  Rudhists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  shelter  and  a place  of  rest  to  devotees,  to  travellers  and 
strangers.  Thoso  building  are  to  be  found  at  the  entrance  of  towns,  in  vil- 
lages, and  often,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pagodas.  Those  of  llurmah  are  erect- 
ed in  the  plainest  manner  A verandah  in  front  extends  to  the  full  length  of 
the  building;  a spacious  hall  running  parallel  to  the  verandah,  occupies  the 
remaining  place.  There  is  no  partition  between  the  hall  and  the  verandah. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  a space,  at  one  af  the  hall's  corners,  screened  by 
mats  or  dry  leaves,  offers  an  asylum  to  him  who  does  not  like  to  mix  with 
the  vntt/ii  t.  The  carelessness  of  government  in  all  that  relates  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  |>coplo,  is  amply  supplied  hy  the  zeal  of  pious  laymen,  who  readi- 
ly undertake  the  erection  of  those  works  of  public  utility,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  to  themselves  the  attainment  of  merits  to  be  enjoyed,  perhaps  in 
this,  but  certainly  in  some  future  existences. 

In  Burmah  proper,  some  d seats,  are  for  the  country,  beautiful  buildings. 
The  edge  of  the  roof,  ami  the  front  part  a-  e covered  with  a profusion  of 
sculptures  and  carvings  that  vie  with  those  that  adorn  the  finest  monasteries. 
This  fact,  among  many,  indicates  the  truly  beneficent  and  philanthropic  in- 
fluence exercised  by  some  tenets  of  Hudhism,  over  the  followers  of  that  creed. 
Pride  and  vain  glory  may  have  their  share  in  the  erection  of  those  monu- 
ments of  benevolence ; but  it  is  uot  the  loss  certain  that  those,  who  build  them, 
yield  first  and  principally  to  a strong  influence  of  religious  feeling. 

On  this  occasion  Rudha  preached  to  the  crowd.  We  see  a lino  of  distinc- 
tion, well  drawn  between  the  Assembly  of  the  disciples  of  Budha,  and  those 
we  may  merely  style  hearers.  The  latter  are  addressed  by  the  name  of  dara- 
kas,  meaning  laymen  that  hear  the  preaching.  A d&raka  is  uot  as  yet  a per- 
fect convert,  and  therefore  not  a member  of  the  assembly  of  the  perfect. 
The  daraka  differs  from  the  Upasaka.  The  latter  is  not  only  a mere  hearer 
■of  the  lew ; ho  is  a firm  believer,  ami  fervcHtly  practices  the  precepts  : he  is 
among  laymen,  a pious  Bud  hist  ; the  former  is  not  so  forward  : he  bogins  to 
hear  and  believe  the  doctrines  preached  to  him.  He  has  already  some  faith 
in  Budhs  ; he  is  under  instruction,  but  he  cannot  ho  called  a professed  dis- 
ciple. The  rewards  of  faith  Rre  both  of  a natural  and  supernatural  order. 
Riches,  happiness,  an  honorable  reputation,  are  promised  to  the  faithful  ob- 
server of  the  law,  lie  is  to  be  ever  free  from  doubts,  since  faith  makes  him 
adhere  firmly  to  all  the  instructions  of  Rudha  ; ami  after  his  death  he  shall 
migrate  to  some  of  the  seats  of  Nats.  The  trespassing  of  the  law  is  to  he 
attended  with  [Kiverty,  shame  and  miser}-,  doubts  in  au  unsettled  mind,  and 
at  last  punishment  in  hell.  That  place  of  suffering  is  minutely  described 
in  Budhistio  works,  Such  a description  appears,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  wri- 
ter, of  no  Hnportance  to  those  who  desire  to  understand  not  the  superficial 
portion  of  Budhism,  but  its  fundamental  anil  constitutive  parts.  Hell 
is  a place  of  punishment  and  torment,  as  the  Nats’  seats  are  places  of  reward 
and  happiness.  There  is  no  eternity  of  sufferings  : the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tant of  those  dark  regions,  is  doomed  to  remain  thoro,  until  the  sum  c t his 
offence*  has  been  fully  atoned  (hr,  by  sufferings.  When  the  evil  influence, 
created  hy  sin  is  exhausted,  punishment  <x-ases  too,  and  the  wretched  suf- 
ferer is  allowed  to  migrate  to  the  seat  of  man,  in  cider  to  acquire  merits 
•aud  prepare  himself  for  happier  future  existences. 
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King  Adzatathat,  for  receiving  the  Lctziwy  Princes  of 
Wethalic,  who  had  come  to  a conference  for  settling 
some  affairs  with  him.  Every  thing  being  ready,  they 
invited  Phra,  who  by  his  silence  testified  the  acceptance 
of  their  invitation.  Water  to  drink,  to  rinse  the  mouth, 
to  wash  his  hands  and  feet,  was  ready.  Budha  sat  lean- 
ing against  the  central  post  of  the  hall,  facing  the  East. 
His  disciples  remained  behind  in  a humble  posture, 
whereas  the  people  sat  opposite  to  him,  having  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  West.  Phra  began  to  explain 
to  the  numerous  hearers,  the  demerits  and  punishments 
attending  the  trespassing  of  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
the  advantages  reserved  to  those  who  religiously  observe 
them.  Darakas,  said  he,  whoever  trespasses  the  moral 
precepts,  or  is  remiss  in  observing  them,  will  see  his  hap- 
piness and  fortune  gradually  decreasing,  and  his  good 
character  falling  away,  lie  will  ever  live  in  a sad  state 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  at  last,  when  death  shall 
have  put  an  end  to  his  present  existence,  he  will  fall  into 
hell.  But  the  lot  of  the  faithful  observer  of  the  great 
precepts,  shall  be  widely  different.  He  will  obtain  riches 
and  pleasures,  and  gain  an  honorable  reputation.  He 
will  be  welcome  in  the  assemblies  of  Princes,  Pounhas 
and  Rahans  ; doubt  shall  never  enter  his  mind,  and  his 
death  will  open  before  him,  the  way  to  the  pleasant  seats 
of  Nats.  The  people  were  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
preaching,  that  they  remained  in  the  dzeat  until  a very 
late  hour.  At  last  they  paid  their  homage  to  Budha, 
rose  up,  turned  on  the  light  and  departed. 

It  is  in  the  following  year,  that  the  same  King  built 
the  city  of  Patalibot  or  Pataliputra,  on  that  same  spot. 
In  anticipation  of  that  event.  Budha  foretold  that  the 
village  would  become  a great  city,  which  would  obtain  a 

In  recording  the  account  of  the  conversion  of  a courtezan  name,!  Apapa- 
hka,  her  liberality  ami  gifts  to  liudlm  and  his  disciples,  and  the  preference 
de-jgnedly  giveu  to  her  over  princes  and  nobles,  who,  humanly  speaking, 
seemed  on  every  respect,  better  entitled  to  attentions,  one  is  almost  remind- 
ed of  the  conversion  of  a wou.au  that  was  a sinner,  mentioned  in  the  tlos- 
pel 
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renowned  celebrity  among  all  other  cities.  Thither 
countless  merchants  would  resort  from  all  parts  of  Dzam- 
poodipa.  At  the  same  time  he  predicted  the  great  cala- 
mities that,  would  befall  it.  Internal  discords,  fire  and 
inundation  of  the  Ganges  would  gradually  workout  its 
total  destruction. 

On  the  morning,  Ihulha  Went  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  preached  the  law  to  some  Pounhas,  who,  in 
return,  made  him  offerings,  aud  paid  him  much  respect. 
He  stood  on  that  piece  as  if  waiting  for  some  boat  to 
crass  the  mighty  stream.  Some  of  the  people  were  look- 
ing out  for  bouts,  others  were  busily  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing rafts.  Whilst  they  wore  making  all  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements,  Budba  stretched  both  arms  and  found 
himself,  with  all  his  Kalians,  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Turning  his  face  in  Hie  direction  of  those  who  were  in 
search  for  boats  and  ral’cs,  he  said : lie  who  has  crossed 
the  sea  of  passions,  is  an  Ariah.  The  practice  of  the. 
great  duties  are  the  boats  and  rafts  whereupon  he  con- 
trives to  cross  the  sea  of  passions.  He  who  desires  to 
pass  a river,  wants  the  aid  of  rafts  and  boats  which  are 
made  up  of  different  pieces  of  wood  joined  together ; but 
he  who  has  become  an  Ariah,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  roads  that  lead  to  perfection,  weakens  all  passions 
aud  extricates  himself  from  the  whirlpool  of  concupis- 
cence : he  can  also,  without  the  help  of  boats  or  rafts, 
cross  rivers. 

Phra  informed  Ananda  that  he  intended  to  go  to  the 
village  of  Kantikama.  Having  reached  that  place,  he 
explained  to  the  Rahans  the  glorious  and  sublime  prero- 
gatives of  Ariahs.  Thence  he  passed  over  to  the  village 
of  Nadika.  It  was  in  that  place,  that  Ananda  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  a certain  Rahan  named  Thamula, 
and  of  a certain  Rahancss  named  Anaunda,  who  had  both 
just  died.  The  Rahan,  answered  Budha,  has  conquered 
all  his  passions  and  obtained  the  state  of  Neibban.  As 
to  the  Rahancss,  she  has  gone  to  one  of  the  seats  of  Brnh- 
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mas : thence  she  will  migrate  to  Neibban,  without  reap- 
pearing  in  the  world  of  passions. 

Budha  went  to  the  country  of  Wethalie,  with  his  disci- 
ples and  d welt  in  a beautiful  grove  of  Mango  trees.  There, 
he  earnestly  recommended  to  his  disciples  to  have  their 
minds  always  attentive  and  ready  to  engage  in  serious  re- 
flexions and  meditations.  In  Wethalie,  lived  a famous 
courtezan  named  Apapalika.  She  had  her  dwelling  in 
a beautiful  place,  near  to  an  extensive  and  delightful 
grove,  planted  with  Mango  trees.  She  went  along  with 
others  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Gaudama,  which  had  the 
good  effect  to  dispose  her  to  make  a great  offering  to  the 
distinguished  preacher  and  his  followers.  Budha  was 
submissively  requested  to  come,  on  the  following  day, 
with  all  the  Italians,  to  receive  his  food.  The  invitation 
was  graciously  accepted.  The  courtezan  hastened  to 
prepare  the  meal  for  Budha  and  his  followers.  On  the 
same  day,  he  preached  the  law  to  a number  of  young 
Princes  who  had  offered  to  supply  him  with  his  meal,  on 
the  following  day.  He  refused  to  accept  the  invitation, 
because  he  had  already  promised  to  Apapalika,  to  go  to 
her  place  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Princes  had  come 
in  their  finest  and  richest  dress : in  their  deport- 
ment, they  vied  in  beauty  with  the  Nats.  But  forseeing 
the  ruin  and  misery  that  was  soon  to  come  upon  them  all, 
Budha  exhorted  his  disciples  to  entertain  a thorough  con- 
tempt for  things  that  are  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  but  essen- 
tially perishable  and  unreal  in  their  nature.  The  Princes 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  the  preference  given  to  the 
courtezan.  On  the  following  day,  Gaudama  weut  to  the 
Mango  trees  grove,  attended  by  all  his  Italians.  After 
the  meal,  Apapalika  presented  the  grove  to  Gaudama, 
who  readily  accepted  the  pious  gift. 

Having  remained  awhile  on  this  spot,  Budha  went  to 
the  village  of  Weluwa,  where  he  spent  the  45th  and  the 
last  season.  There  he  assembled  the  Italians  and  said  to 
them : I intend  to  spend  the  season  on  this  place,  but  you 
have  my  permission  to  go  and  remain  in  the  neighboring 
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districts.  The  season  that  induced  liirn  to  part,  for  a 
while,  with  his  disciples,  was  the  smallness  of  the  place 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  rice : whilst  in  the  conti- 
guous districts,  there  were  many  monasteries  and  au  abun- 
dauce  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, allow  them  to  withdraw  to  too  great  a distance,  for 
two  reasons : the  first,  because  he  knew  that  in  ten 
moths  hence,  he  would  attain  the  state  of  Neibban,  and 
the  second,  because  he  desired  to  see  them  assembled  in 
his  place,  several  times,  every  month,  that  he  might  have 
opportunity  to  preach  the  law,  and  deliver  to  them  his 
final  instructions. 

Whilst  he  was  living  in  that  place,  Budha  was  visited 
with  a most  painful  distemper,  which  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  prolonged  agony.  But  owing  to  the  absence  of 
his  disciples,  and  knowing  besides  that  this  was  not  the 
spot  he  was  to  select  for  his  last  moments,  he  overcame, 
with  his  incomparable  power,  the  evil  influence  of  the 
illness,  and  entering  soon  into  a state  of  absolute  trance, 
he  remained  therein  for  a while.  Awakening  from  that 
situation,  he  appeared  anew  with  his  strength  and  usual 
vigor.  When  he  came  out  from  the  monastery  to  take 
Ills  wonted  walk,  Ananda  went  to  his  presence,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him,  the  profound  grief  felt  by  all  those  who 
had  heard  of  his  illness.  When  I saw  you  ill,  O illus- 
trious Budha,  said  the  faithful  Ananda,  I was  so  deeply 
affeeted  that  I could  scarcely  hold  up  my  head  or  draw 
my  breath.  I always  cherished  the  hope  that  you  would 
not  go  to  Neibban,  ere  you  had  preached,  once  more,  the 
law  to  us  all.  Ananda,  replied  Budha,  why  are  the  Ita- 
lians so  much  concerned  about  my  person  ? What  I have 
preached  has  no  reference  to  what  is  within  me  or  with- 
out me.  Besides  me,  there  is  no  one  else  to  preach  the 
law.  Were  they  not  looking  upon  me  as  such,  it  would 
be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  preach  to  them.  I am 
now  very  old,  my  years  number  eighty.  I am  like  an 
old  cart,  the  irons,  wheels  and  wood  of  which  arc  kept 
together  by  constant  repairing  ; my  earthly  frame  is  kept 
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entire  and  whole  by  the  force  mul  power  of  trance. 
O Ananda,  I feel  truly  happy  whenever  I consider  the 
state  of  Arahat,  which  is  the  deliverance  from  all  the  mi- 
series of  this  world,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  sets  a being 
free  and  disentangled  from  all  visible  and  material  ob- 
jects. As  to  my  disciples,  as  long  as  my  religion  shall 
last,  they  ought  to  rely  on  themselves,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  law,  for  there  is  no  other  refuge.  They  will  truly 
rely  on  themselves,  when  by  a careful  attention,  a pro- 
found reflection  and  true  wisdom,  they  will  be  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  concupiscence  and  anger,  and  engaged 
on  meditating  upon  the  constituent  elements  of  this  body. 
Such  were  the  instructions  he  gave  to  Ananda. 

Having  spent  the  season  in  the  village  of  Welouwa, 
the  most  excellent  Budha  desired  to  return  by  the  same 
way  he  had  previously  followed,  to  the  country  of  Tha- 
wattie.  Having  arrived  there,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  monastery  of  Dzctawou.  e‘;  The  great  disciple  Tha- 

Wl. — The  duties  performed  I>v  Tliaiipulra  on  this  occasion,  exhibit  more 
fully  than  language  can  express,  the  profound  venoatmn  he  entertained  for 
litulha.  lie  was  with  Mpukalfth  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  as- 
sembly ; lie  occupied  the  first  rank  anioug  the  disciples  : in  jsiiiit  of  intel- 
lectual mol  spiritual  attainments  and  transcendent  ijualilicatoms,  lie  stood 
second  to  none  but  to  Hud  I m.  Notwithstanding  his  exalted  position,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  render  to  his  superior,  the  lowest  services.  I he  high 
opinion,  he  had  of  Hudlia's  superemiiient  excellencies,  prompted  him  to  over- 
look his  own  merit,  and  to  admire,  without  reserve,  that  matchless  pattern 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hence  the  inward  satisfaction  lie  sweetly  enjoy- 
ed, in  serving  as  an  humble  disciple,  him  whose  unutterable  perfections 
cast  in  the  shade,  his  far  finned  and  much  praised  acquirements.  Tim 
unaffected  humility  of  the  disciple  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  sterling' 
worth  of  his  inward  disjmsitions,  and  conveys  the  highest  idea  of  the  res- 
pect and  veneration  entei  tained  for  the  master's  person. 

In  the  houses  where  Blulhist  monks  are  living,  it  is  a fixed  rule  that  the 
superior  and  riders  of  the  institution  should  be  attended  in  the  minutest 
services,  by  the  youngest  members  wearing  the  canonical  dress.  The  framer 
of  the  disciplinary  regulations,  intending,  on  the  one  hand,  to  confer  dignity 
on  the  assembly,  and  on  the  other,  to  oppose  a strong  Imrrier  to  covetousness 
and  to  all  inordinate  worldly  affections,  wisely  laid  down  a stringent  order 
to  all  the  members  of  the  society,  never  to  touch,  or  make  use  of,  any  ar- 
ticle of  food,  dress,  & c.,  unless  it  had  previously  been  presented  to  them,  by 
some  attendant,  layman  or  clerical.  Hence  when  water  is  needed  for  wash- 
ing the  head,  hands  ami  feet,  or  for  rinsing  the  mouth,  when  meals  aie 
served  up.  w hen  offerings  are  made,  a young  postulant,  holding  a vessel  of 
water,  on  the  board  whereupon  are  placed  the  dishes,  or  the  articles  intended 
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riputxa  having  just  returned  from  beggiug  his  rice,  has- 
tened to  render  to  Budha,  the  usual  services.  He  swept 

to  l>u  ottered,  respecfully  approaches  tlie  cider,  kneels  liefore  liim,  squatting 
o*  Ida  heols,  lavs  before  him  the  object  to  be  presented,  bows  down  with 
tlm  joined  hands  raised  to  the  forehead,  resumes  then  the  article  with  his 
two  hands,  presents  it,  the  up|>er  part  of  the  body  bent  in  token  of  respect.. 
ttefoio  accepting  it,  the  elder  asks  : is  it  lawful  f The  answer,  it  is  lawful, 
having  I won  duly  returned,  the  article  is  either  taken  form  tho  hand  of  the 
offerer,  or  he  is  directed  to  place  it  within  the  roach  of  the  elder.  Any  in- 
fraction of  this  cereinouial  is  e uisidered  as  a sin.  In  tho  presence  Of  tho 
people,  the  monks  never  fail  to  submit  to  that  somewhat  annoying  etiquette  : 
their  countenance,  on  such  occasions,  assumes  a dignified  and  grave  appear- 
ance, that  has  always  lunch  amused  the  writer,  whenever  he  hud  the  oppor- 
tunity’of  witnessing  this  ceremony,  which  is  called  Akat.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  custom  is  a very  ancient  one.  We  find  it  blended,  to  a cer- 
tain e i tent,  with  the  manners  of  the  nations  inhabiting  I'asteron  Asia.  It 
is  minutely  described  in  tbe  Willi,  and  carefully  observed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  tiudhistic  monasteries.  It  agrees  remarkably  well  with  with  the  spirit 
that  has  originated,  promulgated  and  sanctioned  the  disciplinary  regulations. 
He  who,  in  this  instance,  would  look  at  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  rule,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  legislator,  would  show  him- 
self in  tho  light  of  a very  superficial  observer.  This,  unfortunately,  is  too 
often  the  case,  when  wo  scorn  and  laugh  at  customs,  the  demerit  of  whicli 
consists  simply  in  not  being  similar  to  ours ; whereas  the  commonest  sense 
tells  us  that  we  ought  to  judge  them  in  connection  with  the  institutions  I hey 
have  sprung  from,  uud  the  end  aimed  at,  by  him  who  bus  established  them. 

The  narrative  of  Thariputra’s  departure  for  his  birth  place  and  his  last 
moments  suggests  to  the  mind  several  reflections.  He  is  certain  of  the  last 
day  of  his  existence;  lie  foresees  with  a prophetic  glance,  that  his  mother  is 
well  prepared  for  hearing  profitably  tbe  preaching  of  tbe  most  perfect  law  : 
by  the  i incomparable  powers  of  bis  memory,  be  relates  to  lSudha  that  a 
100,000  revolutions  of  nature  ago,  lie  was  possessed  with  the  strong  desire 
of  seeing  him  and  hearing  his  instructions,  &o  Umv  can  these  particulars 
lie  accounted  for, -according  to  liudistic  notions?  The  spring  all  evils  or 
demerits  flow  from,  is  ignorance.  A being  is  imperfect  in  proportion  to  his 
being  sunk  deeper  in  t ho  bosom  of  ignorance.  On  the  countrarv,  a being 
fier foots  himself  in  projiortion  to  the  efforts  he  makes  for  dispelling  tbe 
thick  cloud  of  ignorance  that  encompasses  his  mind.  The  more  a mail  grows 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  farther  he  removes  the  horizon  of  darkness. 
He  who  has  ma  le  the  greatest  and  most  persevering  efforts  in  fervently 
prosecuting  the  work  of  searching  truth,  by  studying  the  law  that  teaches 
t he  way  of  reaching  it,  contemplates  and  enjoys  a portion  of  truth,  com- 
mensurate to  his  efforts  and  success.  A lludha,  who  has  reached  the  last 
lioundaries  of  knowledge,  lias  therefore  triumphed  ovor  ignorance  and  in- 
definitely enlarged  the  sphere  of  truth.  Ho  enjoys  in  fact,  a cloudless  sight 
of  all  that  exists;  his  science  is  unlimited,  extending  over  all  the  countless 
series  of  worlds,  which  in  the  opinion  of  tho  liudhists,  are  supposed  to  form  a 
system  of  nature.  Thftriputra  though  much  advanced  in  perfection,  had  not,  \ 
as  yet,  reached  its  acme.  His  knowledge,  however,  was  wonderfully  great/ 
and  extensive — it  enabled  him  to  obtain  a clear  insi  ht  into  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  and  a distinct  foresight  of  tbe  future. 
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the  place,  spread  the  mat  and  washed  his  feet.  These  duties 
being  performed,  he  sat  in  a cross-legged  position,  entered 
into  a state  of  trance  for  a while,  whence  having  awak- 
ened, he  thought  within  himself  as  follows  r has  it  been 
the  custom,  in  former  ages,  that  the  Budhas  should  first 
arrive  to  the  state  of  Neibban,  or  their  great  disciples 
precede  them  in  that  way  ? Having  ascertained  that  the 
latter  alternative  always  happened,  Thariputra  examined 
his  own  existence,  and  found  that  the  period  of  his  life 
was  not  to  extend  beyond  seven  days.  He  next  considered 
what  place  was  the  fittest  for  him  to  depart  from,  and  go  to 
Neibban.  The  rememberance  of  his  mother  occurred  to 
his  mind,  and  he  said  to  lurnself : my  mother  has  given 
birth  to  seven  Rahandas,  and  she  has  not  as  yet  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  three  precious  things,  Bud  ha,  the  Law’,  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  perfect.  Is  she  capable  of  under- 
standing and  knowing  the  four  ways  to  perfection?  Yes, 
she  is  indeed.  But  who  is  destined  to  preach  to  her  ? I 
urn  the  person  who  ought  to  perform  such  a good  office 
to  her.  I will  go,  teach  her,  and  by  my  instructions, 
make  her  renounce  her  false  belief  and  embrace  the  true 
ope : the  very  room  l was  born  in,  shall  be  the  spot 
wherefrom  I shall  depart  for  the  rest  of  Neibban.  On 
this  day,  I will  ask  Budha’s  leave  to  go  to  my  birth-place. 
Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  called  the  faithful 
Tsanda,  and  said  to  him  : go  and  summon  my  five  hun- 
dred Rahans  to  attend  at  my  place.  Tsanda  departed 
forthwith  and  said  to  the  Rahans : the  great  Thariputra 
desires  to  go  to  the  village  of  Nalailda ; be  ready  to  ac- 
company him ; arrange  every  thing  in  your  own  place, 
take  up  your  pattas  and  tsiwarans.  The  five  hundred 
Rahans  immediately  complied  with  the  request,  and  were 
ready  to  follow  their  master.  Thariputra  having  dispos- 
ed every  thing  in  his  own  cell,  rose  up  and  casting  an  at- 
tentive and  serious  look  upon  the  place  he  was  wont  to 
sit  on,  during  the  day,  he  said:  this  is  the  last  time  I will 
ever  sec  this  place ; never  will  I any  more  enter  into  this 
veil.  Thereupon  he  left  the  spot,  followed  by  the  five 
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k Motived  Raliaus,  weut  to  the  presence  of  Gaudama,  and 
humbly  requested  permission  to  go  and  quietly  enter  into 
tlie  state  of  Neibbau,  and  thereby  be  delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  endless  existences.  Gaudama  asked  him, 
in  what  place  he  intended  to  obtain  Neibbau  ? Tharipu- 
txa  replied ; in  the  country  of  Magatha,  in  the  village  of 
Nalauda,*  in  the  very  room  where  I was  bora.  You  alone, 

• Tlio  village  of  Xalanda,  the  site  of  which  is  at  present  occupied  hy 
that  of  Baragaon,  was  tho  birth  place  of  the  great  disciple  Thari putra.  His 
dlustrii«s  companion  in  religion,  Maukalau,  was  horn  in  the  village  of  Kau- 
lita.  aliout  1 It  mile  south-west  of  that  place.  Nalauda,  says  Fa-Hian,  ths 

< 'hineoe  traveller,  lies  one  voitdzaua  north  of  l’adzagio,  that  is  tossy,  7 
Knglish  miles  according  to  Cunningham’s  measurement,  aud  is  seven  youd- 
zunas  or  41)  miles  distant  from  the  tree  llodi.  It  was  tho  great  seat  of  llu- 
dhistic  learning,  renowned  all  over  India.  Now  the  whctc  site  is  oovered 
with  ancient  tanks  aud  mounds  of  ruins  on  an  iuiroeuse  extent,  offering 
fine  s|iecimcn«  of  sculpture.  The  great  monastery,  aud  five  smaller  ones, 
were  all  within  one  enclosure.  A row  of  lofty  conical  mounds,  runing  north 
end  south,  1.000  feet  hv  400,  indicates  the  place  and  extent  of  those  religious 
buildings.  Outside  of  tho  enclosure,  there  were  several  temples.  General 

< uuniughani  fixes  tho  era  of  tho  construction  of  those  edifices  lietween  A. 
1).  425  and  626.  Among  tho  several  proofs  adduced  iu  support  of  his  opi- 
nion, there  is  one  that  appears  conclusive,  Fa-Hian,  who  visited  all  the 
places  famous  in  the  history  of  Diuthism,  and  describes  them  with  a minute 
attention,  simply  alludes  to  Nalauda,  as  the  birth  place  of  Thariputra,  with- 
out saving  a word  about  monasteries  or  temples,  w Itilst  Hwe-Tnsaug,  who 
visited  the  same  spot,  in  the  begining  of  tho  seventh  century,  describes  tbs 
splendid  temples  and  monasteries  which  lie  saw,  and  from  his  statement, 
we  infur  that  the  principal  edifices  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  tiudha 
Gaya,  iu  size  and  height.  Some  of  them  reached  to  a height  of  170,  and 
200  foot.  The  greatest  was  300  feet  high.  The  number  and  extent  of  the 
tanks  is  truly  surprising.  Two  of  them,  in  the  north-east,  had  nearly  a 
mile  iu  length,  while  another  in  tho  south  had  half  a mile. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above,  is  that  during  tho  5th  aud  the 
Oth  century  of  our  ora,  Budhism  was  in  a flourishing  condition  in  the  coun- 
try of  Magutha  or  South  Bchar,  since  the  finest  and  loftiest  structures  in  tho 
shape  of  monasteries  aud  temples,  have  beou  raised  within  that  period,  both  at 
Nalauda  aud  Budha  Gaya.  It  appears  that  during  tho  throe  first  centuries 
of  the  Christiau  era,  its  ■fortune  alternated,  and  met  with  varied  results, 
ugrvubly  to  the  favorable  or  uufavorable  dispositions  of  the  Bulers  ef  the 
country,  towards  the  followers  of  tbo  philosopher  of  Kapilawcit.  This  sue-, 
cession  of  successes  ami  reverses  reveals  the  important  fact,  that  Budhism 
had  tot  struck  deep  root  iu  the  heart  of  tho  inhabitants  of  central  India, 
since  its  fate  depended  from  the  will  anu  opiuions  of  the  monarch,  aud  was 
almost  at  the  mercy  ol  his  caprices.  Moreover  iu  the  country  north  of  the 
Ganges,  such  as  W etbalie,  Thaw-attic,  Kapilawot,  places  which  had  beau  fa- 
vored with  Uudha'a  incessant  preachings,  religion  was  on  its  declino  at  ths 
time  of  Fa-Hian'e  visit,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  bogining  of  the  5th  century; 
monasteries  were  deserted  and  emptied,  dzodicb  wore  crumbling  down  and 
fast  decaying.  Iu  sonic  instances,  heretics,  that  is  to  say,  Founkxs  occu- 
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Tlrar  i putra,  said  Budha,  know  the  time  of  yottr  elites 
fog*  tile  state  of  Xeibbau.  A*  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, ever  to  find  among  nil  my  disciples  one  like  iinfo 
you,  r desire  you  fo  preach  once  mure  to  the  assembly  of 
TRalians.  Tliariputrn  knowing  that  Bmllmwislfed  him,  at 
the  same  time,  fo  show  a display  of  Hi*  power,  prostrated 
before  liim.  then  rose  up  in  the  aiv,  fo  foe  height  of  one 
palm  tree,,  and  came  down  to  worship  Budha*  He  rose 
successively  seven  times  in  tho  air,  each  time  higher  by  the 
length  of  a palm  tree,  than  the  preceding  one.  On  the  last 
time,  he  stood  itt  the  air  for  it  while  and  announced1 
foe  Haw  to  the-  multitude  of  Kalians  and  people ; then 
oomiug  down  he  submissmdy  requested  Budha  to  with- 
draw  into  the  interior  of  the  monastery.  Budlia  comply- 
ing with  his  wishes,  entered  into  a hull  studded  with  dia- 
monds. Thariputra  having  bowed  towards  the  four 
joints  of  the  compass,  said : O most  glorious  Budlm,  a 
hundred  thousands  of  worlds  ago,  1 was  prostrated  at  the 
foet  of  Budha  Anaumadathi,  and  earnestly  prayed  that  T 
might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  all  successive  B'udlias 
font  would  appear  during  the  period  of  my  counties** 
existences.  My  prayer  has  been  heard,  and  now  I con- 
template you,  O most  glorious  Budha,  mul' it  is  for  the 
Ihst  time,  that  I will  ever  enjoy  your  presence.  Now,  t) 
Budha,  worthy  to  bo  adored  by  all  rational  beings,  I will 
soon  be  free  from  the  thraldom  of  existences-,  and  this 
existence  shall  be  the  last ; this  my  prostration  before 
yon, shall  bo  the  last:  the  end  of  my  life  is  near  at  hand  : 
seven  days  hence,  like  a man  who  rids  himself  of  a heavy 
load*  I,  will  be  freed  from  the  heavy  burthen  of  my  body- 
He  raised'  his  joined  hands  to  his:  forehead  , and1,  from  foe 
'extremities  of  the  ten  fingers,  rays  of  glory  shot  forth, 
ifc  this  position,  he*  bowed  to  Budha  and-  withdrawing 

fcrmei  lr  temmW.t-bv  WoM*rs  oP  tbi-yen UiWtriw*. 
rtti**-’  v.  fT  well  prwvoil  the  I wart  of  ilic-good-  Chinese 

{Wprtfn  • W i-»  m»i*t  t*e  ii<j>i'v>t><d  that  w Hnwuot-  tin;  twittsii  joumtMi'of 
* liVrrf  as  ten*  allcts  in-  the  eth or  •‘Sth  century,  lo  reveal  to  »*-  tin* 
s*W»  in  vhic  t they  found  the  rr;y?riit‘rtvjtit  tfm^cs-of  Xafentrtit 

■«i>X a-.v. Len  they  visitetHbvm. 
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slowly.,  -keeping  his  fare  towards  Budba.  be  continued 
showing  down  as  Jong  as  lie  con  Id  see  him,  because  it  was 
for -the  last  time.  When  Duel  ha  was  out  of  sight,  he  took 
his  departure.  At  the  same  time,  the  earth  trembled 
with  a tremendous  sbukc.  Dadiia  said  to  the  Kahans 
♦hat  surrounded  Thariputra : beloved  children,  your  elder 
brother  is  departing  ; aocompany  him  for  a while.  The 
fieoplf;  too,  hearing  that  Thariputra  was  going  away, 
came  forward  and  gathering  in  large  crowds,  said,  to  each 
other : the  great  Thariputra  having  obtained  leave  from 
Jiudha,  is  going  to  prepare  himself  for  the  state  of  Neib- 
%auj  let  us  follow  him  that  we  may,  as  yet,  enjoy  his 
|>nesence.  Whereupon  taking  flowers  and  perfumes  in 
•their  hands,  they  ran  in  the  direction  he  had  taken,  with 
•dishevelled  hairs,  crying  aloud,  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, where  is  Thariputra  ? Having  come  up  to  him,  they 
caid : illustrious  Rahun,  you  have  left  JBudha ; whom  do 
w««  now  intend  to  join  ? Thariputra,  full  of  the  most  af- 
fectionate feelings  towards  the  people,  mildly  desired 
them  not  to  accompany  him  farther,  and  he  added  a few- 
last  words,  enjoining  upon  them,  ever  to  remember  Bo- 
•dha  and  the  Italians.  During  seven  days  that  his  jour- 
ney lasted,  Thariputra  never  ceased  to  praise  and  exalt 
♦he  affection  and  kindness  the  people  bore  unto  him. 

It  was  a little  before  dark,  when  the  great  llahan  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  the  Nalanda  village.  He  wont 
-to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a Bun;,  an  tree,  close  to  that  spot. 
At  that  time,  tiiere  came  a young  man,  his  nephew, 
named  Oopnrewatu,  who  perceiving  Thariputra,  bowed 
down  before  him  and  stood  in  that  place.  The  great 
ituhaii  said  to  him : is  your  grandmother  at  home  ? Hw- 
ang been  answered  in  tlie  affirmative,  lie  continued,  ad-  * 
dressing  him : go  now  to  her,  and  tell  her  to  prepare  for 
toe,  the  room  wherein  I was  bom,  and  a place  far  theac 
five  hundred  JLihans  that  accompany  me.  I will  stay  for 
a while  in  die  village,  and  will  go  to  her  house  some  what 
later.  The  lad  went  iu  all  haste  to  his  grandmother’s 
-house  and  said  to  her:  my  uncle  is  come,  and  is  staying 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  village.  Is  lie  alone,  inquired  the 
grandmother,  or  has  he  with  him  a numerous  retinue  ? 
For  what  purpose  is  he  coming  here  1 The  young  mart 
related  to  her  all  the  particulars  of  hris  interview  with  Ins' 
uncle.  Noopathari,  the  nrothcr  of  Thariputra,  thought 
within  herself:  perhaps  my  son  who  has  been  a Italian 
from  this  youth,  desires,  in  his  old  age,  to  leave  his  pro- 
fession. She,  however,  gave  orders  to  have  the  desired 
room  cleaned,  and  a place  prepared  for  all  his  atten- 
dants. 

In  the  evening,  the  great  disciple  went  to  his  mothers 
house  with  all  his  followers.  He  ascended  to  the  room 
prepared  for  bhn,  and  rested  therein.  He  bade  all  the 
Italians  to  withdraw  and  leave  him  alone.  They  had 
scarcely  departed,  when  a most  violent  disease  seized 
Thariputra,  which  caused  an  abundant  vomiting  of  blood, 
so  great  indeed,  that  the  vessel  wherein  it  flowed  could 
not  hold  it.  His  mother,  at  the  sight  of  such  an  awful 
distemper,  did  not  dare  to  approach,  but  with  a broken 
heart,  retired  into  her  own  room,  leaning  against  the 
door.  At  that  time,  four  great  Nats,  a Thagia  their  chief, 
and  four  Brahmas  came  to  sec  him  and  to  minister  unto 
him,  during  his  painful  illness  ; but  he  bade  them  to  re- 
tire. His  mother  seeing  the  coming  in,  and  going  ont,  of 
so  many  distinguished  visitors,  and  the  respect  they  paid 
to  her  son,  drew  near  to  the  door  of  his  room  and  calling 
the  faithful  Tsanda,  inquired  frotn  him  wherefore  so 
many  distinguished  individuals  had  conic.  Tsanda  ex- 
plained to  her  that,  the  great  Nats,  the  chief  of  Thagias, 
had  come  to  visit  and  assist  her  son  and  enjoy  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  Rah  an.  Meanwhile  he  informed  the 
patient  that  his  mother  wished  to  see  him.  Thariputra 
replied  that  the  moment  was  not  a proper  one,  and  he 
asked  from  his  mother  the  motive  of  her  untimely  visit. 
Beloved  eon,  said  she,  I am  come  here  to  contemplate 
your  ever  dear  countenance.  But  who  are  they,  those 
that  have  just  come  to  see  you  t Thariputra  explained  to 
her  how  he  had  been  visited  by  Nats,  Thagias  and  Brah- 
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ill  as.  His  mother  inquiring  from  him  if  lie  were  greater 
than  any  one  of  these,  he  unhesitatingly  replied  that  he 
was  more  excellent  than  any  of  them.  Ilis  mother 
thought  within  herself : if  mv  son  be  so  exalted,  how 
much  more  must  Budha  be.  Pier  heart  was  then  over- 
flowed with  the  purest  joy. 

Thariputra  rightly  Understood  that  the  moment  had 
come  to  preach  the  law  to  his  mother.  lie  said  to  her ; 
Woman,  at  the  time  my  great  teacher  was  born,  when  he 
obtained  the  supreme  intelligence,  and  preached  the  most 
excellent  law',  a great  earthquake  was  felt  throughout  ten 
thousand  worlds.  No  one  has  ever  equalled  him  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  in  understanding,  wisdom  and  in  the 
knowledge  of,  and  the  affection  for,  the  transcendent  ex- 
cellencies of  the  state  of  Arahat.  He  then  went  on  ex- 
plaining to  her  the  law'  and  many  particulars  relating  to 
the  person  of  Budha.  Belov'ed  son,  said  his  mother,  de- 
lighted with  all  that  she  heard,  why  have  you  been  so 
late  in  acquainting  me  w ith  surh  a perfect  law  ? At  the 
Conclusion  of  the  instruction,  she  attained  the  state  of 
Thautapan.  Thariputra  replied : Now,  woman,  I have 
repaid  you  for  all  the  labors  you  have  bestowed  on  me  in 
hearing,  nursing  and  educating  nie  ; depart  from  me  and 
leave  me  alone. w 

S7. — The  conduct  of  Thariputra  on  this  occasion  wears  rtn  appearance  of 
Tiuleness  towards  his  aged  mother,  which  at  first  hurts  the  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature.  Hut  a close  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  lost  episode  of  the  great  disciple's  life,  shows  that  he  was  far  from 
being  divested  of  filial  piety,  lie  leaves  his  la-loved  master,  undertakes  a 
long  and  fatiguiug  journey,  fin-  the  sole  purpose  of  preaching  the  law  to  his 
toother,  and  conferiing  Upon  her  a Ikkiu  of  a greater  value  than  that  lie  had 
received  from  her.  In  return  for  all  the  favors  bestowed  uj>on  liivn  by  his 
mother,  he  initiates  her  m the  knowledge  of  truth  and  enables  her  to  enter 
into  the  great  ways  that  lead  to  the  deliverance,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  state 
of  Neibbau.  It  cannot  he  denied  that.  Ills  language,  on  this  occasion,  par- 
took of  an  austere  tone,  sounding  harsh  to  the  ears  of  worldly  men,  but  it 
must  lie  borue  in  mind  that  Thariputra  was  an  old  ascetic,  dead  to  all  affec- 
tions of  nature,  looking  upon  truth  alone  in  an  abstractively  pure  form,  with- 
out any  regard  to  material  objects.  He  loved  the  law  of  truth  which  he  had 
learned  from  Budha,  and  afterwards  preached  toothers  with  au  unparallel- 
ed zeal  and  fervor.  The  spirit  of  l'.udha  lived  in  hitu  : he  desired  to  sec  all 
beings  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  salvation,  he  hail  in  his  power 
to  impart  unto  them  ; he  loved  them  ail  with  an  npial  affi-ctinta ; the  «ls(« 
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Thariputra  inquired  from  the  devoted  Tsaiida  whether 
tlve  moment  had  conic.  Having  been  informed  that  it 
was  near  day-light,  he  requested  to  be  set  up.  By  his  order, 
all  the  llahans  were  called  to  his  presence,  and  he  said  to 
them : during  the  last  forty-four  years,  you  have  ever 
been  with  me  ; should  I have  offended  any  one  of  you,  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  I beg  to  lie  pardoned.  The  Rahans  an- 

of  ignorance  they  were  sunk  in.  deeply  affected  1 1 is  compa*“ie.n*te  soul,  amt 
tiu  had  but  one  desire,  that  of  di«j«dling  the  thick  uust  of  ignorance,  by  tire 
•pure  light  of  truth. 

When  the  instruction  to  his  mother  was  over,  Thariputra  desired  to  I >e 
toft  alone  .with  his  disciples.  1 1 is  last,  words  to  tlicm  la-speak  the  humble 
sentiments  of  his  niiml.  Though  the  first  meinlier  of  the  assembly  of  tin* 
.|a>rfeot,  be  begs  panhm  of  Ills  inferiors,  firr  the  cause*  of  offence  lie  may 
have  unwillingly  given  tbein,  during  the  period  they  have  lived  together: 
regardless  of  all  the  good  he  bad  done  unto  them,  lie  feels  that  he  could  not 
well  part  with  them,  ere  ho  had  atoned  to  them,  for  any  wrong,  however 
Involuntary,  bo  might  have  done  to  some  of  them. 

To  those  uninitiated  in  Ihnlhisljc.  metaphysics,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand ami  distinctly  to  appreciate  the  situation  of  'J  linriimtrn  at  bis  List 
moments.  It  is  stated  that,  lie  fell  into  oestaev  or  trance,  though  his  soul 
remained  os  yet  connected  with  this  world  bv  slender  and  almost  invisible 
ties.  This  was  the  last  and  mighty  struggle  ol  a being,  to  disengage  him- 
self from  the  trammels  of  existence  ami  become  free  from  all  exterior  in- 
fluence. Soaring  above  all  that,  exists,  Tliariputra’s  soul  passed  successive- 
ly through  the  four  stages  ho  had  so  often  visited,  whilst  engaged  in  the 
arduous  efforts  of  investigating  truth,  preparing  to  enter  the  fifth  and  last 
sme,  where  sis-  was  to  stay  finally  and  perpetually,  without  any  further 
cluuigc,  in  a state  of  quiescence.  When  the  sage  during  bis  meditations, 
lias  brought  bis  mind  to  bear  upon  some  object,  lie  wishes  to  contemplate 
attentively,  mid  thoroughly  to  comprehend,  bo  at  first  gets  hold  of  that  ob- 
ject by  Ins  thought,  lie  then  examines  it  by  means  of  reflection  : the  know- 
ledge he  thus  acquires,  never  fails  to  create  a pleasureablo  sens  ition  ; thU 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  conveys  to  the  soul,  enjoyment  and  happiness  ; lm 
loves  the  truth  lie  has  discovered  and  lie  rests  fixedly  in  it.  I his  is  the 
Inst  stage  lie  ever  can  or  wish  to  reach.  What  has  human  mind,  indeed,  to 
•do,  after  having  found  truth,  lmt  to  cling  to  it,  and  remain  over  attached  to 
it  During  tho  last  trance,  Thariputra  with  his  almost  immensely  deve- 
loped mental  faculties,  knew  comprehensively  truth,  reflected  on  it,  felt  a 
pleasure  in  considering  it,  i n joyed  it,  or  rather  fed  upon  it,  and  ac  last  ad- 
hered so  perfectly  to  it,  that  lie  became,  as  it  were,  merged  into  it.  1 l«i 
‘then  lmd  reached  the  state  of  Neibbau,  wlicrc  he  was  forever  exempt  from 
■the  influences  created  and  put  in  motion  and  activity,  by  matter  and  passions, 
•in  every  state  of  existence  Budhistw,  in  lluruiah  it  least,  c w ing  to  tiicir 
•very  limited  and  imperf  rt  education,  are  nimble  to  give  any  satisfactory  or 
•even  intelligible  account  of  the  state  of  Neibbau  or  perfection.  What  is  litre 
•but  superficially  stated,  has  been  found  in  one  of  the  last  I’.u.ihistic  compo- 
sitions on  this  and  other  metaphysical  subjects.  Fuller  particulars  sliaty, 
hereafter,  ls>  given  as  to  the  state  of  Xcil-ban,  when  the,  death  of  niw 
greater  than  Thariput rs.  shall  !“■  r<  hi’ed. 
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Vwered  him  : great  teacher,  we  have  lived  with  you  during 
fhe  last  forty-four  years,  and'  have  been  your  inseparable 
attendants,  following  you  everywhere,  as  the  shadow  fol- 
low’s the  body.  We  have  never  experienced  the  least  dis- 
satisfaction, from  your  part,  but  we  have  to  request  your 
forbearance  and  pardon  for  ourselves. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  full  moon  Tatsaonginon, 
(November),  that  Thariputra  went  to  his  mother’s  place, 
and  laid  in  the  room  w herein  he  had  been  born.  During 
the  uight  he  was  attacked  with  the  most  distressing  dis- 
temper. In  the  morning  at  day-light,  he  was  habited 
with  his  tsiwaran  and  made  to  lay  on  his  right  side.  He 
entered  into  a sort  of  ecstacy,  passed  successively  from 
the  first  state  of  Dzan  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth,  and 
thence  dived  into  the  bottomless  state  of  Neibban,  which 
is  the  complete  exemption  from  the  influence  of  passions 
and  matter. 

Noopathari,  bathed  in  her  tears,  gave  full  vent  to  her 
grief  and  desolation.  Alas ! exclaimed  she,  looking  on 
the  lifeless  body,  is  this  my  beloved  son  ? His  mouth  can 
no  more  utter  a sound.  Rising  up,  she  flung  herself  at 
his- feet*,  and  with  a voice  ever  interrupted  by  sobs  and 
lamentations,  she  said : alas ! beloved  son,  it  is  too  late 
that  I have  known  the  treasure  of  perfections  and  excel- 
lencies that  was  in  you.  Had  I been  aw'are  of  it,  I would 
have  invited  to  my  house  more  than  ten  thousand  Bohans, 
ft>d  them  and  made  a present  of  three  suits  of  dress  to 
each  of  them.  I would  have  built  a hundred  monasteries 
to  receive  them.  The  day  6*  having  dawned,  she  sent  for 

S8. — Iu  Burniuli,  when  a jiersoH  lms  just  given  lip  the  ghost,  the  inmate* 
of  llie  house  send  lew-  musicians,  who  soon  umke  their  appearance  with  their 
respective  instruments.  They  forthwith  set  to  work,  and  keep  up  an  inces- 
sant noise  during  the  24  hours  that  elapse  before  the  corpse  be  removed  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  he  burnt  Relatives,  friends  aud  eiders  resort  to 
the  deeossed’e  house,  for  the  ostensible  purjiose  of  condoling  with  those 
who  have  lost  their  kinsman,  but  in  reality  for  sharing  in  the  mirth  and 
amusements* going  on,  in  such  occasions  Strange  to  say,  the  thought  of 
death  strikes  Uo  one’s  mind  ; the  fate  of  the  deceased  itr scarcely  pitied,  nay 
remembered:  Were  it  not  fbr  the  presenctrof  the  corpse,  aud  the  perhaps 

conventional  cries  and  lamsutatiouv  of  aorns  old  women  at  certaiu  interval*. 
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tlic  most  skilful  gold  smiths,  opened  her  chests  and  gave 
them  a great  quantity  of  gold.  By  her  command,  five 

mi  fine  could  imagine,  and  <t  fortiori,  find  out  the  real  motive  that  ha', 
induced  such  a crowd  to  asaemlite  on  that  spot. 

If  the  departed  Indomred  n>  a respectable  family,  iu  tolerably  giwxl  cir- 
cumstances. the  funeral  ceremony  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner. 
I ‘resents  intended  ns  offurings  for  tho  Uudhist  monks,  having  been  made 
ready,  they  arc  invited  for  the  occasion,  and  their  preseueo  is  expected  in 
numbers  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  offerings.  The  procession  starts 
troiu  tho  deceased’s  house,  and  directs  its  course  towards  the  place  of  burn- 
ing or  the  cemetery.  It  is  headed  by  the  yellow  dressed  monks,  carrying 
their  broad  pilm-lcaf-insile  fans  on  the  shoulder,  and  attended  by  their  dis- 
ciples. Next  follow  the  (fearers  of  the  offerings  iu  two  lines : They  are 
partly  man  and  partly  women,  but  walking  sc  •arately  and  apart  From  each 
other.  Tnc  coffin  appears  uext,  laid  on  thick  piles,  and  carried  by  six  or 
eight  men.  In  front  of  the  coffin,  and  sometimes  at  the  aides,  are  arranged 
idle  musicians  who  |ierfonu  all  tho  way,  w ithout  an  instaut's  interruption. 
Itch md  the  r «ffiu,  are  grouped  the  male  relatives,  friends,  .Co,  and  lastly  the 
procession  is  closed  by  crowds  of  women  attired  in  tbeir  finest  dress.  The 
coffin  is  beautifully  decorated,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  six  or  eight 
stout  young  men,  by  means  of  Uimboos  or  poles.  An  uuuatural  merriment 
is  allowed,  and  generally  kept  up  all  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  and  fantastic 
gestures  and  dunces  are  peiiormed  by  the  bearers  and  their  iricuds,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  upsetting  the  coffin.  The  burning  place  is  generally 
without  the  precincts  of  the  town  and  iu  the  vicinity  of  some  large  pagodas. 
The  funeral  pile  is  of  a very  simple  structure  ; its  shape  is  that  of  an  ob 
long  square  of  a moderate  size.  Two  large  nieces  of  wood  are  at  first  laid 
parallel,  at  a distance  of  eight  feet ; other  logs  of  wood,  disposed  at  about 
six  or  eight  inches  from  each  otlier.  are  laid  across  the  two  first  mentioned, 
on  that  their  extremities  are  sup|«orted  on  these  two  pieces.  A second  set 
of  logs  is  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  first  ; a third  one  placed  across  the 
second,  and  eo  on  until  the  pile  is  three,  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  coffin 
is  deposited  itpm  it  Fire  is  set  below  tho  pile,  by  means  of  inflammable 
materials,  which  soon  communicate  fire  to  the  logs  the  pile  is  made  of. 
The  whole  is  soon  in  a blaze  and  rapidly  consumed  by  the  devouring  flames. 
The  by -slanders  talk,  laugh,  or  busy  themselves  in  stirring  tlio  tire.  As  to 
Lhe  Tala] km  ns,  they  sometimes  take  position  under  a neighbouring  shed, 
I'cjicat  a few  passages  of  Ihidtia’s  law,  and  when  they  are  tiled,  they  give 
orders  to  their  disciples  to  take  up  tho  offerings  and  then  go  back  to  their 
peaceable  abodes.  Very  often  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  muttering 
prayers  ; they  depart  forthwith  followed  by  the  offerings  inteuded  for 
them. 

The  lire  being  extinguished,  the  ashes,  charcoal,  if  c.,  are  carefully  search- 
ed, and  the  particles  of  bones  discovered,  are  piously  collected  by  the  near- 
est relatives,  and  then  buried  in  a bole  dug  for  that  purpose,  near-  some  pa- 
goda. 

Persons  iu  good  circumstances,  keep  up  daring  soven  days,  iu  their 
houses,  a sort  of  solemnization  of  the  funerals.  Every  day,  in  the  evening 
particularly,  musicians  are  keeping  up  playing  until  a very  late  hour  at 
night.  The  house  is,  during  all  the  while,  crowded  with  people,  who  couic 
for  the  purpisc  of  unjoyment.  Home  play  at  xurious  games  ; others  drink 
tea  : all  chew  betel  leaves  tobacco  in  profusion.  Sometimes,  stories  relating 
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hundred  small  piathats  and  as  many  dzedis  were  prepared  i 
the  outward  sides  were  all  covered  with  gold  leaves.  The 
great  Thagia  seut  down  on  the  spot,  a number  of  Nats 
who  made  also  the  same  number  of  religious  orna- 
tnents.  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  a high  square  tower 
was  erected ; from  its  centre  a tall  spire  rose  to  an  im- 
mense height.  This  principal  one  was  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  smaller  ones.  Men  und  Nats  mingled 
together,  uniting  in  their  endeavours  to  do  honor  to  the 
deceased.  The  whole  place  was  lined  tvitli  countless  be- 
ings, vicing  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  show  the 
utmost  respect,  joy  and  exultation  oh  this  extraordinary 
bccasion. 

The  nurse  Of  Thafiputra,  named  Rewati,  came  and 
deposited,  rdiind  the  mortal  remains,  three  golden 
flowers.  At  that  very  moment,  the  great  Thagia  made 
his  appearance,  surrounded  with  , myriads  df  Nats.  AS 
soon  as  the  multitudes  perceived  him,  they  withdrew 
hastily  to  make  room  for  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, Rcwati  fell  down,  was  trampled  upon,  and  died: 
She  migrated  to  the  fortunate  seat  of  Tawadeintha,  became 
a daughter  of  Nats,  and  inhabited  a place  (hiche)  made 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  adorned  with  the 
richest  materials.  Her  body  shone  like  a beautiful  sta- 
tue of  gold,  and  was  three  gdwdots  tall.  Her  dress  ex- 

to  Uttudaiuft's  former  exi-touces.  are  real  and  listened  toby  the  elders  of 
the  party.  This  mode,  intended  either  to  do  honor  to  the  deceased's  me- 
mory or  to  w fiord  relief  to  the  grief  of  relatives  is  rather  expensive,  and 
might  often  prove  a heavy  drain  on  the  limited  means  of  most  of  tlie  fami- 
lies. l’.ut  tlie  spirit  of  mntmtl  assistance,  on  this  occasion,  removes  the 
difficulty,  livery  visitor,  according  to  his  means,  makes  a present  of  some 
money  to  the  master  of  the  house  Though  the  present  of  the  greatest 
imiohev  of  visitors,  is  coiupanitivdy  small,  yet  tv  hell  added  together,  there 
is  u considerable  sum.  which  is  generally  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all 
expeuce  that  may  be  incurred.  This  custom  or  system  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions, burden-  ini  one  in  pirticiilar,  whilst  it  enables  a family  to  make  3 
show  of  liberality  which,  otherwise;  would  almost  prove  rumoUs  in  many 
instances.  The  custom  of  burning  the  dead  prevails  amongst  the  Hindoos, 
the  Singhalese,  Nejiaulese,  Burmese,  Siamese  and  ('anitodians.  Though 
boldine  the  tenets  of  l.udhism.  the  Chiiie-e  have  never  adopted  this  usage. 
The  Maho'medans.  living  in  Hindustan  and  the  countries  of  eastern  Asia, 
retain  tho  custom  oMnirving  the  dead.  Budh.sts  have  doubtless  rc'ceiVW 
that  practice  from  tie  Hindoos. 
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ceeded  in  richness,  variety  and  beauty,  all  that  had  ever 
been  hitherto  seen. 

On  the  following  day,  Rcwati  came  from  her  glorious 
seat,  to  the  spot  where  crowds  of  people  surrounded  the 
body  of  the  deceased.  She  approached,  with  the  digni- 
fied countenance  and  majestic  bearing,  of  a Queen  of 
Nats.  No  one  recognised  her,  though  the  eyes  of  all 
were  riveted  on  her  person,  encompassed  with  the  splen- 
dor of  Nats.  Whilst  all  the  spectators,  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  that  celestial  being,  remained  motionless  with 
a silent  admiration,  Rcwati  said  to  them : how  is  it  that 
none  of  you  recognise  me  ? I am  Rewati,  the  nurse  of 
the  great  Thariputra.  To  the  offering  of  the  three  gol- 
den flowers  made  by  me  and  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  great  Italian,  I am  indebted  for  the 
glory  and  splendor  of  my  present  position.  She  explain- 
ed,  at  great  length,  the  advantages  procured  by  doing 
meritorious  actions.  Having  stood  for  a while  above  the 
cenotaph,  whereupon  they  had  deposited  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  she  came  down,  turned  three  times  round  itT 
bowing  down  each  time,  and  then  returned  to  the  bliss- 
ful seat  of  Tawadeintha. 

During  seven  consecutive  days,  rejoicings,  dancings 
and  amusements  of  every  description,  were  uninterrupt- 
edly kept  up,  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  The' 
funeral  pile  was  made  of  scented  wood ; upon  it  they 
scattered  profusely  perfumes  the  most  rare  and  fragrant. 
The  pile  was  ninety-nine  cubits  high.  The  corpse  hav- 
ing been  placed  upon  it,  fire  was  set  to  it  by  means  of 
strings  made  of  flowers  and  combustibles.  During  the 
whole  night  that  the  ceremony  lasted,  there  was  a con- 
stant preaching  of  the  law.  AnoorOuda  extinguished  the 
fire  with  perfumed  water.  Tsanda  carefully  and  piously 
collected  the  remaining  relics,  which  were  placed  in  a 
filter.  Now,  said  he,  I will  go  to  Budha  with  these  re- 
lics, and  lay  them  in  his  presence.  With  his  companion 
Anoorouda,  he  took,  together  with  the  relics,  the  patta 
fthfl  tsiwaran  of  the  deceased  and  returned  to  Budha,  to 
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relate  to  him  all  the  particulars  concerning  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  great  disciple. 

Tsanda  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  great  Thariputra. 
It  was  to  him  that  belonged  the  honor  of  being  the  per- 
son selected  to  convey,  to  Budha,  the  precious  relics. 
When,  however,  he  had  come  to  the  monastery,  he  was 
'unwilling  to  go  alone  into  Budha’s  presence.  He  went 
first  to  Auanda,  his  intimate  friend,  and  said  to  him : My 
brother  Thariputra  has  obtained  the  state  of  Neibban. 
Here  are  the  patta,  tsiwarau  and  relics ; exhibiting  be- 
fore him,  one  after  the  other,  those  precious  articles. 
Both  went  together  to  Budha’s  place,  and  laid  at  his  feet 
the  patta,  tsiwaran  and  relics  of  the  great  disciple.  Bu- 
dha, placing  the  relics  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand, 
called  all  the  Rahans  and  said  to  them:  beloved  Rahans, 
this  is  all  that  remains  of  one,  who,  a few  days  ago,  was 
performing  wonders  in  your  presence,  and  has  now 
reached  the  state  of  Neibban,  something  resembling  a 
pure  white  shell.  During  an  athingie  and  hundred  thou- 
sands of  worlds,  he  has  perfected  himself  by  the  practice 
of  virtue.  Beloved  children,  he  could  preach  the  law 
like  another  Budha.  He  knew  how  to  gain  friends : 
crowds  of  people  followed  him  to  hear  his  instructions. 
Excepting  me,  no  one  in  10,000  worlds  was  equal  to 
him.  His  wisdom  was  at  once  great  and  cheerful ; his 
mind,  quick  and  penetrating.  He  knew  how  to  restrain 
his  desires,  and  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  little.  He 
loved  retirement.  He  severely  rebuked  evil  doers.  Be- 
loved children,  Thariputra  renounced  all  pleasures  and 
gratifications  to  become  a Rahan ; he  always  shunned 
strifes  and  contentions,  as  well  as  long  and  idle  conversa- 
tions. His  patient  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  my  religion, 
equalled  the  thickness  of  the  globe.  He  was  like  a bull, 
the  horns  of  which  have  been  broken.  My  beloved  Ra- 
hans, look  once  more  at  the  relics  of  my  wise  son,  Thari- 
putra. Budha,  in  this  manner,  eulogized  the  virtues  of 
the  illustrious  deceased,  in  five  hundred  stanzas. 89 

30. — Tlic  custom  of  making  funeral  orations  for  the  purpose  of  eulogising 
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On  hearing  all  that  Biidha  had  said  to  honor  the  me» 
mory  of  Thariputra,  Ananda  was  filled  with  sentiments 
of  the  tenderest  emotion.  Tie  could  not  refrain  from 
shedding  abundant  tears.  Budha  quickly  remarked  all 


distinguished  individuals  after  their  demise,  is  of  thn  highest  antiquity. 
The  Racred  records  hear  witness  hi  its  existence  amon  st  the  Jews.  The 
present  Legend  otters  repeated  instances  of  Kalugin  made  to  honor  the  inc- 
Ijiory  of  the  de^d.  On  this  occasion,  Budha  would  not  leave  to  another  the 
honor  of  extolling  the  extraordinary  merits  and  transcendent  excellencies 
of  the  illustrious  Thariputra.  I ut  lie  hud  a higher  object  in  view,  when  ho 
exhibited  to  the  eves  of  the  assembled  Hahan*.  the  relics  of  tbo  deceased, 
that  wero  all  that  remained  of  so  celebrated  a disciple,  who  bad  lived  with 
them  for  so  many  years  ami  bait  just  parted  from  them  It  was  impossible 
to  give  them  a more  forcible  illustration  of  thn  truth  he  bad  so  often  an- 
nounced to  them,  that  there  is  nothing  permanently  subsisting  in  this 
world,  but  that  all  things  are  liable  to  a pcrjietual  and  never  ending  change. 
The  stern  Bitdha  gently  rebuked  the  amiable  Ananda,  for  tbo  marks  of  inor- 
dinate grief  ho  nave  on  this  occasion  ; because,  sai  I be,  the  law  of  mutabili- 
ty acting  upon  all  that  surrounds  us,  we  must  ever  be  prepared  to  bo  sepa- 
rated from  vvliat  is  dearest  to  our  affections  ; grief  on  such  occasions,  is 
useless  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a wise  man. 

To  honor  the  memory  of  Thariputra,  and  perptd.uatc  the  remembrance 
of  his  virtues,  ltudha  directed  that  a dzedi  should  bo  erected,  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  heard  the  news  of  his  death,  A d/.edi  is  a religious  monument 
very  common  in  Bunnah,  ami  to  be  seen,  on  all  rising  grounds,  in  tbo 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  Within  the  enclosure  of  all  monasteries,  a dzedi 
is  invariably  erected  ; it  is  the  only  purely  religions  building  tn  ne  found 
in  Burmah.  The  traveler  in  that  country  is  always  delighted  and  ex- 
periences the  most  pleasurable  sensations,  on  approaching  sonic  town  or 
village,  when  he  secs  sevcial  dzedis  of  various  height,  raising  their  white 
cones  capped  with  the  gilt  crown,  from  the  bosom  of  beautiful  groves  of 
tall  cocoaunt  trees,  graceful  areca  plains,  and  massive  tamarind,  mango  ami 
jack  trees,  ail  loaded  with  a green  and  luxuriant  foliage.  When  the  monument 
is  oil  a grand  scale,  nidi  * are  mails  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
Square,  facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  In  those  niches  are  placed 
statues  ot  Budha,  exhibiting  him  in  the  usual  cross  legg’d  position.  The 
size  of  those  religious  monuments  much  varies  in  dimensions  They  range 
from  the  height  of  a few  feet,  to  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  tall  Dagou 
Pagoda  at  Rangoon. 

The  custom  of  raising  monuments  over  the  ashes  of  Religious  distin- 
guished by  their  virtues  and  extraordinary  attainments,  is  a very  a .cicnt 
one,  coeval,  in  all  probability  with  the  first  ages  of  Kudhisui.  They  were 
real  tumuli  surmounted  with  some  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a came. 
Such  ornaments  are  seen  towering  over  nearly  all  the  religious  monuments 
ju  Burmah.  Royalty  in  its  head  paraphernalia,  and  in  its  abode,  has  appro- 
priated them  to  its  own  uses.  We  may,  at  once,  infer  that  they  are  of  a 
Hindoo  origin.  The  great  roonarolm  who  are  called  Tsekiawade  Kings, 
because  they  ruled  over  tho  whole  of  the  ]>zampoudi|ia  i-land.  were,  ac- 
cording to  Budha’s  opinion,  entitled  to  the  honor  of  a dzedi  after  their  de- 
pnso. 
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that  was  taking  place  in  his  faithful  and  loving  atten- 
dant, and  said  to  him : Ananda,  on  former  occasions,  I 
have,  in  my  preachings,  endeavoured  to  shelter  jour  soul 
from  the  impressions  caused  by  such  and  like  emotions. 
Two  things  can  alone  keep  us  separated  from  father,  mo- 
ther, brothers,  sisters,  &c.,  in  a word  from  all  that  we 
most  cherish  viz  : death  and  distance.  I,  though  a Bu- 
dha,  have  been  exposed  to  all  those  changes,  brought  on 
by  distance,  when  I practised  the  great  virtues  in  the  so- 
litude, when  I displajed  wonders  and  spent  a season  in 
the  seat  of  Tawadcintha.  In  those  circumstance,  distance 
kept  me  far  from  all  those  that  were  dearest  to  me.  Would 
it  not  have  been  considered  as  useless,  if  pot  unbecoming, 
on  my  part,  to  shed  tears,  or  on  that  of  others,  to  do  it 
on  my  account  ? Can  there  ever  be  a time,  when  any, 
how  painful  soever,  occurrence  may  warrant  wailing  and 
lamenting  ? With  these  and  other  considerations,  Budha 
soothed  the  affliction  of  Ananda,  and  filled  his  soul  with 
consolations. 

Budha,  to  complete,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  praises  in 
favor  of  his  great  disciple,  caused  a dzedi  to  be  erected 
in  his  honor,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Dzetawon  monas- 
tery. Having  satisfied  the  sacred  duty  of  gratitude,  to- 
wards the  greatest  of  his  disciples,  Gaudatna  resolved  to 
leave  the  monastery  of  Dzetawon,  for  the  country  of  Ra- 
dzagio.  Ananda  was,  as  usual,  directed  to  inform  the 
Rahans  to  hold  themselves  ready  for  immediate  depar- 
ture. 

The  most  excellent  Phra  having  reached  Radzagio, 
which  he  was  to  visit  for  the  last  time,  took  his  abode 
into  the  Weloowon  monastery.  He  had  not  staid  long  in 
that  place,  w hen  the  other  great  disciple,  Maukalan  went 
to  Neibban.  Here  are  the  particulars  respecting  the  last 
moments  of  the  illustrious  companion  of  Thariputra, 
The  heterodox  Rahans,  who  lived  in  a state  of  complete 
nakedness,  were  extremely  jealous  of  the  popularity  of 
Budha,  and  coveted  the  abundant  alms  that  were  offered 
to  him  and  his  disciples.  Maukalan,  who  was  living  on 
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the  Isigili  mountain,  in  the  cave  of  the  dark  rock,  was 
supposed,  on  account  of  his  great  attainments  and  pro- 
found science,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  great  respect  the 
people  paid  to  his  master.  They  resolved  to  kill  him. 
For  that  purpose,  they  armed  500  robbers,  and  gave  them 
1000  pieces  of  silver  for  perpetrating  the  horrible  crime. 
The  assassins  went  twice  to  the  cave ; but  their  victim, 
twice  escaped  their  fury.  At  last,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a former  bad  deed,  Maukalan  resigned  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  ruffians,  who,  put  him  to  death.  They  beat 
him  so  severely,  that  his  lifeless  remains  were  no  more 
than  a heap  of  mangled  flesh,  which  they  threw  in  the 
midst  of  bushes.  The  news  of  the  appalling  murder 
spread  rapidly  through  the  country.  King  Adzatathat 
had  the  murderers  arrested.  Having  known  from  their 
own  confession,  that  the  naked  Rahans  were  the  instigators 
of  the  murder,  he  had  them  likewise  arrested.  In  front 
of  his  palace,  he  ordered  one  thousand  holes  to  be  dug  ; 
in  each  hole,  a criminal  was  sunk  up  to  his  navel.  All 
the  ground  was  then  overspread  with  straw  which  being 
set  fire  to,  all  the  wretches  soon  perished. 

On  hearing  such  a news,  the  disciples  w ere  greatly  griev- 
ed, and  asked  each  other,  w hat  might  have  been  the  cause, 
which  had  brought  the  aged  Maukalan  to  such  a cniel 
end.  Budha  appearing  suddenly  among  them  said : belov- 
ed sons,  what  is  the  subject  of  your  conversation  ? They  re- 
plied that  they  were  conversing  on  the  tragical  death  of 
their  great  companion,  I declare  unto  you,  retorted  Bu- 
dea,  that  Maukalan  has  met  a well  merited  death.  In 
one  of  his  former  existences,  my  beloved  son,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  wife,  misled  his  aged  and  blind  parents 
into  a forest,  where  leaving  them  alone,  he  went  aw  ay  for  a 
while.  On  his  return,  affecting  the  manners  and  voice  of 
a highway  man,  he  killed  his  parents,  and  threw  their  bo- 
dies into  a thicket.  For  this  crime,  he  has  suffered 
the  torments  of  hell,  during  1000  years,  and  has  had  to  un- 
dergo the  cruel  death  that  has  put  on  end  to  his  last  exis- 
tence. Having  thus  spoken,  he  ordered  that  a dzedi 
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should  be  erected  in  the  honor  of  Maukalan,  near  the 
gate  of  the  Weloowon  monastery , 


Chapter  XIV, 

Voyage  to  Wethalie — Last  temptation  of  Manh — Causes  of  earthquake 
— New  instructions  to  the  JRahans — Last  meal  of  Budha — His 
painful  distemper — His  conversation  with  one  of  the  Malla  Princes 
— Sign  foreshowing  Budha’ s coming  death — ■ Arrival  in  the  Kno - 
thinaron  forest — Budha  lays  on  his  couch — Wonders  attending 
that  event — Instructions  to  Ananda — Eulogium  of  Ananda  by  Bu- 
dha— Conversion  of  Thoubat — Last  words  of  Budha  to  the  Eahans 
— His  death. 


Having  left  Radzagio,  Budha  intimated  to  Ananda  that 
he  wished  to  return  to  Wethalie.  On  his  way  to  the 
tight  bank  of  the  Ganges,  he  arrived  to  a place  called 
Oukkatsela,  where  he  preached  on  the  death  of  his  two 
greatest  disciples.  Thence  he  crossed  the  mighty  stream 
and  shaped  his  course  towards  Wethalie.  On  the  day 
that  he  entered  the  city,  he  went  in  quest  of  his  food. 
Having  partaken  of  what  he  had  received,  he  called 
Ananda,  bade  him  to  take  his  mat  and  cushion,  and  fol- 
low him  to  the  Tsapala  dzedi,  where  he  intended  to 
spend  a part  of  the  day.  Complying  with  the  command, 
Ananda  followed  Budha  and  with  him  went  to  the  beauti- 
ful site  of  Tsapala,  to  the  place  prepared  for  his  master. 
Ananda  approached  Phra,  and,  respectfully  prostrated, 
said  to  him : this  is,  indeed,  a very  agreeable  place. 
Whereupon  Budha  rejoicing,  praised  the  different  sites 
of  that  country  which  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Wethalie  city,  as  well  as  the  dzedis  that  adorned  them, 
and  added : Ananda,  every  wise  person  ought  to  be 
earnest  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  four  laws  of  Edeipat, 
Having  advanced  in  the  practice  of  these  laws,  he  can, 
if  he  choose  to  do  so,  remain  in  a state  of  fixity,  during  a 
whole  revolution  of  nature  and  even  more.  I,  the  Bu- 
dha, have  become  perfect  in  those  laws,  and  I may  re- 
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main  as  1 am  now,  during  an  innumerable  number  of 
years.  Three  times,  the  same  words  were  repeated. 
But  Ananda,  entangled  as  yet  in  the  mcslies  of  the  temp- 
ter Mauh  Nat,  remained  prostrated  before  Budha.  It 
never  came  to  his  mind,  to  entreat  him  to  remain  longer 
on  earth,  for  the  benefit  of  mortals,  who  would  derive  the 
greatest  advantages  from  his  presence. 

At  that  time  Ananda  rose  up,  with  his  mind  troubled 
by  the  influence  of  the  evil  one,  withdrew  from  Budha’s 
presence  and  went  to  the  foot  of  a tree  at  a small  dis- 
tance. lie  had  scarcely  left  Budha  ulonc,  when  the  Nat 
Mauh,  perceiving  that  Budha  remained  alone  for  a while, 
approached  near  his  person,  and  keeping  at  a respectful 
distance,  said  to  him : Great,  illustrious  aud  glorious 
Phra,  who  preaches  an  excellent  law,  it  is  now  time  for  you 
to  enter  itlto  the  state  of  Xcibbati.  You  said  in  former 
times,  that  as  long  as  your  disciples  should  not  be  much 
advauced  in  knowledge ; as  long  as  they  would  not  have 
obtained  a thorough  command  over  their  heart,  mouth 
and  senses,  that  they  would  be  as  yet  wanting  in  firmness 
and  diligence  for  hearing  and  understanding  the  law,  or 
that  they  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  preaching  the 
law,  you  would  not,  as  yet,  go  to  Neibban.  Now  the  Ka- 
lians, members  of  the  assembly  and  your  disciples,  both 
males  aud  females,  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  th<3 
parts  of  the  law : they  are  firm  in  controlling  their  pas- 
sions : they  can  preach  the  law  to  the  other  mortals : the 
Nats  and  Brahmas  have  heard  your  preachings  and 
countless  numbers  amoitg  them  have  obtained  the  deliver- 
ance : the  time,  therefore,  is  come  for  you  to  enter  into 
the  state  of  Neibban.  Budha  knowing  the  wicked  one, 
with  his  evil  dispositions,  replied : Ha ! wretched  Mauh, 
do  not  concern  yourself  about  me.  Ere  long,  I will  go  to 
Neibban. 

Whilst  he  was  near  the  dzedi  of  Ts  ipula,  Budha  in  a 
moment  of  perfect  calmness  of  mind,  entered  into  a sort 
of  extraordinary  state  of  contemplation,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  he  mastered  completely  the  principles  of  life, 
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and  appeared  as  if  he  had  abandoned  life.  But  it  ought 
wot  to  be  understood  that  he  parted  with  life,  as  a man 
lets  go  a stone  that  he  has  in  his  hands ; but  he  estrang- 
ed himself  fro  re  the  material  life,  renounced  it,  and  plac- 
ed himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  influence  that  pro- 
duces reward  in  the  material  or  immaterial  seats,  and  above 
that  other  influence  which,  procuring  merits,  or  demerits* 
keeps  a being  in  the  whirlpool  of  transmigration.  Asa 
mighty  warrior  on  the  battle  field  throws  down  every 
barrier  or  obstacle  that  he  meets,  so  Budha  broke  down 
*.11  the  ties  that  had  hitherto  linked  him  to  the  state  of 
■existence.*  At  that  very  instant,  the  earth  trembled  with 
such  violence  that  it  caused  the  hairs  of  one’s  head  t© 

• It  is  very  difficult  te  undent  r.i  the  extraordinary  state  in  which  Bu- 
•f.lia  placed  himself  on  this  occasion.  It  must  have  been  a remarkable 
occurrence,  since  it  caused  a violent  commotion  which  shook  our  planet. 
The  only  interpretation  that  can  he  pu‘  on  the  terms  used  to  describe  this 
particular  action  of  lltidha,  is  this.:  he  renounced  to  existence,  that  is  to 
say,  not  only  to  the  actual  existence,  that  he  enjoyed,  but  also  to  all  other 
forms  of  existence.  He  severed,  connexion  with  this  and  other  worlds  ; be 
•broke  the  ties  that  had  hitherto  retained  him  linked  to  a form  of  existence. 
Eke  bad  come  now  to  the  end  of  all  transmigrations.  By  the  power  of  his 
will,  he  placed  himself  into  tho  state  of  complete  isolation  from  all  that 
exists,  even  from  self,  that  is  t«>  *av,  into  Xtibban,  a state,  w hich  death  was 
soon  to  realize  and  render  visible  to  tho  eyes  of  his  discrete*.  It  is  not 
■death  that  causes  a bciug  to  reach  the  state  or  vendition  of  Neibban,  but  it 
ts  the  abstraction  from  all  conceivable  forms  of  oxistence  that  constitutes 
its  very  essence.  The  expression  made  use  of  by  our  author,  to  d slgnate 
tho  particular  condition  in  which  Uaudiuna  brought  himself,  and  which 
■caused  a terrific  shako  of  tli«  earth,  is  this  : he  jiarted  with  the  life  of 
change,  of  mutability,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  uothing  mere  to  do  with  exis- 
tences which  in  the  opinion  of  BuJhists,  are  produced  by  the  principle  of 
mutability.  Budha  called  himself  Zina,  or  conqueror  after  he  had  obtained 
■the  perfect  mastery  over  his  passions  We  may  give  him  the  same  titlo  on 
the  occasion  when  he  has  ■obtained  the  mastery  over  exiateuoe  itself  Thia 
last  achievement  is  the  greatest  -ol  all : the  first  one  was  only  preparatory 
to  securing  the  second  one.  The  writer  is  well  aware  that  such  a language 
is  at  variance  with  the  notions,  the  reader  is  familiar  with.  To  understand 
its  true  and  oorrect  meaning,  cue  must  be  initiated  ia  the  doctrines  of  Bu- 
-dhism. 

Hlhe  preaching  of  the  law  of  the  wheel,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  cause 
that  produces  the  phenomena  of  earthquake,  took  place  as  above  related,  in 
the  Migadawon  forest,  or  the  Boer’s  grove,  near  Benares,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning-of  Budba’6  public  life,  after  he  had  left  the  Bodi  tree  The  preach- 
ing of  the  law-  of  tbe  wheel,  is  nothing  eise  but  the  manifestation  of  fcbe 
four  sublime  and  transcendent  truth'1,  which,  as  mentioned  in  /'vre.g-.isg 
peges;  coost.tnb  tiie  f:.ve&oe  oi  rtqdha’e  dfr  tiiaes.  . . 
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stand  on  end.  Then  he  said  to  all  present : I urn  deli- 
vered from  the  influence  of  the  world  of  matter,  of  the 
world  of  passions  and  of  every  influence  that  causes  the  mi- 
gration from  one  existence  to  another.  I enjoy  now  a 
perfect  calm  of  mind, — like  the  mighty  warrior  who,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  has  conquered  all  his  enemies,  I have 
triumphed  over  all  passions.  I have  mastered  existence 
itself,  by  destroying  the  principle  that  causes  it.  These 
words  were  uttered  by  Phra,  lest  perhaps  some  people 
might  infer  that  he  entered  into  the  extraordinary  state 
on  which  he  mastered  the  elements  of  life,  from  fear 
caused  by  the  language  of  the  tempter,  inviting  him  to 
go  forthwith  to  Neibban. 

Ananda  having  felt  the  earthquake,  respectfully  ap- 
proached Budha  and  prostrated  before  him ; withdraw- 
ing then  to  a becoming  distance,  he  asked  him  the  causes 
that  produce  the  extraordinary  and  terrifying  phenome- 
non of  earthquakes.  My  son,  answered  Budha,  eight 
causes  make  the  earth  tremble.  1st — the  earth  lays  on 
a mass  of  water,  w hich  rests  on  the  air,  and  the  air  on 
space  ; when  the  air  is  set  in  motion,  it  shakes  the  water, 
which  in  its  turn  shakes  the  earth.  2nd — any  being 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  ; 3rd — the  conception 
of  Phraluong  for  his  last  existence  ; 4th — his  birth ; 5th 
— his  becoming  a Budha ; 6th — liis  preaching  the  law  of 
the  wheel ; 7th — his  mastering  and  renouncing  exis- 
tence ; 8th — his  obtaining  the  state  of  Neibban.  These 
axe  the  eight  causes  of  earthquakes.  Ananda,  a lit- 
tle while  after  having  become  a Budha.  I was  ih 
the  solitude  of  Ouroowela,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Neritzara,  under  the  shade  of  a Banyan  tree,  planted 
by  some  shepherds.  The  wicked  Nat  came  into  my 
presence  and  requested  me  to  go  forthwith  to  Neib- 
ban. I refused,  then,  to  comply  with  his  demand  and 
said  to  him : wretched  Manh,  my  disciples,  members  of 
the  assembly,  either  males  or  females ; the  believers, 
either  men  or  women,  have  not  yet  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge,  prudence  and  penetration,  eoiu-age  and  resm 
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lution.  They  have  not  been,  as  yet,  properly  instructed 
in  the  most  essential  ami  highest  articles  of  the  law ; 
they  are  unable  to  teach  others : my  religion  is  not  yet 
resting  on  a strong  foundation.  The  time,  therefore,  is 
not  yet  come  for  me,  to  enter  into  the  state  of  Neibban. 
Now  near  this  very  dzedi  of  Tsapala,  he  has  come  anew 
and  told  me  the  same  thing.  Do  not  trouble  yourself, 
miserable  wretch,  have  I said  to  him ; three  months 
hence,  I will  obtain  the  state  of  Neibban.  On  this  occa- 
sion, I have  fallen  into  the  state  in  which  I have  master- 
ed the  principles  of  life,  by  the  means  of  the  four  laws  of 
Edcibat, 9) 


90. — The  particulars  i>f  tho  apparition  of  flic  evil  one,  or  the  tempter, 
related  by  Budha  himself  to  the  faithful  and  amiable  Anaiula,  show  the 
incessant  efforts  made  by  Matih  for  rendering  abortive,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  benevolent  missi  ’ti  undertaken  by  Budha  to  procure  deliverance  to 
numberless  being*,  and  supply  other,  with  adequate  means  for  entering 
into,  and  steadily  following,  the  way  that  leads  to  it.  He  had  been  defeated 
in  his  endeavors  to  prevent.  I'hra  from  leaving  the  world  and  obtaining  the 
Hudhaship.  lie  had  been  thwarted  in  hie  wicked  designs  to  weaken  the 
effects  of  Uudha's  preachings.  Heretics  of  all  sorts  had  been  summoned  to 
Ida  standards,  to  carry  on  n most  active  warfare  against  his  opponents,  but. 
he  had  failed  in  all  Ins  attempts.  Budha  had  n >\v  alumst  completed  the 
great  and  beneficial  work  be  lmd  undertaken : his  religious  institutions 
known  over  a vast  extent  of  territory,  and  zealousv  propagated  by  fervent 
and  devoted  disciples,  seemed  to  be  now  firmly  established.  The  edifice, 
indeed,  was  raised  but  it  required  the  action  of  a finishing  hand  ; tho  koy 
stone  was  yet  wanting  in  the  vnu'.t  to  render  it  complete  and  durable. 
Manh  was  aware  of  all  that ; hence  his  last  aud  wi!v  effort  for  impeding  the 
finishing  and  perfecting  of  a work,  he  had  vainly  opposed  in  its  i>?gi Li- 
ning aud  during  its  progress. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  tho  members  of  the  assembly  and  the 
mass  of  those  who  meiely  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  Budha,  without 
leaving  the  world,  is  plainly  drawn  by  Budha  himself  ; therefore  there  can 
no  doubt  that,  from  the  origin  of  Rudhism,  there  existed  a marked  difference 
between  the  body  of  laymen  aud  that  of  Kabuiis.  Again,  the  body  of  the 
perfect,  or  those  who  formed,  wliut  may  emphatically  be  termed  the  as- 
sembly, was  composed  of  rueu  and  women,  living  as  a matter  of  course, 
separately,  in  a state  of  continence,  aud  subjected  to  the  disciplinary  regu- 
lations w’ldch  we  find  embodied  in  the  Wiui.  In  Burnish,  vestiges  of  fe- 
male devotees,  living  secluded  from  the  world,  aro  to  l>e  met  with  in  many 
places,  but  as  already  noticed  in  a foregoing  remark,  the  order  of  religious  fo- 
iii, i].>*  has  much  fallen  off.  Its  professed  members  are  few  in  number,  uiid  the 
exterior  observance  of  tho  regulations  is  much  neglected.  The  comprehen- 
siveness of  Ibnthism,  its  tendency  to  bring  all  men,  to  the  same  level,  and 
allow  of  no  differeues  betwoou  man  and  man,  but  that  which  is  establish- 
ed by  superiority  in  virtue  : it*  expensive  properties,  all  those  striking  < ba- 
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Auanda  said  to  Phra : illustrious  Bndlnt.  pi'ea'se  fo  rtfo 
main  duriug  a whole  Kalpa  in  this  world,  for  the  benefit 
of  men,  Nats  and  Brahmas.  Ananda,  replied  Phra,  your 
present  request  is  too  late  and  c&ffnot  be  granted.  Three 
times  the  faithful  disciple  begged  his  great  tsmeher,  this 
favor,  and  three  times  he  received  the  same  refusal,  Da 
vou  believe,  O Ananda,  that  I know  the  four  ways  that 
lead  to  science  ami  wisdom,  and  that  1 am  perfect  in  f&c 
four  laws  of  Edeipat  { i da  believe  it,  answered  Ananda, 
Do  you  recollect,  O Ananda,  that,  a little  v,  bile  ago,  f 
said  to  you  three  times,  that  he  who  was  perfect  in  the 
laws  of  Edeipat,  could  remain,  if  be  chose,  during  an  en- 
tire Kalpa  in  this  world  ? I added  that  1 was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  four  laws:'  biff  you  remained  si- 
lent, and  made  no  demand  to  me,  to  remain  longer  iiv 
this  wo  rid.  The  time  for  making  this  request,  is  iron-  ir- 
revocably past.  The  term  of  tfiy  life  is  forever  fixedly 
determined.  Now  Ananda  let  ns  go'  to  lifalrawon  Koota- 
gara  in  the  forest  of  the  Sala  trees.  Having  reached  the 
place  and  staid  therein  for  a few  days,  he  desired  hi» 
faithful  attendant  to  go  to  Wcthalie  anti  assemble’ 
all  the  Rahans  in  the  Gnyipoora  hall.  When  they 
had  all  assembled  in  that  place,  Ananda  informed 
Budha  that  his-  order  bad  been  duly  executed.  Phra 
went  to  the  hall,  and  sat  in  the  place  prepared  for  him. 
He,  then,  addressing  the  assembly,  said:  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, the  law  which  my  supreme  wisdom  has  discovered, 
I have  announced  it  for  your  benefit  and  adv  antage.  You 
have  attentively  and  perscveringly  listened  to  it,  firmly 
adhered  to  its  tenets  and  zealousy  propagated  thetvr.- 

racteristics  have  mightily  worked  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  woman 
and  raising  it  on  a level  with  that  of  man.  Who  could  think  of  looking 
upon  the  woman  as  a somewhat  inferior  being,  when  wo  see  her  ranking,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  her  spiritual  attainments,  among  the  perfect  and 
foremost  followers  of  tiudba  1 Hence  in  those  countries  where  liudhism  has 
struck  a deep  root  and  exercised  a gi  eat  influence  over  the  manners  of  na- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  woman  has  lieen  much  improved  and  placed  on 
« footing  for  superior  to  that  she  occupies  in  those  countries,  where  that 
religious  system  is  not  the  prevalent  one,  or  where  it  has  not  formed  or 
•oneidcrably  influenced  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people. 
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Now  my  religion  shall  last  for  a long  period,  and  prove 
flic  source  of  great  blessings  to  all  Nuts.  But  to  the  end 
that  my  religion  may  lasf  long,  shine  forth  with  splendor 
arid  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefits,  it  is  necessary 
that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  thirty  seven 
laws  from  which  all  good  words  proceed.*  't  hese  laws 
you  have  been  acquainted  with  by  my  preachings : it  is 
to  you  to  announce  them  to  all  beings.  Meditate  witli 
Unremitting  attention  on  the  principles  of  change  and 
mutability.  As  to  me,  ore  long  i will  go  to  N’eibban ; 
three  months  more,  and  this  last  drama  shall  he  over. 

In  the  morning  Budha  putting  on  his  dress  went  out 
to  beg  his  food,  carry  ing  the  patta  on  his  left  arm. 
When  he  had  eaten  bis  meal,  he  looked  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  an  elephant,  over  the  whole  country.  The  rea- 

* The  Kudhists  of  these  parts,  f- >Il«*v.  intr  the  track  of  their  ancestor*,  or 
rather  copying  their  writin-.'s.  arc  fond  of  arbitrary  divisions  in  all  that 
concern  the  different  parts  <>f  their  metliapliisics.  Uudlm,  on  this  occasion, 
alludes  to  thirty  seven  articles,  which  may  he  consilient!  ns  the  foundation 
tvliereiioon  rests  philosophical  and  moral  wisdom,  l hcv  are  called  IhnJi- 
PTk-  kern  meaning,  1 lieliovc,  point*  or  article*  of  wisdom.  They  are  sul>- 
divided  into  seven  clause*.  In  the  first,  arc  enumerated  the  four  subjects 
most  deserving  of  attention,  viz : the  Imdy,  the  heart,  the  sensations,  and 
the  law.  In  the  second,  eve  described  four  objects  extremely  worthy  of 
our  efforts,  viz  : preventing  tho  law  of  demerit*  to  collie  into  existence  ; 
preventing  its  development",  when  it  exists  ; rousing  the  law  of  merits  to 
cotne  into  existence,  and  ftn  lheiing  its  progress,  when  it  is  already  existing. 
In  tho  third,  are  found  likewise  f ur  points  meriting  control,  viz  : one’s 
will,  one’s  heart,  one’s  efforts,  and  one’s  exertions.  In  tho  fourth  class,  we 
And  enumerated  five  pre-eminently  necessary  disposition*,  or  inclinations, 
that  is  to  say  : disp  sit  ion  to  ianen  olence,  to  diligence,  to  attention,  to  stea- 
dy direction  towards  what  is  excellent,  and  to  considerate  wisdom. 

The  fifth  class  comprises  the  or  reward*  . r good  effects  resulting 

from  tho  above  inclination,  viz  : perfect  benevolence,  diligence,  attention, 
steadiness  in  what  is  excellent,  end  considerate  wisdom. 

The  sixth  class  comprehends  the  seven  following  virtues,  which  enable 
man  to  raise  himself  very  high  in  tho  scale  of  perfection,  attention,  consi- 
deration of  the  law,  diligence,  equanimity  of  the  soul,  constancy  in  good, 
fixity  and  delight. 

The  seventh  cluss  comprises  tho  ways  that  lead  to  good  and  perfection  ; 
they  are  eight  in  number  : perfect  doctrine,  intention,  language,  actions, 
regular  mode  of  life,  diligence,  attention,  and  fixity  in  good. 

A volume  might  be  written  upon  these  thirty  seven  principles  or  points 
of  moral  philosophy,  by  way  of  comment  and  explanation  Hut  we  think 
it  better  to  leave  the  reader  to  make  hi*  own  reflections,  and  run  at  liberty 
over  this  broad  field  of  metsphisic*. 
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son  why  he  cast  a look  like  an  elephant  over  Wethalie 
is,  as  he  explained  it  to  Anandu,  the  following.  The 
neck  bone  of  all  Budhas  is  not  like  the  links  of  a 
chain : but  consists  of  one  single  solid  bone,  hence 
when  they  wish  to  consider  some  object  lying  be- 
hind, they  cannot  turn  their  heads  backwards,  blit 
the  whole  body,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  must  fol- 
low the  same  motion.  On  this  and  other  occasions  of 
this  kind,  our  Budha  had  not  to  make  any  effort,  but  the 
earth  turning  round  like  the  wheel  of  the  potter,  brought 
the  object  to  be  looked  at,  before  him.  The  great  city  of 
Wcthalie,  within  three  years,  was  to  de  destroyed,  by 
King  Adzatathat.  As  Budha  had  always  received  manv 
marks  of  respect  and  attention  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  he  felt  the  greatest  commiseration  on  them. 
His  last  glance  was  a sorrowful  farewell  he  bade  to  the 
devoted  city  . This  is  the  motive  that  induced  Budha  to 
cast  a last  look  over  it. 

Budha  went  to  a place  called  Pontoogania.  He  passed 
successively  through  Hatti,  Tsampou  and  Appara,  and 
thence  to  Bauga.  Ill  the  latter  place,  he  preached  the 
four  law’s  of  Padesa.  Summoning  Ananda  to  his  pre- 
sence, he  desired  him  to  inform  the  Ralians  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  go  to  the  Pawn  country.  Having 
reached  that  district,  he  went  with  all  his  Rahans  to  live 
in  a monastery  built  in  a grove  of  Mango  trees,  erected 
by  Tsonda,  the  son  of  a wealthy  goldsmith.  Tsonda  had 
previously  seen  Budha  and  obtained  the  state  of  Thauta- 
pan.  His  gratitude  induced  him  to  build  a monastery, 
which,  together  with  the  grove,  he  had  given  over  to 
Budha.  His  arrival  to  that  place  happened  on  the  14th 
of  the  waxing  moon  of  Katsou. 

Iuformcd  that  Phra  had  come  to  the  monastery,  Tson- 
da repaired  hastily  thither,  prostrated  before  him  and 
having  taken  a seat  at  a becoming  distance,  he  requested 
Budha  to  accept  the  meal  he  would  prepare  for  him  and 
all  the  Rahans.  Budha  by  his  silence  acquiesced  ip  the 
request.  Tsonda  rose  up,  bowed  dow’n  and  turning  on 
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the  right,  left  the  monastery.  During  the  whole  night, 
all  sorts  of  the  choicest  dishes  were  prepared,  lie  had 
a young  pig,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  killed,  and  the  flesh 
dressed  with  rice  in  the  most  exquisite  manner.  The 
Nats  infused  into  it,  the  most  delicious  flavor.  At  day- 
break, every  thing  being  ready,  Tsonda  went  to  the  mo- 
nastery and  invited  Budha  and  all  the  Italians  to  come 
and  partake  of  the  meal  that  w as  ready  for  them.  Bu- 
dha rose  up  and  carrying  his  patta,  went  to  Tsonda's 
house,  where  he  sat  in  the  place  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. He  took  for  himself  the  pork  and  rice,  but  his  at- 
tendants feasted  upon  the  other  dishes.  When  he  had 
eaten,  he  desired  Tsonda  to  bury  in  the  earth,  the  re- 
mains of  the  pork  and  rice,  because  no  one,  in  the  Nats’ 
or  Brahmas’  seats  but  himself,  could  digest  such  a food. 
A little  while  after,  Budha  was  seized  with  a violent  at- 
tack of  dysentery,  the  pain  whereof  he  bore  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  composure.  He  suffered  so  much, 
not  because  of  the  food  he  had  taken,  as  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  the  same  distemper.  The 
pain  was  rather  alleviated  by  the  eating  of  the  pork  and 
rice,becausetheNatshad  infused  therein  the  choicestflavor. 

Budha  desired  Ananda  to  be  ready  to  go  to  the  town 
of  Kootheinaron.  While  on  the  way,  he  felt  very  weak 
and  retired  under  the  shade  of  a tree,  commanding 
Ananda  to  fold  his  dugout  to  sit  upon.  When  he  had 
rested  a little,  he  called  Ananda  and  said  to  him : Anan- 
da, I am  very  thirsty ; bring  me  some  water.  Ananda 
replied  : One  of  the  Malla  Princes,  named  Poukatha,  has 
just  passed  through  the  Kakouda  river  with  five  hundred 
carts,  and  the  water  is  quite  muddy.  The  Malla  Princes 
ruled  by  turn  over  the  country.  When  the  time  for  rul- 
ing had  not  yet  come,  or  had  passed,  many  of  them  de- 
voted their  time  to  the  pursuit  of  trade.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  objection,  Budha  repeated  three  times  the  junc- 
tion. Ananda  at  last  took  up  Phra’s  patta  and  went  to 
the  stream  to  fetch  w'ater.  How  great  was  his  surprise, 
wjhen  he  frmnd  tire  water  clear  and  limpid.  He  said  to 
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liimself : great  indeed  is  the  power  of  Budlia  who  has 
worked  such  a wonderful  change  in  this  stream.  He 
tilled  the  patta  with  water  and  brought  it  to  his  great 
teacher,  who  drank  of  it. 

Prince  Poukatha  had  been  a disciple  of  theKathce  Alara. 
He  came  to  Budha  and  said  to  him,  whilst  lie  was  under 
the  shade  of  the  tree : great  indeed  is  the  peace  and  calm 
composure  of  mind  of  the  Rihans.  On  a former  occaj 
sion.  added  he.  whilst  the  Ilathee  Alara  w’as  travelling,  he 
went  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a tree,  at  a small  distance 
by  the  way  side.  A merchant,  with  five  hundred  carts, 
happened  to  pass  by.  A man  that  followed  at  a distance 
came  to  the  place  where  Alara  was  resting,  and  inquired 
from  him  if  he  had  seen  the  five  hundred  carts  that  had 
just  passed  by.  Alara  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  cart  had  come  in  sight.  The  man,  at  first,  suspected 
that  Alara  was  unsound  in  his  mind;  but  he  was  soon 
convinced  that  what  he  was  at  first  incliued  to  attribute  to 
mental  derangement,  was  caused  by  the  sublime  abstrac- 
tion of  the  Kathee,  from  all  that  was  taking  place. 

Budha  having  heard  this  story  rejoined : what  is 
in  your  opinion,  the  more  wonderful  occurrence,  either 
to  see  a man  in  his  senses  and  awake,  not  to  notice 
the  passing  of  five  hundred  carts  or  even  of  one  thou 
sand,  and  another  man,  equally  awake,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  mental  faculties,  who  did  not  hear  the 
violence  of  a storm,  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  loud  peals  of  thunder  and  uninterrupted  Hashes  of 
lightning  ? In  former  times,  I,  the  Budlia,  was  sitting  un- 
der a small  shed.  A most  violent  storm  came  on  ; peals 
of  thunder  resounded  more  awfully  than  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  and  lightnings  seemed  to  rend  the  atmosphere  in 
every  direction.  At  that  time,  twTo  brothers  were  plough- 
ing in  a field  with  four  bullocks.  They  were  all  killed, 
men  and  bullocks,  by  lightning.  A man  came  to  me, 
whilst  I was  walking  in  front  of  the  shed,  and  told  me 
that  he  came  to  see  the  accident  that  had  just  happened, 
and  -asked  me  some  paiticular?  concerning  it.  I naswer- 
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ed  him  that  I was  not  aware  that  any  storm  had  raged 
near  this  place,  nor  any  accident  attended  it.  The  stran- 
ger inquired  from  me  whether  I was  asleep ; or  if  not, 
whether  I was  in  possession  of  my  senses.  I answered 
him  that  I was  not  asleep,  and  that  I was  in  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  my  mental  and  physical  facidties.  My  an- 
swer made  a powerful  impression  upon  him  : he  thought 
within  himself  that  great  and  wonderful  is  the  power  of 
Thamabat,  ivhich  procures  to  the  Italians  such  an  undis- 
turbable  calm  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  disturbed  by 
the  mightiest  convulsions  of  nature.  Now:  Prince  Pouka- 
tha,  in  whom  do  you  think  that  the  greatest  calm  of  mind 
has  prevailed  ? Most  excellent  Phra,  replied  the  Prince, 
the  great  respect  I bore  formerly  unto  the  Rathec  Alara, 
has  disappeared  like  the  chatf  before  the  wind,  and  rim  out 
like  the  water  of  a rapid  stream.  I am  now  like  a man  to 
whom  the  true  road  has  been  pointed  out,  who  has  dis- 
covered hidden  things,  and  who  has  a shining  light  be- 
fore him.  You  have  announced  to  me  the  true  law 
which  has  dispelled  the  cloud  of  ignorance,  and  brought 
happiness  and  calm  to  my  hitherto  disturbed  soul.  From 
this  moment  I believe  in  Budha,  the  Law  and  the  Assem- 
bly, and  to  the  end  of  my  life  I will  ever  remain  a belie- 
ver. The  Prince  called  a young  man,  and  directed  him 
to  go  and  bring  two  beautiful  and  rich  pieces  of  cloth 
having  the  color  of  pure  gold  thread.  When  they  had 
been  brought  over,  the  prince  holding  them  in  his  hand 
said  : O most  glorious  Budha,  these  pieces  of  cloth  I have 
occasionally  worn  ; they  are  in  color  like  gold,  and  the 
tissue  is  of  the  finest  description  ; please  to  accept  their 
as  an  offering  I make  to  you.  Phra  desired  him  to  pre- 
sent one  of  the  pieces  to  himself,  and  the  other  to 
Ananda,  that  his  merits  might  be  greater,  since  the  offer- 
ing would  be  made  to  Budha  and  to  the  Assembly  in  the 
person  of  Ananda.  This  attention  in  favor  of  Ananda 
was  also  intended  to  reward  him  for  his  unremitting  ex- 
ertions during  the  twenty  five  years  he  had  served  Budha 
with  the  utmost  respect,  care  uad  affection,  without  hair. 
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ing  received  any  adequate  return  for  his  services.  Bu- 
dha  preached  afterwards  the  law  to  the  Prince.  When 
the  instruction  was  over,  Poukatha  believed  in,  and  firm- 
ly adhered  to,  the  three  precious  things,  and  became  a 
sincere  convert.  He  rose  up,  prostrated  before  Budba, 
turned  on  the  right  and  departed. 

Ananda,  after  the  Prince’s  departure,  brought  the  two 
di  •esses  to  the  gi*cat  Phra,  who  put  one,  on  his  shoulders, 
whilst  the  other  was  girded  round  his  waist.  His  body 
appeared  shining  like  a flame.  Ananda  was  exceedingly' 
surprised.  Nothing  of  this  kind  had,  as  yet,  happened. 
Your  exterior  appearance,  said  he  to  Budba,  is  at  oncer 
white,  shining  and  beautiful  above  all  expression.  What 
you  say,  O Ananda,  is  perfectly  true.  There  are  two  oc- 
casions when  my  bod\  becomes  extraordinarily  beautiful 
and  shining : The  first  was  on  the  niglit  I obtained  the 
supreme  intelligence ; and  the  second,  now,  when  I amt 
about  to  enter  into  the  state  of  Ncibban.  Doubtless,  O 
Ananda,  on  the  morning  after  this  very  night,  in  a comer, 
near  the  Koutheinaron  city,  that  belongs  to  the  Princes  Mai- 
la,  in  the  forest  of  Sala  trees,  I will  go  to  Neibban.  The 
shining  light,  emanating  from  my  body,  is  the  certain 
forerunner  of  this  great  event. 

Ananda,  summoned  by  Budba  to  his  presence,  receiv- 
ed the  order  to  move  to  the  banks  of  the  Kakouda 
stream.*  Having  reached  the  place,  Budba  descended 

* Tim  lvakouda  stream  was  one  of  the  arms  or  channels  of  the  little  Gun- 
dak  it  is  at  present  dried  up,  hilt  up  to  this  day,  are  to  ho  seen  several 
marks  indicating  the  ancient  hed  of  that  stream. 

The  river  lliranyitwati  is  one  of  the  channels  of  the  little  Gundak,  w hich 
was  Mowing  a little  west  of  the  city  of  Koutheinaron.  The  (lundak  being 
very  w indy  in  its  course,  and  the  mass  of  water  being  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable, there  are  to  lie  seen  a great  number  of  old  channels,  now  dried  up, 
or  occasionally  filled  in  the  time  that  iimmlation  is  js-evailing.  For  this 
reason,  it  becomes  ditficnlt  in  some  instances-,  to  follow  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  II wen  Thsaug,  through  his  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  the  places  he  has  visited.  The  mounds  of  ruins  winch  stud  the 
ground,  may  not  be  always  correctly  identified,  because  they  are  nob 
at  present,  relatively  to  the  river,  in  the  same  position  as  that  men- 
tioned in  his  interesting  itinerary.  However,  there  are,  here  and 
there,  some  remnants  of  the  old  chauucls  which  are  sufficient  to  guide) 
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into  the  stream,  bathed  and  drank  some  water.  Thence 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  a grove  of  Mango  trees. 
Ananda  had  remained  to  dry  the  battling  robes  of  his 
master.  Phra  called  the  Rahan  Tsanda  and  directed  him 
to  fold  in  four  his  dugout,  because  he  wished  to  rest. 
The  order  having  been  complied  with,  Badha  sat  down, 
lying  on  his  right  side,  with  the  solemn  and  fearless  ap- 
pearance of  a lion.  During  his  short  sleep,  Tsanda 

safely  the  sure  atul  | about,  Government  Archeological  Surveyor,  who 
now  does  «o  much,  with  the  assistance  derived  from  the  books  of  the 
two  Chinese  pilgrims,  to  find  cut  and  identify  on  the  spot,  most  of  the 
■places  and  localities  mentioned  in  the  Ikndiist  writings.  It  is  not  a little 
surprising  that  we  should  have  to  acknowledge  the  fa  t,  that  the  voyages  of 
two  ( hi i rote  travellers,  undertaken  in  the  nth  and  7th  century  of  our  era, 
have  done  more  to  -elucidate  the  history  slid  geography  of  Itiidhisin,  in  India, 
than  all  that  has,  hitherto,  lieen  found  in  the  Sanscrit  and  l’ali  liooks  of  India, 
-and  the  ne  gh  boring  countries. 

The  young  1'eligious  who  is  called  Tsanda,  was  the  younc-r  brother  of 
Thariputra.  He  seems  te  have  shared  with  Ananda,  the  honor  of  attending 
on  Kudha’s  person. 

The  forest  which  was  close  in  the  vicinity  of  Koutheinaron  was  planted 
with  trees  which  the  llurmaiis  call  Engien,  the  I ten  alios,  Sal.  The  latter 
name  is  evidently  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  appellation  of  the  tree,  which  the 
lturmese  author  has  retained  but  once  or  twice  throughout  the  course  of 
bis  work,  and  wrote  Sala.  It  is  the  MAoren  robiuta. 

The  four  laws  of  Kdeilat,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  P.udha,  can  confer  to 
him  who  knows  and  possess  thorn,  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  an  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  existence,  arc  : absolute  power  over  the  will,  absolute 
power  over  the  mind,  absolute  power  of  exertion,  absolute  power  over  the 
means  to  attain  any  olgect.  How  can  a man,  in  the  preseut  state  of  exis- 
tence, obtain  the  possession  of  xnch  a power  * The  only  way  that  a Pudhist 
lias  to  account  for  it,  i-  the  following.  A perfected  Whig  having  estranged 
himself  from  all  passions,  from  matter  and  its  concern  dint  influences,  sole- 
ly by  the  power  and  energy  of  his  will,  acquires  a freedom  from  all  impedi- 
ments, an  unbounded  lilierty  of  motion,  and  a lightness  and  swiftness, 
which  enable  him  to  do  all  what  he  pleases,  lie  is  independant  of  the 
elements  of  thi*  world,  which  can  no  more  offer  obstacle  and  resistance  to  his 
wishes.  Several  instances  of  something  approachin:  to  tho-e  wonderful  at- 
tainments, have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work.  We  lm\re  seen 
bow  those  much  advanced  in  perfection,  could  raise  themselves  very  high, 
and  travel  through  the  air,  with  an  almost  incredible  velocity.  This  was 
but  the  lieginniug  of  far  superior  and  transcendent  qualifications  obtained 
only  by  those  that  had  made  greater  progress  in  science,  in  virtue  and  in 
the  renouncing  te  all  things,  in  a word,  by  those  who  had  mastered  the  four 
laws  of  Edcibat. 

Mahawon  ICootagara  means  the  hall  of  the  upper  story,  in  the  great  forest. 
Not  far  from  Wethalie,  there  was  a monastery  of  great,  celebrity,  situated 
jn  a forest  of  Sala  trees.  It  had,  at  least  an  upper  story,  in  which  was  th* 
ball  where  Gaudaina  often  preached  to  his  disciples  and  to  the  jieoplu. 
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watched  by  his  side.  Ananda  soon  came  up.  Budha 
called  him  and  said : The  meal  which  the  goldsmith's 
son  has  p repared  for  me,  which  I have  eaten,  is  my  last 
meal.  He  is,  forsooth,  much  grieved,  because  of  the  ill- 
ness that  has  come  upon  me,  after  having  eaten  at  his 
place.  90  l*"-)  Go  now  to  him  and  make  him  acquainted 

IK)  (hit). — The  meal  Budha  partook  of,  in  company  with  his  disciples,  at 
Tsonda’r  residence,  is  the  lust  rejiast  he  ever  made.  The  violent  distemper 
which  followed  immediately,  is  not,  says  the  author  of  the  legend,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  food  he  took  on  this  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  that  very 
food,  owing  to  the  virtue  infused  therein  by  the  agency  of  Nats  and  Biah- 
mas,  was  rather  an  antidote  against  the  illness  that  was  to  come  inevitably 
upon  Plira’s  person.  Previous  to  tbo  dissolution  of  his  bodily  frame,  it  was 
decreed  that  Budha  should  suffer.  No  occurrence  could  ever  cause  or  avert 
this  tragical  circumstance.  He  had  foreseen  it,  and  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion, submitted  to  what  was  absolutely  to  happen.  In  the  early  days  of 
Uudhism.  when  a deadly  antagonism  with  Brahminism,  l>egan  to  till  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan  with  endless  disputes  lietween  the  supporters  of 
the  rival  systems,  Brahmins,  with  a cutting  sneer,  insulted  their  opponents 
by  reminding  them  that  the  founder  of  their  creed,  whom  they  so  much  re- 
vered and  exalted,  had  died  from  the  effects  of  Ins  hiving  indulged  too 
inuchon  pork.  About  twenty  two  years  ago.  when  the  writer  was  in  Burmah, 
he  chanced  to  meet  with  a shrewd  old  Christian,  who,  be  it  said  enpanant, 
was  more  fond  of  disputing  on  religion,  than  paying  regard  to  the  practice 
thereof.  He  boasted  of  having  at  his  command,  deadly  weapons  against 
Budhists,  and  unanswerable  arguments,  to  bear  with  an  irresistible  force 
on  the  vital  parts  of  their  creed.  The  chief  one,  which  he  always  brought 
forward  with  a Brahminical  scorn  and  laugh,  was  that  Gaudama  had  died 
from  his  having  eaten  pork.  He  always  did  it  with  to  much  mirth  and 
wit.  that,  his  poor  ignorant  adversaries  were  completely  overawed  and  efT.sj- 
tually  silenced  by  his  Isil.i  and  positive  assertion,  leaving  to  him  uncontest- 
ed  tho  field  of  battle,  and  allowing  him  to  carry  away,  undisputed,  the  palm 
of  victory.  This  way  of  arguing  may  prove  a very  amusing  one,  though  it 
can  never  be  approved  of,  as  error  is  never  to  be  combated  by  another  error 
or  a false  supposition.  The  Burmese  translator  was  doubtless  aware  of  the 
weak  sine  offered  to  the  attacks  of  malignant  opponents,  by  the  unpleasant 
distemper  that  followed  the  last  meal  of  Budha.  lie  strenuously  labors  to 
defend  the  character  of  his  hero,  by  proving  in  the  best  way  lie  can,  that 
snch  a bodily  disorder  was  necessarily  to  take  place,  in  order  to  act  in  re- 
lief, the  patience,  composure  and  other  sterling  virtues  of  the  founder  of 
Budliism.  Tho  text  of  tho  legend  has  l»een  read  over  several  times  with 
the  greatest  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reasons  put  for- 
ward to  account  for  such  an  occurrence,  but  the  result  lias  proved  unsatis- 
factory. A thick  veil  wraja  in  complete  obscurity  this  curious  episode  of 
Budha’s  life.  All  that  can  lie  said  is  this  : it  was  preordained  that  Budha 
should  be  visited  with  a most  [lainful  distemper,  ere  ho  attaiued  Neibbau ; 
and  so  it  happened. 

To  prove  that  the  eating  of  pork  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  distemper 
that  followed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Gaud&ma  himself,  who  commended 
the  delicacy  and  flavor  of  that  dish,  and  placed  it  on  the  same  footing,  with 
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with  the  merits  he  has  gained  in  making  an  offering  to 
me.  Two  meals  that  I have  taken  during  this  existence, 
are  equally  deserving  of  the  greatest  rewards.  The  first 
was  the  Nogana  served  up  to  me,  a little  while  before  I 
obtained  at  first,  the  Neibbau  of  Kiletha,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  passions,  and  subsequently  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence ; the  second,  is  the  one  just  offered  to  me  by  the  gold- 
smith’s son,  when  I ate  the  dish  of  rice  and  pork.  That 
is  the  last  food  I will  ever  take  until  I attain  the  state  of 
Neibba«,  that  is  to  say,  the  Neibban  of  Khandas,  or  the 
destruction  of  all  the  supports  of  existence.  Both  these 
meals  were  excellent  and  are  deserving  of  atT  equal  re- 
ward, viz  : beauty,  a long  life,  happiness,  a large  crowd 
of  attendants,  the  happiness  of  the  Nats’  seats,  and  all 
sorts  of  honors  and  distinction  ; such  are  the  merits  re- 
served to  Tsonda,  the  son  of  the  goldsmith ; go  and  men- 
tion them  to  him,  that  his  sorrow  may  be  assuaged. 

the  delicious  Nogana  he  ate  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  previous  to  his  ob- 
taining the  Budhaship.  He  desired  his  ever  faithful  attendant,  Anainla,  to 
repair  to  Tsonda’ s place,  and  explain  to  him  the  great  rewards  reserved 
to  him,  for  having  made  the  offering  of  such  an  excellent  food. 

The  practical  working  of  the  Budhistic  system,  relatively  to  almsgiving,  de- 
serves some  notice.  A man  bestows  alms  on  the  Italians  or  sj>euds  money 
towards  furthering  some  religious  purpose  ; ho  does  so  with  the  belief  that 
what  he  bestows  now  iu  the  way  of  alms,  shall  secure  to  him,  countless  ad- 
vantages in  future  existences.  Those  favors,  which  he  anticipates  t > enjoy 
hereafter,  are  all  of  a teui|s)ral  nature,  relating  only  to  health,  pleasures, 
riches,  honors  and  a long  life,  either  in  the  seat  of  man  ;>r  in  the  seats  of 
Nats.  Such  is  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by  all  Rudhists  in  our 
days.  Talapoins  make  the  preaching  of  the  law,  consist  chiefly  in  enumerat- 
ing the  merits  and  rewards  attending  the  bestowing  of  alms,  on  persons  de- 
voted to  a religious  mode  of  life.  In  this  respect  the  practical  result  of 
their  sermons,  is  certainly  most  beneficial  to  themselves.  The  spiritually 
minded  Budha  seems  to  have  levelled  a blow  at  concupiscence  and  core- 
tousuess,  by  openly  stating  that  alms  have  not  tli-  power  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  demerits,  to  give  rise  and  energy  to  the  principle  of  merits,  nor  to 
lead  to  wisdom,  which  enables  man  to  weaken  gradually  concupiscence,  au- 
ger and  ignorance,  open  and  prepare  the  path  to  Neibbau.  True  know- 
ledge, attended  with  the  practice  of  the  virtues  peculiar  to  those  who  have 
entered  into  the  current  of  perfection,  bv  following  the  four  Meggas,  can 
alone  enable  a man  to  reach  Neibban.  Many  excellent  practices  enforced 
by  Budhism,  have  been,  if  the  expression  be  correct,  reduced  to  a ra  re 
lifeless  skeleton,  by  ignorance  and  passions,  hut  they  would  appear  in  a 
very  different  light,  were  they  animated  with  th*  spirit  that  has  brought 
them  into  existence. 
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Gaudama  uttered,  on  this  occasion,  the  following  stanzas : 
01  Aims  deeds  can  defend  from,  and  protect  against,  the 

91. — The  observance  of  the  five  precepts  incumlient  upon  all  Budhists  is 
the  foundation  whereupon  is  to  tie  erected  the  spiritual  edifice  : it  is  tho 
first  step  towards  flie  great  ways  leading  to  perfect  ion  : it  is  pieparatory 
for  the  great  exercise  of  meditation,  by  which  true  wisdom  may  tie  acquir- 
ed The  faithful  who  observe  the  five  precepts  and  the  three  additional 
counsels,  show  that,  faith  is  living  in  their  hearts  and  give  nnraistakeahle 
marks  of  their  seal  in  the  practice  of  religion  They  are  real  Upasak.m,  or 
laymen,  fervently  adhering  to,  and  taking  refuge  in,  i'-udha,  the  Law  and  tho 
Assembly  ; but  they  cannot  take  rank  among  tho  members  of  the  assembly, 
or  Thanga  Practice  of,  and  progress  iu  meditation,  can  alone*  usher  au 
Upasaka  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  perfect 

The  rewards  destined  to  the  faithful  after  their  death,  are  exactly  pro- 
portionate to  their  merits  and  the  real  worth  of  their  deeds.  The  seats  of 
Nats,  placed  in  mediately  above  the  seat  of  men,  hut  under  the  sixteen 
su  its  reserved  to  the  perfect,  are  o|ieued  to  tho  pious  I'pasaka  who  mig- 
rates from  the  seat  of  probation  ami  trial.  The  nature  of  the  pleasures  en- 
joyed in  the  Nats’ seats,  are  all  referable  to  the  senses.  All  that,  can  be 
imagined  the  best  fitted  for  the  delectation  of  the  five  senses,  is  accumu- 
lated in  those  hhasful  regions,  and  proffered,  with  an  ever  renewed  profu- 
sion, to  their  fortunate  inhabitants.  The  vivid  imagination  of  Asiatics 
lias,  one  would  say,  exhausted  its  stores  in  picturing  w.th  an  amazing  va- 
riety. the  riches  to  bo  possessed  there.  It  would  be  of  no  utility  to  at- 
tempt to  give  a compendious  narrative  of  what  is  met  with,  in  Hu- 
dhistie  compositions,  res  footing  tlio.se  regions.  Suffice  it  for  our  purpose, 
to  sav,  that  the  distinction  of  sexes  remains  in  the  Nats’  countries.  Iu  the 
two  lowest  seats,  connection  takes  place  lietwcen  the  two  sexes,  hut  no  pro- 
creation ever  results  from  it  In  the  3rd  seats,  the  Nats  iff  different  sexes 
are  fully  directed  by  simple  kiss.  In  the  4th,  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  ; in 
the  5th,  by  merely  looking  at  each  other  ; and  in  the  Cth,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  lieing  in  the  same  place  Hereupon  wemay  make t wool iserv.it ions.  The 
first  is.  that  pleasures  therein  enjoyed,  lose  their  coarseness,  and  become  more 
refined  and  more  perfect,  in  proportion  xs  the  seats  are  more  elevated.  Tho 
greater  ar»-  the  merits  of  the  I'pasaka  in  this  life,  the  higher  is  the  seat  he 
is  destined  to  occupy,  and  the  more  refined  are  the  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments allotted  to  him.  Hence  our  Uaudama  having,  during  the  existence 
preceding  this  la-t  one,  practised  moral  virions  of  the  highest  order,  mig- 
rated to  Toocita,  the  fourth  seats  of  Nats.  The  second  observation  is,  that 
the  duration  of  the  enjoyments  in  the  Nats’  seats  increases  in  an  arithme- 
tical progression,  that  is  to  say,  tha  pleasures  of  the  second  seat  are  lasting 
twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  first  or  lowest  seat  Those  of  the  3rd  seat 
are  lasting  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  secoml,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or 
highest  scat 

In  the  sermons  tliat  the  Talapions  address  to  the  people  for  stirring  up 
their  zeal  chiefly  in  making  alms  to  them,  they  are  most  fluent  and  abun- 
dant in  the  promises  of  rewards  in  the  Nats’  seats,  as  a powerful  induce- 
ment held  out  to  them,  for  keeping  up  their  zeal  to  bestow  alms.  They  ad- 
mirably succeed  in  obtaining  their  object  with  most  of  their  hearers.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  those  poor  deluded  followers  of  Budha,  aro  fnllv  con- 
vinced of  ail  that  is  narrated  to  thorn  by  Talapions  respecting  the  Nats' 
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influence  and  the  sources  of  demerits  which  are  man’s 
true  enemies.  He,  alone,  who  is  full  of  merits  and  wisdom, 
shuns  evil  doings,  puts  an  end  to  concupiscence,  anger 
aud  ignorance,  and  reaches  Neibban.  Budha  calling 
Ananda  said  to  him : let  us  now  gcr  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  Hignarawati,  in  tile  forest  of  Sala  trees,  be- 
longing to  the  Malla  Princes,  Attended  by  a crowd  of 
Rahans,  he  went  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  forest 
was  on  a tongue  of  land,  encircled  on  three  sides  by  the 
river.  Ananda,  said  Budha,  you  see  those  two  lofty  trees 
on  the  skirt  of  the  wood ; go  and  prepare  a resting  place 
for  me,  between  those  two  trees,  in  such  a way  that  when 
reclining  thereupon,  my  head  should  be  turned  towards- 
the  north.  The  couch  must  be  arranged  in  such  a man- 
ner, that  one  extremity  would  be  near  one  tree,  and  the 
other  extremity,  close  to  the  opposite  tree.  Ananda,  I 
am  much  fatigued  and  desire  to  rest.  Though  Bud  ha’s 
strength  was  equal  to  that  of  a thousand  koudes  of  black 
elephants,  it  forsook  him  almost  entirely  from  the  time  he 
had  eaten  the  dish  of  Tsonda’s  rice  and  pork.  Though  the 
distance  from  the  place  of  Pawa  to  the  forest  of  Sala 
trees,  in  the  district  of  Koutheinaron,  is  but  three  gawots, 
he  was  compelled  to  rest,  through  that  distance,  twenty 
five  times,  and  it  was  by  dint  of  great  exertions  that  he 
reached  the  place  after  sunset.  Four  places,  along  the 
road  from  Pawa  to  Koutheinaron",  became  subsequently 
Celebrated  by  the  resort  of  many  pilgrims,  who  visited 
them. 

[It? marks  of  the  Burmese  Translator. — -It  has  been  of* 
ten  asked  why  Phra  allowed  his  body  to  experience  fa- 
tigue. The  reason  of  his  conduct  has  been  to  convey  in- 
struction to  all  men,  and  to  make  them  fully  prepared  to 
bear  pain  and  sickness.  Should  any  one  ask  why  Budha 
exerted  himself  so  much  to  go  to  Neibban  in  that  parti- 

seats.  Such  is  the  implicit  faith  of  the  moss  of  the  Budhists  One  may 
occasionally  meet  with  a few  individuals  who  laugh  at  those  fables,  but 
they  are  looked  upon,  in  no  better  light,  than  that  of  rationalists,  or  free 
thinkers,  by  the  orthodox  portion  of  tlio  community. 
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cular  place,  he  should  be  answered  that  Budha  saw  three 
reasons  for  acting  in  the  manner  he  did.  1st — to  preach 

the  great  Soodathana.  (It  is  the  story  of  a Prince  call- 
ed Maha  Soudana,  who  ruled  over  the  country  of  Kotisa- 
watti.  At  the  conclusion  Budha  declares  that  in  that 
great  Prince,  the  law  of  mutability  has  acted  throughout 
his  life,  with  an  irresistible  force ; but,  as  to  himself,  he 
now  delights  at  being  emancipated  from  its  thraldom,  and 
he  longs  to  be  freed  from  the  prison  of  his  body.)  2nd — 
to  instruct  Thoubat  and  lead  him  to  perfection  ; 3rd — 
that  the  disputes  that  were  to  arise  on  account  of  the  di- 
vision and  possession  of  his  relics,  should  be  quieted  by 
the  Pounlia  Dauna,  who  would  fairly  and  peaceably  effec- 
tuate the  partition  of  those  sacred  remains.] 

Phra  having  reached  the  couch,  laid  down  on  his  right 
side,  with  the  noble  composure  and  undaunted  fearless- 
ness of  a lion. w The  left  leg  was  lying  directly  on 
the  right  one  ; but  in  order  to  avoid  pain  and  the  accom- 

92. — The  posture  assumed  liy  ISudha  on  this  last  stage  of  his  life  has 
supplied  the  subject  of  an  artistic  composition  t"  the  Southern  Hudhist 
sculptors.  A statue  representing  I’hra  in  that  reclining  position,  istobo 
seen  in  almost  every  pagoda.  Some  of  these  statues  are  made  011  truly  gi- 
gantic pro|K>rtions.  1 have  measured  one  that  was  forty  live  feet  long.  If 
we  take  such  rough  worts  as  exhibiting  the  amount  of  skill  (Kissessed  by 
natives  in  the  art  of  carving,  we  must  confess  that  art  with  them,  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy.  The  huge  idols  I have  met  with,  are  never  made  of  wood  or 
hewed  stones,  but  they  are  built  up  with  bricks  The  artist  having  made 
in  this  way,  the  principal  (tarts  of  the  statue,  covers  the  whole  with  a thick 
coat  of  mortar,  the  softness  of  which  enables  him  to  put,  without  lunch 
labor,  the  finishing  hand  to  his  work.  Tho,o  statues  are  invariably  made 
after  a certain  pattern  belonging  to  the  antiquity,  and  to  an  epoch 
when  the  art  was  vet  in  its  very  infancy  : they  are,  in  itu  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  worst,  rudest  and  coarsest  attempts  at  statuary,  I have  ever  seen. 
Gold  is.  however,  profusely  l avish'  d on  those  sha|a'less  and  formless  works. 
The  big  idol  above  referred  to,  was  covered  with  gold,  that  is  to  say,  gilt 
from  head  to  feet. 

Idnh  of  smaller  dimensions, — those  in  particu'or  repsesentiug  Budha  sit- 
ting in  a ei oss-legged  position,  in  the  attitude  < f meditation, — are  likewise 
wretched  specimens  of  art.  A great  many  are  made  of  a soft  stone,  almost 
while,  in  appeamnee  resemUmg  marble,  and  capable  of  receiving  a most 
perfect  |M>lisb.  Ah. ait  three  miles  west  of  the  old  ami  ruined  city  of  Tsa- 
gain,  is  a p'ace  where  the  manufacturing  of  marble  idols,  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  The  stone  used  by  the  carvers,  is  brought  from  a plaeo  north 
of  Amerapoora,  where  it  is  abundant.  It  is  soft,  transparent,  white  and 
sometimes,  when  polished  exhibiting  a slightly  bluish  apjieariuicu.  The  iu- 
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panying  trouble,  the  situation  of  the  two  legs  was  such 
ns  to  prevent  the  immediate  contact  of  the  two  ankles 
and  knees.  The  forest  of  Sala  trees  lies  at  the  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Koutheinaron.  Should  any  one  wish 
to  go  to  the  city  from  the  forest,  he  must  at  first  go  due 
east,  and  then  turn  to  the  north.  The  place,  therefore, 
where  Phra  stood  was  a tongue  of  land,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  river. 

When  Budha  was  reclining  on  the  couch,  the  two  Sala 
trees  became  suddenly  loaded  with  fragrant  blossoms, 
which  gently  dropped  above  and  all  round  his  person,  so 
as  almost  to  cover  it.  Not  only  these  two  trees,  but  all 
those  of  that  forest,  and  also  those  in  ten  thousand  worlds, 
exhibited  the  same  wonderful  and  graceful  appearance. 
All  the  fruit  trees  yielded  out  of  season,  the  best  fruits 
they  had  ever  produced ; their  beauty  and  flavour  ex- 
ceeded all  that  had  ever  been  seen.  The  five  kinds  of 
lilies  shot  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  from 
every  plant  and  tree  ; they  displayed,  to  the  astonished 
eyes,  the  most  ravishing  sight.  The  mighty  mountain  of 
Hymawonta  which  has  three  thousand  youdzanas  in  ex- 
tent, shone  with  all  the  richness  of  colors  of  the  peacock’s 
tail.  The  Nats,  who  watched  over  the  two  IngienorSala 
trees,  showered  down  without  interruption  the  most  frag- 
rant flowers.  From  the  seats  of  Nats,  the  flower  Mandara- 
wan,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mandawan, 
and  glitters  like  the  purest  gold,  with  leaves  expanding 
like  an  umbrella,  was  showered  down  by  the  Nats,  toge- 
ther with  powder  of  sandal  w ood  and  other  odoriferous 
plants.  The  Nagas  and  Galongs,  joining  the  Nats, 
brought  from  their  respective  seats,  all  kinds  of  flowers 
and  perfumes  which  they  let  drop  like  dew,  over  and 
about  Budha’s  sacred  person.  Phra  seeing  the  wonder- 
ful display  performed  by  men,  Nats,  Nagas  and  Galongs, 
to  do  him  honor,  and  hearing  the  sweet  accents  of  Nats’ 

struments  used  bv  the  artists  are  simple  and  few.  Were  it  uot  for  the  cus- 
tom which  obliges  them  to  foltow  always  the  same  patterns,  the  Burmese 
workmen  would  much  improve  in  that  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 
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voices,  singing  his  praises,  called  Ananda  and  said  to  him  ; 
you  witness  all  that  display  n which  is  intended  to  do  me 


93 — If  Paulha  h is  ever  deserved  tho  surname  of  sage,  it  is  assuredly  ou 
this  occasion  that  ho  has  entitled  himself  to  such  an  honorable  distinction. 
All  natnio  has  reversed  its  course  on  iiis  account  : wonders  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character  have  loudly  proclaimed  iris  snpereimncirt  excellen- 
cies : tlio  most  exalted  beings  have  united  their  voices  in  extolling  his  trail- 
sccndant  merits,  and  showing  their  unbounded  respect  for  his  person  ; all 
that  could  dazzle  the  eve,  please  the  ear  and  flatter  the  heatt,  had  been  dis- 
played on  an  unparalleled  scale,  for  doing  honor  to  him  who  was  about  to 
leave  this  terrestrial  abode  Bud  ha,  however,  solemnly  declares,  and  un- 

hesitatingly says  to  Ananda,  that  such  a di- play  is  infinitely  belmr  hfs 
merits  and  perfections,  and  can  bear  no  comparison  with  his  fathomless 
wisdom  and  hoimUlcss  knowledge  of  truth,  such  things,  in  his  opinion, 
aro  tneru  externals,  quito  destitute  of  snlntantial  worth  ; they  confer  no 
real  honor  to  him.  They,  adds  ho.  who  truly  do  honor  to  me,  aie  those  who 
practice  all  that  is  enjoined  by  the  most  excellent  law  : nothing  short  of 
the  oliscrvanco  of  the  law  can  please  mo  ; the  practice  of  the  virtues  lead- 
ing to  perfection,  give  alone  the  right  to  bo  called  iny  disciple.  My  reli- 
gion can  rest  firmly,  but  on  such  solid  foundation. 

These  expressions  make  every  reader  understand  that,  in  Ibid  Ira’s  opi- 
nion, religion  is  not  a mere  theory,  teaching  fine  moral  precepts,  destined 
to  excite  a rain  admiration  in  the  mind,  or  elicit  useless  iqriUuscs;  but  it  is 
a moral  and  practical  system,  making  man  acquainted  with  tiro  ihtties  ho 
has  to  perform  in  order  to  shun  vice  and  practice  virtue.  Xotliiug  can  bo 
more  explicit  imd  positive  than  tlio  notions  lie  entertains  of  religion.  They 
aro  worthy  of  the  founder  of  a religions  system,  now  I relieved  and  admitted, 
with  more  or  less  considerable  variety,  by  nearly  ono  fourth,  or  ut> 
least,  one  fifth  of  tho  great  human  family.  It  must  bo  admitted  that  tlio 
high  religions  sense  entertained  bv  Ihidha,  and  communicated,  in  nil  its  pu- 
rity, to  his  immediate  disciples,  has  almost  vanished  away,  in  all  Rudhist 
countries  With  the  people,  religion  consists  in  certain  exterior  ob&oi 
vaucos,  such  as  giving  aims  to  the  Tnlapoius,  building  pagodas,  an  1 mak- 
ing offerings  during  tho  three  months  especially  consecrated  t>>  religions 
duties.  Tho  influence  of  religious  teachers,  owing  to  ignorance  and  want 
of  zeal,  may  Ik'  thought  by  many,  to  Iks  almost  null,  and  scarcely  felt  hy  the 
masses  of  nominal  Bmlhists.  Two  causes,  however,  seem  to  bo  the  genera- 
tors and  supporters  of  tlio  religious  sentiment  that  influences  the  people, 
education,  and  the  political  institutions.  The  male  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity is  brought  up  in  the  monasteries,  l>y  the  Phongios.  All  tho  liooks 
that  are  put  into  their  hands,  and  must  of  those  that  they  subsequently 
read,  are  treatises  on  religious  subjects.  This  system  keeps  up,  in  a won- 
derful manner,  the  knowledge  of  religion  which  exercises  a groat  control  owe 
the  actions  of  individuals,  and  regulates  thoir  conduct  But,  besides,  tlio 
religions  element  almost  predominates  in  tho  Ita  ly  of  tho  civil  laws  ; if 
acts  indirectly  upon  the  people  and  must  lie  allowed  a great  share  of  in- 
fluence in  all  that  regards  their  morals.  It  is.  then-fore,  t.»  political  insti- 
tutions that  Budhism  owes  much  for  tlio  continuation  of  its  existence  in 
these  regions.  Were  it  deprived  of  such  a [loworful  support,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  could  not  jierhaps  retain  long  its  hold  over  the 
masses,  when  l+gularly  ami  extensively  attacked  hy  tho  followers  of  another 
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honor ; it  is  not  as  yet  worthy  of  me  who  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  the  most  sublime  law.  No  one  can  be  my  true 
follower,  or  accomplish  the  commands  of  the  law,  by 
such  a vain  and  outward  homage.  Every  Kalian  or  Ra- 
haness,  every  believer,  man  or  woman,  who  practises  the 
excellent  works  leading  to  perfect  happiness ; these  are 
the  persons  that  render  me  a true  homage,  and  present 
to  me  a most  agreeable  offering.  The  observance  of  the 
law  alone  entitles  to  the  right  of  belonging  to  my  reli- 
gion. Ever  remember  this,  O Ananda,  and  let  every  be- 
liever iu  my  religion  act  up  to  it. 

Why  did  Budha,  on  this  last  occasion,  lay  little  stress 
on  the  offerings  that  were  made,  whilst  on  former  occa- 
sions he  had  much  extolled  the  innumerable  merits  to  be 
derived  from  the  making  of  offerings  1 The  reason  of  his 
conduct  was  to  give  every  one  to  understand,  that  religion 
could  not  subsist,  unless  by  the  practice  of  all  the  duties 
it  commands,  and  that  it  would  soon  disappear,  were  it 
supported  only  by  almsdceds,  offerings  and  other  out- 
ward ceremonies.  Almsdceds  are  productive  of  great  re- 
wards ; but  the  practice  of  virtue  alone,  secures  to  religion 
a prolonged  existence. 

At  that  time  an  illustrious  Rahaness,  named  Oupalawa- 
m,#  at  a single  word  from  Budha,  lowered  her  fan  and 

Kvslem.  Hut  the  first  cause  is,  bv  far  the  wci.ditior  a ad  the  most  influen- 
tial. 

* In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  writer  had  male  nn  error,  iu  sup- 
posing Oupaliwnua  to  liavs  liceu  u male  Religious.  Another  palm  leaf 
manuscript  that  lie  lues  consulte  I.  leaves  no  doubt  upon  her  real  character. 
She  was,  among  the  fema'e  l>o  ly  of  liuligious,  the  di-oipla  of  the  left,  and 
Kems,  wlio  had  been  for  many  years,  the  first  wife  of  King  I’impatharu, 
was  the  disciple  of  the  right.  Oupalawana  belonge  I to  a distinguished  family 
of  Kupilapot  The  female  port  on  of  the  Tliauga  <«•  Assembly,  was  consti- 
tute 1 after  the  mole  of  the  Rahtna  'iliariputia  and  Maukn'au  were  res- 
pectively the  disciples  of  the  right  and  of  the  left.  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
Ualiauoes  of  the  left,  was  to  fan  I’.udha  on  certain  occasions,  and  render  to  him 
such  services,  as  were  compatible  with  her  sex.  The  order  of  Nuns  in  Bur- 
mah,  in  our  days,  has  fallen  very  low.  Instead  of  the  yellow  color,  they 
have  a lupted  the  white  one  for  t heir  dress,  which,  in  ether  respects,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Phonjjies.  Their  head  is  shaved.  They  are  to  be  soen  in 
tiie  neightiorhood  of  Pagolas,  and  in  the  struts,  going  about  to  beg  the  food 
required  for  t heir  ru Hint  -nauee  The  only  lane  convent  of  those  'Cuo*  which  i 
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went  to  sit  at  a certain  distance.  Ananda,  who  had  seen 
this  Rahaness  attending  assiduously  on  Budha’n  person, 
during  more  than  twenty  seasons,  was  surprised  at  seeing 
that,  without  any  apparent  reason,  she  had  been  desired 
On  that  occasion,  to  withdraw  to  a distance.  Phra,  read- 
ing in  the  6onl  of  Ananda  his  innermost  thoughts,  said  to 
him : Ananda,  X am  not  displeased  with  Oupalawana,  bat 
her  body  being  of  a yen'  large  size,  it  prevents  the  my- 
riads of  Nats,  that  have  come  from  10,000  worlds,  to  see 
and  contemplate  me  on  this  supreme  moment.  The  Nats 
can  see  through  the  bodies  of  tlie  generality  of  men,  but 
this  power  falls  short,  with  persons  much  advanced  in 
merits.  I therefore,  desired  her  to  remove  a little  far, 
that  the  Nats  might  not  be  angry  at  not  seeing  my  per- 
son. 

Ananda  put  a great  many  questions  to  Budha,  which 
are  related  at  full  length  in  the  Parinibana  Thoots. 

He  asked  him  among  other  topics,  how  the  Rahans 
were  to  behave  when  women  should  resort  to  their  mo- 
nasteries. 94  Ananda,  answered  Budha,  a Italian  desirous 

have  ever  met,  is  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawady,  about  five  mile* 
north  of  Tsagain.  It  contains  about  forty  or  fifty  inmates.  .Some  of  them 
belong  to  good  families,  and  reside  in  the  house  for  s few  years,  after  which 
they  return  into  their  home.  That  house  is  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  King,  who  supplies  the  Nuns  with  all  the  ner  -ssaries  of  life.  In  the  valley 
of  Tavoy,  a small  convent  also  lias  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  a beautiful  spot,  west  of  ths  river.  When  lie  went  to  see  it,  be 
was  surprised  to  meet  with  two  or  three  old  women,  habited  in  the  canoni- 
cal dress,  who  appeared  to  be  wretchedly  poor  and  slovenly  in  their  dress. 
The  house  was  in  ovory  respect  in  keeping  with  the  exterior  rppearance  of 
the  teonante,  The  Nuns  do  absolutely  no  work,  except  in  certain  localities 
where,  they  try  to  do  away  with  a portion  of  their  time,  in  clearing  the 
weeds  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  the  enclosure  of  some  famous  Pagoda. 
They  have  no  schools  to  teach  girls,  ths  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing. 
They  are,  on  this  bead,  greatly  behind  the  Budbist  monks  who  have  assum- 
ed upon  themselves  the  great  and  important  task  of  teaching  boys  m the 
towns  and  villages. 

94 — The  founder  of  Budhism  shows  himstlf  on  this  particular  subject  a 
consummate  moralist.  Ho  who  can  have  spoken  as  he  did  on  this  truly 
delicate  point,  must  have  been  deeply  versed  iu  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  frailties  and  weaknesses.  Bu- 
dha deairod  to  maintain  ths  members  of  the  assembly  in  a state  of  spotless 
purity.  To  attain  that  desirablo  object,  he  thinks  of  raising  the  strongest 
barrier  against  the  wildest  pa-sion  of  the  heart.  Xo  virtue,  in  his  opinion, 
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to  free  himself  from  the  sting  of  concupiscence  and  keep 
his  heart  firm  and  steady,  ought  to  have  his  door  shut, 

can  withstand  the  incessant  assaults  directed  adjust  it,  by  a da  Iv  and  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  persons  of  another  sex.  He  would  have,  if  possible, 
the  inmate  of  a cell  in  a monastery,  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  itself; 
he  knows  that  the  best  tactics  a^aiud.  such  an  enemy,  do  not  consist  in 
boldly  meeting  the  adversary,  but  rather  in  carefully  avoiding  encounter 
with  him,  nrinamveriiigiu  such  a way  as  to  keep  far  from  it.  Hence  idle  con- 
versations with  female  visitors,  arc  not  only  frohid  ien  in  a most  positive 
manner,  but  the  very  sight  of  women  is  to  he,  if  possible,  avoided.  When  duty 
shall  oblige  a liecluse  to  come  face  to  faca  with  the  enemy,  it  is  his  Imun- 
den  obligation  to  keep  at  as  great  a distance  from  female  \ isitors  as  practi- 
cable. The  subject  of  tho  conversation  ought  to  be  of  a purely  religious 
character  ; some  portions  of  the  law  may  bs  expounded  ; doubts  of  con- 
science may  be  proposed,  and  a solution  given  to  them,  &c,  &o.  On  such 
occasions,  tho  spiritual  adviser  is  never  to  be  left  alone,  but  ho  must  bo 
surrounded  by  some  of  bis  brethren  or  disciples,  at  all  times  very  minacious 
in  tho  monasteries. 

It  k not  without  interest  to  place  oneself  iu  the  centre  of  the  Illidhistic 
system,  and  examine  therefrom,  the  motives  that  have  induced  Itiidha  to 
enjoin  celibacy  on  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  enforce  it  w ith  the 
utmost  rigor,  by  all  tho  means  that  the  profotiiidcst  moralist  could  devise. 

The  philosophy  of  Budhistn  has  for  its  primary  object  to  load  man  into 
the  way  of  freeing  himself  from  the  influence  produced  upon  tho  soul  by 
exterior  objects,  through  the  medium  or  channel  of  the  senses.  That  in- 
fluence sets  iu  motion  the  various  passions  which  darken  the  intellect  and 
trouble  the  heart,  opposing  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  ac  piiremeut  ami 
intuition  of  truth,  and  to  the  progress  towards  the  state  of  cpiiescence,  so 
ardently  coveted  and  longed  for,  by  every  true  Budhiet.  No  one  is  ri|»  for 
the  state  of  Neibban,  as  long  as  lie  retains  affection  for  things  without  ^elf. 
The  last  and  greatest  effort  of  wisdom,  is  tho  emancipation  of  eel f,  from 
every  possible  influence  created  and  produce  1 by  objects  or  things  distinct 
from  self.  Concupiscence,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  implies,  is  that  dis- 
position of  the  soul  to  search  after,  long  for,  and  cleave  to,  things  placed 
without  self.  Such  a disposition  ia  diametrically  opposed  to  the  perfect 
independence  aimed  at,  by  a perfect  Budhist,  and  leads  to  results  the  very 
reverse  of  those  to  bo  arrived  at  : it  retains  man  iu  the  vortex  of  never  end- 
ing existences,  and  precludes  him  from  the  possibility  of  ever  reaching  the 
state  of  Neibban.  Concupiscence,  taken  in  a more  restricted  and  limite  i 
meaning,  signifying  the  propensity  to  ths  indulgence  of  sensual  pleasures, 
by  tho  union  of  sexes,  must  ever  prove  the  g reate  it  obstacle  in  the  way  lead- 
ing to  perfection,  inasmuch  as  it  fosters  in  men  the  strongest  affection  to 
external  objects. 

Budha  is  groat,  in  his  own  opinion,  because  he  has  conquered  all  passions, 
not  by  curbing  them  under  the  yoke  of  reason,  but  by  rooting  them  out  of 
his  very  lieiug.  When  he  wished  to  become  an  ascetic,  lie  practised,  at  first, 
self  renouncing,  not  merely  by  giving  up  riches,  palaces,  dignities  and  ho- 
nors, but  chiefly  and  principally  by  denying  to  himself  and  forever,  the  en- 
joyment of  sensual  pleasures.  A firm  and  unshaken  resolution  of  parting 
forever  with  his  wife,  concubines,  and  living  in  a perpetual  celibacy,  was 
considered  as  a preliminary  and  essential  step  for  entering  upon  the  course 
of  life  of  a sincere  searcher  after  truth  and  perfection.  During  the  six  years 
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oriel  never  look  at  the  women  coming  to  tlie  monastery 
or  standing  at  the  entrance  ; because,  through  the  eyes, 
concupiscence  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  and  shakes  its 
firmest  purposes.  But,  replied  Anauda,  what  is  to  be  • 
done  when  they  come  over  to  bring  food  to  the  inmates 
of  the  monastery  1 Anauda,  said  Budha,  iu  such  a case, 
no  conversation  is  to  take  place  with  them.  Much  safer 
and  better  it  would  be,  to  hold  conversation  with  a man, 
who,  sword  in  hand,  would  threaten  to  cut  off  our  head, 

lie  spent  in  solitude,  ho  laboured  with  unremitting  zeal  fur  securing,  to  the 
spiritual  principle,  an  uudispute  i control  over  tlie  material  one,  by  stilling 
the  vehemence  and  ardour  of  his  passions.  His  austerities  and  mortifica- 
tions during  that  long  period  had  no  other  object  but  that  of  weakening  at 
lirst,  and  finally  destroying  passions,  and,  in  particular,  concupiscence. 
When  lie  is  praised  in  tha  writings,  hois  much  extolled  for  lining  enmo 
out  from  the  net  of  passions.  11  is  victory  over  concupiscence  is  repeatedly 
alluded  to,  as  the  greatest  of  all  achievements.  The  master,  therefore,  hav- 
ing laid  such  stress  on  this  favorite  ami  important  n axiui,  could  not  lmt 
j> reach  and  enjoin  it.  to  all  his  future  imitators  and  disciples.  The  earliest 
lecords  of  Hudhisni  bear  testimony  to  the  paramount,  importance  attached 
to  the  practice  of  chastity.  It  has  ever  been  considered  as  an  essential  re- 
quirement in  all  those  that  have  desired  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  liudha, 
and  imitate  his  mode  of  life  N*o  qualification,  ever  so  great  and  shining, 
could  be  admitted  as  sulistitule  for  chastity.  Science,  talent,  zeal  and  fer- 
vor could  never  entitle  an  in  lividual  to  the  distinction  of  number  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  perfect,  without  haring  pr  viuunlv  given  up  the  gratification 
of  sensual  pleasures.  Independently  of  what  is  fat  ml  written  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Willi,  or  l»oolc  of  discipline,  the  opinion  of  the  Uudhist  public, 
is,  on  this  subject,  jwisitive,  universal  and  absolute,  lie  who  leaves  the 
condition  of  layman,  to  become  a religions,  must  live  in  a state  of  perfect 
continence.  An  infraction  of  the  regulations,  on  tiiis  point,  is  looked  upon 
with  horror  ami  iu  ligustiou  by  the  people  at  large.  The  guilty  individual 
js  inexorably  expelled  from  the  leligi  ms  house,  after  having  been  previous- 
ly stripped  of  hi-*  religious  dress  and  subjected  to  an  humiliating  degrada- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  members  of  the  community.  Nothng 
short  of  such  a severe  treatment  count  satisfy  a public  so  deeply  hurt  and 
offended  in  their  religious  feelings,  llowi-.it  that  the  practice  of  peifect 
continence  is  not  tuerc-ly  a desiucrutiim  iu  an  individual  consecrated  to  re- 
ligion, but  an  abso'utely  required  qualification,  which  con  never  be  equiva- 
lently supplied  by  any  other  moral  or  scientific  attainment  1 llow  is  if  that 
such  a notion  is  universally  adhered  to,  by  nations  noted  for  the  undoubted 
laxity  of  their  morals  ? Cun  a notion  so  generally  believed,  and  so  tena- 
ciously retained,  in  spite  of  its  direct  opposition  to  the  wildest  and  the 
dearest  passion  of  the  heart,  l>e  oxer  called  a prejudice  ( Is  it  jiossible  to 
trace  its  connection  with  some  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature  and  tlie 
most  refined  ideas  of  our  mind  ? To  n sujieific  id  mid  biased  observer,  many 
things  appear  contradictory  and  irreconcilable,  which  a serious,  acute  ami 
dispassionate  inquirer  after  truth,  readily  comprehends,  cn«ilv  connects  and 
accounts  for,  and  satisfactorily  ronciliat-  s .me  with  the  ulh  r. 
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or  with  a female  Biloo,  ready  to  devour  us,  the  moment 
vve  open  the  mouth  to  speak.  By  conversing  with  wo- 
men, one  becomes  acquainted  with  them  ; acquaintance 
begets  familiarity,  kindles  passion,  leads  to  the  loss  of 
virtue  and  precipitates  into  the  four  states  of  punish- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  most  prudent  not  to  have  any 
conversation  with  them.  AY  hat  is  to  be  done,  O lludlia, 
in  cases  when  women  come  to  the  monastery  to  hear  re- 
ligious instructions,  to  expose  their  doubts,  to  seek  for 
spiritual  advice,  to  learn  the  practice  of  religious  duties, 
and  render  becomingly  certain  services  to  the  Italians  ? 
Should  a Italian  be  silent  on  such  occasions,  they  will  ri- 
dicule him,  and  say : this  Italian  forsooth,  is  deaf,  or  too 
well  fed : he,  therefore,  cannot  speak.  Ananda,  replied 
Budha,  when,  on  such  occasion,  a Kalian  is  obliged  to 
speak,  let  him  consider  as  mothers,  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  his  mothers  ; as  elder  sisters,  those  who  ap- 
pear a little  older  than  he ; as  younger  sisters  or  chil- 
dren, those  that  are  younger  than  he.  Never,  O Ananda, 
forget  these  instructions. 

Ananda  inquired  from  Budha  what  ceremonies  were 
to  be  performed  on  his  mortal  remains,  after  his  demise. 
Ananda,  replied  Budha,  do  not  be  much  concerned  about 
what  shall  remain  of  me  after  mv  Xeibban  : but  be  ra- 
ther earnest  to  practice  the  works  that  lead  to  perfection. 
Be  not  over  solicitous  concerning  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
where  the  principle  of  change  is  ever  entire ; put  on 
those  inward  dispositions,  which  will  enable  you  to  reach 
the  undisturbed  rest  of  Xeibban.  There  are  many  among 
the  Princes,  Rich  men  and  Pounhas,  who  are  well  dis- 
posed towards  me,  and  who  will  gladly  perform  all  the 
usual  ceremonies,  on  my  remains.  They  will,  replied 
Ananda,  no  doubt  come  to  me,  and  ask  advice  as  to  the 
most  suitable  mode  of  arranging  every  thing  in  a becom- 
ing manner.  Ananda,  answered  Budha,  here  arc  the 
funeral  ceremonies  performed  after  the  death  of  a Tsckia- 
waday  King.  When  such  a monarch  is  dead,  they  wrap 
his  body  with  a new  fine  cloth  of  Kathicaritz,  surround  it 
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a\  ith  a thick  layer  of  the  whitest  cotton,  wrap  it  again 
with  a second  cloth  of  the  same  country,  place  over  it 
another  layer  of  cotton,  und  repeat  the  same  process  five 
hundred  times.  The  body  thus  prepared,  is  deposited  in  an 
open  coffin,  gilt  outside,  and  rubbed  inside  with  fragrant 
oil.  Another  coffin  also  gilt,  is  turned  over  it  as  a cover- 
ing. The  pile  is  made  of  sandal  and  other  odoriferous 
woods ; flowers,  perfumes,  and  scented  water  are  pro- 
fusely spread  over  it.  The  coffin  having  been  placed  on 
the  pile,  file  is  set  to  it.  Similar  ceremonies  shall  be 
performed  on  my  body  after  my  death.  On  the  spot 
where  four  roads  meet,  a dzedi  is  to  be  erected.  Who- 
ever shall  come  to  that  place,  and  make  offerings  of 
flags,  umbrellas,  flowers  and  perfumes,  shall  thereby  per- 
form an  act  of  religion,  and  give  a token  of  his  respect 
and  affection  for  my  person.  ' lie  shall  gain  many  me- 
rits, among  others  a complete  exemption  from  all  trou- 
bles and  disquietudes  during  a long  period.  Ananda, 
four  sorts  of  persons  are  deserving  of  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing dzedis  erected  after  their  death.  1,  the  Budha  who 


5)5.— It  is  curiou*  to  investigate  the  origin  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
worship  and  honor  paid  by  Budhists  to  Gaudanm,  to  las  relics,  to  his  sta- 
tues, as  well  as  to  ■>  oiiumcnts  erected  for  enshrining  and  sheltering  those  ob- 
jects of  devotion.  The  attempt  at  elucidating  this  point  is  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties. The  more  we  attentively  reflect  on  tho  inward  opemtirns  of  the 
soul,  in  all  that  relates  to  religion,  the  morn  wo  find  ourselves  puzzled,  and 
1 restituting  in  qualifying  and  selecting  the  appellation  most  befitting 
them. 

All  the  simple  terms  of  our  language  intended  to  express  all  sorts  of  aefs 
of  worship  and  adoration  J>aid  to  objects  partaking  of  a religious  nature, 
are  inadequate  to  represent  to  us,  by  sounds,  the  nature  of  the  inward 
workings  of  the  soul,  when  she  carries  on  n pious  intercourse  with  the  ob- 
ject of  l.vr  devotion.  'I  lie  terms  that  are  used,  merely  express  tons,  the 
exterior  acts  of  worship,  as  manifested  hy  peculiar  attitudes  of  the  body, 
which  vary  according  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  various  nations,  or  by 
singing,  making  offerings  or  other  Tisible  signs.  They  may  be,  in 
feet,  they  are.  used  with  equal  fitness,  all  over  the  world,  liv  the  worshipers 
of  the  true  God,  as  well  as  by  the  adorers  of  idols  The  difference  between 
the  true  and  false  worship  does  not  consist,  therefore,  in  tho  externals,  nor 
in  the  ceremonies  or  exterior  signs  that  m ike  impression  on  Uiu  ear  ami 
the  eve,  but  it  is  to  he  found  in  reality,  in  the  objects  that,  the  adorers  have 
in  view.  Here  lays  the  essential  difference  between  the  true  and  false  wor- 
ship. 
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possesses  the  infinite  science ; 2,  a semi-Budha ; 3,  a 
R&handa ; 4,  the  Tsekiawaday  King.  He  who  builds  a 

Thin  being  premised.  we  have  naturally  to  ask  : what  is  Gaudama,  the 
great  and  i rin<:i[>ai  object  of  wa  rship  to  all  Hud  his  ts  I Gaudama,  in  their 
opinion,  is  a wore  roan,  that  ha*  attained  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
principally  by  Ida  almost  infinite  science,  the  highest  point  of  perfection  a 
being  can  ever  reach,  l'he  tirat.  qualification  entitles  him  to  the  unbound- 
oil  admiration  of  bi*  followers:  it  inspires  them  with  expressions  the  best 
calcinated  to  eulogise  him.  and  represent  him  as  the  tirat  and  greatest  of 
aii  l siitigs.  Again,  Gaudama  is  represented  to  them,  full  of  benevolence 
and  cnni[MS>i.m  for  ail  Ix-ings,  whom  he  earnestly  wishes  to  deliver  from 
their  miseries,  and  help  them  to  obtain  that  state  in  which  they  come  for 
ever  to  a pci-fcct  rest  from  all  trims  migrations,  or  to  what  they  emphatical- 
ly call  tins  deliverance.  The  &c*ond  qualification  is  much  insisted  upon  by 
Hud  lusts,  and  from  it,  originate  those  feelings  of  love,  tendor  affection  for 
him  who  has  labored  s i much  for  enlightening  all  beings,  and  showing  to 
them  the  way  tin  t leads  to  the  deliverance.  Hudhists  on  this  subject  aro 
very  eloquent.  The  writer  has  ofien  admired  many  tine  thoughts,  and 
truly  rieautifwl  expressions,  met  in  some  writings  devoted  to  the  praises  of 
Budha. 

It  n ay  lie  asked  whether  the  followers  of  Gaudatna,  in  the  worship  they 
pay  tiie  a lthov  of  their  religion,  expect  any  aid  or  assistance  from  him. 
The  answer  is  an  cany  one.  Gaudama  to  them,  is  no  more.  His  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  this  world  or  of  his  religion,  has  absolutely  ceased 
with  his  existence,  lie  seen  no  one  : ho  hears  no  prayer  ; he  can  afford  no 
help  neither  here  on  earth,  nor  in  any  other  state  of  existence.  In  fact,  to 
the  liudhisti  there  is  no  providence,  and  conseipiently,  there  can  be  no 
l eal  prayer,  none  of  the  feelings  that  constitute  its  essence.  All  tho  wor- 
ship of  Uaudar.ia  may  tie  summed  up  in  a few  words  : he  is  admired  as  the 
greatest,  w.  »xst  ami  most  benevolent  of  all  beings;  he  is  praised,  eulogized 
as  much  as  language  can  express  ; he  is  tho  object  of  s tender  affection,  for 
the  good  ti  at  he  I as  done  N'o  idea  whatever  of  a supreme  being  is  to  bo 
mot  within  the  genuine  worship  paid  to  Gaudama,  by  bis  most  enthusiastic 
adherents,  it  cannot  he  denitxl  that  iu  practice  Hudhists  of  these  parts 
lietray  oft  n,  without  i>erceiviiig  if,  that  tiiey  have  some  vague  idea  about  a 
supreme  faring,  w ho  has  a eon t ruling  power  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  and 
the  destiny  of  man.  Hut  aucli  an  idea  does  not  cornu  from  their  religious 
oived  ; it  is  the  offspring  of  that  innate  sentiment  adherent  to  our  nature, 
as  is  maintained  by  some  philosophers  ; or  it  is  a remnant  of  a primitive 
tradition,  which  error  has  never  been  able  entirely  to  obliterate,  as  asserted 
by  others. 

The  worship  (Mtil  to  Budha.  does  not  extend  further  than  it  has  been 
aliox e stated,  since  it  is  always  placed  on  u footing  of  equality  with  the  one 
due  to  tho  law  and  to  the  assembly,  The.su  throe  pruciouj  thing!  areal 
ways  enumerated  together  ; no  distinction  is  made  between  them  : they  are 
equally  entitled  to  Lite  veneration  of  all  believers. 

Let  us  como  row  to  the  veneration  offered  to  the  statues  and  relics  of 
Gaudama  a-.d  to  the  religious  raonumenta,  called  dzedis.  In  the  foregoing 
pagrs  wo  liave  eoen  Budha  giving  to  two  brothers,  who  had  requested  him 
to  supplv  them  with  some  object  of  worship,  eight  hairs  of  his  head.  After 
his  death,  and  tlve  combustion  of  his  lx  sly,  the  remaining  bones  or  parts  of 
busies,  even  ibe  verr  ashes  and  charcoals  were  piously  eovefed  with. as 
JO 
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dzcdi  in  honor  of  Budha,  shall,  after  his  death,  migrate  to 
a place  of  rest  in  the  seats  of  Nats.  To  him  that  shall 

eagerness,  that  indicated  the  high  value  people  set  on  these  articles.  Ac- 
cording to  several  Budhist  authors.  Gaud  am  a previous  to  his  death  inti- 
mated to  hie  disciples  that  his  religion  was  to  last  live  thousand  years  ; 
that,  as  he  would  ho  no  longer  among  his  believers,  in  a visible  manner,  he 
wished  that  they  would  keep  up  his  statues,  as  bis  representatives,  and  pay 
to  them  the  same  honor  they  would  pay  to  hia  own  person.  Helving  upon 
this  positive  injunction,  the  Bndhist  looks  on  the  statues  of  Budha,  as  ob- 
jects destined  to  remind  him  of  Budha  : they  aro  the  visible  mementos  of 
Thru  who  is  infinitely  dear  to  his  attectiona  ; they  put  him,  by  their  variety 
of  sha|ies,  and  form,  in  remem  beraace  of  tho  priueipal  events  connected  with 
his  existence.  The  Princes  that  have  boen  most  remarkable  for  their  reli- 
gious zeal  and  piety,  such  as  Adzatathat  ami  Athoka,  were  anxious  to  mul- 
tiply the  statues  of  Budha,  and  the  religious  monuments,  to  nourish  into 
the  soul  of  all  the  faithful,  as  says  our  Burmese  author,  a feeling  of  tender 
affection,  of  lovely  disposition  for  tho  person  of  Budha  and  his  holy  religion 
The  relics*  being  art  icles  that  have  been  most  int  imately  connected  with 
Budba's  person,  they  aro  designed  to  act  on  the  religious  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple,even  more  powerfully  than  the  statues.  They  are  treasured  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  worshipped  with  tho  prefonndest  respect,  looked  npon  with  a 
roost  affectionate  regard.  No  earthly  treasure  can  be  compared  with  then*. 
As  Budba’s  sacred  person  is  more  valuable  in  their  eyes,  than  the  whole 
world,  bis  relic-*  pai take  of  that  invaluable  estimation.  It  becomes  evident 
that  the  statues  and  relies  aro  so  much  valued,  esteemed  and  worshipped, 
becauso  of  the  intimate  connection  they  have  with  the  persou  of  Budha.  and 
the  great  help  they  afford  in  keeping  alive  a religious  spirit  and  a tender  af- 
fection for  him. 

In  tho  worship  of  statues  and  reties,  superstition  has  had  its  sharo  too,  in 
giving  an  undue  extension  and  development  to  the  religious  eentiment. 
This  dovelopement  has  brought,  into  existence  the  boliof  in  prodigies  and 
miracles  worked  by  tho  virtue  of  tho  relies.  This  popular  error  has  always 
found  a powerful  support  am  ng  tho  ignornnt  masses  ; it  has  been  much 
propagated  by  that  inordinate  and  imttional  tendency  towards  all  that  » 
new  and  extraordinary.  Man  waut»  but  a pretext,  even  a very  futile  one,  to- 
give  credit  to  the  most  inorediblo  occurrences,  when  tlrey  have  a reference 
to  a deeply  cherished,  and,  as  it  were,  favor  ite  object.  But  in  no  way  do  we 
find  genuine  Budhisin  countenancing  such  spiritual  eccentrioities  or  extra- 
vagancies, which  have  their  origin  in  ignorance  and  an  inordinate  fondness 
of  the  marvelous. 

The  articles  of  worship  offeiod  to,  or  placed  before,  the  statues  of  Budha 
and  the  shrines  supposed  to  contain  s*  me  of  bis  relics,  are  few  and  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity.  They  cous  1st  in  flowers  arranged  in  tine  bouquets, 
in  flags  and  streamers  made  of  cloth,  sometimes  of  paper,  and  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  with  considerable  taste  and  skill.  There  are  to  be 
seen  also  small  wax  candies,  little  earthen  lamps,  and  sometimes  incense 
and  scented  wood,  which  aro  consumod  in  large  burners,  placed  oa  pedestals 
made  of  masonry.  The  worshippers  are  generally  in  a squatting  position, 
the  hack  resting  on  the  heels,  the  body  slightly  bending  forward,  the  joined 
Lands  raised  to  the  forehead.  Ordinarily  a string  of  flowers,  or  little  bits  of 
wood,  adorned  with  a small  paper  flag,  are  held  on  these  occasions.  On  the 
days  of  worship,  particularly  during  the  three  months  of  hint,  the  crowd  of 
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build  a dzedi  in  honor  of  a semi-Budha,  an  inferior  re- 
ward shall  be  awarded  in  a lower  seat  of  Nats,  and  a si- 
milar reward  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  erect  dzedia 
in  honor  of  llahandas  and  Tsexiawaday  Kings.  It  may 
be  asked  why  the  honor  of  a dzedi  is  conferred  on  a King 
who  lives  in  the  world,  enjoys  its  pleasures,  &c.,  whilst 
it  is  denied  to  a Rahau,  who  has  renounced  the  world  and 
practised  the  excellent  works.  Formerly,  in  Ceylon,  the 
dzedis  erected  in  honor  of  deceased  Rahans,  became  so 
numerous,  that  they  threatened  to  cover  the  superficies  of 
the  whole  country.  It  was  then  resolved  that  none 
should  be  built  for  Rahans,  though  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  deserve  such  distinction.  The  same  reason 
does  not  exist  for  a Tsekiawaday  King  who  is  alone  and 
appears  in  that  world  at  but  distant  intervals.  But  all 
the  Rahans  that  are  full  of  merits,  are  deserving,  after 
their  demise,  of  all  honors  except  that  of  a dzedi. 

When  Budha  had  finished  his  instruction,  Ananda 
thought  within  himself : Phra,  the  most  excellent  among 
all  beings,  has  just  taught  me  how  to  honor  dzedis  and 
other  religious  monunents  raised  to  the  glory  of  religion ; 
he  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  source  of  merits : he  has 
indicated  to  me  the  sure  wav  to  deal  with  women,  when 
they  resort  to  our  monasteries,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  preaching  of  the  law  and  finally  he  has 
declared  that  there  were  but  four  sorts  of  persons  de- 
people of  all  ago,  sex  and  conditions,  resorting  to  the  tuast  venerated  pagoda 
of  the  place,  is  truly  extraordinary.  Mon  and  women  of  a certain  age,  have 
in  their  hands,  a string  of  beads,  upon  which  they  repeat  the  formula  Anei- 
tsa,  Duka,  An&tta,  or  some  other. 

Since  the  Budhist  knows  that  his  Budha  is  uo  mom.  and  therefore,  can 
afford  him  no  assistance  whatever,  that  there  is  no  virtue  inherent  in  his 
relics  or  images,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  Providence,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
lor  the  seal  that  he  often  displays,  in  honoring  the  great  founder  of  his  re- 
ligion aud  all  that  has  a reference  to  him  To  account,  satisfactorily  for 
such  a moral  phenomenon,  wo  must  hear  in  mind  the  belief  that  ho  has  in 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  devotional  practices  he  performs.  Those  works 
nro  good  per  re ; they  give  rise,  power  and  energy  to  the  law  of  merits,  or 
to  tne  good  influence  which  will  procure  to  hiui  abundant  rewards  iu  future 
existences,  and  gradually  lea  l him  to  the  harbor  of  deliverance,  the  object 
of  his  most  ardent  wishes.  That  hope  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  feeder  of  hi* 
devotion. 
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serving  of  the  honor  of  a dzedi,  after  their  death.  From 
the  tenor  of  these  instructions,  I know  with  certainty 
that,  on  this  very  day,  Budha  is  to  enter  the  state  of 
Neibbau.  Unwilling  to  show  his  profound  affliction 
in  the  presence  of  his  illustrious  master,  he  retired 
into  the  hall  of  the  Malla  Princes,  close  by,  and  leaning 
on  the  door  bolt,  he  wept  bitterly  and  said : Alas ! the 
most  excellent  Budha  soon  shall  be  no  more.  By  what 
means  shall  I obtain  the  three  last  degrees  of  perfection  ? 
Who  shall  be  my  teacher  1 To  whom  shall  I henceforth 
bring  water  in  the  morning,  to  wash  the  face  1 Whose 
feet  shall  I have  to  wipe  dry  ? For  whom  shall  I prepare 
the  place  for  sitting,  and  the  couch  for  sleepiug  l Whose 
Patta  and  Tsiwaran  shall  I have  to  hold  ready,  and  to 
whom  shall  I render  the  ordinary  services  1 In  the  midst 
of  sobs  and  wailings,  he  was  giving  vent  to  his  deep  afflic- 
tion. 

It  was  not  long,  ere  Budha  not  observing  the  faithful 
Ananda  among  the  Rahans  said : My  dear  Rahans,  where  is 
Ananda?  Having  been  informed  of  all  that  was  taking  place, 
he  desired  a Rahan  to  go  and  call  Ananda.  The  message 
having  been  conveyed  rapidly  to  Ananda,  he  hastened  to 
come  back  into  the  presence  of  Budha,  whom  he  saluted  as 
usual,  and  then  took  his  seat.  Budha  addressing  him, 
said : O Ananda,  your  tears  and  lamentations  are  to  no 
purpose  ; do  not  give  yourself  up  to  disquietude ; cease 
to  shed  tears.  Have  1 not  previously  said  to  you  that  dis- 
tance or  death  must  separate  us  from  the  dearest  objects  ? 
In  the  body  there  is  a principle  which  causes  its  exis- 
tence and  its  preservation  as  long  as  the  opposite  princi- 
ple of  destruction  does  not  prevail.  It  is  true  you  have 
ministered  unto  me,  for  many  years,  with  till  your 
strength  and  the  most  perfect  devotedness.  But  you 
shall  reap  the  reward  due  for  so  many  good  offices.  Ap- 
ply yourself  to  the  exercise  of  Kamatan,  and  soon  you 
Bhall  be  freed  from  the  world  of  passions,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  mutability. 

Addressing  then,  with  a gentle  voice,  all  the  Rahans  pre- 
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sent,  Budlta  began  to  praise  Auanda,  saying : Beloved 
Rahaus,  Auanda 96  has  been  during  many  years  my  faith- 

96 — On  a former  occasion  Budlia  had  raised  his  voice  to  bestow  praises 
on  the  memory  of  the  great  Thariputra,  whose  relics  he  was  holding  on  the 
jialm  of  one  of  his  hands,  in  the  prcseuce  of  the  assembled  Italians.  Now,  a 
short  tiruo  before  tc  yields  up  the  ghost,  lie  summons  all  his  strength,  and 
at  great  length,  passes  the  highest  encomium  on  hi*  amiable  and  ever  de- 
voted attendant,  the  truly  kiuu  hearted  A tiiinda.  These  are  the  only  two 
instances  mentioned  in  this  compilation,  when  Itudha  has  condescended  to 
eulogize  the  great  vii tues  and  eminent  merits  of  two  disciples.  In  Thari- 
putra,  Budlia  oitolled  the  trausccndant  mental  attainments,  the  heroic 
achievements  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  fervor  ami  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  religion,  which  had  ever  distinguished  the  illustrious  friend  of  Man* 
kalan.  In  Annmla  the  searching  and  keen  eye  of  LSudlia  discovered  excel- 
lencies of  a less  shiniug  and  bright  hue,  hut  iu  point  of  sterling  worth,  se- 
cond to  none.  Auanda  is  a matchless  pattern  of  gentleness,  amiability,  de- 
votedness and  placid  religious  zeal.  He  loves  all  his  brethren,  and  he  is,  in 
return,  beloved  by  them  all.  ilia  superior  gooduess  of  heart  and  placidity 
of  temper  secure  to  him  an  almost  undisputed  precedence  over  the  other 
members  of  the  assembly.  Tearing  the  veil  that  conceals  fumrity  from  our 
eager  regards,  Budhs  foretells  the  future  conquests  to  be  made  by  the  mild 
and  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  ever  dearly  beloved  disciple.  The  far  spread 
fame  of  Auanda  shall,  iu  days  to  come,  attract  crowds  of  visitors,  eager  to 
see  and  hear  him.  The  sight  of  his  graceful,  and  lovely  appearance,  shall 
rivet  on  Ins  person,  the  attention  and  affection  of  all.  Enraptured  at  the 
flow  of  this  tender,  touching  mid  heart  moving  eloquence,  visitors  shall 
eagerly  listen  to  him  ; thov  will  experience  sadness  only  when  his  silence 
shall  deprive  them  of  that  food,  their  mind  and  heart  were  feasting  on. 

The  eulogiiun  of  Aiiaudu  by  Bud  ha  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
passages  of  the  Legend.  Divested  of  its  original  beauties,  by  having  passed 
through  several  translations,  it  retains,  however,  something  th  t charms 
and  pleases.  The  reader  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  similar  sjiouimens, 
found  here  aud  there,  in  the  earliest  records  of  antiquity. 

In  the  instructions  that  Auanda  is  to  give  to  laymen,  it  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious to  see  Budlia  distinctly  stating  that  Ananda  will  exhort  the  jicople  to 
make  offerings  both  to  Rihaus  and  to  Pounhas,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  and  to  the  Brahmins.  Erom  this  passage,  it  becomes 
evident,  that  in  the  days  of  our  Budlia,  the  two  sects  that  were  subsequent- 
ly to  struggle,  during  many  ages  for  superiority  over  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
subsisted  free  from  inimical  feelings  towards  each  other.  It  might  lie  said 
that  no  line  of  seperation  kept  them  apart,  indicating  or  pointing  out  their 
respective  limits.  The  wide  gap  that  was,  during  succeeding  centuries,  to 
intervene  between  those  two  great  religious  sects,  was,  not  perceptibly  felt. 
The  levelling  results  of  Budbisin  had  not  y-et  awakened  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  pioua  Brahmins.  Budhists  and  Brahininiats  lived  on  friendly  terms 
and  looked  upon  each  other  as  brethren.  The  discrepancies  in  the  reflec- 
tive creeds,  were  regarded  with  indifference,  as  involving  only  philosophical 
subtleties,  well  suited  to  afford  occupation  to  ideologists,  aud  give  to  disputants 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  abilities  iu  arguing,  reasoning  and  defin- 
ing. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  conduct  of  Budha  was  regu- 
lated by  a well  calculated  policy,  intended  to  calm  the  suspicious  scruples 
of  bis  ojipoueuts,  or  whether  he  was  actuated  by  plain  and  straightforward 
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ful  ami  devoted  attendant.  lie  has  served  him  who  is 
worthy  to  rercive  all  offerings,  and  is,  moreover,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world.  Ananda  is  a true  sage  ; he  is  well  versed  in  all 
that  relates  to  my  person  ; he  can  show  to  the  male  Ita- 
lians and  female  Italians,  as  well  as  to  the  crowds,  the 
time,  the  moment  and  the  place  to  approach  my  person, 
and  pay  the  honors  due  to  me.  Ananda  is  graceful  and 
full  of  amiability  amidst  all  other  Itahans.  lie  has  heard 
and  seen  much  ; he  shines  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly. 
Itahans  will  come  from  a distance  on  hearing  all  that  is 
said  of  liis  graces,  to  see  and  admire  him  ; and  all  will 
agree  in  saying  that  what  they  observe,  surpasses  all  that 
they  had  heard.  Ananda  will  make  enquiries  regarding 
their  health  ; they,  on  hearing  his  words,  will  be  filled 
with  joy.  He  will  then  keep  silent,  and  they  will  retire 
with  an  increased  desire  to  listen  to  him.  lie  will  say 
to  the  female  Itahans  that  will  come  to  see  him  : Sisters, 
observe  the  eight  precepts.  On  hearing  Ananda,  they 
will  be  exceedingly  glad.  lie  will  then  remain  silent, 
and  his  silence  will  grieve  them.  The  laymen  and  lay- 
women,  on  hearing  all  that  is  said  of  Ananda,  shall  come 
to  contemplate  him.  He  will  say  to  them : Adhere  to 
the  three  precious  things ; observe  the  five  great  com- 
mands ; keep  the  four  days  of  worship  of  each  month ; 
pay  honor  and  respect  to  your  father  and  mother ; feed 
the  Italians  and  Pounhas  that  observe  strictly  the  law. 
They  will  all  be  delighted  at  hearing  his  instructions. 
His  silence  will  leave  them  earnestly  wishing  to  hear 
something  else  from  him.  Beloved  Itahans,  Ananda 
much  resembles  a Tsekiawaday  King.  Like  him,  he  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  amiable  and  lovely : He  can  fly 
through  the  air : He  can  teach  the  people,  and  justly  ad- 
minister the  law. 

When  Budha  had  finished  his  discourse,  Ananda  said : 

IH'incipUs.  It  is  probable  that,  at  that  time,  many  lirahmius  followed  a 
mode  of  life,  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  disciples  of  Eudba  ; they  were, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  same  honors  and  support,  — 
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O illustrious  Budha,  it  is  not  becoming  your  dignity,  that 
you  should  go  to  Neibban  near  such  a small  city,  and  in 
a place  almost  surrounded  by  forests.  We  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  countries  of  Tsampa,  Thawat- 
tie,  Thakila  and  Baranathee.  The  Kings,  Pounhas,  No- 
blemen and  people  of  those  countries,  are  full  of  love  and 
reverence  for  your  person.  They  could  render  greater 
honors  to  your  mortal  remains.  Ananda,  replied  Budha, 
do  not  call  the  country  of  Koutheinaron,  a small 
country.  I have  on  former  occasions  often  been  to  this 
place  and  extolled  its  riches  and  crowded  population. 
This  is  the  place  where  it  is  most  becoming  I should  en- 
ter into  the  state  of  Neibban.  Go  now  to  the  city,  and 
inform  the  Malla  Princes  that,  to-morrow  morning,  at  the 
break  of  the  day,  the  most  excellent  Budha  shall  go  to 
Neibban.  Let  them  have  not  to  complain,  hereafter,  that 
they  have  not  received  a timely  information  of  this  event, 
nor  say  that  they  had  not  had  a last  opportunity  to  come 
and  see  me.  Ananda,  putting  on  his  dress  and  carrying 
his  patta,  went  alone  to  the  city.  At  that  moment  the 
Princes  were  assembled  in  the  hall  to  deliberate  upon 
some  important  affair.  As  soon  as  the  message  was  de- 
livered, the  Princes,  with  their  wives,  their  sons  and 
daughters  began  to  cry  aloud : Alas!  the  most  excellent  Bu- 
dha is  too  soon  going  to  Neibban.  Some  appeared  with 
dishevelled  hair ; some  lifted  their  hands  to  their  fore- 
heads ; some  crying  out,  and  wailing,  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  rolling  and  tossing  about,  as  persons  whose 
hands  and  feet  had  been  cut  off.  They  all  set  out  in 
haste,  with  Ananda  at  their  head,  towards  the  place 
where  Budha  was  lying  on  his  couch.  All  of  them  were 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  Budha  and  paid  their  res- 
pects to  him. 

In  the  city  of  Koutheinaron  lived  a certain  personage 
holding  heretical  opinions. 97  llis  name  was  Thoubat,  a 

97. — Budha  had  so  much  at  heart  tho  conversion  of  tho  heretic  Thoubat, 
that  the  earnest  desire  of  performing  this  groat  and  meritorious  action,  was 
one  of  the  three  motives  that  induced  him  to  select  the  comparatively  in- 
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Pouiiha  of  the  Ouileitsa  race,  who  wore  a white  dress. 
His  mind,  hitherto  uncertain  and  unfixed,  hesitated  be- 

significant  city  of  Kontheinaron,  for  the  last  stage  of  his  existence. 
Particulars  regarding  that  personage  would  prove  interesting,  (localise  ha  iw 
the  last  convert  Uudha  made.  From  what  has  ljcen  alliuled  to,  in  some 
liudhistio  writings,  regarding  Tit  nleit,  it  is  certain  that  ho  was  of 
tiie  caste  of  Pouunas  or  Brahmins.  He  had  studied  in  some  of  the  numer- 
ous schools  of  philosophy,  at  that  time  so  common  in  India.  From  his 
way  of  addressing  Uudha.  there  is  no  doubt  but  lie  was  acquainted  with 
the  princijial  theories,  upheld  by  the  moat  renowned  masters  in  those  days. 
It  is  related  of  Thoulia'.,  that  during  former  existences,  he  was  tilling  a field 
with  one  of  his  brothers,  when  some  Kalians  happened  to  pass  by.  Hta 
brother  gave  abundant  alms  to  tho  holy  personages,  whilst  Thoubat  showed 
lees  liberal  dispositions.  When,  then,  lludha appeared,  the  law  was  announ- 
ced to  the  generous  donor  and  in  company  with  eighteen  Koiules  of  Brah- 
mas. he  obtained  the  state'  of  Thautapan.  Tho  rather  parsimonious  Thou- 
bat, obtained  the  favor  of  conversion  at  tho  eleventh  hour.  He  must  hr. to, 
however,  subsequently  atoned  for  tiiis  offence,  as  bis  dispositions  seam  to 
have  been  of  the  highest  order,  when  ho  c.tmc  into  Rudlta  » presence.  In  a 
few  hours  he  had  goue  over  tho  four  wavs  touting  to  perfection,  and  had  be- 
come a Itahauda. 

In  the  days  of  Rudha,  tiie  philosophical  schools  of  India  seem  to  hava 
had  six  eminent  teachers,  whose  doctrines  exhibited  on  some  points  a con- 
siderable vaiiauce.  Reading  a bonk  of  religion*  controversy  tritween  a 
Christian  ana  a Hudhist,  compose!  more  than  a him  Ired  years  ago,  by  a 
Catholic  priest  at  Ava,  the  writer  has  bad  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
faint  outline  of  the  leading  tenets  upheld  by  the  six  teachers,  so  often  al- 
luded to,  in  this  compilation.  One  of  them  maintained  tiie  existence  and 
agency  of  numberless  genii,  who  at.  their  will,  could  favor  mau  with  fortune 
and  every  possible  temporal  benefits,  as  well  as  visit  him  with  their  dis- 
pleasure, by  depriving  him  of  all  happiness,  and  heaping  misery  and  all 
sorts  of  calamities  over  his  h ‘a  1.  Ucuiolatry  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence flowing  from  such  a principle.  A second  teacher  domed  at  once  the 
dogma  of  metempsychosis,  and  maintained  that  every  being  had  the  in- 
nate power  of  reproducing  by  way  of  generation,  &c  , another  lieiug  of  simi- 
lar nature.  A third  one  had  singular  notions  regarding  tiie  nature  of  man. 
lie  said  that  he  had  bis  beginning  in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  oud  that 
death  was  the  end  ami  destruction  of  his  being : such  a destruction  he  call- 
oj  Neibban.  A fourth  teacher  taught  tlmt  all  beings  had  neither  l>eginuiiig 
nor  end,  and  that  there  existed  no  influence  of  good  and  bad  deeds.  A fifth 
doctor  defined  Neibban,  a long  life,  like  that  of  Nats  and  Brahmas.  He  saw 
no  harm  in  the  killing  of  animals,  and  he  asserted  the  existence  of  a state 
of  reward  and  punishment.  The  last  teacher  boldly  asserted  the  existeuco 
of  a Supreme  lieiug,  creator  of  all  that  exists,  and  alone  worthy  of  receiving 
adorations. 

Thoubat’s  mind  was  rather  perplexed  by  so  many  contradictory  and  op- 
posite opinions  and  doctrines.  He  had  lived,  it  appears,  in  a state  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  fluctuating,  as  it  were,  lietwoen  conflicting  theories  which 
could  not  curry  conviction  to  his  soul  lie  had  heard  of  ltudha  mid  wished 
to  see  him,  hoping  that  perhaps  ho  might  fall  in,  with  the  truth  he  was  so 
ardently  panting  after.  With  these  dispositions,  he  came  to  the  spot  where 
Hudhs  was  lying  on  hi-  eonch,  iu  the  hope  of  easing  his  mind  from  the 
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tween  the  belief  in  Budha’s  doctrines  and  his  former  opi- 
nions. Having  been  informed  that  there  was  a Biidha  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  was  soon  to  go  to  Neibban» 
he  desired  to  see  him,  and,  ill  his  conversation,  to  clear 
up  his  doubts  His  age  was  not  great,  but  he  enjoyed 
such  a renown  for  leaMing  that  he  was  called  the  master 
of  roasters.  Th'oUbat  went,  at  first,  to  Artanda,  stated  to 
him  that  he  felt  irresistibly  a strong  attachment  to,  and  A 
-sincere  affection  for,  the  great  Budha,  that  his  mind  was 
preyed  upon  by  doubts  and  uncertainties,  And  that  be 
hoped  a short  conversation  with  the  great  Gaudama; 
Would  relieve  his  mind  from  its  present  painful  situation-. 
Ananda,  fearing  that  such  a conversation  might  be  much 

etate  of  doulit,  an<l  fixing  it  in  truth.  Like  a man  of  commit  mate  abilities 
in  the  wav  of  arguing  and  at  onoo  convincing  hia  adversary,  Budbasets  asidb 
all  that  was  put  forward  by  his  antagonist,  and  coming  at  once  td  the  pointy 
preaches  to  him  the  true  doctrine.  At)  light  dispel#  darkness,  sd  truth  dis- 
perses the  mist  of  errors.  Tboubat  seeing  truth,  at  Onod  embraced  it,  glad- 
ly ridding  himself  from  Urn  burthen  of  errors  that  bad  hitherto  weighed 
down  bis  soul.  All  his  doubts  vanished  away,  and  lie  found  himself,  on  a 
Sudden,  safely  anchored  in  the  calm  and  never  agitated  harbdur  of  perfect 
truth. 

Next  to  the  conversion  of  Tbonbat.,  follows  an  interesting  instruction  de- 
livered to  Anauda  and  the  assembled  Kalians.  Hero  Budha  displays  the 
Superiority  Cf  his  lofty  mirnl  Clinging  to  the  principles  Of  abstract  truth,  hd 
has  no  isgard  fo'r  persons  or  tilings  This  material  we  rid,  man  included, 
is,  iu  his  opinion,  a mere  illusion,  exhibiting  nothing  real,  but  only  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  changes,  which  exclude  the  idea  of  inimitable 
fixity.  He  apparently  h*s  no  wish  to  infuse  consolation  into  the  afflicted 
soul’s  of  his  disciples.  He  supposes  that  being  all  initiated  in  tho  know- 
ledge of  truth,  and  having  entered  in  the  ways  01  perfection,  they  must 
know  that  the  person  of  a PAidha  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  mutability,  and, 
therefore,  to  destruction  or  to  death  He  says  plainly  to  them  that  his  ab- 
sence from  among  them,  is  a circumstance  scarcely  wOith  noticing  : by  his 
doctrines  contained  ili  the  Ahidama,  the  Thddts  and  the  Wini,  he  will  ever 
li«  presen  t among  them.  In  these  sacred  writings,  they  will  possess  some- 
thing more  valuable  than  bis  material  being:  they  ni  l have  And  enjoy  the 
truth  that  was  in  him,  and  that  lie  has  communicated  to  them  by  liis  oral 
•instructions.  He  earhestiv  invites  them  to  lay  stiess  only  on  that  doctriuA 
they  have  received  from  him. 

1 1 i«  hardly  necessary  to  notice  a seriolls  Anachronism  mAdc  by  the  un- 
skilful compiler  of  this  legend,  On  this  occasion.  Wo  know  that  Budha 
wrote  nothing,  and  that  the  cbinpilutirtn  of  his  doctrines,  nud  its  division 
in  three  distinct  portions,  has  lieen  the  work  of  tho  throe  greAt  councils 
held  after  Uaudama’s  death  or  N’eibban.  How  could  the  dying  .originator 
tof  Budbism  speak  of  comjnlatious  of  his  doctrines,  Which  were'  not,  s - yot* 
existing  1 
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protracted,  refused  to  admit  Thoubat  into  the  presence 
df  Budha,  representing  his  extreme  weakness  and  inabi- 
lity to  spdak  much.  Thoubat  made  several  instances, 
but  with  no  better  success.  Ananda  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal to  introduce  him.  Budha  hearing  some  noise,  en- 
quired from  Ananda  what  was  the  cause  of  the  noise  he 
heard.  Ananda  related  to  him  all  that  had  taken  place . 
between  him  and  Thoubat.  Allow  him  to  come,  said 
Budha,  I wish  to  hear  him.  Soon  he.  shall  be  enlighten* 
ed  and  convinced.  I have  Come  to  this  spot,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preaching  to  him  the  most  perfect  law.  Anan- 
da returned  to- Thoubat  and  said  to  him : the  most  excel* 
lent  Budha  desires  to  see  you;  Thoubat,  full  of  joy,  ar- 
rived in  the  presence  of  Budha,  saluted  him,  and,  sitting 
at  a becoming  distance,  said  to  him;  Do  the  six  celebrat- 
ed teachers,  who  are  always  attended  by  a great  number 
of  disciples,  who  are  famous  amidst  other  doctors,  know  all 
laws  ? Are  there  some  laws  they  are  unacquainted  with  1 
or  do  they  teach  some  doctrines  which  they  but  partially 
understand?  Budha,  having  gently  reminded  Thoubat 
that  such  questions  were  not  suitable  and  unprofitable,' 
said : O Thoiibat,  I will  preach  to  you  the  law ; listen  with 
attention  to  my  words,  and  treasure  them  in  your  heart. 
No  heretic  has  ever  kttowir  the  right  ways  that  lead  to  per- 
fection, and,  in  t£ie  religion  ofbefctics.no  one  can  obtain  the 
state  of  Thautapan;  and  become  a Rahanda.  But  in  my 
religion,  there  arc  found  persons  that  have  become  Thau- 
tapan, Anagam,  &c.,  and  finally  Rahandas.  Except  in 
njy  religion,  the  twelve  great  disciples  who  practise  th<? 
highest  virtues,  and  stir  up  the  world,  to  free  it  from  its 
state  of  indifference,  arc  not  to  be  met  with.  They  arC 
not  to  be  found  among  heretics.  O Thoubat,  from  the 
age  of  twenty  nine  years,  up  to  this  moment,  I have 
striven  to  obtain  the  sdpTfemS  and  perfect  science,  and  I 
have  spent  to  that  end,  fifty-.one  years,  following  the  ways 
of  Ariahs,  that  lead  to  Ncibban.  On  hearing  these 
words,  Thoubat,  overwhelmed  with  joy,  endeavoured,  by 
several  similitudes,  to  express  to  his  great  instructor,  the 
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pleasure  he  had  derived  from  his  preaching.  O most  il- 
lustrious Budha,  added  he,  .now  I believe  in  you,  and  ad- 
•here  to  all  your  doctrines  ; i wish  to  become  a Rahan. 
But  it  is  a custom  with  you,  not  to  admit  to  the  dignity  of 
Rahan,  an  heretic  who  is  newly  converted,  but  after  a 
four  month’s  probation.  I wish  to  remain  during  that 
period  as  a probationer,  and  beg  afterwards  to  be  admit- 
ted among  the  Rahans.  Budha,  who  knew  the  fervour 
of  the  new  convert,  desired  to  dispense  in  bis  case  with 
,the  four  mouth’s  probation.  He  called  Ananda  and  com- 
manded him  to  admit  Thoubat  to  the  dignity  of  Rahan. 
Ananda  forthwith  led  Thoubat  into  a becoming  place, 
poured  water  over  his  head,  whilst  repeating. certain  for- 
mulas of  prayers,  shaved  his  head  and  beard,  put  on  him 
the  tsiwaran,  and  taught  him  to  repeat  the  formulas 
whereby  he  professed  to  take  refuge  in  Budha,  the  Law 
and  the  Assembly.  When  this  was  done,  Thoubat  was 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  Phra,  who  desired  he 
should  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Patzin,  and  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  Kamatan.  Thoubat  went 
into  the  garden,  walked  for  a while,  and  soon  learnt  the 
forty  Kamatans.  He  was  the  last  convert  Budha  made, 
.before  he  entered  the  state  of  Neibban. 

Budha  calling  Ananda  and  all  the  Rahans,  said  to 
them  : when  I shall  have  disappeared  fjrom  the  state  of 
existence,  and  be  no  longer  with  you,  do  not  believe  that 
the  Budha  has  left  you  and  ceased  to  dwell  among  you. 
You  have  the  Thoots  and  Abitlama  which  to  you  I have 
preached : you  have  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the 
Wipi.  The  law,  contained  in  those  sacred  instructions, 
shall  be,  after  my  demise,  your  teacher.  By  the  means 
of  the  doctrines  which  I have  delivered  to  you,  I wil} 
continue  to  remain  amongst  you.  Do  not,  therefore, 
think  or  believe  that  the  Budha  has  disappeared  or  is  no 
more  with  you. 

A little  while  after,  Budha,  addressing  the  Rahans, 
gave  them  some  instructions  regarding  the  attention  and 
respect  the  Rahans  were  to  pay  to  each  other.  As  long 
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said  he,  as  I have  been  with  you,  you  have  called  one 
(mother  by  the  name  of  Awoothau ; but  after  my  demise, 
you  will  no  more  make  use  of  such  a title.  Let  those 
who  are  more  advanced  in  dignity  and  in  years  of  profes- 
sion, call  those  that  are  their  inferiors,  by  their  names, 
that  of  their  family,  or  some  other  suitable  appellation : 
let  the  inferiors  give  to  their  superiors  the  title  of  Bante. 
Anandn,  let  a Rahan  Hanna  he  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Brahma.  But  what  is  this  punishment  ? replied 
Ananda,  The  Rahan  Hauna  is  indiscreet  in  his  speech ; 
lie  says  indiscriminately  all  that  comes  to  his  head.  Let 
the  other  Rahans  avoid  speaking  with  him  or  even  re- 
buking him,  This  is  the  punishment  of  Brahma, 

Addressing  again  all  the  assembled  Rahans,  Budha  said 
to  them  my  beloved  Bickus,  if  among  you  there  be  one 

9H. — Btidha’s  zeal  ie  not  chillefl  iu  the  leant  by  the  cold  of  approaching 
death.  His  boundless  knowledge  enabled  him  at  a glance  to  obtain  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  inward  dispositions  of  his  disciples’ 
urinds.  If.  therefore,  he  asked  them  three  successive  times,  whether  they 
entertained  doubts  on  somo  doctrinal  points,  it  was  not  to  satisfy  himself 
that  their  faith  was  firm  and  unshaken.  He  wished  to  make  them  cou- 
Xeions  of  a fact  which  wus  felt  and  clearly  understood  by  every  one  in  parti- 
cular, but  was  not  as  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  universality  of  his  disci- 
ples. Every  individual  ii)  particular  was  well  aware  of  the  unwavering  di.v 
positions  of  his  mind  respecting  liudha's  teachings,  but  no  one  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  all  his  brethren  had  the  same  firmness 
of  belief.  On  this  solemn  occasion,  they  witnessed  the  most  comforting 
Bight  of  s perfect  unity  of  faith,  in  all  the  members  of  the  assembly.  Bu- 
dha revealed  then  one  great  truth  which  no  one,  but  himself,  could  be  ac- 
quainted with.  A true  Italian,  says  he,  has  entered  at  last  in  the  first  way 
that  leads  to  perfection — lie  is,  therefore,  no  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
traveriug  in  his  belief  : lie  knows  enough  of  truth  to  adhere  firmly  to  it, 
And  is  enabled  to  prosecute  safely  his  researches  after  what  is  still  unknown 
to  him.  Every  member  of  the  assembly  is  a true  believer,  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  is  trito,  but  at  least,  he  is  conscious 
of  his  being  in  the  right  way.  On  this  subject,  no  doubt  subsists  in  his 
tnind  ; be  adheres  to  Budha  and  his  doctrines,  as  to  the  centre  of  truth, 
and  never  thinks  for  a momeut  to  question  the  voracity  of  his  doctor,  or  to 
pall  iu  doubt  auy  portion  of  his  instructions. 

The  last  words  of  Budha  to  the  assembled  Bickus,  are  designed  to  remind 
them  of  the  great  and  vit.il  principle  he  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  during  the  forty-five  years  of  his  preaching,  viz  : that  change  and 
mutability  are  acting  upon  all  that  exists,  and  are  inherent  in  all  parts  of  na- 
ture. This  world,  therefore,  offering  but  an  endless  vicisisitude  of  forms, 
that  appear  and  disappear,  has  no  real  existence.  It  is  an  illusion  from  lie- 
giauing  to  end.  As  long  as  man  remains  tied  up,  if  thm  expression  may 
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that  has  any  doubt  respecting  Budha,  the  Law, the  Assem- 
bly, the  ways  of  perfections  and  the  practice  of  virtues,  let 
him  come  forward  and  make  known  his  doubts,  that  I 
may  clear  them  up.  The  Rahans  remained  all  silent.  The 
same  question  was  three  times  repeated,  and  three  timet 
the  Rahans  continued  silent  Then  he  added : my  beloved 
Bickus,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  my  memory,  commu- 
nicate your  dispositions  towards  my  person  and  doctrines, 
to  the  other  Rahans  whom  you  shall,  hereafter,  meet  with. 

be  made  use  of,  to  nature,  he  is  carried  away  by  the  ever  acting  principle  of 
ohango  : no  where  can  he  find  any  rest  or  fixity  ; he  quits  one  existence  to 
pass  into  another;  he  leaves  one  form  b>  assume  a different  one.  What 
happens  to  man,  befalls  all  other  parts  of  nature.  From  this  notion,  Bu- 
dha infers  that  there  is  nothing  existing  but  name  and  form.  There  i*  no 
substance  in  nature,  and  therefore,  no  reality,  Bo  much  stress  was  laid  by 
Budha  on  this  capital  principle,  that  he  bequeathed  it,  as  his  lost  Will,  to 
his  disciple*  ; he  wished  that  they  would  ever  bear  in  their  minds,  and  re* 
member  that  he  came  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  tho, 
yougldy  acquainted  with  it.  From  this  cardinal  point,  he  inferred  the 
chief  conclusions  that  form  his  religious  system,  viz  ; Metempsychosis,  the 
contempt  of  the  world  and  Neibban.  ily  the  law  of  endless  changes,  man 
>B  hurried  from  one  state  into  another,  or  from  one  form  of  being,  into  ano- 
ther form.  Where  is  the  wise  man  that  could  love  a world,  or  an  existence 
therein,  when  he  finds  no  substance,  no  reality  in  it  1 Is  he  not  induced  os 
rather  compelled  to  search  after  a state  in  which  he  can  find  fixity,  reality 
and  truth,  or  at  least  an  exemption  from  the  harassing  condition  of  perpe- 
tual migration  from  oue  state,  into  another  1 

The  reader  who  has  been  almost  born  with,  and  educated  in,  Theistio  no, 
tions,  and  who  sees  in  the  world  nothing  but  what  has  been  created  by  • 
supreme  and  all  wise  Being,  i*  at  at  loss  to  understand  how  a grave  phito, 
sopher,  as  undoubtedly  Budha  was,  gifted  with  great  powers  for  observing, 
arguing,  discussing  and  inferring  conclusions,  could  have  fallen  into  errors 
B o glaring  and  so  contrary  to  lua  reason.  That  we  might  properly  appro, 
oiate  the  efforts  of  sqch  a genius,  ami  have  some  correct  ideas  about  his 
process  of  arguin/,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  supplied  tq 
us  by  revelation,  and  descend  to  the  level  occupied  by  the  founder  of  Bu« 
4histn.  Unacquainted  with  a first  cause,  or  with  the  existence  of  a Sq, 
prime  Being,  he  studies  nature  as  he  finds  it.  What  does  he  see  in  it  1 Per, 
potuat  changes,  endless  vicissitudes.  The  form  that  he  perceives  to-day 
has  undergone  some  change  on  the  following  day.  Every  thing  about  bin}, 
grows,  reaches  u certain  point  nnd  then  fall*  into  decay.  He  finds  nothing 
that  stands  always  in  the  same  condition.  Hence  he  proclaims  the  great 
law  of  mutability  pervading  all  nature,  and  concludes  that  all  that  we  feel, 
see  or  hear,  is  illusion  and  deception,  -lc.,  Ac.,  deprived  of  all  reality,  fixity 
Bud  substance.  His  philosophical  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  such  a d.sco> 
very.  He  {rants  after  truth  aud  reality  which  are  not  to  be  found  herq, 
lie  feels  that  he  must  disentanglo  himself  from  the  condition  of  illusion 
and  deception.  But  where  is  to  be  found  reality,  and  fixity  ! Beyond  al| 
{that  exists,  in  Neibban. 
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The  Rahans  still  remained  silent.  Ananda  then  said  to 
Budha : O most  exalted  Budha,  is  it  not  truly  surprising 
.that  among  so  many,  not  one  could  be  found  entertaining 
any  doubt  respecting  your  doctrine,  but  all  should  feel  so 
strong  an  attachment  to  it  ? Ananda,  replied  Budha,  I 
knew  well  that  doubt  and  false  doctrine  could  never  be 
harboured  in  the  soul  of  a true  Rahan.  Supposing  a num- 
ber of  five  hundred  Rahans,  and  taking  the  one  who  is  the 
last  in  merits ; he  is  at  least  a Thautapan,  and  as  such 
.there  is  no  demerit  in  him  that  could  lead  him  to  one  of 
the  four  states  of  punishment ; his  heart  is  fixed  upon 
the  first  way  that  leads  to  perfection,  and  he  constantly 
Btrives  to  advance  into  the  three  superior  ways  of  per- 
fection. No  doubt,  therefore,  and  no  false  doctrine  can 
ever  be  found  in  a true  Rahan. 

After  a short  pause,  Budha  addressing  the  Rahans 
said : beloved  Bickus,  the  principle  of  existence  and  mu- 
tability carries  along  with  it,  the  principle  of  destruction. 
Never  forget  this  ; let  your  mind  be  filled  with  this  truth  ; 
to  make  it  known  to  you,  I have  assembled  you. 

These  are  the  last  words  Budha  ever  uttered.  As  a 
man  who  is  .about  undertaking  a long  journey,  takes  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  every  one  of  his  Relatives  and 
friends  and  fondly  embraces  successively  all  of  them,  Bu- 
dha, likewise,  wished  tp  visit  for  the  last  time  the  abodes 
wherein  his  soul  had  so  amorously  dwelt  during  his  long 
and  lofty  mental  peregrinations.  He  entered  into  the  first 
'state  of  dzan,  then  in  the  second,  the  third  and  fourth : 
he  ascended  therefrom  successively  to  the  first,  second, 
.third  and  fourth  immaterial  seats.  When  he  had  reach- 
ed the  fourth  state,  which  is  the  farthest  boundary  of 
existence,  Ananda  asked  the  Italian  Anoprouda,  whether 
Phra  had  completed  his  Neibbau.  Not,  as  yet,  answered 
Anoorouda,  but  he  has  reached  the  last  stage  of  exis- 
tence. A little  while  after,  Budha  had  entered  into  thp 
perfect  state  of  Neibban. 99 

99. — The  epoch  rf  Gauduma’s  death  is  a point  on  which  the  various  na- 
tions professing  Budhism  do  not  agio©.  The  Cingalese,  Jlurincsit  and  Sia- 
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Thus  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  he  had  preached' 
the  law  to  the  Malla  Princes  ; at  midnight,  he  had  con- 
certed the  heretic , TJiOubat ; and  in  the  morning  watch, 
lie  had  instructed  the  Italians.  It  was  not  quite  full 
daWn  of  the  day  when  he  entered  the  state  of  Neibban, 

loese  annals  place  that  event  somewhat  before  the  middle  of  tli,e  sixth  cen- 
tury, before  the  Chritian  era  The  difference  of  dates  is  but  of  a few  years, 
and  is  so  inconsiderable,  as  not  to  be  worth  notice.  , The  Thibetans  and  aa 
a consequence,  the  Mongolians  with  the  Chiip-sp,  place  that  event  seveial 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  epoch  just  mentioned,  .Notwithstanding 
this  discrepancy,  it  seems  difficult  not  to  adopt  the  chronology  of  the  south- 
ern Budliista.  '1'he  Suva**  in  Europe,  ,who  havo  bestowed  a considerable, 
degree  of  attention  on  this  interesting  subject,  gife  a decided  preference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  former. 

We  have  not  to  depend  solely  on  the  chronological  fables  c{  kings,  supplied 
by  the  Hindus,  for  settling  this  point,  but  fortunately  we  a e put  indirectly, 
by  Greek  w riters,  in  possession  of  a fixed  and  w ell  established  epoch,  from 
which  we  can, take,  with  a sufficient  degree  of  certainty,  our  departure  for 
arriving  nt  a satisfactory  ..conclusion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Seleucns,  one  of  his  lieutenapts,  obtained  for  his  share,  all  the  pro-: 
vinces  situated  ea-t  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  which  the  Indian  conquered 
territories  were  included.  Seleucus,  at  first,  in  person,  and  next,  by  an  am- 
ba»sa  lor,  came  in  contact  with  a powerful  Indian  king,  named  Chandragupta 
whq  had  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Palibotra  or  Pataliputra.  This  intercourse  . 
took  place  r,boqt  310  15.  ( The  Hiyuu  chronologic:.!  tables  mention  the  name 
of  this  prince  as  wolf  as  that  of  his  grandson,  called  Athoka  w ho,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Burmese  authors,  ascended  .f ho  ihr,otie  of  Palibotra, 
218  after  Gaudama’s  death.  We  may  supposo  that  Athoka  reigned  in,  or 
about  270  or  2S0  R < These  two  pqrjojus  added  together  xvid  g|ve  hut  a 
sum  of  five  hundred  years.  There  will  remain  a difference  ofqnly  forty 
years,  for  w hich  it  is  not  easy  to  account  with  a sufficient  precision,  unless 
w'e  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Athoka  liegan  .earlier  than  is  generally  ad-  • 
mitted.  Cuningham  has  given  very  strong  reasons,  for  fixing  the  [teriod  of 
Gatnlama's  death  sixty  six  years  biter  than  the  irsnal  mifj  hitherto  generally  . 
admitted,  5 llJ,  that  is  to  siy,  in  the  year  477  If.  0.  .This new  epoch  enables 
us  to  adhere  at  oJ-ce  with  perfect  safety,  to  the  computation  above  related, 
and  does  away  with  the  small  discrepancy  of  a few  years  that  has  been  men-, 
lioned.  Tiadition  and  ancient  inscriptions  leave  almost  no  doubt  upon 
this  important  point. 

Our  Legend  is  positive  in  stating  that  Gaudama  die  ! under  the  reign  of 
Adzatathat,  a-  it  will,  hereafter,  be  seen.  But  the  Hindu  chrouologists  • 
place  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  aliout  250  or  260  years,  before  that  of 
( ffiandraguuta,  who,  as  stated,  was  a coutcuiporaJ-y  of  tieleucus  N’ioator.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  combined  authority  of  both  foreigners  and  uatives,  for  - 
admitting  tho  chronology  of  the  southern  Biulhiste.  respecting  the  epoch  of 
tlaudama’s  death,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  northern  Budhists,  and  for  , 
fixing  that  event,  during  tho  first  part  of  the  sixth  century,  before  the  - 
Christian  era,  or  rather  t>6  years  later,  in  the  begiuiug  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  fifth  century.  • 
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in  the  148th  year  of  the  Eetzana  era,  on  the  full  moon 
t)f  Katson,  on  a Tuesday,  a little  before  day  break. 100 

100. — What  is  Neibban,  tho  end  a true  Uudhist  ever  longs  for,  during  his 
great  struggles  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  his  constant  efforts  for  attain- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  he  finally  reaches,  when  ho  has  be- 
come jterfect  1 Tho  writer  confesses,  at  dnee,  his  inability  to  answer  satisfac- 
torily this  question,  because  Budhists  do  not  agree  among  themselves,  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  state  of  Neibban.  From  the  earliest  poriod  of 
their  religion,  we  see  the  Hrahmius  keenly  taunting  their  Opponents  for  the 
discordance  of  their  opinions  on  a subject  of  the  utmost  importance  ; a 
Subject  which  had  ever  lieett  prominent  in  Budha's  teachings,  and  held  up 
as  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  and  ardent  desires,  the  fittest 
toward  of  the  generous  and  extraordinary  exertions  of  a perfected  being,  and 
tbe  final  state  in  which  his  soul,  wearied  after  such  a prolonged  spiritual 
Warfare,  longed  to  rest  for  ever.  A certain  school  of  Hudhists  has  main- 
tained that  Neibban  implied  the  destruction  of  the  state  of  being,  ami  con* 
Bequently  a complete  annihilation.  This  opinion  is,  at  once,  practically  re- 
jected bv  the  (Kirtion  of  tho  southern  Hudhists,  who  ate  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  moro  philosophical  part  of  their  creed.  They  assert 
that  a perfected  being,  after  having  reached  Neibban,  or  having  artived  at 
the  end  of  his  last  existence,  retains  his  individuality,  hut  they  utterly  fail 
in  their  attempts  at  explaining  tho  situation  and  condition  of  a being  in 
Neibban  At  a later  period,  the  opinion  about  a supreme  Hudlia,  uncreated, 
eternal  and  infinite,  began  to  gain  ground  and  modified  to  a considerable 
extent,  on  many  points,  the  views  of  the  earlier  Budhists.  Neibban,  accord- 
ing to  the  comparatively  modern  school,  is  hut  an  absorption  into  the  su- 
preme and  infinite  Budha.  This  opinion  so  much  approximates  to  that  of 
tho  Brahmins,  that  we  may  say  it  is  almost  the  same.  The  means  to  ob- 
tain perfection,  are  somewhat  different  in  both  systems,  but  tbe  end  to  be 
obtained  Is  precisely  the  same. 

Setting  aside  idle  speculations,  let  us  try  to  form  some  idea  of  Neibhart 
by  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  definition  such  us  we  find 
it  m the  Burmese  writings. 

The  word  Neibban,  in  Sanscrit  Nirvana,  according  to  its  etymology,  means 
What  is  no  more  agitated,  what,  is  in  a state  of  perfect  calm.  It  is  cottqiOsed 
of  the  negative  prefix  sir,  and  tin.  which  means  to  lw  set  in  motion,  as  the 
Wind.  It  implies  the  idea  of  rest,  by  opposition  to  that  of  motion  or  ex- 
istence. To  lie  in  tho  stutc  of  Neiban,  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  carried  beyond 
Iht!  Huge  of  existence,  as  understood  by  Uudh  sts  ; there  cm  bo  no  longer 
hi  ignition  from  one  state  of  ono  being  to  another.  This  point  is  admitted 
by  all  sects  of  Budhists.  To  the  idea  of  Neibban  is  often  attached  that  of 
fextiuctioh,  as  a lamp  which  ceases  to  bum  and  its  light  becomes  extinct, 
When  tbo  bit  is  exhausted.  The  sum  of  existence  beirtg  exhausted,  a 
being  ceases  to  be,  nr  to  move  within  the  rango  of  existence  ; he  becomes 
extinct  relatively  at  least  to  all  kind  of  existences  we  have  a notion  Of.  In 
Conversing  with  the  Budhists  of  liurmah,  the  writer  lias  oliServed  that  the 
id  »ns  of  rest  and  extinction  are  ill  variably  coupled  with  the  notion  of 
Neibban.  In  their  rough  attempt  at  explaining  the  inexplicable  nature 
of  that  state,  they  had  recourse  to  several  comparisons,  intended  to  convey 
to  the  mind,  that  they  believed  Neiblian  to  be  a state  of  undisturbed  calm 
txnd  a never  ending  cessation  of  existence,  at  least  such  as  we  have  an  idea 
Of  it,  in  this  world.  When  questioned  on  the  situation  of  Budha  in  Neils- 
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Not  to  leave  out  a single  particular  connected  with  the 
epochs  of  Gaudania’s  life,  the  Burmese  author  sums  up 

ban,  they  answer  that  they  believe  him  to  be  in  a boundless  apace  or 
vacuum,  beyond  the  boundaries  ever  reached  by  other  beings,  alone  with 
himself,  enjoying,  if  the  expression  be  correct,  « jieifect  rest,  unconcerned 
Hboutthie  world,  having  uo  further  relation  with  all  existing  beings.  They 
assert  that  he,  for  ever,  is  to  remain  a stranger  to  all  sensations  of  either 
pain  or  pleasure.  lint  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  popular 
opinion,  rather  than  the  philosophical  one.  Talking,  one  evening,  with  a well 
informed  llunnau  on  Neibban,  the  light  of  a lamp  that  was  1 si  ruing  on  the 
wi  iter’s  table,  happened  to  die  away  for  want  of  oil  : the  lkidliist  with  an 
exulting  tone  of  voico,  exclaimed  : do  not  ask  any  more  what  Neibban  is  ; 
what  has  happened  to  the  lamp  just  now,  tells  you  what  Neibban  is  : the 
tamp  is  extinct  because  there  is  no  more  oil  in  the  glass  ; a man  is  in  Neib- 
bau,  at  tlie  very  moment  that  the  principle  or  cause  of  existence,  is  at  an 
end  or  eutirely  exhausted.  How  fur  such  au  answer  can  satisfy  a superfi- 
cial mind  like  that  of  a half  civilised  Burmau,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; but  it 
appears  certain  that  ho  does  not  carry  his  researches,  nor  pursue  his  inqui- 
ries, beyond  these  narrow  boundaries.  Any  further  attempt  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  darkness  of  Noibban,  is,  iu  his  opinion,  presumptuous  and 
rash. 

iluilhist  metaphysicians  in  India  in  their  foolish  efforts  to  survey 
that  terra  incognita,  have  originated  several  opinions  that  havo  had  their 
.supporters  in  the  various  schools  of  philosophy.  The  more  ancient  philo* 
•sophers  or  heads  of  schools  in  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  of  a thing 
they  knew  nothing  about,  approximated  to  tho  opinion  that  Neibban  is 
nothing  uaiie  or  less  than  a complete  or  entire  annihilation.  Following 
tho  course  of  arguments,  and  admitting  their  premises,  one  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  come  to  the  awful  conclusion  that  tho  filial  cud  of  a perfected 
Budlia,  is  the  destruction  of  his  being  or  annihilation.  This  opinion  is 
still  further  corroborated  by  the  short  exposition  of  lludbist  methaphvsics 
at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Tho  crudest  materialism  is  openly  and  distinct- 
ly professed.  There  is  nothing  in  man,  distinct  of  the  six  senses.  The  fa- 
culty of  perceiving  the  object  they  como  in  contact  wjt'b,  is  inherent  iu 
their  nature.  The  sixth  sense,  that  is  to  say  the  heart,  has  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving ideas,  that  is  to  say,  things  that  have  jio  form,  nor  sliape.  But 
this  power  is  not  distinct  from  the  living  sense  ; it  disappears,  when  the 
life  of  that  sense  is  extinct,  or,  hi  other  terms,  when  tho  heart  is  destroyed. 
To  the  holders  of  such  an  opiuion,  the  cessation  of  existence,  the  going  out 
of  the  circle  of  existences,  by  the  destruction  of  kan,  or  the  influence  of 
merits  and  demerits,  must  be,  and  canuot  be,  but  complete  annihilation. 

From  a long  period  the  plaiu  sense  of  the  mouses  of  believers,  unprejudiced 
bv  sophistical  bins,  revolted  against  such  a doctriue,  aud  at  once  rejected 
tho  hurrihlo  conclusion  arrived  at,  by  former  disputants.  No  one  iu  prac- 
tice, openly  admits  that  Neibban  aud  annihilation  are  synonymous  terms. 
If  their  views  can  be  properly  understood,  we  may  infer  from  what  they 
say,  that  a being  iu  Neibbau,  retains  his  individuality,  though  isolated  from 
all  that  is  distinct  from  self : he  sees  the  abstract  truth,  or  truth  os  it  is  in 
itself,  divested  from  the  material  forms  under  which,  we  but  imperfectly  see  it 
in  our  present  state  of  existence.  Passions  and  affections  are  not  to  be 
found  in  such  a being  ; his  position  in  truth  can  scarcely  be  understood 
And  still  kes  expressed,  by  us,  who  cau  never  come  in  communication  wilt 
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all  that  has  already  been  related  on  this  subject,  by  stat- 
ing that  he  was  conceived  in  his  mother’s  womb,  in  the 

an  object,  but  through  our  passions  and  affections.  tVe  know  that  there 
exists  a spiritual  substance,  but  \yo  c.in  have  no  distinct  idea  of  it.  We 
vouchsafe  for  its  existence  by  what  we  observe  of  its  operations,  but  wo 
are  in  the  impossibility  of  explaining  its  nature.  It  is  not.  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  Uudhists  should  he  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  state  in  which 
a perfected  being  is  in  Neibban.  The  idea  of  a state  of  apathy  or  rest, 
must  be  understood  a*  expressing  simply  a situation  quite  opposite  to  that 
of  motion,  in  which  all  beings  are,  as  long  as  they  are  within  the  pale  of 
existences.  If  it  he  admited  that  tlic  perfected  being  retains  in  Neibban 
his  individuality,  it  must  be  inferred  tli.it  he  becomes,  ns  it  were,  merged 
into  the  abstract  truth,  in  which  he  lives  and  rests  for  ever.  But  we  must 
distinctly  state  anew,  that  this  view  is  in  op|>osition  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  earliest  Dudliists,  and  the  philosophical  principles  and  inferences  held 
up  as  genuine.  This  contradiction  illustrates  the  truth  of  an  above  made 
remark,  that  error  can  never  entirely  obliterate  fiom  man’s  mind,  the  know- 
ledge of  certain  fundamental  truths,  almost  constitutive  of  his  moral 
being. 

Let  us  come  now  to  a definition  of  Neibbau,  translated  from  Pali  bv  the 
Butmans.  Neibban  is  the  end  of  all  existences,  the  cxcinjitiou  from  the  ac- 
tion of  kan,  (the  good  or  bad  influence  produced  by  merits  nr  demerits),  of 
Tut,  (the  principle  of  all  volitions,  desires  and  ixissions),  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  taste  or  sensations.  What  means  this  rather  curious,  not  to  say,  utmost 
unintelligible  definition  ? To  understand  it,  the  reader  must  be  aware  that 
kan  is  the  principle  which  causes  allheing.s  to  move  incessantly  from  one 
existence  into  another,  from  astute  of  happiness,  to  one  of  unhappiness;  from 
a position  where  merits  are  acquired,  into  another  where  further  merits  are 
to  be  obtained  and  greater  proficiency  in  perfection  secured  ; from  a stuto 
of  punishment  or  demerits,  into  a worse  one,  tea.  Kan  may  bo  culled  the  soul 
of  transmigration,  the  hidden  spring  of  all  the  changes,  experienced  by  an 
existing  being.  In  Neibban  the  law  of  kan  is  destroyed,  and  therefore, 
there  are  no  more  changes  or  transmigrations. 

By  Ttit  is  understood  the  principle  of  all  volitions  and  desires.  Bndhist 
metaphysicians,  always  fond  of  divisions  ami  c'a-sificati.ius,  reckon  120 
TtiU.  Some  are  the  root  of  all  demerits,  and  their  opjxisite  arc  the  princi- 

Slca  of  merits.  Some  havo  for  object  matter  or  this  material  world  : others 
ave  for  object  the  immaterial  world,  or  as  I believe,  ideas  ami  things  that 
have  no  form.  The  la-t  of  tsits,  mid  of  course  the  most  perfect,  is  entire 
fixity.  This  is  the  last  stage  over  to  ho  reached  by  a perfected  being  in 
the  world  of  existences  ; one  step  farther,  and  he  has  reached  the  undisturb- 
ed shores  of  Neibban.  In  that  latter  state,  there  is  no  more  operation  of 
the  mind  nor  of  the  heart,  or  at  least  there  is  no  intellectual  working,  such 
as  we  conceive  it  in  our  actual  condition. 

The  word  Veto o,  or  season,  is  evidently  used  for  designating  a revolution 
of  nature.  The  meaning  is  obvious  and  affords  no  difficulty.  In  Neibban 
there  is  neither  nature  nor  revolutions  of  nature.  Neibban,  if  a statu  it  be, 
lies  in  vacuum  or  space,  far  beyond  the  eutc  usive  horizon  that  encircles  the 
world  or  worlds,  or  systems  of  nature. 

The  word  Ahura,  which  literally  means  taste,  is  intended  to  designate  all 
sensations  acquired  through  the  senses.  By  means  of  senses,  indeed,  we 
•Wain  perceptions  and  acquire  knowledge  ; but  the  perfected  being  having 
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year  67  of  the  Eetzaua  era,  under  the  constellation  Out- 
tarathan,  and  born  in  68,  under  the  constellation  Witha- 
ka,  on  a Friday.  lie  went  into  the  solitude  in  the  year 
96,  on  a Monday,  lie  became  a Budha  in  the  year  103, 
8ii  a Wednesday  (Witkaka).  In  the  year  148,  on  the 
fnll  moon  of  Katson,  on  a Tuesday  (Witkaka),  he  ex- 
pired; on  the  12th  after  the  full  moon  of  the  same 
mouth,  his  corpse  was  laid  on  the  funeral  pile. 

At  the  very  moment  he  had  yielded  up  the  ghost,  a tre- 
mendous earthquake  was  felt  throughout  the  whole 

■come  t<‘  the  possession  of  universal  science,  no  farther  knowledge  is  needed ; 
senses  arc.  therefore,  useless.  Senses  moreover,  are  the  appendage  of  our 
nature,  as  it  is  during  its  existences.  Me  liban  putting  an  end  to  further 
existences,  it  destroys  too,  the  constituent  parts  or  portions  of  our  being. 

Admitting  that  the  above  definition  of  Xoibban  is  a correct  one,  and  that, 
it  has  been  understood  iu  a purely  lludhistio  seme,  we  may  conclude  that 
in  that  state,  there  is  no  more  influence  and  consequently  no  transmigra- 
tion, no  volition  of  the  mind,  no  desires  of  thelieait,  no  materiality,  and  no 
«eusatious.  The  difficulty  as  to  whetb  ’r  Noihbau  is  annihilation  seems  all 
-but  entirely  ami  completely  salved.  There  is  another  wiyof  arriving  to  a 
similar  conclusion,  l.et  us  ascertain  what  arc  the  constituent  parts  of  an 
■intelligent  being,  and  thr.u  enquire  whether  these  parti  are  entirely  destroy- 
ed aud  annihilated  in  Xeibbau.  In  an  intelligent  heinr,  according  to  all 
doctors,  we  liu  l materiality,  sensations,  perceptions,  consciousness  and  in- 
tellect The*#  live  aggregates  constitute  a thinking  being  These,  assert 
the  same  do  tors,  do  not  exist  in  Xediiiau  : they  are  destroyed.  One  word 
more,  ami  the  question  would  be  settled  : hut  that  word  has  not  been,  at. 
least  to  my  knowledge,  ever  distinctly  uttered.  It  is  probable  that  those 
live  aggregates  or  component  parts,  are,  lit  tho  opinion  of  many,  the  condi- 
tions of  existence  such  as  we  now  understand  it.  But  it  would  bo  too 
■ha-tv  to  conclude  that  a being  under  different  conditions  of  being,  could  not 
retain  his  individuality,  though  deprived  of  these  live  component  parts, 
hudhists,  as  already  said,  have  vory  imperfect  notions  of  a spiritual  sub- 
stance : it  is  not  surprising  that  they  cannot  express  themselves  in  a man- 
ner more  distinct,  precise  and  intelligible,  when  they  treat  of  subjects  so 
abstruse  aud  difficult.  In  practice  they  admit  tho  existence  of  something 
distinct  from  matter  and  surviving  in  man-,  after  the  destruction  of  the  ma- 
terial portion  of  his  being  ; but  their  attempts  at  giving  a satisfactory  ox- 
H'lauatioii  of  tlie  nature  of  that  surviving  individuality,  has  always  proved 
aliortivc.  In  their  process  of  arguing,  the  learned  reject  such  an  adniis- 
sio  i. 

The  question,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  foregoing  lines,  if  co  siilerod 
in  tho  light  of  purely  theoretical  notions,  is  philosophically  litllo  1 ft  open 
to  discussion,  though  it  will  probably  ever  remain  without  a perfect  solution. 
Hut  the  logic., d inferences  to  lie  deduced  from  the  principles  of  genuine  Bu- 
dhism,  inevitably  lead  to  the  dark,  cold  and  horrifying  abyss  of  anuihita- 
tion.  If  examined  from  a practical  point  of  view,  that  is  to  sav,  taking  into 
Account  the  opinions  of  the  masses  of  Budliists,  the  difficulty  may  be  consi- 
dered as  resolved  too,  hut  in  au  opposite  sense. 
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world ; it  took  place  with  such  a violence,  that  it  filled 
every  one  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  caused  the  hairs 
to  stand  on  end. 


Ciiafter  XV. 

Stanzas  uttered  after  fiudha's  death — Anctnda  inform)  the  Mullet 
Princes  of  Budha’s  demise — Preparations  for  the  funerals — A rri* 
val  of  Kathaba  to  the  spot  where  the  body  teas  exported  to  pulfir 
veneration — Ife  worships  the.  body — Wonder  on  that  occasion — 
The  burning  of  the  corpse — Partition  of  the  relies  made  by  a Pov* 
nha  called  Dauna — Extraordinary  honors  paid  to  the  relics  by 
King  Adzatalhat — Death  of  that  King  and  of  Kathaba. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Bildha's  Neibban,  the  chief  Of 
Brahmas  uttered  the  following  stanzais : O Italians,  the 
great  Budha  w'ho  has  appeared  in  this  world,  who  knew 
every  thing,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Nats  and  men,  who 
stood  without  an  equal,  who  was  mighty'  and  knew  all 
law's  and  all  the  great  principles,  the  most  excellent  and 
glorious  Budha  is  gone  to  Neibban.  Where  is  the 
being  who  shall  ever  escape  death  ? All  beings  . in  this 
world,  must  be  divested  of  their  terrestrial  and  mortal 
frame. 

The  chief  Thagia,  ou  the  same  occasion,  repeated 
aloud  the  following  words : ()  Kalians,  the  principle  of 
mutability  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  fixity.  It  car- 
ries with  it  the  elements  of  creation  and  destruction. 
There  is  no  happiness,  but  in  the  state  of  Neibban,  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  changes. 

The  great  Andofouda  said  ill  his  titrn : O Kalians,  the 
most  excellent  Budha,  free  from  all  passions,  has  enter- 
ed, by  this  death,  into  the  state  of  Neibban.  lie  whose 
soul,  ever  firm  and  unshaken,  was  a stranger  to  impa- 
tience and  fear,  has  gone  out  from  the  whirlpool  of  exis- 
tences, and  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  coming  into  exis- 
tence and  to  the  going  out  therefrom.  Passions  have  no 
more  influence  upon  him.  lie  is  disengaged  from  the 
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trammels  of  mutability,  and  has  ended,  like  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  the  oil  of  which  is  exhausted. 

Ananda  added : O Rahans,  when  the  great  Budha,  full 
of  the  most  transcendent  excellencies,  attained  the  state 
of  Neibban,  the  earth  quaked  with  that  violence  which 
fills  the  soul  with  fear,  and  causes  the  hairs  of  the  head 
to  stand  on  an  end. 

After  the  demise  of  Budha,  the  Kahans  that  had  reach- 
ed the  two  states  of  Thautapah  and  Thakadagan,  lifting 
to  the  forehead  their  joined  hands,  began  to  wail  and 
loudly  lament.  Men  threw  themselves  down  on  the 
ground,  bitterly  lamenting  the  loss  the  world  had  met 
With.  They  all  exclaimed : the  glorious  and  illustrious 
Budha  has  too  soon  gone  to  Ncibban.  lie  who  never 
spoke  but  good  and  instructive  words  ; he  who  has  been 
the  light  of  the  world,  has  gone  too  soon  to  Neibbati. 
In  these  and  other  words  they  gave  utterance  to  their 
grief  and  affliction,  with  tears  and  lamentations.  The 
Rahans  who  had  reached  the  two  last  states  of  perfection, 
the  AnagaUs  and  Rahandas,  more  calm  and  steady  in 
their  mind,  were  satisfied  with  repeating  in  solemn  tones  : 
there  is  nothing  fixed  in  the  principle  of  mutability:  Bu- 
dha entering  in  the  current  of  change,  could  not  but  die  ; 
his  body  was  to  be  destroyed.  They  remained  meditating 
on  this  great  truth,  retaining  an  unchangeable  and  calm 
composure. 

Anoorouda,  assembling  together  all  the  Rahans,  said 
to  them : cease  now  to  weep  and  lament ; banish  sorrow 
and  affliction  from  yoilr  hearts ; remember  presently 
what  the  most  excellent  Budha  has  told  us,  that  all  that 
exists,  is  liable  to  destruction,  which  it  can  never  escape. 
What  will  become  of  Nats  and  men  1 What  will  they 
Bay,  when  they  see  the  Rahans  delivered  up  to  grief,  and 
giving  vent  to  it,  in  loud  wrailings  ? 

Ananda  enquired  from  Anoorouda  what  actually  took 
place  among  the  Nats  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
great  Budha.  He  was  told  that  some  of  them,  lifting  up  the 
joined  hands  to  the  forehead,  loudly  wept  and  lamented  ; 
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but  others  more  wise,  bearing  in  mind  what  Budha  had 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  principle  of  mutability,  remain- 
ed wrapt  up  in  a solemn  and  resigned  composure  of 
mind.  Anoorouda  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
preaching  the  law.  He  said  to  Ananda:  go  now  to  the 
eity  of  Ivootheinaron,  say  to  the  Malla  Princes  that  the 
great  Budha  is  gone  to  Neibban ; that  they  ought  to  dis- 
pose every  thing  for  the  funerals.  At  day-break,  Anan- 
da putting  on  his  tsiwaran,  and  taking  liis  patta,  went 
alone  to  the  city.  He  met  the  Princes  assembled  in  the 
public  ball,  deliberating  on  what  was  to  be  done  when 
Phra  should  have  gone  to  Neibban.  He  said  to  them: 
O Princes,  of  the  Wathita  race,  the  great  Budha  has 
gone  to  Neibban : the  moment  is  come  for  you  to  go  to 
the  spot  where  arc  his  mortal  remains.  When  the 
Princes  heard  this  sad  news  from  the  mouth  of  Ananda, 
they,  with  their  wives  and  children,  began  to  wail  and 
lament  and  give  all  the  marks  of  the  deepest  grief,  un- 
ceasingly repeating ; the  most  excellent  Budha,  who  was 
infinitely  wise  and  knew  all  laws,  has  too  soon  gone  to 
Neibban.  The  Princes  now  selecting  one  of  their  family, 
directed  him  to  go  throughout  the  city  and  collect  all  the 
richest  and  rarest  perfumes;  to  keep  in  readiness  the  drums, 
harps,  flutes,  and  all  other  musical  instruments,  and  have 
them  carried  to  the  place  where  the  remains  of  Budha 
were  lying.  Having  reached  the  spot,  the  Princes  be- 
gan to  make  offerings  of  flowers  and  perfumes  with  the 
greatest  profusion,  in  the  midst  of  dancings,  rcjoiciugs 
and  the  uninterrupted  sounds  of  all  the  musical  instru- 
ments. A temporary  canopy  was  erected  with  the  finest 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  they  remained  under  it,  during  seven 
consecutive  days.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  eight  of  the 
youngest  and  strongest  Princes,  having  washed  their 
heads  and  put  on  tlicir  finest  and  best  dresses,  prepared  to 
carry  the  corpse  to  a place  situated  in  the  south  of  the 
city,  where  they  intended  to  have  it  burnt.  In  spite  of 
their  united  efforts,  they  could  not  remove  it  from  the 
place  it  was  laid  on.  Anoorouda  consulted  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  occurrence, 
said : O Princes,  your  intent  does  not  .agree  with  that  of 
the  Nats.  You  wish,  after  having  performed  all  ceremo- 
nies about  the  corpse,  to  carry  it  to  a certain  place  in  the 
south  of  the  city ; but  the  Nats  will  not  agree  to  this  : 
they  intend  to  accompany  the  corpse  with  music,  dan- 
cings, singings  and  offerings  of  flowers  and  perfumes. 
They  desire  that  the  corpse  should  be  carried  to  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  city,  thence  to  the  northern  one,  afterwards 
to  reenter  through  the  northern  gate,  and  go  to  the  middle 
square ; thence  to  sally  forth,  through  the  eastern  one 
and  take  the  body  to  the  place  called  Makula-bandan, 
where  the  Malla  Princesare  wont  to  assemble  for  their 
festivals  and  rejoicings.  Let  it  be  done,  answered  all  the 
Princes,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Nats. 

The  funeral  procession  then  set  out. 101  The  Nats  in 
the  air,  honored  the  corpse  with  their  music,  singing  and 


101. — Tlie  lengthened  description  of  Budha's  funerals,  lias  suggested  thu 
idea  of  laving  before  tlie  reader,  a brief  account  of  tbo  ceremonies  observed 
liy  Budbists  in  Burmali,  when  funeral  rites  arc  performed  on  tlie  mortal  re- 
mains of  Talapoins,  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  profession,  and  have 
spent  their  whole  life  in  monasteries  By  comparing  the  following  account 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Legend,  we  will  see  that  the  rubrics  of  the  fu- 
neral service,  in  our  days,  are  nearly  the  saute  as  those  existing  at  the  origin 
of  Budhisiu. 

When  a lludhist  Recluse  has  given  up  the  ghost,  tho  corpse  is  carefully 
and  diligently  washed  by  laymen,  or  the  younger  inmates  of  the  monastery. 
A largo  incision  is  made  in  the  abdomen  ; its  contents  are  taken  out  ami 
buried  in  the  earth  without  any  ceremony  being  observed  on  the  occasion. 
The  empty  cavity  is  tilled  up  with  ashes,  bran,  or  some  other  desieativo 
substances  for  preventing  putrefaction.  The  corpse  is  then  tightly  wrapt 
with  bands  or  swathes  of  a white  color,  from  head  to  feet,  and  theu  coveted 
with  the  yellow  habit  of  the  profession.  Sometimes  a coat  of  hlack  varnish 
is  put  over  and  then  leaves  of  gold,  so  that  the  whole  body  is  gilt.  It  is 
afterwards  bound  up  all  over,  with  ropes  tightened  as  much  as  possible,  so 
os  to  bring  it  within  the  narrowest  dimensions.  When  thus  prepared,  the 
corpse  is  placed  in  an  open  cofRn.  Tho  cotliu  is  made  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  rudely  hollowed,  and  often  so  imperfectly  scooped  out,  as  not  to  afford 
sufficient  l-oom  for  the  corpse.  In  the  middle  of  the  interior  part  of  tho 
coffin,  an  opening,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  has  been  made,  to  afford 
issue  to  the  humor*  that  may  oozo  out  through  the  swathes.  The  coffin  is 
unceremoniously  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  monastery.  A bamlxw,  7 or  8 
feet  long  is  procured  : one  of  its  ends  is  inserted  into  the  hole  made  in  the 
coffin,  and  the  other  is  sunk  into  the  ground  below : it  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  humors  flow  into  the  earth.  After  a lapse  of  ten  or 
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the  showering  down  of  flowers  find  perfumes.  Men  did 
the  same  all  round  the  corpse.  The  way  the  procession 

twelve  days,  the  body  is  supitowd  to  be  quite  dry  : they  set  about  putting 
a covering  over  the  coflin  and  offtetuidly  shutting  it. 

Whilst  residing  at  Tavoy,  I uislnd,  on  a oertaiu  day,  to  go  and  Witness 
all  the  particulars  ulwieivcit  ou  such  occasions.  A most  favorable  opportu- 
uity  farvoren  tlio  prosecution  of  my  wishes.  A Tala) min  of  my  acquain- 
tance had  .lied  a foltliiglit  before,  after  thirty  vea is  of  profess  on.  His  bo- 
dy  laid  iu  tho  coffin,  was  to  lie,  forever,  concealed  from  human  sight.  I 
went  into  the  monastery  where  1 met  a large  party  of  the  brethren  of  the 
deceased,  who  hail  assembled  for  the  ceremony.  Most  of  them  were  known 
to  me  : mv  reception  was  at  once  kind  ami  cordial.  Great  was  my  surprise 
ut.  seeing,  instead  of  grief  and  mourning,  which  the  circumstance  seemed  to 
cornu  anil,  laughing,  talking  and  amusement,  going  on  at  a rate  which  is  to 
lie  called  scandalous.  No  one  apjicared  to  take  tho  leaat  notice  of  the  de- 
ceased whose  corpse  was  lying  at  our  feet.  A momentary  stop  was  put  to 
the  indecorous  behaviour  of  the  assistants,  by  tbe  apjieursuce  of  two  stout 
carls. liters  bringing  a hoard  four  or  five  inches  thick,  designed  for  the  cover. 
They  vainly  tried  to  lit  it  in  its  place  : the  hollow  of  the  coffin  was  neither 
broad  nor  deep  enough  for  holding  the  corpse,  though  reduced  to  the  small- 
est proportion*.  The  operation  was  not  a very  easy  one  to  bring  the  board 
iu  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  coffin,  despite  the  resistance  that  was  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  oor|*>e  The  carpenters  were  determined  not  to  be  disappoint- 
vd.  At  the  two  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the  coffin,  ropes  wero  passed  sc- 
vor-d  times  round  tho  coffin  with  the  utmost  tension,  iu  such  a manner  ns 
to  have  six  or  seven  coils  in  the  same  place.  Enormous  wooden  wedges 
were  inserted  right  and  left,  iu  three  places,  between  the  sides  and  the 
. oils.  On  these  wedges  the  workmeu  hammered  with  their  whole  strength, 
during  about  2<»  minutes,  to  tho  great  amusement  of  all  the  bystanders. 
Each  blow  of  the  hammer  lessened  the  distance  between  the  cover  and  tho 
brim  »f  the  c.ffin.  Every  perceptible  success,  gained  over  the  latent  re- 
sisting power,  elicited  a burst  of  applause,  and  a cheer  to  the  persevering 
workmen.  At  last  all  resistance  being  overcome  tho  cover  rested  fixedly 
in  its  place.  It  is  necdlo-s  to  add  that  the  corpse  inside  was  but  a hideous 
lm.ss  of  mangled  flesh  and  broken  bones. 

According  to  the  custom  otwerved  on  such  occasions,  a rude  building 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  placing  therein  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
deceased,  until  preparations,  on  a grand  scale,  should  have  been  made,  for 
doing  honor  to  the  illustrious  departed  individual.  That  buildiug  as  well 
as  those  made  for  similar  purpose,  are  but  temporary  cditices  raised  for  tbo 
occasion,  and  made  of  bamboos  with  an  attap  roof  In  the  centre  of  that 
large  bungalow,  was  erected  s kind  of  cstradc,  about  12  feet  high,  well  de- 
corated. The  upper  part  is  often  gilt,  but  always  plated  with  thin  metal 
leaves  and  tinsels  of  various  coloi-s.  From  the  sides  hang  rough  drawings 
representing  animals,  mousters  of  various  kinds,  religi.  ut  subjects,  and 
others,  hut  rarely,  of  great  indecency.  Around  this  estrado,  are  disposed 
posts,  from  the  top  of  which  are  suspended  small  flags  and  streamers  of 
different  forms  and  shapes.  On  the  summit  is  arranged  a place  for  the  oof- 
Itn,  but  the  four  sides  at  that  place  are  about  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
the  level  whereupon  lesta  the  coffin,  so  that  it  is  concealed  entirely  from 
the  sight  of  the  visitors. 

Things  rcmaiutd  iu  thut  state  during  four  mouths,  that  io  to  say,  until 
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slowly  moved  through,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  and 
choicest  flowers.  When  the  cortege  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the  city,  the  widow  of  General  Bandoola,  named 
Mallika,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  funeral  procession, 
took  a magnificent  piece  of  cloth , called  Mahalatta,  which  she 
had  ne\  er  worn  since  her  husband’s  death.  She  perfumed 
it  with  the  choicest  essences,  and,  holding  it  in  her  hands, 
until  the  procession  reached  the  front  of  her  house,  she 
desired  the  bearers  to  wait  for  a while,  that  she  might  of- 
fer to  the  body,  her  beautiful  piece  of  cloth,  and  extend 
it  over  it.  Her  request  was  granted.  By  a very  happy 

sill  the  arrangements  hail  been  tna< le  fur  the  grand  ceremony,  the  expense 
of  w hich  is  commonly  dcfiuyed  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  arrange- 
ments being  .ill  complete,  a day  was  appointed  at  the  sound  of  gongs,  for 
burning  the  corpse  of  the  pious  recluse.  At  noon  of  that  day,  the  whole 
imputation  of  the  town  flocked  to  it  vast  and  extensive  plain  beyond  the 
old  wall  and  ditch,  in  the  north.  Men  and  women,  dressed  in  their  finest 
attire,  swarmed  in  every  direction,  selecting  the  most  suitable  ami  conve- 
nient situations  for  enjoying  a commanding  view  of  the  fete.  Th^  funeral 
pile  occupied  nearly  the  centre  of  the  plain  ; it  was  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
of  a square  shape,  encased  with  planks,  which  gave  to  it,  a neat  appearance. 
It  was  large  at  the  base  and  went  on  diminishing  in  size,  in  the  up]ier  part, 
terminating  in  a square  platform  where  the  coffin  was  to  tie  deposited.  A 
email  roof,  supported  on  four  bamboo  posts,  elegantly  adorned,  overshad- 
ed the  platform.  A huge  four  wheeled  cart,  decorated  in  the  most  fantastic 
maimer,  was  described  at  a distance  : it  was  drawn  by  a great  number  of 
men,  and  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  pile.  Upon  it  was  the  coffin.  Im- 
mense cheers,  shouts  of  thou-auds,  had  annouuced  the  progress  of  the  cart 
with  its  precious  relies,  as  it  passed  through  the  crowd.  The  coffin  was 
forthwith  hoisted  on  the  platform.  Mats  were  then  spread  round  the  pile, 
whereupon  sat  numbers  of  Tulapoins,  reciting  aloud  long  fomulas  in  Pali. 
The  devotions  being  performed,  they  rose  up  and  prepared  to  depart,  at- 
tended with  a retimio  of  their  disciples,  who  loaded  themselves  with  ti>« 
offerings  made  on  tiic  occasion.  These  offerings  consisted  of  plautaiua,  co- 
coauuts,  sugar  canes,  rice,  pillows,  mats,  mattresses,  &.,  &c.  Masters  and 
disciples  returned  to  their  monasteries,  with  their  valuable  collections. 

The  place  being  cleared,  the  eyes  were  nil  rivotted  on  two  large  rockets, 
placed  horizontally,  each  between  two  ropes  to  which  they  were  connected 
by  two  side  rings.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  rc>i>es,  was  strongly  fixed  at  posts 
behind  the  rockets,  and  the  other  was  made  as  tight  as  possible  at  the  foot 
of  the  pile.  At  a given  signal,  the  icckets  emitting  smoke,  rushed  forward 
with  a loud,  hissing  and  irregular  noise,  tremulously  gliding  along  the 
ropes,  and  in  an  instant  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  pilo,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  a heap  of  iuflamable  materials  amassed  beforehand  for  that  pur- 
jiose.  In  a short  while,  the  whole  pilo  was  iu  a blaze,  and  soon  entirely 
consumed  with  the  coffin  and  the  corpse.  The  bones,  or  half  burnt  bits  of 
bones  that  remained,  were  carefully  collected,  to  be  subsequently  iutered  ia 
a becoming  place. 

-U 
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elutucc,  the  eloth  in  breath  and  length  had  the  desired 
dimensions.  Nothing  conld  equal  the  magnificent  sight  of 
the  body ; it  looked  beautiful  like  a gold  statue,  when  cover* 
«*d  with  that  splendid  cloth,  finely  worked  and  adorned  with 
the  richest  embroidery.  The  cortege  having  reached  the 
place  Matulabandana,  where  the  funeral  pile  was  erect- 
ed, the  corpse  was  lowered  down.  The  Princes  inquired 
from  Ananda  what  was  to  be  done  for  performing,  in  a 
becoming  manner,  the  last  rites  over  Budlia’s  remains. 
P&ithful  to  the  last  request  of  Budha,  Ananda  said  to 
them  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  wore  to  observe  the 
same  ceremonies  as  were  prescribed  for  the  funerals  of  a 
Tsekiawade  Prince.  The  body  was  forthwith  wrapt  up 
With  a fine  cloth,  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  cotton ; a 
second  cloth  came,  and,  then,  another  layer  of  cloth,  and 
•o  on,  until  the  same  process  was  repeated  five  hundred 
successive  times.  When  this  was  doue,  the  corpse  was 
placed  in  a golden  coffin,  and  another  of  the  same  form 
and  size  was  turned  over  it,  as  a covering.  A funeral 
pile,  made  with  fragrant  wood  and  sprinkled  with  the 
choicest  perfumes,  was  prepared.  Upon  it  the  coffin  was 
pompously  deposited. 

At  that  time,  the  great  Kathaba,  attended  with  five 
hundred  Kalians,  was  going  from  the  city  of  Pawa  to 
the  city*  of  Kootheinaron.  On  their  way,  at  noon,  the 
heat  was  so  excessive,  that  the  soil  appeared  burning  like 
fire,  under  their  feet.  The  Kalians,  extremely  fatigued, 
desired  to  rest  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  city  of  Kootheinaron  during  the  cool  of 
the  night.  Kathaba  withdrew  to  a small  distance  from 
the  road,  and  having  extended  his  dougout,  under  the 
shade  of  a large  tree,  rested  upon  it,  refreshing  himself 
by  washing  his  hands  and  feet  with  water  poured  from  a 
vessel.  The  Kalians  followed  the  example  of  their  chief, 
and  sat  down  under  the  trees  of  the  forest,  conversing  among 
tehmselves  upon  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  the 
three  precious  things.  Whilst  they  were  resting,  a here- 
tic Kahan  appeared,  coming  from  the  city  of  KootUei* 
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naron,  on  his  way  to  that  of  l’awa,  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
stick,  at  the  cutreniity  of  which  there  was  a large  flower, 
round  like  a broad  cupboard,  forming  as  it  were,  an  um- 
brella over  his  head.  Kathaba  perceiving  the  man  at  a 
distance,  with  that  extraordinary  {lower,  the  Mandawaru, 
Eritk~ina  fulgen,$,  thought  within  himself:  it  is  very  rare 
ever  to  see  such  a kind  of  flower ; it  appears  but  through 
the  miraculous  power  of  some  extraordinary  personage, 
and  on  great  and  rare  occasions.  It  shot  forth  when  my 
illustrious  teacher  entered  his  mother's  womb,  when  he 
was  bom,  when  he  became  Budha,  wrought  miracles 
at  Thawattie,  and  came  down  from  the  seat  of  Tawa- 
deintha.  Now,  my  great  master  is  very  old,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  flower  indicates  that  he  has  gone  to  Neibbnn. 
Whereupon  he  rose  from  his  place,  wishing  to  question 
the  traveller ; but  he  desired  to  do  it  in  such  a way,  as  to 
allow  his  great  respect  for  the  person  of  Budha.  lie  put 
on  his  cloak,  and,  with  his  joined  hands  raised  over  lus 
forehead,  he  went  to  the  traveller  and  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  knew  his  great  teacher,  the  most  excellent  Bu- 
dha. The  Ascetic  answered  that  he  knew  him  well ; 
but  that  sim  e seven  days,  he  had  reached  the  state  of 
Neibban,  and  it  was  from  the  place  where  this  occur- 
rence happened,  that  he  had  brought  the  Mandawaru 
flower,  lie  had  scarcely  said  this  word,  when  those 
among  the  Behans  who  had  but  entered  into  the  two  first 
ways  of  perfection,  began  to  wail  and  loudly  lament  over 
this  untimely  occurrence,  exhibiting  every  sign  of  the  deep- 
est grief  and  greatest  desolation.  The  others  that  were 
more  advanced  in  perfection,  remained  calm  and  compos- 
ed, remembering  the  great  maxim  of  Budha,  that  every 
thing  that  has  come  into  existence,  must  also  come  to  an 
end. 

The  name  of  this  heretic  was  Thoubat.*  He  had  been 


* In  the  oaurse  »f  tl.i»  work,  ailmion  is  often  made  to  iYiunbaa  wboiip- 
|W  to  have  led  a mode  of  life,  not  altogether  the  ham"',  but  varying  comd- 
aientbly  according  to  circnno-tancaa.  All  the  i '•■unban  were  doiildlesa  fleli- 
giutls,  a lio  jnto-tiacd  certain  duli-s  not  logurded  as  obligatory,  by 
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previous  to  his  apparent  conversion,  a hermit,  leading  an 
ascetic’s  life.  Subsequently  he  became  a disciple  of  Gau- 
dama,  but  retained  in  his  heart,  an  ill  feeling  towards  his 
spiritual  master,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  manner 
he  communicated  the  sad  news  to  Kathaba  and  his  com- 
panions. Seeing  them  penetrated  with  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion, and  exhibiting  in  an  unfeigned  manner,  the  grief 
which  weighed  on  their  heart,  he  said  to  them  : why  do 
you  weep  and  cry ; you  have  no  reason  for  doing  so  ; we 
are  now  freed  from  the  control  of  the  great  Ilahan  ; he 
was  always  telling  us:  do  this,  or  do  not  do  that:  in  every 
way  he  annoyed  and  vexed  us : now  every  one  can  act  as 
he  pleases. 

The  Rahan  Thoubat  bore  envy  to,  and  revenge  to- 
wards Budha,  for  the  following  reason.  Formerly  he 
was  a barber  in  the  village  of  Atooma,  where  he  then 
became  a Rahan.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  Budha  was 
coming  to  that  place,  attended  by  twelve  hundred  Un- 
people, and  lived  under  certain  regulations,  which  separated  them  more  or 
less  from  society,  and  distinguished  them  from  those  wlm  followed  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  hfo.  The  difference  among  them  originated  in  a sort  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  impeded  many  to  perform  penitential  deeds  of 
the  most  cruel  and  sometimes  levolting  nature. 

Soma  cf  the  Pounhas  are  described  as  living  into  villages  or  tow  us,  and 
wearing  a white  drees.  In  n any  practices,  they  appear  to  have  approxi- 
mated to  the  liudhist  monks,  cvept  that,  in  munv  mstauecs,  thev  married. 
Others  are  mentioned  as  living  in  a state  of  complete  nakedness,  staying  in 
the  midst  of  filth  and  dirt.  It  seems  that  those  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
met  in  some  parts  of  the  Punjab,  l»clonged  to  this  class.  Many  of  those  dis- 
gusting fanatics  delivered  themselves  up  to  cruel  tortures,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  sec  some  Fakhirs  and  .logics  do,  oven  in  our  days,  and  un- 
der our  eyos.  A third  class  of  Pounhas  utfertod  to  live  in  lonely  places,  on 
high  mountains,  in  small  huts  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  sometimes  at 
the  foot  of  trees,  exposed  to  tho  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  were  her- 
mits. They  clothed  themselves  in  the  skin  of  wild  beasts,  allowed  the  hairs 
of  the  head  to  grow  to  the  greatest  length,  divided  them  into  several  parts 
which  they  twisted  separately  like  a ro]>o,  so  that,  when  looking  at  them,  one 
would  have  thought  that  instead  of  hairs,  several  small  rifles  were  hanging 
down  on  the  back  and  the  shoulders,  giving  to  them  the  wildest  and  most, 
fantastic  appearance.  Some  of  those  heiniita,  famous  by  their  science,  at- 
tracted round  their  persons  many  pupils  eager  to  acquire  science -and  disci- 
pline under  them.  Such  were  the  three  Kuthubos,  whom  Gatidaina  convert- 
ed during  the  first  year  of  his  public  life.  Others  travelled  through  the 
country,  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  capacity  of  preacher'1  and  mendi- 
cants, 
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bans.  Thoubat  wished  to  make  -an  offering  to  Budha 
and  his  followers,  and  give  them  food,  h’or  this  pur- 
pose he  resorted  to  the  following  very  questionable  ex- 
pedient, for  obtaining  from  the  \ illagers  rice  and  other 
eatables,  and  preparing  them  for  the  great  occasion. 
Thoubat  had  two  sons  w ho  wore  the  dress  of  Samane. 
He  gave  to  each  of  them  a pair  of  scissors,  and  desired 
them  to  go  through  the  street  of  the  village  and  shave 
the  head  of  all  the  children  they  would  meet  with,  as  a 
token  of  their  entering  into  religion.  The  order  was 
punctually  executed.  The  parents  of  the  lads  were,  then, 
told,  that  on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  customary  to  make 
considerable  offerings.  The  offered  articles,  however, 
would  be  on  this  occasion,  employed  for  feeding  the 
great  Gaudama  who  was  expected  in  the  place,  with  a 
great  number  of  disciples.  All  the  people  brought  in 
large  offerings  of  various  articles  of  food,  such  as  rice, 
oil,  butter,  and  other  comestibles.  In  this  manner,  by 
means  of  such  an  expedient,  the  cunning  Thoubat,  with- 
out any  cost  to  himself,  was  able  to  make  a great  display 
of  the  choicest  dishes  to  be  laid  before  Gaudama  and  his 
disciples,  on  their  arrival  to  Atooma,  and  earn  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  a very  liberal  and  generous  man. 
Budha  acquainted  with  his  conduct  on  the  occasion,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  offering  and  forbade  all  his  followers 
to  eat  of  the  food  prepared  by  Thoubat.  From  that 
time  the  latter  ever  entertained  ill-feelings  towards  Bu- 
dha, though  he  did  not  dare  openly  to  give  vent  to  his 
passion. 

Kathaba  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  such  an  unbe- 
coming language  103  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kalian  Thou- 

102. — The  virtuous  and  zealous  Kathaba  was  at  once  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  soon  bolding  a uiectiu*  of  the  wisest  memlters  of  the 
assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  and  authoritatively  determining 
the  genuineness  of  liudha's  doctrines.  Human  passions  were  already  at 
work,  deforming  moro  or  less  in  various  ways,  the  instructions  of  the  great 
preacher.  Many,  laying  more  stress  on  their  talents,  than  on  the  authority 
of  their  departed  instructor,  Iwgan  ip  entertain  on  certain  questions,  views 
ami  opinons  evidently  at  variance  with  those  of  I’.udha,  The  ene  nios  of 
truth  were  numerous,  even  during  his  life  time,  when  as  yet  overawed  by 
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hat.  lie  said  to  himself:  if  at  this  time,  when  there  are 
but  seven  days  sinee  Bndha  entered  Neibbau,  there  are 

his  presence  ami  matchless  wisdom.  Kathaha  sugac  iousl  v foresee*  that  their 
number  ami  Isililness  would  s mi  in  ■nase  to  a fearful  extent  an  1 threaten 
the  very  existence  of  religion,  lie  was  mused  to  exertions  by  such  consi- 
derations, and  on  that  very  moment,  lie  resolved  to  assemble  the  Elders  of 
the  assembly,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  I'mllia’s  fum  nils  lie  was,  it  up- 
{iears,  acknowledged  by  common  const  nt  the  first  of  the  disciples.  Il« 
was  entitled  to  that  distinction  by  the  renown  of  his  nbiliti, before  his 
conversion,  ami  by  his  great  proficiency  under  lludlia's  teactiings,  subse» 
queutly  to  that  event.  Hut  a circumstance  related  by  KathaWi.  clearly 
indicates  the  intimate  familiarity  existing  netwoen  the  master  and  the  dis- 
ciple, and  the  uuhounded  eonliileace  the  former  placed  in  tin  latter.  Dur- 
ing a walk,  the  t wo  friends,  if  stieli  all  express)  m l><  showed,  bail  entered 
into  a more  than  usual  intimato  coiniinimoii  of  thought*  and  feelings:  the 
soul  of  one  had  passed  into  the  pat  son  of  the  other  or  rather  both  souls 
were  blended  together,  an  l united  so  as  to  become  one,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
virtuous,  high,  refined,  sublime  and  philosophic  friendship.  They  made  an 
exchange  of  their  eloafs  Kathaha.  by  putting  on  1’itdha’s  cloak,  inherit- 
ed, ns  it  were,  his  spirit  and  his  authority,  lienee  hie  legitimate  right  to 
lie  appointed  President  or  head  of  the  first  Conned,  assembled  a little  while, 
after  Uaudama’s  Neibhan. 

Our  author  maintains  that  the  first  council  was  held  three  months  after 
Oaudaiua’s  demise.  This  important  step  was  taken  at  iadzagio,  the  capital 
of  the  kiugdoiit  of  King  A i/.atotliat,  woo  doubt. ess,  made  use  • f Ins  royal 
j lower  to  secure  tranquility  dining  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly,  under 
the  presideuce  of  Katlmba.  The  number  of  Religious  that  formed  the  coun- 
cil, is  reckoned  at  five  hundrc  i.  Its  object  was,  as  mentioned  by  hatbaba 
himself,  to  silence  the  voice  of  many  who  wishuo  to  innovate  in  religions 
matters,  ami  follow  their  own  views,  instil  of  the  doctrine*  of  ihi  ilia. 
They  wished  to  shake  oil'  thu  yoke  of  authority,  and  arrange  all  things  in 
their  own  way. 

The  second  general  assembly  of  the  T.mlliist  Religious,  woe  held  one  hun- 
dred years  later,  at  Wcthalie,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ka's- 
t.hoka,  under  the  president*  of  Hatha,  who  was  assisted  by  seri  n hundred 
Religious.  The  object  of  this  assembly  w a to  regulate  several  luittersof 
discipline.  It  is  prtilmhle  that  a spirit  of  innovation  had  rosppi  aitd  i mi 
liegun  to  iiiidermine  tlie  strictness  of  the  dmcipliuuiy  inst  tutioiis,  threat- 
ening to  weaken  the  ties  that  kept  t,  gel  her  the  tmiMhers  of  the  religious  lar- 
dy, and  deprive  it  of  that  halo  of  nun  coins*,  that  had  hitherto  tendered  it 
an  object  of  mi  profound  and  genet al  esteem,  i,  spri  t qtul  veneration  'I’iie 
council,  moreover,  revised  the  cannon  of  -a  rod  books,  and  purified  it  from 
all  the  imperfections  and  spuiiuus  wiitirga  that  l.ul  been  embodied 
with  it. 

Two  hundred  ami  eighteen  y ears  afl-r  Oaudama's  death,  King  Dainallio- 
ka  or  Athoka,  ascended  the  throne  of  I’aliootra,  which  was  tho  capital  of  a 
vast  and  powerful  empire.  It  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  that  mo- 
narch’s reign,  that  tl  e third  and  hist  general  assembly  was  held  at  l’aiil«>- 
tra,  under  the  presidcnce  of  Maugalipata.  Thu  lost  and  hi.nl  revi.ou  of  tiie 
•acred  scri ptu res  was  made  with  the  greatest  out  and  lalsir.  The  piotts 
Athoka  lent,  to  the  decisions  of  tno  assembly-,  the  influence  of  the  secular 
power.  The  1‘ittagat,  or  the  collection  of  t.!ie  religious  Ujoks,  such  as  it 
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to  bo  found  people  holding  such  a language,  what  will  hap- 
pen hereafter.  These  persons  will  soon  have  followers 
who  will  embrace  the  profession  of  Italians,  and,  then,  the 
true  religion  shall  be  totally  subverted:  the  excellent 
law  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  such  persons,  like  a heap  of 
unstrung  dowers  that  are  scattered  by  the  wind.  The 
only  remedy  to  such  an  impending  misfortune,  is  to  as- 
semble a council  composed  of  all  the  true  disciples,  who, 
by  their  decisions,  shall  insure  stability  to  religion,  and 
fix  the  meaning  of  every  portion  of  the  law,  contained  in 
the  Wini,  theThootsanci  the  Abidama.  I am,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  watch  over  the  religion  of  Budha  because  of 
the  peculiar  predilection  he  has  -ever  shown  to  me.  On 

now  exists,  is  supposed  to  lie  the  work  of  that  council.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing chapters,  the  subject  ot  the  councils,  shall  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

There  is  a most  important  fact  to  he  noticed  hero  which  must  l>e  consi- 
dered as  a most  remarkable  rosiil'  of  the  third  assembly.  It  form*  tho 
grandest  era  in  the  history  of  Rudliisni,  and  it  is  carefully  noted  down  hjr 
our  Hnrme.se  author.  1 mean  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  fervor  which 
seemed,  at  that  time,  to  have  simultaneously  and  jtoworfully  acted  for 
bringing  about  this  mighty  but  peaceful  religious  commotion,  that  was  to 
be  felt,  not  only  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  but  far  beyond  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere,  the  country  of  Uuzerat  in  the  wort  and  northwest,  beyond  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya  in  the  north,  and  the  territories  and  kingdoms  in 
an  eastern  direction  King  Athoka  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
Hi*  religious  z.enl  induced  him  to  make  use  of  all  the  vast  resources  at  his 
command,  to  favor  the  developoment  of  the  comparatively  new  religion, 
During  the  holding  of  the  council,  the  Religious,  tempered,  as  it  were,  their 
zeal,  fervor,  devotion  and  ar  lor  for  their  religious  eree  1,  in  the  middle  of 
their  conferences.  They  resolved  to  propagate  with  unremitting  zeal,  the 
tenets  of  the  holy  religion  and  extend  it  all  over  the  world.  The  spirit  of 
Uaudama  seemed  to  have  been  iufussl  in  tho  soul  of  every  individual  Reli- 
gious. His  w dent  fervor  glowed  in  tho  soul  of  all,  who  from  that  period, 
had  but  one  desire,  that  of  extending  tho  boundaries  of  their  spiritual  em- 
pire. 

Tins  is  certainly  one  of  those  extraordinary  epochs,  when  the  indolent 
and  apathetic  mind  of  the  Hindoos,  after  centuries  of  a profound  slumlier- 
ing,  seems  on  a sudden,  to  awake,  and,  with  an  unexpected  vigor  and  youth- 
ful energy,  bursting  forth  as  a terific  hurricane,  brings  about  the  most  as- 
tounding revolutions,  or  commotions,  that  sweep  with  irresistible  power, 
the  old  political  and  religious  form*,  to  establish  new  ones  on  the  ruins  of 
the  former.  The  religious  zeal  that  seized  on  the  Rudhists  of  those  days, 
and  impelled  them  with  an  unheard  of  resolution,  for  disseminating  their 
doctrines,  Conned  with  the  astonishing  success  that  attended  their  preach- 
ing*, forms  one  of  tho  most  prominent  periods  in  the  religious  hist"  ry  of 
the  wotl-.h 
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one  occasion,  1 walked  with  Budha,  the  distance  of  three 
gawots ; during  that  time  he  preached  to  me,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  instruction,  we  made  an  exchange  of  our 
tsiwarans,  and  I put  on  his  own.  He  said : Kathaba  is 
like  the  moon:  three  times  he  has  obtained  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  law.  His  affection  to  my  person,  his  zeal 
for  mv  religion,  have  never  been  equalled.  After  my  de- 
mise, it  will  behove  him  to  stem  the  current  of  evil,  to 
humble  the  wicked,  and  condemn  their  false  teachings  as 
subversive  of  the  genuine  doctrine.  With  such  energe- 
tic means,  my  religion  shall  remain  pure  and  undefiled, 
and  its  tenets  shall  not  be  lost  and  drowned  in  the  midst 
of  the  raging  waves  of  errors.  Therefore,  said  the  great 
disciple,  l will  hold  an  assembly  of  all  the  disciples,  for 
the  promotion  and  exaltation  of  the  holy  religion.  This 
design  Khthaba  kept  perfectly  secret,  and  made  known 
to  no  one. 

At  that  time,  four  of  the  ablest  Malla  Princes,  having 
washed  their  heads,  and  each  put  on  a fine  new  dress, 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  funeral  pile  made  of  sandal  and  other 
ordoriferous  woods,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
high.  Their  efforts  proving  useless,  all  the  other 
Princes  joined  them,  with  the  hope  that,  by  their  united 
exertions,  they  would  be  able  to  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
Fans  made  of  palm  leaves,  were  vigorously  agitated  over 
the  heap  of  coals  ; bellows  made  of  leather  blew  in  the 
same  direction  ; but  all  the  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Princes,  surprised  and  disheartened,  consulted  Anoorouda 
as  to  the  cause  of  such  a disappointment.  Anoorouda 
said  to  them,  that  the  Nats  did  not  approve  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ; they  wished  that  the  great  Kathaba  should  ar- 
rive and  venerate  the  corpse,  ere  it  be  consumed  by 
fire.  No  fire  could  be  lighted,  before  the  great  Rakan 
had  made  his  appearance. 

The  people  hearing  the  answer  of  Anoorouda,  won- 
dered at  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  great  Kathaba,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  his  arrival.  They  said  to  each  other: 
who  is  indeed  this  distinguished  Italian?  Is  he  white  or 
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talack,  short  or  tall  ? They  took  perfumes,  flowers  and 
flags  and  went  out  to  meet  him  aud  honor  him  in  a be* 
Coining  manner. 

When  the  great  Kathaba  arrived  in  the  city  Of  Koo- 
theinaron,  he,  without  delay,  repaired  to  the  place  where 
the  funeral  pile  was  erected,  lie  adjusted  his  clothes  in 
the  most  becoming  manner,  and,  with  his  hands  joined 
to  the  forehead,  three  times  turned  round  the  pile,  say- 
ing at  each  turn  : this  is  the  place  of  the  head ; that  is 
the  place  of  the  feet:  Standing  then  on  the  spot  oppo- 

site to  the  feet,  he  entered  into  the  fourth  state  of  dzan 
for  a while ; his  mind  having  emerged  therefrom,  he 
made  the  following  prayer  :-*-I  Wish  to  see  the  feet  of 
Budha,  whereupon  are  imprinted  the  marks  that  former- 
ly prognosticated  his  future  glorious  destiny.  May  the 
cloth  and  cotton  they  are  wrapt  with,  be  unloosened,  and 
the  coffin,  as  well  as  the  pile,  be  laid  open  and  the  sa- 
cred feet  appear  out  and  extend  so  far  as  to  lie  on  my 
head.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  his  prayer,  when  the 
whole  was  suddenly  opened,  and  there  came  out  the 
beautiful  feet,  like  the  full  moon  emerging  from  the  bo- 
som of  a dark  cloud.  The  whole  assembly  burst  into 
loud  applauses  and  continued  cheers,  on  seeing  this 
matchless  prodigy.  Kathaba  stretching  his  two  hands, 
that  resembled  two  lilies  just  blooming,  held  both  feet 
firmly  by  the  heels,  placed  them  on  his  head  and  worship- 
ped. All  his  disciples  followed  his  example  and  wor- 
shipped. Perfumes  and  dowers  were  profusely  offered 
by  the  crowd.  When  this  was  done,  the  feet  slowly 
withdrew  into  their  place,  the  pile  and  coffin  resumed 
their  natural  position.  As  the  sun  and  the  moon  disap- 
pear below  the  horizon,  so  the  feet  of  Budha  disappear- 
ed, buried  as  it  were,  into  the  folds  of  cloth  and  cotton. 
The  people,  at  this  moment,  wept  and  loudly  wailed : 
their  affection  for  Budha  was  evinced  on  this  occasion 
more  forcibly  than  when  he  entered  the  state  of  Neib- 
fean. 

The  feet  had  hardly  been  concealed  from  the  sight  of 
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the  people,  when,  without  the  interference  of  any  one, 
fire  caught  the  pile  and  soon  set  it  in  a blaze  of  ti  tmcs. 
The  skin,  the  tiesh.  the  muscles,  the  entrails  and 
liver  of  tlxc  body  were  all  consumed,  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  as  butter  or  oil, 
poured  on  a great  fire,  burn  anti  are  consumed  with- 
out any  thing  remaining.  Of  the  body  all  had  dis- 
appeared except  the  relics.  All  the  pieces  of  cloth 
that  served  to  wrap  up  the  body,  except  the  outer- 
most and  innermost,  were  also  consumed.  The  relics  of 
former  Budhas  whose  lives  were  very  long,  resembled  a 
lump  of  gold.  Our  Budka,  whose  life  had  been  compa- 
ratively of  a short  duration,  had  said  whilst  yet  alive : dur- 
ing my  life  time,  religion  has  not  been  sufficiently  diffus- 
ed ; those,  therefore,  who  after  my  Neibban,  shall  obtain 
of  my  relics  a small  portion,  be  it  but  of  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed,  and  build  a dzedi  to  place  them  in,  and 
worship  and  make  offerings  to  them,  shall  obtain  a place 
of  happiness  in  one  of  the  seats  of  Mats.  Among  the  re- 
lics, were  the  four  canine  teeth,  the  two  bones  that  con- 
nect the  shoulders  with  the  neckbonc,  and  the  frontal 
bone.  These  are  the  seven  great  relics.  They  were  in 
a state  of  perfect  preservation,  not  at  all  damaged  by  fire, 
and  are  called  Athambinana.  Besides  these  relies  there 
were  some  other's  of  a smaller  dimension,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  up  seven  tsarouts.  1 lore  is  the  size  and 
shape  of  those  sacred  remains : the  smallest  were  of  the 
size  of  a mustard  seed  and  resembled  the  bud  of  thcr 
Uingkow ; the  middle  ones  equalled  the  size  of  a rice 

fjrain,  divided  into  two  parts,  and  looked  like  pearls ; the 
argest  were  of  the  size  of  a pea  and  appeared  like  gold. 

When  the  pile  was  consumed  by  fire,  water  came  down 
from  the  sky,  as  thick  as  the  aim,  which  soon  extinguish- 
ed the  fire.  The  Mafia  Princes  poured  also  upon  it  an 
immense  quantity  of  scented  water.  During  all  the 
while,  the  pile  was  burning,  streams  of  flames  issued 
from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees,  shining  forth 
with.  uncommon  brightness,  without  burning  the  trees 
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insects  of  every  description  were  seen  flying  in  swarms 
on  those  trees,  without  receiving  the  least  injury. 

In  the  place  where  the  corpse  had  been  exposed  dur- 
ing seven  days,  the  relics  were  deposited  during  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  offerings  of  perfumes  and  flowers 
were  incessantly  made.  Above  them,  a canopy  bespang- 
led with  gold  and  silver  stars  was  raised,  and  bouquets  of 
flowers  and  perfumes  were  hanging  therefrom.  From 
that  place,  to  the  one  where  the  ornaments  were  deposited, 
the  road  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  fine  cloth ; the 
road  itself  was  covered  with  the  finest  mats.  Above  the 
road  was  spread  a splendid  canopy  bespangled  with  gold 
stars  and  flowers.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  rich- 
ly decorated  ; perfumes  and  flowers  were  seen  hanging 
from  the  canopy.  Around  the  building,  masts  were  plant- 
ed, and  adorned  with  the  five  sorts  of  flags.  Plantain 
trees  were  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  jars  of 
cool  water  were  laid  down,  at  a very  short  distance  one 
from  the  other.  From  posts  of  well  polished  wood,  were 
suspended  lamps  to  be  lighted  day  and  night.  The 
box  containing  the  relics,  was  placed  on  the  back 
of  a richly  caparisoned  elephant,  and  the  precious 
remains  were  honored  in  every  possible  way,  by  offerings 
of  flowers  and  perfumes,  by  dancing,  singing,  music,  re- 
joicings and  loud  acclamations.  The  Malla  Princes,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  relics,  had  a line  of  elephauts 
drawn  round  the  place,  then  a second  line  of  horses, 
then  a third  of  chariots,  then  a fourth  of  warriors.  Such 
precautions  were  taken  both  for  ensuring  the  safety  of 
the  relics,  and  allowing  time  to  every  body  to  coine  and 
do  honor  to  them. 

At  that  time  the  courtiers  of  King  Adzatathat,*  know- 

* In  what  year  happened  the  conversion  of  King  Adzatathat  to  Uudhism, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  precision.  Though  his  father  Pimpathara 
was  a zealous  I’udhist  from  tho  very  helming  of  the  preaching  of  <iauda- 
ma,  his  son  seems  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  religious  movement  that 
took  place  in  the  royal  city  of  Hadzagio,  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  weed.  His 
ikith,  however,  in  the  hitherto  national  religion,  tha't  is  tossy,  Brahmin- 
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log  well  the  tender  affection  their  royal  master  bore  unto 
Bud  ha’s  person,  were  reluctant  to  convey  to  him  the  sad 

ism,  dies  not  appear  to  hive  In-en  deeply  seated  in  bin  soul,  lit  ^ 
Shrewd,  ambitious  and  crafty  politician,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the 
beginng  of  his  retail,  his  politic*!  principles  were  of  the  most  elastic  nature. 
Kven  after  his  convert  on  to  Bu  Ihism,  he  does  not  a pear  to  have  acinpled, 
in  the  leant,  in  resorting  totlie  most  qu-stioiuible  means,  for  satisfying  his 
ambition.  The  d input  * between  ihe  upholders  of  the  contending  systems, 
had,  as  it  is  often  the  case,  shaken  his  former  convictions,  without  impart- 
ing new  ones,  Perhaps  t e remain'd  in  that  ambiguous  j>c*»!tioti,  for  a polis 
tical  object.  He  was  glad  to  place  bimself  at  the  heal  of  the  malcontents 
who,  on  account  of  the  King's  religious  itmov  ,tions,  must  have  been  nu- 
merous. Be  that  as  it  may.  w;  ste  the  Crown  I’rince  of  ltadzagio  receiving 
with  open  arms,  ltewad.it.  the  enemy  of  1'ntdlia,  espousing  Ins  party,  ani) 
looking  upon  him  as  his  spiritual  a Iviser.  This  occurred  about  ten  oc 
twelve  years  before  Budlia’a  death.  With  the  a tvise  of  his  now  friend,  ho 
compassed  anti  effected  the  destruction  of  bis  father  three  or  four  years  af- 
terwards, and  became  King  in  the  7th  year  hofure  Phra'-s  Neihban.  His 
conversion  probably  took  place  aft'-r  the  death  of  Dowadafc,  four  or  five 
years  sulisoqueutly  to  that  event.  But  it  appears  to  have  l>een  sincere  and 
earnest.  His  love  for  Ilu  ilia's  person  was  so  intense,  that  it  atoned  fully 
for  the  harm  which,  under  his  name  aul  protection,  Hewadat  had  endea- 
vored to  inflict  rm  his  great  relative 

Adaaiathat  reigned  32  \ ears,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  five  rears  after  Gau- 
dania’s  death  l lider  his  reign,  the  first  council  was  held  with  bis  consent 
and  a promise  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  to  lie  received  with 
respect,  and  strictly  attended  to  This  is  the  first  direct  interference  of 
the  secular  power  in  matter*  of  a purely  ecclesiastical  nature.  Adxatat  bat 
was,  however,  too  prudent  in  his  [lolicy,  to  persecute  directly  the  holders 
of  anti-budliiatie  opinions,  who  were  an  yet  forming  the  great  mass  of  tho 
peopl"  He  zealously  supported  the  new  cree«l  he  hail  adopted ; but  be 
left  full  liberty  to  the  f ill  iwe.rs  of  tic  Pnunhas  I'y  the  advice  of  Katliab*. 
Adzatathnt  fixed  the  kegiuing  of  tho  religious  era,  on  the  year  of  Birina'* 
demise  it  is  the  one  which  is  followed  oy  all  tho  southern  Itudbisf-s.  It 
was  not  the  necessity  < f cvmrcting  certain  errors  in  tho  calendar,  which  in- 
duced the  King  to  adopt  that  mca  uro.  since  a correctioti  had  been  nia  le 
148  years  ago.  by  King  li.-Uana  with  the  ass  stance  of  a celebrated  Hermit. 
A religious  motive,  alone,  imltrrod  tho  King  to  oirteini«rata  to  the  s 'Imita- 
tions of  Kathaba  on  tins  su'nject,  ari  l lay.  as  tiie  [xjitH  of  departure  for  the 
reckoning  of  years,  the  great  event  of  tho  death  of  tiie  fimndor  of  religion. 

The  two  names  of  i impathara  art  1 of  his  son  Adzatathat,  arc  in  iissolu- 
lily  connected  with  tiie  origin  of  Hudhisui,  and  its  spread  through  tho  Ms- 
gatha  country.  To  the  first,  Gau  lama  owed  much  for  ths  extraordinary 
success  tiiat  attended  his  preachings,  and  the  conversion  of  remarkable 
personnel  s.  In  a country  like  India,  the  example  of  the  King  mu-t  have 
exerted  mi  extraordinary  influence  over  tho  courtiers  and  tho  wealthy  and 
powerful  persons.  The  second  rendered  no  1 'ss  important  services  to  the 
rails,  <4  religion,  by  supporting  openly  the  great  Kathaba,  tho  Patriarch  of 
Budhism,  and  countcuaucing  tho  decisions  of  the  first  council,  which  secur- 
ed uuitv  among  the  members  of  the  assembly,  at  the  very  time  that  evil 
minded  individuals  endeavored  to  sow  the  seed  of  dissension  among  the 
Jtyii^KiUK,  and  upset  the  fabric  which  lludba’e  genius  and  zeal  had  just  set 
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intelligence  of  his  demise,  for  fear  of  causing  to  him,  too 
great  an  affliction.  They  took  every  possible  precaution, 
and  devised  various  means  for  preparing  the  King’s  mind 
to  bear,  with  composure,  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 
As  soon  as  the  monarch  understood  what  the  courtiers  in- 
tended to  say,  he  fainted  successively  three  times.  On 
each  time,  steam  baths  and  an  abundant  pouring  of  water 
over  the  head,  restored  him  to  his  faculties.  When  he 
became  conscious,  he  wailed  and  lamented  for  a long 
time.  Recovering  from  the  shock  of  his  deep  affliction, 
he  desired  to  assuage  the  grief  caused  by  Budha’s  death, 
by  procuring  some  of  his  relics.  For  that  purpose,  a 
messonger  was  despatched  to  the  Malta  Princes  with  the 
following  request : You  are  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Thamadat,  I,  too,  who  rule  over  the  Magatha  country, 
boast  of  the  same  noble  origin.  For  this  reason,  I put 
forward  my  claim  for  obtaining  the  possession  of  some  of 
Budha’s  relics,  which  are  now  as  his  representatives.  I 
wi’l  give  directions  for  the  erection  of  a beautiful  and 
tall  dzedi,  wherein  they  shall  be  deposited.  I and  my 
people  shall  have  thus  an  object  of  worship.  The 
Princes  of  Wethalie  and  of  the  neighboring  states, 
sent  a similar  request.  Those  of  Kapilawot  and  Aleka- 
pa  followed  their  example.  The  Kings  of  Rama  and 
Pawa,  the  Pounhas  of  Withadipa  also  sent  in  their  re- 
clamations, with  a threat  of  having  recourse  to  the  force 
of  arms,  were  their  demands  disregarded.  They  soon 
followed  their  messengers  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 

The  Malla  Princes,  on  receiving  those  messages,  con-, 
suited  among  themselves  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
'They  agreed  that,  the  relics  of  Budha  being  the  most  va- 
luable thing  in  the  world,  they  would  not  part  with  them. 
Many  angry  words  were  exchanged  among  contending 
parties.  They  were  almost  ready  to  draw  the  sword, 
when  a celebrated  Pounha,  named  Dauna,  made  his  ap- 

np.  Under  tho  reign  of  those  two  sobering  i,  religion  gained  a strong  foot- 
ing in  Magatha.  and  secured  for  itself  an  osceudancv  which  it  retained  witty 
witnya  eucvewes,  for  many  ceuttpies. 
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pcarance.  He  stood  on  an  elevated  spot,  and  making  a 
•sign  with  liis  hand,  he  began  to  speak  in  a language  cal- 
culated to  smooth  the  irritation  of  the  parties.  Great 
was  his  influence  over  all,  since  there  was  scarcely  a man 
in  the  island  of  Dzampoudipa  who  did  not  acknowledge 
Dauna  as  his  teacher.  O Kings  and  Princes,  said  he, 
hear  one  word  that  I have  to  say  to  you.  Our  most  excellent 
Budha  always  extolled  the  virtue  of  forbearance.  But  you 
are  ready  to  light  for  the  possession  of  his  relics  ; this  is 
not  good.  Let  all  of  you  be  now  of  one  mind,  with 
cheerful  dispositions.  I will  divide  the  relics  into  eight 
equal  portions.  Let  every  one  be  ever  solicitous  to  mul- 
tiply, iu  all  directions,  dzedis  in  honor  of  him,  who  was 
possessed  with  the  live  visions,  that  many  may  feel  affec- 
tion for  the  most  excellent  one.  Dauna  went  oil  explain- 
ing more  fully  the  two  stanzas  he  had  recited,  saying: 
O kings  and  princes,  our  most  excellent  Budha  previous 
to  his  obtaining  the  Budhaship,  whilst  he  was  even  an 
animal,  a man  and  a Nat,  practised  the  virtue  of  patience ; 
he  always  recommended  it,  in  all  his  subsequent  prea- 
chings. How  could  you  have  recourse  to  open  violence, 
to  warlike  weapons,  for  his  relics  J You  are  kings  of 
eight  countries  ; come  to  a quiet  and  peaceable  arrange- 
ment on  his  subject : speak,  to  each  other,  words  of  peace 
and  good  will.  I will  have  the  relics  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts.  You  arc  all  eqally  worthy  to  receive  your 
share. 

The  Kings,  on  hearing  the  words  of  Dauna,  came  to 
the  place  where  he  stood,  and  entreated  him  to  make 
eight  equal  portions  of  the  relic  s.  Dauna  assented  to 
their  request.  1 hey  went  with  him  to  the  place  of  the 
relies.  The  golden  coffin  that  contained  them,  was  open- 
ed, and  there  appeared  to  their  regards  all  the  relics,  beau- 
tiful like  gold.  The  Princes  seeing  them  said  : wc  have 
seen  the  most  excellent  Budha  gifted  w ith  the  six  glories, 
and  all  the  bodily  qualifications  of  the  most  accomplished 
person : who  could  believe  that  these  arc  the  only  things 
that  remain  of  him  ? They  all  wept  and  lamented.  Whilst 
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they  were  overwhelmed  with  grief,  Dauna  abstracted  ono 
of  the  canine  teeth  and  concealed  it  in  the  folds  of  his 
turban.  All  the  relics  were  duly  apportioned  to  all  the 
Kings.  A Thagia,  who  had  seen  the  doing  of  Dauna* 
took  adroitly  the  tooth,  without  being  perceived,  carried  it 
into  the  Nats’  seats  and  placed  it  in  the  Dzoolanumi  dzedi. 
When  the  partition  was  over,  I>auna  was  surprised  not 
to  find  the  tooth  he  had  stolen.  He  did  not,  however* 
dare  to  complain,  as  his  pious  fraud  would  have  been 
discovered.  To  console  himself  of  such  a loss,  he  asked  for 
the  possession  of  the  golden  vessel,  wherein  the  relics  had 
been  kept.  His  demand  was  favorably  received  and  the 
golden  vessel  was  given  to  him. 

The  Maurya  Princes,  who  ruled  over  the  country  of 
Pipilawana,  hearing  what  had  been  done  by  Adzatatbat 
and  other  Kings,  went  also  with  a great  retinue  to  the 
city  of  Kootheinaron.  The  Alalia  Princes  informed  them 
that  the  relics  had  already  been  divided,  and  that  there 
remained  nothing  but  the  coals  of  the  funeral  pile.  They 
took  them  away,  built  a large  pagoda  over  them,  and  wor- 
shipped. The  place  where  the  relics  were  deposited,  are- 
Radzagio,  Kootheinaron,  Wethalie,  Kapilawot,  Allakapa- 
ta,  Rama,  Pawa,  and  Witadipakka. 

King  Adzatatbat  ordered  a beautiful  and  well  levelled 
road,  eight  oothabas  broad,  to  be  made  from  the  city  of 
Kootheinaron  to  that  of  Radzagio.  The  distance  i» 
twenty-five  youdzanas.  He  wished  to  adorn  it,  in  all  its 
length,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Alalia  Princes  bad  done 
for  the  road  leading  from  the  place  where  the  cremation 
of  the  corpse  had  been  done,  to  that  where  the  relic* 
had  been  deposited.  At  fixed  and  proper  distances* 
houses  were  built  for  resting  and  spending  the  night. 
The  King,  attended  by  a countless  crowd  of  people,  went 
to  take  the  relics  and  carry  them  into  his  country.  Dur- 
ing the  journey,  singing,  dancing  and  playing  of  musical 
instruments  were  uninterrupted.  Offerings  of  perfume* 
and  flowers  were  incessantly  made  bv  the  people.  At 
certain  intervals,  they  stopped  dun  «even  days,  whe» 
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fresh  honors  were  paid  to  the  relics,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  rejoicings.  In  this  manner,  seven  months  and 
seven  days  were  employed  in  going  over  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  At  Radzagio,  the  relics  were 
deposited  in  a place  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
dzedi  was  erected  on  them.  The  seven  other  Kings  built 
also  dzedis  over  the  relics  they  had  obtained.  Daunft 
built  one,  too,  over  the  golden  vessel,  and  the  Maurya 
Princes  erected  likewise  one  religious  monument  over  the 
coals.  Thus  there  were  at  that  time  ten  dzedis,  situate 
ed  respectively  in  Radzagio,  Kootheinaron,  Wethalie, 
Kapilawot,  Allakapata,  Witadipaka,  Rama,  Pawa,  the 
Dauna  village,  and  Papilawana,  The  partition  of  the  re- 
lics happened  on  the  5th  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Nayon, 
(June).  There  were  altogether  8 Tsarouts  of  relics,  that 
is  to  say,  a basketful.  Each  Prince  had  one  Tsarout,  that 
is  to  say,  two  Pyis.  The  upper  right  canine  tooth  was 
token  to  the  Nats’  seats.  The  lower  right  tooth  was  car- 
ried to  the  Gandala  country : the  upper  left  tooth  was 
removed  to  Kalingga,  and  the  lower  left  tooth,  to  the  Na- 
ga  seat.  The  other  teeth  and  hairs  of  the  head  and 
body,  were  distributed  by  the  Nats,  in  a great  number  of 
other  worlds. 

When  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  completed,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  relics  effected  in  a manner  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  Kathaba  who  was  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Assembly,  advised  King  Adzatathat  to  do  away 
with  the  Eetzana  era,  and  establish  a new  one,  that 
would  be  called  the  era  of  Religion,  begining  with  the 
year  of  Budha’s  Neibban,  that  is  to  say,  bn  the  year  148 
of  the  Eetzana  era.  The  King  joyfblly  assented  to  the 
pious  request  of  the  Budhist  Patriarch,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly rejoiced  to  have  this  opportunity  of  affording  a fresh 
token  of  the  great  esteem  he  had  for  Budha’s  person. 

Many  years  n1'  cards,  the  great  Kathaba  entertained 
Borne  fear  in  t respecting  the  safety  of  the  relics j 

distributed  ow  istinct  places,  Viz : KootheiUaron, 

Radzagio,  Kapj  kabat,  Watadipaka,  Rama,  Pawa 
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nrul  Wethalie.*  He  wished  to  have  them  all  put  toge- 
ther in  a safe  and  secure  place,  where  they  could  be  pre- 
served, until  better  circumstances  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  them  out,  and  expose  them  to  the  res- 
pect and  veneration  of  the  true  believers,  all  over  the 
Dzampoudipa  island.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of 
religion  20,  lie  went  to  King  Adzatathat  and  said  to  him. 
that  precautions  were  to  be  taken  for  securing  the  pre- 
servation of  the  relics.  The  King  asked  him  by  what 
means  all  the  relics  could  be  had  from  those  who  now 
possessed  them.  Kathaba  replied  that  he  would  know 
how  to  manage  such  a delicate  affair.  He  went  to  the 
seven  Kings  who  gave  to  him  all  the  principal  relics, 
keeping  by  themselves  only  what  was  strictly  necessary 
to  be  deemed  an  object  of  worship  and  good  will  towards 
Hndha’s  person.  One  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 

• We  are  wit  I rout  any  direct  information  concerning  the  history  of  Ilu- 
•dhism  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  after  tlandamu’s  death.  Jlut. 
we  have  nbusviis  made  in  several  places,  which  dearly  indicate  that  tho 
new  religion  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  he  lore  it  could  gain  a 
stiong  footing  in  the  phwas  lying  north  of  the  (hinge*  Though  they  Imd 
Ik'cii  the  seat  of  Itu  IT.  u preachings,  though  the  people  had  Iktii  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  h s uoinipt,  it  appears  that  the  I’ociihns  contrive  I to 
thwart,  to  a gmit  the  results  of  his  1*1  airs.  At  Knotheiuatwn,  on 

the  very  spot  illustrated  by  his  death,  we  have  seen  an  individual  rej  being 
at  llc^lu’s  demise,  hoc.  use  he  Would  Iks  now  at  Iiberi  v to  aet  a • ording  to  his 
wishes.  He  \v  .a  not  a solitary  instance  of  open  insuberdwatmti,  since 
Kathaba  felt  that  it  was  naee-sary.  in  order  to  cheek  the  growing  evil,  to 
Assemble  a coumi!,  three  month*  after  the  death  of  Oaudama.  This  step 
sloes  not  appear  to  have  produced  all  the  go.*l  otfeets  that  were  anticipated 
The  Tatimroli  id  tee  I ulliistiu  ( 'huivli  is  represented  tons  ns  trcinhiiuc 
Tortile  safety  of  the  relic*.  W hat  could  have  caused  this  great  anxiety? 
Doubtless  there  was  a strorg  party,  either  within  nr  without  tic’  Assembly, 
which  was  inimical  1 1 the  worst: ip  paid  to  the  remains  «f  lltidha.  and  aimed 
at  procuring  t’leii  total  destruction.  In  the  relation  of  Hwcn-Tiisang,  tiie 
writer  lias  r.  -t  with  » passage  in  which  mention  i'  ma  le  of  a period  of 
time,  wlicn  the  pure  a « trine  alone  was  hold,  and  of  a subsequent  period, 
when  the  worship  of  leosa  would  be  prevailing.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  this  passage,  illusion  is  made  to  the  tioio  when  the  relies  by  tho  care  of 
Katludm,  were  buried  s jeretlv  in  the  neighborhood  of  I!  nl.  iyio,  ami  remain- 
oil  concealed  during  t.v«  hundred  yours.  Thee  *■;  Kathaba  for  se- 
curing tho  safety  of  tho  relics,  tc veals  an  imp  : • : - that  there 

existed,  from  tho  curliest  lays  of  I'm  this:  r.  a «gi  i a fraction  of 

the  community,  against  tho  heaping  and  von  s muiaiiui.  It 

brought  in,  a split  among  the  djscipjes  w!i  o eiulcd,  Um 

sripiel  will  show. 

T- 
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the  relics  deposited  in  the  village  of  Rama,  because  they 
were,  in  future  times,  to  be  carried  to  Ceylon  and  placed 
in  the  great  Wihara  or  Pagoda.  All  the  relics  having 
been  brought  to  Uadzagio,  Kathaba  took  with  him,  those 
pious  articles,  and  went  out  of  tbe  city.  lie  directed  his 
steps  in  a south-east  direction,  loaded  with  this  precious 
burthen,  which  he  carried  all  the  way.  Having  reached 
a certain  spot,  he  made  tire  follow  ing  prayer : may  all  the 
rocks  and  stones  of  this  place  disappear,  and  there  be,  in 
place  thereof,  a fine  sandy  soil ; may  water  never  issue 
from  this  spot.  Adzatathat  ordered  the  soil  to  be  dug 
very  deep  : with  the  earth,  bricks  were  made,  and  eight 
dzedis  were  built.  This  was  done  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventing  people  to  suspect  the  real  object  that 
both  Kathaba  and  the  King  had  in  view.  The  depth  of 
the  hole  was  eighty  cubits.  Its  bottom  was  lined  with 
iron  bars.  To  that  bottom  was  lowered  a chapel  monas- 
tery made  of  brass,  similar  in  shape  and  proportions  to 
the  great  "Wihara  of  Ceylon.  Six  gold  boxes  containing 
the  precious  relics  were  placed  in  this  chapel  monastery. 
Each  box  was  enclosed  in  one  of  silver,  the  latter  in  one 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  so  on,  until  eight  boxes 
were  placed  one  in  the  other.  There  also,  were  arrang- 
ed 550  statues,  representing  Budha  in  550  preceding  ex- 
istences, described  in  the  sacred  writings : the  statues  of 
the  80  great  disciples,  with  those  of  Thoodaudana  and 
Maia.  There  also  were  arranged  500  lamps  of  gold  and 
500  lamps  of  silver,  filled  with  the  most  fragrant  oil,  with 
wicks  made  of  the  richest  cloth.  The  great  Kathaba 
taking  a leaf  of  gold,  wrote  upon  it  the  following  words : 
In  after  times,  a young  man,  named  Piadatha,  shall  as- 
cend the  throne,  and  become  a great  and  renowned  mo- 
narch under  the  name  of  Athoka.  Through  him,  the  re- 
lics shall  be  spread  all  over  the  island  of  Dzampoodipa. 
King  Adznt'tf'  ^ ide  new  offerings  of  flowers  and  per- 
fumes. A"  ore  of  the  monastery  were  shut  and 

fastened  we  1 bolt.  Near  the  last  door,  he  plac- 
ed a large  ri.  > which  the  follow’iug  words  were 
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written : Let  the  poor  King  who  shall  find  this  ruby, 
present  it  to  the  relies.  A Thagia  ordered  a Nat  to  watch 
over  the  precious  deposit.  The  Nat  disposed  around  it, 
figures  the  most  hideous  and  terrifying,  armed  with 
swords.  The  whole  was  encompassed  by  six  walls  made 
of  stones  aud  bricks ; a large  slab  of  stone,  covered  the 
upper  part,  and  upon  it,  he  built  a small  dzedi. 

Five  years  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  25th  year 
of  the  Religious  era,*  King  Adzatathat  died ; and,  like- 

* In  tli*  previous  note  on  Neibban.  the  writer,  inn  ing  forgotten  to  nen- 
tion  tiie  application  the  Burmese  make  of  this  term  to  three  distinct  ob- 
jects supplies  here  the  omission,  in  the  hope  tlist  the  following  may  enable 
the  reader  to  come  nearer  to  the  true  Bud  hi  Stic  meaning  of  Neibban. 

There  are,  say  the  lludhist  Doctors,  three  kinds  of  Neibban,  respecting 
the  person  of  tiaixlama,  the  Neibban  of  KiUtka  or  passions  ; the  Neibban 
of  A handout,  or  supports  of  the  existence  of  a living  being  ; and  the  Neib- 
ban of  f)it»n,  or  of  the  relics. 

The  first  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  gniaong  or  bodi  tree,  when  Oauda- 
rna  i«c»me  Budh*.  Then,  to  make  use  of  the  language  of  Uudhists,  at  that 
moment,  the  fifteen  hundred  passions,  that  is  to  say,  all  passions  were 
quieted,  extinguished  and  for  over  put  an  end  to 

The  second  kind  of  Neibban,  happened  near  the  town  of  Koolheinaron 
when  the  tire  Khandas,  or  the  constitutive  parts  of  <>audama’s  being,  were 
quieted,  that  is  to  say,  cessed  to  act  and  were  absolutely  destroyed. 

The  third  kind  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  five  thousand 
years,  reckoning  from  the  death  ofGaudama.  This  is  the  period  which  he  ham 
Assigned  to  the  duration  of  his  religion.  Then  all  the  relics  of  Kudha  that 
will  lie  still  existing,  will  lie  miraculously  congregated  on  the  spot  where 
*tood  the  tree  Bodi  After  bavins  been  the  centre  of  the  display  of  several 
extraordinary  wonders,  they  will  be  consumed  by  a fire  that  is  to  come  oat 
of  them.  They  will  disappear  and  vanish  for  ever,  as  the  flame  that  has 
consumed  them. 

The  idea  suggested  to  us  by  the  application  of  t'no  word  Neibban  to 
these  three  objects,  is  that  of  a cessation  of  action,  cessation  of  existence, 
and  cessation  of  being.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  seet  in  the  meaning 
of  this  world  the  horrifying  idea  of  absolute  annihila  ion.  The  writer 
frankly  avows  that  ho  has  been,  during  many  yeais,  unwilling  to  adopt  a 
conclusion,  which  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  pointed  out  in  a clear 
manner.  He  hoped  that  a deeper  insight  into  the  system  of  Budhism 
would  lead  him  to  a conclusion  more  consonant  with  reason.  But  he  has 
been  completely  disappointed  iu  bis  expectations.  By  what  process  of  ar- 
guing has  the  founder  of  Budhiaia,  arrived  to  such  a despairing  terminus  t 
How  has  ho  been  led  into  that  horrible  abyss  1 How  has  he  contrived  to  si- 
lence the  voice  of  conscience,  and  set  aside  the  dearest  innate  notions  of  hu- 
man mind  ? Gaudairu  took  his  departure  from  a true  principle,  viz : that 
there  are  miseries  in  this  world,  attending  the  condition  of  ali  beings  moving 
within  the  circle  of  existences.  But  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  that  has  im- 
ported miseries  into  this  world,  he  nevor  could  discover  the  way  by  which 
man  esn  convert  them  toa  useful  and  beneficial  r«-ult.  He  declared  that  all  the 
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wise,  all  those  that  had  been  present  on  this  occasrau- 
tfLsappeared  one  after  the  other,  from  the  scene  of  this 
world.  A small  dzedi  indicated  the  place  where  the  sa- 
cred relics  had  been  religiously  deposited.  But  iu  due 
course  of  time,  the  place  being  no  longer  heeded  by  the 
people,  soon  become  overgrown  with  bushes,  which 
screeued  from  sight,  the  modest  monument  itself.  The 
relics  remained  buried  in  that  manner,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  until  after  a long  period  of  time,  there  was  to 
appear,  at  last,  a mighty  ruler,  full  of  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  who  would  be  worthy  to  render  a 
becoming  honor  to  the  relics,  and  to  propagate  them 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island  of  Dzaw>- 
poodipa.  This  great  event  shall  be  subsequently  narra- 
ted in  a following  chapter. 

efforts  of  a wise  man  ought  to  converge  towards  one  point,  that  of  freeing  him- 
self from  all  the  states  of  existence.  The  four  mevgas  or  ways  t<>  [ici-fectioa, 
lead  to  that  great  result.  By  science,  connected  with  the  practice  of  virtue, 
the  wise  man  frees  himself  from  all  passions  whiclr  are  the  real  causes  which 
make  a being  move  into  the  c ircle  of  existences.  When  they  are,  nut  sub- 
dued but  exterminated,  there  is  no  longer  a cause  that  impels  man  into  ano- 
ther existen.  e.  '1  he  end  of  a being  has  come.  When  we  speak  of  the  end  of  a 
being,  we  understand  its  conn  leto  and  entire  destruction,  or  in  other  terms 
its  Neibban.  Nothing  remains  of  him.  The  materialist  principle*  of  go- 
nuine  lludhism  forbid  u->  to  think  of  a soul  or  spiritual  substance  surviving 
the  destruction  of  the  terrestrial  portion  of  man’s  being.  When  (luiidama 
unfolds  bis  precepts  and  maxims  for  guiding  man  in  the  acquisition  of 
science,  and  the  destruction  of  his  passions,  he  elicits  the  admiration,  nay 
the  astonishment  of  the  reader,  at  the  sight  of  the  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  he  displays.  But  this  feeling  soou  gives  place  to  ano- 
ther of  pity,  sadness  auil  horror,  when  one  secs  that  he  lias  been  led  to  the 
Wink  of  Neibban. 
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A/la  Rodim's  drill! i,  zeal  of  Kulhaha  lit  upholding  genuine  doctrines 
— Hr  selects  5 DO  elders , to  heroine  Members  of  a Council  or  As- 
sembly— Radzagio  is  fixed  upon  for  the  holding  of  the  council — 
He  repairs  thither  with  a portion  of  the  appointed  members — 
Behavior  of  the  amiable  Ananda,  previous  to  hit  departure  tor  Ra- 
dzagio— A inn  Adzututhat  supports  Knthaba  in  his  views — The 
Halt  for  holding  the  council  is  prrpared  by  his  orders — Ananda  is 
qualified  in  a miraculous  manner  for  sitting  as  a member  of  the 
council — Holding  of  the  council  under  the  presidency  of  Kathahn 
— Establishment  of  the.  Religious  era — Destruction  of  Wethalic  by 
Adzdtathat — The  successors  of  that  I’rinre — In  the  days  ot  King 
Kalalhauka , a second  council  is  held  al  I’ataliputra , under  the 
presidency  of  Rutlia — Causes  that  provoked  the  holding  of  a second 
• Assembly, 

Having  completed  the  narrative  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  relies,  we  have  to  retrace  back  our  steps,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  development  and  spread  of  Budhism,  into 
various  countries. 

After  the  cremation  of  Biulha’s  mortal  remains,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  relics,  peaceably  managed  by  the 
Pounha  Hanna,  Kathaba,  on  account  of  the  high  esteem 
Budha  ever  had  for  him,  esteem  which  he  had  manifest- 
ed in  a striking  manner  when  he  vested  him  with  his  one 
robe,  considered  himself  as  having  been  thereby,  espe- 
cially appointed  to  provide  effectual  means  for  placid? 
the  law  on  an  unshaken  foundation.  As  a monarch,  be- 
fore bis  death,  appoints  his  son  to  succeed  him,  to  wield 
the  supreme  power  and  keep  it  in  bis  family,  in  u like 
manner,  Budha  bad  appointed  bis  eldest  spiritual  son,  to 
take  Ills  place.  Being,  therefore,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Assembly,  he  had  but  one  object  in  view,  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  his  great 
master,  in  their  original  purity,  and  the  establishment  of 
. 1’eligui'u  on  a firm  basis.  When  on  his  way  from  the 
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town  of  Pawa,  to  that  of  Koothciaaron,  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral  of  Budha,  he  had  met  with  a Italian,  who  had 
given  him  particulars  respecting  the  last  moments  and 
death  of  Gaudama,  and  the  same  time,  had  dared  to  ex- 
press feelings  of  satisfaction  on  that  mournful  occasion, 
in  the  following  manner:  now  that  our  master  has  gone 
to  Ncibban,  he  will  be  no  longer  amongst  us  to  tell  us, 
you  must  do  this,  you  have  to  shun  that : such  a regula- 
tion ought  to  be  observed  ; such  a duty  is  to  be  perform- 
ed. We  shall  hear  no  longer  the  reproaches  he  was 
wont  to  address  to  us.  At  present,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do  what  we  like,  and  to  follow  our  own  inclinations. 
Such  an  unbecoming,  nay  impious  language  stung  to  the 
quick  the  ardent  soul  of  the  venerable  Kathaba.  From 
that  moment,  he  was  daily  engaged  in  revolving  in  his 
mind,  and  examining  within  himself,  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  be  entered  upon,  in  order  to  keep  intact  the 
doctrines  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Budha  him- 
self, and  establish  upon  a firm  basis  the  religious  institu- 
tions he  so  much  valued.  As  soon,  said  he  within  him- 
self, as  the  funerals  of  the  most  excellent  Phra  shall  have 
l»een  performed  with  a becoming  solemnity,  I shall  con- 
gregate together  the  most  zealous  and  learned  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  with  their  united  efforts  and  ener- 
gy, I will  oppose  the  spreading  of  false  doctrines,  which 
obscure  the  true  ones.  I will  put  down  the  newly  in- 
vented erroneous  disciplinary  regulations,  by  setting  in  a 
strong  light,  the  genuine  ones.  To  prevent,  in  future, 
tHe  reoccurence  of  similar  evils  so  detrimental  to  religion, 
all  the  preachings  of  Budha,  as  well  as  the  disciplinary 
rules,  shall  be  arranged  under  several  heads,  and  commit- 
ted to  writing.  The  books  containing  the  above,  shall  be 
held  up  as  sacred.* 

* Kathabr  speaks  of  the  Pitagator  collection  of  the  scriptures  as  of a 
compilation  that  was  to  be  put  in  writing,  for  better  securing  its  fixibr  and 
permanency,  and  preventing,  as  far  a*  human  wisdom  could  roach,  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  heterodox  doctrine*.  I foe!  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  expression  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Patriarch,  and  that,  in  all  liveli- 
hood, he  never  uttered  it.  it  is  probable  that  during  the  ftmt  ages  of  Bod- 
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Agrcably  to  the  plan  he  had  fixed  upon,  twenty  days 
after  Budha’s  demise,  the  great  Kathaba  profiting  of  the 
circumstance  that  had  brought  together  so  many  Rahans 
from  all  parts,  to  the  town  of  Koothcinarou.  commu- 
nicated his  views  to  all  the  Bohans  congregated  in  that 
place.  Having  received  from  all  his  brethren,  a suitable 
encouragement,  Kathaba  selected  from  among  them  all, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  most  learned.  They 
were  all  Rahandas,  that  is  to  say,  they  had  all  reached 
the  last  degree  of  perfection,  with  the  exception  of  Anan- 
da,  who  was  but  a Thautapan,  and,  therefore,  had  only 
entered  into  the  current  that  was  to  drift  him  to  perfec- 
tion. 

It  may  be  asked  why  was  Ananda  selected  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  future  council,  since,  in  point  of  spiritual  at- 
tainments, he  was  very  inferior  to  all  his  brethren  upon 
whom  Kathaba’s  selection  had  fallen.  Let  it  not  bo  be- 
lieved that  he  owed  this  distinction,  to  his  royal  extrac- 
tion, or  to  his  being  first  cousin  to  Budha  and  the  friend 
of  Kathaba,  or  to  the  venerable  appearance,  grey  hairs 
imparted  to  his  person.  His  brethren  were  full  of  love, 
and  esteem  for  him.  They  had  the  greatest  regard  for 
all  that  he  said,  because  having  always  attended  on  Bu- 
dha’s person,  during  twenty-five  years,  lived  with  him  in 

hiam,  the  doctrines  were  not  put  in  writing,  but  orally  transmitted.  For 
supporting  this  apparently  incredible  assertion,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  authors  of  the  Cingalese  collection,  who  distinctly  state,  that  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  after  the  introduction  of  the  religion  in  Cey- 
lon, tradition  was  the  only  vehicle  for  transmitting  the  contents  of  the  !’i- 
tagat.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certaiu  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irm 
waddy  valley,  possessed  a copy  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  previous  to  tin* 
voyage  of  Budhagosa  from  Thatou,  to  Ceylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5tli 
century  of  our  era.  lie  went  to  that  islau  i for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a copy  of  the  Pitagat,  ami  bringing  it  over  to  his  countrymen.  Bo  that 
as  it  may,  the  question  on  this  subject  is  far  from  lieiuo  settled.  It  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  learned.  A satisfactory  solution  may  throw  a 
much  wanted  light,  upon  the  history  of  early  Hudliism.  When  wo  consider 
that  Maheindo,  the  son  of  the  mighty  and  pious  Athoka,  was  the  head  of  thn 
mission  which,  aftrr  the  termination  of  the  third  council,  weut  to  preach 
religion  in  Ceylon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  he  would  havo 
brought  over  with  him  a copy  of  the  collection  of  the  sarred  scriptures,  had 
that  collection  l>e',n  put  in  writing,  at  the  time  that  he  left  l’ataliputra  (hr 
Ills  pinna  errand. 
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the  greatest  intimacy,  and  followed  him  as  the  shadow 
does  the  body,  lie  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  doe- 
trines  of  Gaudama  which  he  had  heard  expounded  on  all 
occasion;  and  to  all  sorts  of  people.  AT  the  Religions 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  him  worthy  to  be  associated 
to  those  who  were  to  compose  the  synod.  Kathaba  was 
delighted  at  such  an  opinion  which  agreed  so  well  with 
his  own. 

Kathaba  examined  afterwards  what  was  the  most  be- 
fitting place  for  holding  the  council.  Having  reviewed 
successively  the  various  cities  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kootheinaron,  he  was  ple.eed  with  none  of 
them,  Radzagio  appeared  to  him,  on  every  respect,  the 
best  plare  that  could  be  selected.  The  city  and  its  su- 
burbs were  very  populous;  the  people  lived  in  affluent 
circumstances ; alms  could  easily  be  procured,  oven  for  a 
large  Assembly,  during  any  period  of  time  ; monasteries 
about  the  city  were  both  numerous  and  of  great  extent. 
All  those  advantages  combined  together,  induced  Katlmba 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  city.  To  this,  his  brethren 
unanimously  assented. 

When  those  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  Kathaba, 
on  the  fifth  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Navon,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows to  the  members  of  the  future  council;  Brethren,  you 
have  bcfoic  you  forty  days  to  prepare  yourselves,  and  dis- 
pose every  thing  tr>  hold  yourselves  ready  for  beginning 
the  great  and  important  af'a'.i,  for  which  we  have  to  as- 
semble a*  Radzagio.  Let  none  of  you  bring  forward  any 
pretext  for  postponing  ’nis  going  to  the  place  that  has 
been  fixed  upon,  such  as  sickness,  or  the  consideration  of 
parents,  friends,  relatives,  or  even  teacher.  Every  one 
of  us  must  he  prepared  to  forsake  every  thing,  for  pro- 
moting the  great  object  wc  have  in  view,  the  exaltation 
of  religion. 

When  he  had  spoken  in  this  manuer,  he  took  with  him- 
self two  hundred  and  fifty  Religion*,  and  shaped  his  course 
in  the  direction  of  lladzagio.  Some  while  afterwards, 
Anoorouda  attended  with  nearly  a similar  number  of 
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brethren  went  to  the  same  place,  by  following  another 
road.  The  venerable  Pounna  remained  in  Kootheinaron 
with  seven  hundred  brethren.  The  other  Religious,  not 
designated  by  Kathaba,  withdrew  in  various  other  locali- 
ties. 

Whilst  these  things  were  taking  place,  the  ever  kind 
hearted  and  affectionate  Ananda  availed  himself  of  a por- 
tion of  the  forty  days  allowed  by  Kathaba,  to  proceed  to 
Uadzagio,  to  give  full  scope  to  the  feelings  of  love  he  en- 
tertained for  the  person  of  Budha  He  employed  a part 
of  that  time,  in  revisiting  the  various  places  that  had  been 
the  favorite  resorts  of  his  beloved  departed  Master,  the 
Dzetawou  monastery,  in  particular.  Full  of  love  for  the 
memory  of  Budha,  he  was  seen  entering  into  the  monas- 
teries where  he  w’as  wont  to  serve  him  daily,  with  a most 
affectionate  regard,  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  doing 
out  of  respect  for  him,  the  same  humble  but  devoted  ser- 
vices. He  swept  the  room,  made  the  bed,  brought  the 
water,  in  the  same  way  as  if  Budha  had  been  present. 
With  a low  tone  of  voice  often  interrupted  by  sobs, 
he  was  heard  repeating  with  the  accent  of  deep  sadness, 
tempered  by  love : this  is  the  place  where  the  most  excel- 
lent Phra  sat  down  : this  is  the  bed  upon  which  he  slept ; 
this  is  the  verandah  through  which  he  paced  to  and  fro ; 
this  is  the  place  where  he  bathed ; and  on  each  spot,  he 
stood  a while  and  shed  abundant  tears.  At  such  a sight, 
the  people  felt  their  love  towards  Budha’s  person,  in- 
creasing to  a tenfold.  They  accompanied  his  loving  dis- 
ciple, joined  him  in  his  pious  offices,  and  with  him  wept 
as  bitterly,  in  remembering  the  person  of  the  great 
teacher,  his  manners  and  his  preachings,  as  they  did, 
when  they  heard  of  his  death.  Having  performed  all 
those  pious  duties,  Ananda  left  that  place  and  hastened 
to  the  city  of  Radzagio. 

When  all  the  Religious  had  congregated,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  eighteen  monasteries  that  were  spread  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Radzagio,  had  to  leave  them,  and  make 
them  over  to  the  new  comers.  All  the  five' hundred  Re- 
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ligious  spent  the  festival  day  of  the  full  moou  of  Watso, 
pother  with  .occupants  of'  those  places.  After  the 
performance  of  the  usual  devotions,  they  were  left 
alone  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  above  named 
monasteries.  But  the  buildings  were  found  in  such 
a had  order,  that  they  required  important  and  imme- 
diate repairs.  Moreover,  they  were  in  a state  of  un- 
bearable uncleanncss,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
have  them  well  rubbed  and  washed.  The  cause  of 
this  disordered  state  was  this : when  the  occupants  erf 
those  places  heard  of  the  approaching  death  of  their 
great  teacher,  they  had  hastened  to  Kootheinaron,  and 
there  was  not  one  left  to  take  care  of  the  dwellings,  and 
keep  them  in  good  order.  To  have  the  evil  remedied, 
Katlmbn  accompanied  by  a large  retinue  of  his  most  re- 
markable brethren,  went,  on  the  second  day  after  the  full 
moon  of  Watso,  to  the  palace  of  King  Adzatathat,  who 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  immediate- 
ly inquired  about  the  subject  of  his  visit.  Kathaba  ex- 
plained to  the  monarch  the  object  of  his  coming  to  Ra- 
th agio,  with  five  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  Re- 
ligious. I desire,  said  he,  to  confute  error  and  to  pro- 
claim truth.  My  greatest  wish  is  to  promote  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  our  holy  religion.  Tor  that  purpose,  1 
have  with  the  concurrence  of  all  my  brethren,  resolved 
to  hold  a synod  composed  of  the  principal  members  of 
die  Assembly.  We  ask  from  you,  O King,  the  favor  of 
eausing  the  18  monasteries  of  itudzagio,  to  he  repaired, 
for  our  dwelling,  and  also  to  give  orders  for  the  erection 
of  a spacious  hall,  which  sliall  be  the  place  of  our  meet- 
ings, for  discussing  various  subjects  relating  to  religion. 

Adzatathat  joyfully  assented  to  the  proposal  and  de- 
mands of  the  Budhist  Patriarch.  He  gave  full  liberty  for 
the  holding  of  the  council  saying : my  power  aud  that  of 
the  Law  art)  now  at  your  command.  lie  gave  immediate 
orders  for  patting  ill  perfect  order  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  iiahans.  Op  the  southern  face  of  mount  Webhara, 
there  was  a cave  which  had  been  a favorite  place  of  resort 
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with  Budha,  during  the  seasons  tlmt  he  spent  at  Radza- 
gio.  in  the  Weloowon  or  bamboo  grove  monastery.  That 
8 pot  was  fixed  upon,  as  the  fittest  for  the  holding  of  the 
Assembly.  Adzatathat  summoned  in  his  presence  the  most 
skilful  workmen,  and  commanded  them  to  exert  all  their 
skill  and  talents  in  erecting  a Hall,  worthy  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  that  was  to  meet  within  its  pre- 
cincts. The  ground  was,  at  first,  encircled  with  a fence. 
A fine  flight  of  steps  made  with  the  utmost  care,  led  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the  spot,  where  was  built  the 
magnificent  Ilall,  decorated  with  a profusion  of  the 
choicest  ornaments,  and  surpassing  in  beauty  and  elabo- 
rate work,  the  stately  dwellings  of  Princes.  Five  hun- 
dred mats  for  the  accomodation  of  the  Religious,  were 
disposed  in  the  south  of  the  Hall.  The  seat  of  the  Pre- 
sident was  placed  opposite,  in  the  northern  part.  In  the 
centre,  but  facing  the  east,  a seat  resembling  a pulpit, 
was  raised : upon  it  was  laid  a beautiful  fan  made  of  ivo- 
ry. When  the  work  was  finished,  Adzatathat  informed 
Kathaba  that  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  Hall  rea- 
dy for  the  projected  meetings. 

It  was  on  the  full  moon  of  the  Wakhaong,  (August), 
that  the  first  conference  was  to  take  place  and  the  coun- 
cil to  be  opened.  On  the  day  previous,  some  Italians 
made  a remark  on  the  circumstance  of  Ananda  being  al- 
lowed to  become  a number  of  the  conned,  though  he  was 
but  a Thautapan,  and  had,  as  yet,  to  ascend  the  three 
other  steps  of  Thakadagan,  Anagan  and  Ruhanda,  before 
he  became  a Arahat.  This  remark  made  with  very  little 
moderation,  greatly  affected  and  grieved  the  tender  heart 
of  Ananda.  No  time  was  to  be  lost : he  knew  that  on 
the  following  day,  the  council  would  be  opened,  and  he 
•could  scarcely  hope  to  be  tolerated  ns  an  exception,  in 
the  midst  of  his  brethren.  He  withdrew  in  a quiet  and 
retired  place,  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to  obtain  that 
which  he  felt  he  was  in  need  of.  He  began  to  meditate 
with  much  attention : but  the  desired  object  of  his  wishes 
was  as  yet  far  from  him.  He  thought  of  Bodha.  Whilst 
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he  was  continuing  his  mental  labor  until  midnight,  he 
heard  a voice  telling  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  labor  of 
a higher  order,  to  Kamatan.  This  was  a flash  of  light, 
that  illuminated  his  mind.  The  exercise  lasted  until  a 
little  before  day  break.  At  that  time,  Ananda  left  the 
walking  place,  and  went  to  his  room  to  take  a little  rest. 
He  sat  on  his  bed.  Between  the  short  time  that  it  took 
to  raise  his  feet  from  the  ground,  and  lay  the  head  over 
the  pillow,  Ananda  was  delivered  from  the  bands  that 
keep  a being  in  the  whirlpool  of  existences,  and  he  be- 
came a Rahanda. 

On  the  fifth  of  the  w'axing  moon  of  Wakhaong,  the  499 
venerable  members  attired  with  their  cloak,  and  carrying 
the  mendicant’s  pot,  assembled  in  the  Hall,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Webhara  cave.  Each  member  occupied  his  own. 
Ananda’s  place  alone  was  without  its  occupant.  On  a 
sudden,  by  the  power  of  the  virtue  now  inherent  in  his 
person,  Ananda  appeared  among  his  brethren.  The  ap- 
pearance of  his  face  resembled  a ripe  palm  fruit.  It  was 
beautiful  as  the  moon  in  its  full,  emerging  from  the  bo- 
som of  a cloud  ; as  a newly  polished  precious  stone,  on  a 
piece  of  fine  cloth ; as  the  water  lily  blooming  at  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun.  It  reflected  the  inward  perfection 
which  had  just  been  communicated  to  him,  and  exhibi- 
ted it,  in  unmistakable  signs,  to  the  assembled  Religious. 

Every  arrangement  being  completed,  and  the  members 
occupying  in  silence  their  respective  seats,  Kathaba  three 
times  praised  Budha.  He  then  asked  the  fathers  of  the 
assembly,  which  of  the  three  parts,  the  instructions,  the  dis- 
cipline, or  the  metaphysics  deserved  the  priority  in  the 
discussions  that  were  to  begin.  They  answered  that  the 
discipline  being  the  soul  and  ornament  of  religion,  it  de- 
served the  preference.  He  asked  them  to  appoint  him 
whom  they  thought  the  fittest  to  occupy  the  pulpit. 
They  all  were  unanimous  in  selecting  Oopali,  though 
Ananda  was  worthy  of  such  a distinction.  The  reason  of 
the  selection  is  the  following : On  one  occasion,  Budha 

had  openly  declared  that  among  all  the  Religions,  or  the 
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members  of  the  Assembly,  Oopali  was  the  most  fervent 
in  observing  the  regulations  of  the  Wini.  Then  Katha- 
ba  said : Brethren,  since  you  have  given  the  preference 
to  the  venerable  Oopali,  let  him  have  it.  The  venerable 
Oopali  said  in  his  turn : Brethren,  hearken  to  my  words : 
having  been  selected  by  the  Assembly  for  answering  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  Wini,  I accept  the  honora- 
ble task,  thus  imposed  upon  me.  "When  he  had  spoken, 
he  rose  from  his  place,  threw  a part  of  his  cloak  upon 
one  shoulder,  bowed  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
went  to  the  pulpit,  sat  down,  and  held  the  ivory  fan  in 
his  hand. 

Kathaba,  from  his  own  seat,  addressed  Oopali  and 
said : venerable  Oopali,  in  what  place,  has  the  most  ex- 
cellent Phra  enacted  the  commandment,  respecting  the 
first  of  the  four  sins,  called  Paradzika  ] Oopali  answer- 
ed : in  the  country  of  Wethalie.  To  whom  was  allusion 
made,  when  this  commandment  was  published  ? Allu- 
sion was  made  to  Thoudein,  the  son  of  Tananda  Pounha. 
What  was  the  cause  of  such  an  enactment  ? The  sin  of 
fornication  he  had  committed.  The  President  addressing 
the  assembled  fathers,  said : Brethren,  you  have  all  heard 
what  regards  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  Pa- 
radzika : let  this  article  be  noted  down,  and  its  admission 
and  sanction  be  proclaimed  aloud.  It  was  done  so.  All 
the  members  accepted  it.  At  that  moment  an  earth- 
quake was  felt.  The  same  method  was  observed  as  re- 
gards the  three  other  Paradzika.  They  were  unanimous- 
ly accepted  by  the  members  of  the  assembly.  Oopali 
was  successively  questioned  by  the  President,  upon  the 
other  regulations  of  the  Wini,  viz  : the  13  Thingaditheit, 
the  2 Donay-a-niga,  the  30  Niseggi  Padzeit,  the  92  Padzeit, 
the  4 Walidathani,  the  75  Theikkabot  which  are  named 
Adikarana-thama.  In  all  227  regulations.  Moreover, 
there  were  added  the  80  ( Banawara),  Khandaca,  and  the 
25  Parawira.  These  several  divisions  form  the  collection 
called  Wini  Pitagat.  When  the  final  sanction  had  been 
given  to  all  those  points,  a mighty  earthquake  was  felt  a 
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second  time.  The  venerable  Oo])ali  laid  down  the  ivory 
fan,  rose  up,  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  revereutially 
saluted  all  the  Brethren,  and  returned  to  his  own  seat. 

The  President  addressing  the  company  said  : Brethren, 
hearken  to  my  words  : If  it  be  your  good  pleasure,  we 

shall  discuss  at  present  the  Thoots  or  the  instructions, 
orally  delivered  unto  us,  by  our  most  excellent  Master. 
Whom  shall  we  appoint  to  answer  the  questions  I shall 
put  him  on  this  subject  ? They  all  unanimously  elected 
Ananda,  who  having  always,  and  on  all  occasions,  accom- 
panied Budha,  was  better  acquainted  with  his  preachings 
than  any  other  Religious.  Then  the  President  added : 
Brethren,  if  it  be  agreableto  you.  I will  duly  question  the 
venerable  Ananda.  The  latter  likewise  said:  Brethren, 
hearken  to  my  words  : Since  it  is  acceptable  to  you,  I 

will  answer  all  the  questions  on  the  Thoots,  which  our  ve- 
nerable President  shall  put  to  me.  Then,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  arranged  his  cloak  on  one  of  his  shoulders,  respect- 
fully bowed  to  the  Assembly ; and  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit,  he  sat  down  and  held  in  his  baud  the  ivory 
fan. 

The  President  addressing  the  Assembly,  said  : Bre- 

thren, in  the  Thoots,  there  aje  several  parts  or  divisions. 
There  is  the  division  called  Thingiti,  which  has  also  sub- 
divisions. Which  shall  1 fix  upon,  to  begin  our  session  i 
They  answered:  let  us  begin  with  the  Diga-thiugiti  which 
contains  35  Thoots,  and  out  of  this,  the  Silakhanda  which 
includes  13  Sermons  or  Thoots.  It  was  ou  the  first,  call- 
ed Bhramadzala  that  the  questions  were  put.  The  Pre- 
sident put  the  following  questions  to  the  venerable  Anan- 
da : In  what  place  was  the  Bhramadzala  Thoot  preach- 

ed 1 He  answered : in  the  Mingoon  llall,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a grove  of  Mango  trees,  half  way  between  Iia- 
dzagio  and  the  village  of  Nalanda.  To  w hom  w as  allu- 
sion made  ? To  Thouppya  a holder  of  false  doctrines, 
and  to  a young  man,  named  Bramada.  For  what  reason  was 
such  allusiou  made  ? Because  both  had  been  ungrateful 
to  Budha,  Similar  questions  were  put  for  each  thoot  of 
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this  division,  and  suitable  answers  were  given  in  a like 
manner.  The  same  mode  of  proceeding  was  observed 
for  each  sermon  or  tlioot  of  the  following  divisions. 
When  all  the  explanations  had  been  given,  by  the  speaker, 
all  the  assembled  brethren,  with  a perfect  unanimity,  assen- 
ted to  all  that  had  been  said. 

When  the  work  on  the  Tlioots  was  completed,  the  w hole 
collection  was  called  the  Pitagat:  Thoots.  Anatida  rose 
from  the  pulpit,  placed  the  ivory  fan  upon  the  table,  res- 
pectfully bo  ved  to  the  Assembly,  and  returned  to  his 
own  place. 

The  President  addressing  again,  the  assembly,  reques- 
ted them  to  designate  him,  who,  in  their  opinion,  appear- 
ed to  be  best  fitted  for  answering  all  questions,  on  the 
third  part  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  Abidama.  They 
unanimously  selected  the  venerable  Auooroudha.  When 
the  choice  had  been  fixed  upon  and  agreed  to,  Anoorou- 
dha  accepted  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  saluted  his  brethren,  lie  then,  gravely  ascen- 
ded the  pulpit,  sat  down  and  held  the  ivory  fan,  into  his 
hand. 

The  President  questioned  him  on  the  seven  divisions 
of  the  Abidama,  following  the  same  order  he  had  obser- 
ved previously,  in  treating  of  the  two  first  parts  called 
Pitagat.  The  occupant  of  the  pulpit  having  returned 
due  answers,  and  the  assembly  having  testified  their  ap- 
probation in  a unanimous  manner,  the  council  was 
brought  to  a close.  It  had  lasted  seven  months,  from  the 
full  moon  of  Wakhaong,  to  the  full  moon  of  Tabaong.* 

* The  collection  of  the  Bndhist  scriptures  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  the  three  1'itagats.  or  the  threo  baskets,  respectively  named  the  Wi- 
ni  Pitagat,  tho  Tlioots  Pitagat,  and  the  Abidama  Pitagat.  The  manuscript 
that  the  writer  has  had  for  his  u-o,  though  correct  in  the  main,  is  certainly 
defective  in  the  enumeration  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  tho  threo 
great  collections.  He  will,  however,  mention  them  such  as  they  arc  enu- 
merated by  the  Burmese  author,  the  few  errors  that  nmy  he  detected, 
can  easily  lie  corrected  by  those  who  have  in  their  possession  the  Ceylonese 
collection,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  now  under  consideration,  is 
an  abridgment  of  a raoro  voluminous  compilation  to  be  found  in  Ceylon. 

The  divisions  of  tho  Wini  are  : Bikoo  Patimouk,  Bifeo once  Patinionk,  Bi- 
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The  first  council  is  called  Pitzasatika  Sangarana,  be- 
cause, it  was  composed  of  500  Religious.  It  is  also 

koo  Witiu  (probably  Bikoo  Win),  Bikooni  Win,  12  Kaudaka  ami  16  Pari- 
wura.  . , 

The  thoots  are  considered  as  the  instructions  orally  delivered  by  Cauda- 
im  himself,  either  to  his  disciples  iu  private,  or  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes, during  the  -15  years  of  his  public  mission  In  this  collection,  the 
disciples  have  learned  the  doctrines  of  the  master,  and  found  all  tho  ele- 
ments necessary  to  eoinjioee  all  the  treaties,  which,  subsequently  have 
formed  the  collections,  called  Wiui  Pitagat  an  l Abidama  l’itagat.  No  one 
could  ever  believe  that  the  author  of  Budhism  could  have  buried  himself  in 
writing  treatises  on  metaphysics,  or  minutely  and  elaborately  publishing 
the  regulations  under  which,  the  body  of  his  followers,  called  the  Hanga 
were  to  1 ve  and  spuml  their  time  In  his  instructions  Qaudama  gave  ut- 
terance to  certain  principles,  which  lasing  seized  unon  by  his  disciples  and 
their  successors,  were  enlarged,  developed  aud  reduced  into  tho  shape  of  a 
treatise.  In  fact,  he  sowed  the  seed  which  being  let  into  the  soil  of  the 
mind  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  grew  up  and  multiplied  iuto  the  voluminous 
aliove  named  collections.  Genuine  Budhism  must  Ire  found  in  the  thoots 
of  the  oldest  stamp.  Any  where  else,  we  meet  with  tho  lkudhism  such  as  it 
has  liccu  developed  by  doctors  and  commentators. 

There  are  four  collections  of  the  thoots,  named  N'idia  Kike,  Midzima  Nike, 
Thangoutta  Nike  and  Engouttara  Nike.  They  are  likewise  arranged  under 
15  heads  called  : Koudakapata.  Dammapato,  Oodana,  Itlii,  Wouthaka, 

Thouttanibat,  Wi,  Mama-wouttoo,  Pita-wouttoo,  Terakatta,  Terikatta,  Dzat- 
takaui,  Pitisambiko,  Apwlana,  Budha-wattoo. 

The  Ahidamma  has  seven  divisions,  viz:  Dammathiugakani,  Wittiu, 
Datongatta,  Pouggala-pignia,  Kathawattoo,  Vauiaik,  Patau. 

The  attentive  reader  cannot  lie  but  surprised  to  see  how  the  throe  great 
dir  isions  of  the  Budhist  scriptures,  are  mentioned  by  tho  members  of  the 
first  council,  as  things  already  existing  and  arranged  with  the  same  method 
as  they  have  been  disposed  during  succeeding  ages.  It  is  certaiu  that  suoh 
divisions  of  Gaudama’s  doctrines,  did  not  then  exist  at  that  time.  Are  wo 
to  conclude,  therefrom,  that  the  fact  of  the  holding  of  the  first  council,  is  to 
lie  rejected,  as  a mere  invention,  lieeause  the  mode  of  relating  some  particu- 
lars concerning  that  groat  assembly,  is  liable  to  he  seriously  objected  to. 
It  seems  that  such  a conclusion  would  he  a too  hasty  one. 

For  establishing  the  fact  of  the  holding  of  the  first  council,  wo  have  the 
evidence  supplied  to  us  by  all  the  Budhistic  writings,  fouud  iu  the  various 
countries  were  that  religion  has  been  established.  Moreover,  several  monu- 
ments of  gt eat  antiquity  allude  to  that  first  assembly.  We  can  scarcely 
raise  a doubt  upon  the  existence  of  the  fact.  But  how  are  we  to  acoouut 
for  tho  manner  in  which  mention  is  made  of  compilations  which  undoubt- 
edly were  not  existing  at  that  time!  The  reduction  of  all  the  particulars 
connected  with  the  first  assembly,  must  have  been  made  a considerable 
time  after  the  holding  of  the  said  assembly,  at  an  epoch,  wheu  the  Budhistic 
scriptures  had  already  been  arranged  under  three  distinct  heads.  The  au- 
thor, familiar  with  the  division  or  compilation  into  three  parts,  called  Pita- 
gats.  has  arranged  his  narration  in  such  a way,  as  to  gi  ve  to  it  a sort  of  agree- 
ment with  a form  which  he  thought  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  others, 
as  it  was  with  himself.  It  is  probablo  that  most  of  the  points  of  dis- 
cussion, such  «s  we  find  them  iu  the  narrative,  were  actually  brought  tor- 
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named  Tcrika-sangarana,  because  it  was  composed  of 
Religious  of  the  first  order.  The  soul  of  Kathaba,  at 
the  happy  conclusion  of  this  important  undertaking,  was 
overflowed  with  the  purest  joy.  iLe  felt  that  with  such 
a work,  the  Religious  Institutions  rested  on  a strong  ba- 
sis, and  would  last  the  whole  period  of  5000  years,  as- 
signed to  the  duration  of  religion,  by  Gaudama  himself. 

It  w as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  that  King  Ad- 
zatathat,  with  the  concui’rence  of  the  iiudhist  Patriarch, 
did  away  with  the  Eetzana  era,  and  substituted  thereto, 
the  religious  era  begining  in  the  year  148  of  the  said 
era,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  year  of  Gaudama’s  death,  ou  a 
Monday,  the  first  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Tabaong. 

Here  is  inserted,  as  a genealogical  link,  the  names  of 
the  Kings  who  reigned  at  Pataliputra,  from  Adzatathat 
to  Kalathoka,  under  whose  reign  was  held  the  second 
council. 

Agreably  to  the  prediction  of  Gaudama  respecting  the 
future  calamities  that  were  to  befall  Wethalie,  on  the 
third  year  of  the  religious  era,  Adzatathat  having  con- 
trived to  sow,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a famous 
Pouuha,  the  seed  of  dissension  among  the  Princes  of  that 
city,  filing  himself,  on  a sudden,  with  a large  force,  on 
the  devoted  city7,  possessed  himself  of  it,  aud  totally 
destroyed  it.  On  his  return  into  his  own  territories, 
the  conqueror  carried  as  captives,  three  hundred  of 
the  Princes  and  Nobles  of  the  conquered  state,  llis 

warded  before  the  Assembly,  but  in  a shape,  more  simple  and  general,  ami 
less  technical  011(1  positive.  This  is  ivhat  can  be  said,  in  the  present  imper- 
il-. t knowledge  of  the  history  of  liudhism,  tor  extenuating  tho  charge  of 
wilful  fotyon , which  might  Ik?  brought  against  the  author  of  the  redaction. 
On  luioth.-r  hand,  whilst  prudunt  discretion  commands  us  not  to  lie  too 
lui.sty  in  passing  a sweeping  condemnation  against  tin?  compilation,  wo 
tun  i.  he  very  cautious  in  not  admitting,  at  once,  and  not  giving  an  abso- 
lute credit  to  nil  what  is  found  iu  writings  which  do  convoy  tons  many 
tilings  of  great  antiquity,  but  evidently  mixed  with  multifarious  details  of  a 
compiirat  vely  modem  origin.  This  last  remark  ought  to  lie  over  present 
to  the  min  1 of  him  who  peruses  some  portions  of  the  1’ilagats.  The  hugo 
mass  of  rubbish  which  constitute  the  largest  portion  of  the  scriptures,  is 
the  pm  luetioti  of  the  various  Hudhistic  schools,  which  flourished  eight  and 
ten  centuries  after  the  first  council. 
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reign  lasted  altogether,  thirty  five  years.  He  died 
in  the  year  25th  of  the  religious  era.  He  was  slain 
by  his  own  son  Oudaia-badda,  who  succeeded  him  and 
reigned  until  the  year  40.  He  was  in  his  turn,  mur- 
dered by  his  son  Anoorouda,  who,  also  fell  after  a 
short  reign,  by  the  hand  of  his  son  and  successor. 
Manta.  This  Prince  reigned  until  the  year  49.  He  met 
with  a similar  tragical  end.  His  son  Nagata-saka  killed  him 
and  ascended  the  throne.  He  reigned  until  the  year  53. 
The  people  of  Pataliputra,  justly  shocked  at  the  horrible 
and  barbarous  murders,  which  incessantly  sullied  the 
very  steps  of  the  throne,  revolted  against  the  race  of 
those  bloody  Princes,  and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Kings, 
who  are  aptly  called  the  parricide  Kings. 

Among  the  300  Princes  and  Nobles,  whom  Adzatathat 
had  brought  over  from  Wethalie,  one  of  them  had  a 
daughter  remarkable  for  the  accomplishments  of  her  per- 
son, and  the  attainments  of  her  mind.  She  was,  by  the 
order  of  the  King  raised  to  the  position  of  a courtezan,  in 
Radzagio.  Whilst  engaged  on  that  course,  she  had  a male 
child,  whom,  with  unnatural  feelings,  she  ordered  to  be 
thrown,  during  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  bushes,  outside 
the  city.  A Naga  guardian  of  the  place  watched  over 
the  infant  and  carefully  protected  him.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  King  happening  to  pass  by,  heard  the 
sound  thoo-thoo,  many  times  repeated.  It  was  the  Naga 
who  made  this  noise,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention. 
The  King  having  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  the  spot,  the 
sound  was  coming  from,  was  informed  that  an  infant  still 
alive,  was  laying  there,  under  the  guard  of  a Naga.  Moved 
with  compassion,  he  ordered  the  child  to  be  forwarded  to  his 
palace,  and  had  him  carefully  brought  up.  On  account  of 
the  sound  thoo-thoo  which  had  been  heard,  and  of  the 
N aga  that  had  been  met  on  the  spot,  the  child  was  named 
Thoo-thoo  naga.  He  grew  up  and  became  an  accomplish- 
ed Prince.  The  people  who  had  rid  themselves  from 
the  line  of  Parricide  Kings,  unanimously  proclaimed  him 
King,  in  63. 
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1'hat  monarch,  not  unmindful  of  his  mothers  origin, 
reestablished  the  city  of  Wcthalie  and  fixed  in  it,  the  roy- 
al residence.  From  that  time,  Radzagio  lost  her  rank  of 
royal  city,  which  she  never,  hereafter,  recovered.  lie 
died  in  81,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kalathoka, 
who,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently,  had  a long  reign  of 
28  years. 

We  must  show,  now,  how  there  has  ever  been  a regu- 
lar and  uninterrupted  succession  of  eminent  doctors,  who 
have  successively  communicated  to  each  other,  the  ge- 
nuine doctrine,  from  Budha,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
third  council,  that  is  to  say,  during  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  venerable  Oopali  had  learned  the  Wini 
at  the  feet  of  Budha  himself,  and  had  for  his  chief  pupil, 
the  venerable  Dantaka,  who,  in  his  turn,  became  the 
teacher  of  the  venerable  Thaunaka,  The  latter  was  the 
instructor  of  the  venerable  Seiggiwa,  who,  also,  brought 
up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine,  the  venerable 
and  renowned  Mauggali-patta.  Dantaka,  by  birth,  be- 
longed to  the  Pounha  race  of  Wethalie.  Having  become 
a Patzin,  he  attained  to  so  great  a proficiency  in  the  reli- 
gious science,  that  Oopali  placed  him  as  the  instructor  of 
a thousand  Religious,  in  the  three  Pitagats.  Thaunaka 
was  the  son  of  a rich  merchant.  He  became  a convert 
to  Budhism  and  entered  in  religion,  at  Radzagio.  His 
remarkable  mental  attainments  induced  his  superior,  to 
give  him  the  charge  of  initiating  others,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  doctrines.  Seiggiwa  was  the  son  of  a No- 
bleman of  Pataliputra.  On  a certain  day,  he  went 
with  many  companions  into  the  monastery  of  Thaunaka 
and  found  him  in  a state  of  trance.  The  young  visitor 
wondered  at  what  he  saw.  From  admiration,  he  passed 
to  respect  and  love,  and  wished  to  become  a disciple  un- 
der him.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  his  studies,  that  he 
deserved  to  become  the  master  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
all,  Mauggalipatta.  Priviousto  his  present  existence,  the 
latter  was  in  one  of  the  seats  of  Brahmas.  He  incarna- 
ted in  the  womb  of  a Pounha  woman.  When  he  was 
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born,  lie  grew  up,  and  showed  a decided  inclination  for 
becoming  a Budhist,  and  treading  on  the  foot  steps  of 
Gaudama.  It  was  in  163  that  the  future  President  of 
the  3rd  Council,  became  a Patzin. 

In  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kalatholca,  in  the 
vear  100,  there  happened  a sort  of  schism  amongst  the 
Italians  of  Wcthalie.  Those  of  the  Weitzi  district,  little 
regarding  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  Wini,  undulgcd 
into  certain  practices  openly  at  variance  with  them. 
This  occasioned  strong  remonstrance  from  the  part  of  the 
Italians  living  in  the  western  district,  called  Pawcra. 
The  dispute  among  the  Tteligious  was  soon  noised  abroad 
and  caused  some  scandal.  It  was  the  following  incident 
which  revealed  all  the  peril. 

The  venerable  Ratha  was  then  living  in  the  monastery, 
situated  in  the  Mahawon,  in  the  district  of  AVethalie. 
Chancing  to  travel  through  the  Weitzi  district,  he  heard 
that,  on  festival  days,  the  Italians  were  wont  to  place 
near  the  entrance  of  their  monasteries,  certain  vessels, 
half  full  of  water,  and  advised  the  people  to  put  therein, 
each  of  them,  a piece  of  silver,  saying  that  the  produce 
would  be  employed  in  purchasing  dresses,  and  the  other 
required  utensils  for  the  use  of  the  Rahans.  They  were 
also  allowing  as  lawful,  the  use  of  spirits,  and  were  not 
very  particular,  respecting  the  observance  of  the  law  of 
celibacy.  Ratha  was  greatly  scandalized  at  all  what  he 
saw.  lie  boldly  told  the  people  that  it  was  not  good  to 
make  offerings  of  money,  because  it  was  unlawful  with 
Religious,  to  possess  any.  He  made  similar  observations, 
respecting  the  other  trespassings. 

On  the  following  festival  day,  no  money  was  offered. 
The  Rahans  were  much  incensed  at  such  a neglect.  Ra- 
tha said  to  the  people : laymen,  because  of  such  irregu- 
larities, the  beauty  of  the  days  of  worship  is  fading,  the 
glory  of  religion  is  darkened.  Budha,  in  his  days,  for- 
bade the  offering  of  money,  the  use  of  liquors,  and  seve- 
ral other  practices  which  are  now  introduced  in  this 
place.  By  the  innovators,  I am  held  up  as  a re  viler  of 
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the  Italians  and  as  one  deficient  in  benevolence  towards 
you.  I,  as  well  as  the  Rahans  of  the  royal  race,  attend 
only  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Wini,  such  as  they  have 
been  laid  down  and  published  by  Budha.  The  people 
replied  to  him : venerable  Ratha,  you  are  a true  Rahan 
and  you  follow  the  right  way.  Pray,  stay  with  us,  and 
be  our  teacher;  wo  will  abundantly  supply  you  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Ratha  going  on  his  way,  was  always 
followed  by  the  people,  who  in  token  of  their  respect  and 
love,  accompanied  him  to  the  lvootagara  monastery,  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Sala  trees. 

The  guilty  Rahans,  hearing  of  all  that  had  been  said, 
and  fearing  the  paramount  influence  of  the  venerable 
Ratha  over  the  people,  said  to  them  : we  shall  not  join 
with  the  Rahans  of  the  royal  race.  We  shall  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  them.  We  shall  expel  Ratha  from  this 
district.  With- these  dispositions  they  encouraged  each 
other  in  the  determination  to  offer  a most  decided  oppo- 
sition, and  maintain  their  newly  invented  practices. 

On  his  side,  the  venerable  Ratha  anxious  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  genuine  practices,  and  zealous  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  religion,  hastened  to  Kothambi,  to  warn  the  Reli- 
gious of  that  and  the  neighboring  districts,  against  the 
evil  practices  of  the  Weitzi  Rahans.  To  those  he  could 
not  meet  in  person,  he  sent  letters  and  messengers  to  say 
to  them : brethren,  before  the  evil  doers  succeed  in  their 
iniquitous  efforts  to  subvert  religion,  and  render  doubtful 
and  uncertain  the  genuine  regulations  of  the  Wini ; ere 
they  have  time  to  set  up  false  tenets,  let  us  assemble,  and 
with  our  united  efforts,  let  us  give  strength  and  confi- 
dence to  the  good  and  righteous,  and  crush  the  wicked 
and  the  impious. 

At  that  time  there  lived  on  a mountain,  in  the  upper 
Ganges  a celebrated  Religious,  named  Sampakami.  He 
•was  120  years  old,  and  had  been  a disciple  of  Ananda. 
To  him,  the  zealous  Ratha  applied  in  order  to  have  the 
questions  at  issue  with  the  Weitzi  Rahans,  finally  settled. 
He  minutely  explained  to  him  the  ten  points  of  disci- 
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pline,  on  which  they  were  at  variance  with  the  Wini. 
Sampakami  fully  agreed  with  the  proposal  and  was  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  held  a general  assembly  in 
which  the  points  in  dispute  should  be  examined  and  the 
schism  put  an  end  to. 

Some  Religious,  about  sixty  in  number,  appeared  to 
have  a leaning  towards  the  schismatical  party.  They  re- 
solved to  go  to  Thaurya,  where  lived  the  celebrated  Re- 
wati  whose  extraordinary  wisdom  equalled  the  quickness 
and  Hash  of  the  lightning.  The  venerable  Rewati,  hear- 
ing of  their  wicked  design,  would  not,  in  his  abhorence 
for  their  opinions,  meet  them  on  any  account.  He  left 
his  own  place  and  went  from  Thaurya,  to  the  the  town  of 
Sankasa.  When  he  had  heard  that  they  were  follow- 
ing him  and  were  already  close  to  the  place  he  lived  in, 
he  removed  to  Kaiinna-goutra,  then  to  Oudampara,  sub- 
sequently to  Eggalamoura  and  to  Tharaudzati. 

At  the  same  time,  it  happened  that  Ratha,  with  the  ve- 
nerable Tsamputa,  wished  to  go  and  have  a meeting  with 
Rewati,  in  order  to  place  him  on  his  guard,  and  to  bring 
him  over  to  their  party.  They  met  him  at  Tharaudzati 
in  the  evening,  and  during  the  whole  night,  made  him 
acquainted  with  all  the  doings  of  the  Weitzi  llahans,  and 
begged  him  to  declare  openly  which  of  the  two  parties, 
was  in  the  right.  !' ewati,  at  once,  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  Pawera  Rahans,  and  condemned  the  opposite  par- 
ty, on  each  of  the  ten  points  in  dispute,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  innovators  and  schismatics. 

During  that  time,  the  schismatic  Rahans  were  not  idle. 
They  wished,  also,  to  draw  Rewati  to  their  party.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  lived  in  Tharaudzati,  they  went 
by  boat  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  that  place.  They 
carried  with  them  many  presents,  suitable  for  Religious. 
Having  landed,  they  took  their  quarters  under  a large 
tree.  Rewati  knowing  their  wicked  intent,  would  not 
receive  their  presents,  nor  hold  communion  with  them. 
Undismayed  by  this  first  check  which  they  had  received, 
they  tried  to  obtain  access  to  the  master  by  the  means  of 
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the  disciple.  They  offered  him  some  presents,  which  in 
his  simplicity  he  accepted.  Meanwhile  they  urged  him 
to  prevail  upon  his  teacher,  to  give  them  a favorable 
hearing.  He  made  but  once  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  subject  with  the  greatest  caution.  Rewati,  however, 
was  on  his  guard : he  administered,  to  his  imprudent  dis- 
ciple, such  a rebuke  as  to  deter  him,  from  making  any 
further  attempt,  llis  name  was  Outtara.  lie  and  all 
the  Rahaus  went  to  Wcthalie. 

To  calm  the  heat  of  discussion,  and  bring  the  question 
at  issue,  to  a complete  settlement,  the  Walikarama  monas- 
tery in  Wethalie  was  selected,  as  the  fittest  place  for  hold- 
ing a general  assembly,  where  both  parties  would  attend, 
and  endeavor  to  come  to  a mutual  understanding.  Out 
of  an  immense  number  of  Religious,  700,  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  their  learning,  were  selected  by  Ratha  and 
Rewati  to  be  members  of  the  assembly.  But  to  render 
the  discussion  clearer  and  easier,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
of  the  ten  points  should  be  first  discussed  by  eight  Ra- 
haus, four  from  each  party.  Rewati,  Samputa,  Ratha 
and  Thoumana  represented  the  western  or  orthodox  par- 
ty ; Samputakami,  Thala,  Koudyabantaka  and  Watha- 
kami  acted  for  the  opposite  party. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  dispute,  the  question  was  not 
about  the  Pitagat  itself;  it  was  admitted  by  both  parties. 
The  difficulty  rested  with  certain  points  of  discipline,  ten  in 
number  which  were  to  be  settled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Kambawa  and  Patimauk.  The  eight  delegates  having 
met  in  a private  hall  of  the  monastery,  Rewati  was  desir- 
ed to  question  the  venerable  Samputa-kami  on  the  ten 
points  on  which  there  was  disagreement.  He  said : is  it 
lawful  to  add  to  the  food  that  is  received,  some  salt  or 
other  condiments  \ Samputa-kami  answered : it  is  not 
lawful.  In  what  place  was  that  point  settled  ? In  We- 
thalie, as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Wini.  What 
sin  is  entailed  on  him,  who  does  such  thing?  The  sin  of 
Patzeit.  Questions  of  a similar  import  were  put  as  re- 
gards the  drinking  of  milk  iu  the  afternoon  ; the  use  of 
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waters  half  fermented  ; the  drink  of  spirits  ; the  receiv- 
ing of  gold  and  silver.  Answers  were  given  agrcably  to 
the  tenor  of  the  Wmi  regulations. 

When  the  eight  delegates  hadronic  to  a decision,  upon 
the  ten  points  of  discipline,  they  went  into  the  great 
hall,  where  the  70!)  Kalians  were  assembled,  ltatha  was 
the  President  of  t'.ie  Assembly.  Saraputa-kami  was  de- 
sired to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  hold  the  fan.  The  Presi- 
dent said  to  the  assembled  Rahans : Brethren,  if  it  be 

pleasing  to  you,  I will  interrogate  the  venerable  Sampu- 
ta  karni,  on  the  Wini,  and  on  the  ten  points  in  discussion. 
He  followed  the  same  order  that  had  been  observed  in 
the  first  meeting  of  the  eight  Rahans.  The  answers  were 
unanimously  received  and  approved  of  by  the  whole  As- 
sembly. Then  the  President  said : all  discussion  con- 
cerning the  ten  points,  is  now  over ; let  every  one  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  assembly  and  act  agrcably  to  them. 

This  second  council  is  called  Ihattasakita  or  the  As- 
sembly of  the  TOO  Rahans.  It  was  held  in  102,  under 
the  reign  of  Kalathoka.  That  Prince  appears  to  have 
favored  the  party  of  the  Wcitzi  Rahans.  The  Assembly 
lasted  eight  months.  The  canon  of  scriptures  was  like- 
wise arranged  and  determined  as  it  had  been  done  bv 
Kathaba,  in  the  first  council. 

Among  the  principal  members  of  the  Assembly,  were 
Samputa-kami,  Thala,  Koudzasambita,  Rewati,  Thauna 
and  fcnimbuta,  who  had  been  disciples  of  Ananda.  Thou- 
maua  and  Wauthabakami  h.ul  been  disciples  of  the  vene- 
rable Anooroudu. 

Partly  from  the  countenance  given  by  the  King  to  the 
condemned  party,  and  partly  from  the  obstinacy  shown 
by  the  easterners,  in  resisting  the  dec  isions  of  the  council, 
the  Budhistic  society  was  divided  into  two  great  factious. 
The  latter,  that  is  to  say  the  Wcitzi  Rahans  established 
the  great  sell  >ol  called  the  Malta  Thingika.  The  Tera- 
thaka  was  that  of  the  Orthodox,  it  never  changed  in  doc  - 
trine nor  in  discipline.  Until  the  third  council,  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  space  of  more  than  a century,  18  different 
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schools  branched  off.*  Of  these,  seventeen  offered  the 
sad  spectacle  ef  important  changes  in  points  of  discipline 

• The  few  ami  meagre  | • rtiimlais  which  wo  poesessiroepecting  the  causes 
■that  have  occasioned  the  holding  nf  the  second  council,  disclose  a curious 
state  of  things,  existing  ill  the  Ihulhist  community.  The  disciplinary  regu- 
lations appear  to  have  occupied  a conspicuous  |»i:t  in  the  discussions  that, 
took  place,  during  the  period  of  the  first  century.  Some  of  thcsie 'regula- 
tions were  of  a trifling  iui]tnrtance.  We  wonder  how  the  Religious  could 
lay  so  muchsitvess  upon  such  a trifle  as  this  : is  it  lawful  to  put  some  salt, 
or  other  condiments,  in  articles  of  foo  l,  that  would  have  been  offered  with- 
•eut  ouch  requisites.  The  activity  display'd  by  tenth  parties,  in  the  eontro- 
■versy,  indicates  the  gr..dual  working  of  opinions,  which >iu 'those  parts,  ha  I 
Jieen  always  inimical  to  genuine  Ih-.dlii-in.  In  Wathalie  and  Thawattie, 
the  holders  of  false  tenets  had  lieim,  at  nil  times,  liold  and  mime  ions.  In 
ithe  days  of  Hudha,  liereties  were  swarming  in  these  places.  In  the  begin- 
■ing  of  the  5th  century  of  our  ere..  Fa-hiau,  when  he  visited  those  places, 
says  that  he  found  that  religion  had  almost  disappeared,  and  that  heretics 
■were  prevailing  in  every  direction.  We  must  conclude  from  these  two  cir- 
■cuinstances.  that  Budliism  never  flourished  in  those  places,  or,  at  least,  that 
dt  was  never  the  ^iwuiling  creed  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  disputes  that  took  place  in  these  days,  were  net  looked  upon,  as  of  a 
serious  moment,  since  wester  several  tloligioits  of  eminence  supporting  the 
anti  orthodox  party.  King  Kalathnka  hinwelf  was  in  favor  of  those  whose 
•opinions  avere  condemned  by  the  council.  Wc  may,  also,  infer  from  this 
state  of  "dungs,  that  the  disciplinary  regulations  were  far  from  1 icing  settles 
nt  that  time.  It  required  tho  experience  if  mccccding  generations,  tode- 
term i lie  exactly  that  which  was  the  best  fitted  for  promoting’ the  well  being 
of  tlie  religious  boily,  aid  causing  its  members  to  live  agi’eahly  to  the  spirit 
which  (iiiudai'M  desired  to  infuse  into  the  socle  of  ins  IVdlcweis.  [t  cannot 
lie,  therefore,  a matter  -of  surprise  to  see  tl.o  Assembly.  striving,  in  tlm 
midst  of  discussions,  to  ehdmrate  tho  framing  of  the  rules  destined  to  guido 
•the  Itcligiuus  in  the  details  of  the'r  doily  duties.  Under  such  circum- 
stance* there  could  not  be  I lit  a gloat  variety  of  opinions,  supported  with 
•that  Vual  and  ardor,  so  peculiar  to  individuals  who  live  estranged  from  the 
world.  Moreover,  the  conflicting  opinions  were  maintained  by  the  various 
schools,  which,  from  the  early  period  of  the  existence  of  Bti.ihisni,  sprung 
tip,  ami  divided  the  meiube'-s  of  the  religions  bo  ly.  Circumstantial  details 
respecting  the  various  eclmols  wo  allude  to,  would  prove  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage for  cluciitaUng  the  sUtco.fthe  great  religions  system,  under  consi- 
deration, for  ciiahliugoir  to  enter  into  tho  history  of  its  internal  devutope- 
ment.  ami  witnessing  the  various  incidents  tlmt  have  marketl  its  progress 
tlnougli  aycs.do  wn  .tot  he  period  when  it  I ms  dost  -successively  it*  footing 
tin  tlio .Indian  Peninsula. 

The  eighteen  dillorcnt  schools  wlrich Turvc  obtained  celebrity. throughout 
•the  Budbist  .world.  are  mentioned  in  the  Cingalese  collection,  ami  in  that  of 
•all  the  northern  lUnlixsts,  including  the  ( hin.-sc.  Iri  the  manuscript  which 
the  writer  |*ksp«s.  i olhing  is  mentioned  rcs]ireting  these sclicsVla,  hut  their 
respective  namea  Had  tho  chief  opinions  held  out  by  each  school,  been 
given  out,  they  would  have  been  exposed  here  at  great  lei  igl  h,  and  with* 
scrupulous  correctness.  Snell  not  being  the  rase,  helms  thought  that  it 
sva*  useless  to  the  reader,  to  lay  la-fore  him,  a dry  mid  uninteresting  u.nncu- 
••jiatsu  c ol  names. 
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and  of  doctrine.  But  the  Terawnda  never  changed  : it 
retained  both  doctrine  and  discipline  in  their  original  pu- 
rity. All  the  different  schools  received  their  denomiua- 
tiou,  from  their  respective  founders. 


('hatter  XVII. 

Kalathoka  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Baddasena — And  finally  ly 
the  youngest , Pitzamuka — This  Prince  is  killed  and  succeeded  bg 
a chief  oj  robbers , named  Ouggasena-nanda — King  Tsanda-yutfft 
— King  Bandasura — Miraculous  dreams  of  Alhoka’s  mother— r 
King  Athoka — His  conversion — His  zeal  for  Jiudhism — finding 
of  the  relics — Distribution  of  them — Third  council  held  tender  the 
presidencc  of  Mauggalipata — • Preaching  of  religion  in  tariores 
countries,  and  particularly  in  Thaton — Voyage  of  fludhagosa  to 
Ceylon — Establishment  of  leliylon  in  Pagan — Various  paiSicnlars 
relating  to  the  importation  of  the  scriptures  in  Burma. 


At  the  conclusion  erf  the  synod,  Samputakami  and  se- 
veral of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Bud  histie 
Assembly,  astonished  at  the  progress  of  schism  aiul  dis- 
sension, which  the  united  voices  of  700  Religious  had  not 
been  able  entirely  to  root  up,  endeavored  to  divine  as  far 
as  human  wisdom  could  reach,  what  would  be,  in  future 
times,  the  fate  of  Religion.  They  foresaw  that  120  years 
hence,  there  would  be,  at  Pataliputra,  a mighty  niler,  full 
of  love  for  religion,  and  zealous  for  its  propagation,  who 
would  do  much  to  promote  its  exaltation.  But,  before 
the  reign  of  that  pious  monarch,  they  saw  distinctly  that 
there  would  appear  many  heretics,  fond  of  their  own 
will,  coining  doctrines  of  their  own  invention,  and  that 
they  would,  thereby,  indict  the  most  serious  harm  on.  reli- 
gion. They  had,  however,  the  consolation  to  know  that 
this  was  to  come  to  pass,  after  their  death.  But  who 
was  the  fortunate  being,  who  was  destined  to  check  ef- 
fectually the  coming  evil  ? They  saw  him  in  one  of  the 
seats  of  Brahmas.  His  name  was  Teissa.  In  due  time 
he  would  come  down  on  the  seat  of  man,  operate  his  in- 
carnation in  the  womb  of  a Pounha  female,  named  Maug- 
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and  would,  afterwards,  become  a famous  Tteligious, 
under  the  name  Mauggalipatta.  This  vision  tilled  their 
souls  with  the  purest  joy,  which  was  as  yet  increased  by 
the  new  of  the  expansion  and  developement  which  reli- 
gion would  receive  through  the  seal  of  that  great  perso- 
nage. 

After  a reign  of  28  years,  King  Kalathoka  died,  leav- 
ing nine  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Uaddascna. 
They  all  reigned,  one  after  the  other,  during  a period  of 
thirty  three  years.  The  last  of  them  Pitzamuka  was  the 
youngest.  During  his  reign,  a gang  of  robbers  desolated 
the  country  of  Magatha.  On  a certain  day,  a man, 
named  Ouggasena  having  fallen  in,  with  that  gang, inquired 
from  them  what  pursuit  they  followed  in  order  to  obtain 
their  livelihood.  They  plainly  told  him  that  they  knew  no- 
thing about  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  and  M ere  unacquainted 
with  the  business  of  trade  : they  had  no  other  way  left, 
for  maintaining  themselves,  but  to  seize  bv  force  what- 
ever they  chanced  to  meet  Ouggasena  taken  up  with 
the  boldness  of  these  desperadoes,  offered  to  join  their 
eompauy,  with  his  eight  brothers.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted.  It  happened,  afterwards,  that  in  one  of  their 
depredatory  expeditions,  their  chief  was  slain.  Ouggase- 
na was  appointed,  by  common  consent,  to  take  his  place. 
Being  of  a bold  and  lofty  daring,  be  said  to  his  associates : 
Friends,  it  does  not  suit  brave  and  enterprising  men  as 
you  arc,  to  confine  your  attacks  on  petty  villages  and 
small  towns : you  ought  to  aim  higher,  lie  then  repre- 
sented to  them  in  a forcible  language,  that  King  Pitzamu- 
ka was  deficient  in  courage,-  and  neglected  entirely  the 
duties  of  a King.  The  moment  is  favorable,  added  he,  to 
attack  Pataliputra  itself.  His  opinion  was  universally  ac- 
cepted. The  King  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of  busi- 
ness, offered  little  resistance.  He  M’as  killed  at  the  tak- 
ing of  his  capital,  and  Ouggasena  sat  on  the  throne,  un- 
der the  name  of  Ouggaseua-nanda. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eight  brothers.  They  reign- 
ed successively  during  the  short  period  of  22  years.  The 
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last  of  them  was  called  Dzauanda.  These  Princes  were 
not  followers  of  Budha,  but  they  supported  the  [Mirty  of 
the  Ponnhas,  to  which  they  adhered.  Their  generosity 
towards  the  Ponnhas  was  very  great.  They  fed  daily  a 
great  number  of  them,  in  their  own  induce. 

Among  the  Ponnhas  who  were  maintained  by  the' 
King’s  liberality,  there  was  one,  named  Dzanecka,  who* 
was  much  versed  in  the  science  of  astrology.  Being 
once,  in  the  country,  he  saw  in  himself,  certain  signs  in- 
dicating that,  one  day,  be  would  become  a King.  Hav- 
ing communicated  this  intelligence  to  his  mother,  she 
wisely  advised  him  to  divest  himself  of  such  dangerous 
signs,  which  wonld  inevitably  bring  the  King’s  anger  over 
him,  and  expose  him  to  great  perils.  Dzanecka  was 
wise  enough  to  comply  with  his  mother’s  wishes. 

On  a certain  day,  Dzanecka  returned  to  Pataliputra, 
from  the  country  place  where  his  mother  lived.  On,  his 
arrival,  he  in  company  with  his  brethren,  went  to  the  pa- 
lace to  receive  alms  tliat  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
King’s  presence;  in  a large  hall,  fitted  for  that  special 
purpose.  He  occupied  the  foremost  rank.  The  King 
who  saw  hirnt,  could  not  help  remarking  something  ex- 
traordinary in  his  ]>ersoii.  Suspicions  arose  in  his  bo- 
som, respecting  the  fidelity  of  that  Pounha.  He  instantly 
fblt  angry  with  him.  Unable  to  control  his  passion* , he 
ordered  one  oThis  Officers,  to  turn  him  out  of  the  palace, 
without  giving  him  any  thing.  The  Pounha  had  but  to 
obey  the  unwelcome  summons.  Stung  to  the  quick  by 
shame  and  rage,  he  rose  from  his  place.  When  he  was 
just  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  hall's  entrance,  he  took 
off  his  caste’s  string,  ami  cut  it  into  pieces  ; he  likewise 
broke  his  mendicant's  pot,  and  flung  all  against  one  post 
of  the  door  of  the  ball,  uttering,  at  the  same  lime,  impre- 
cations, and  praying  that  the  King  might  never,  from 
that  day,  enjoy  rest.  He  rare  away  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  under  a disguise,  he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those  that 
had  been  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  escaped  into  Tckkaso. 
'Jisere,  he  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  King. 
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In  one  of  his  rambles  through  tlie  country,  Dzaneckn, 
met  by  chance  a child,  whom  he  knew  to  belong  to  a royal 
race.  He,  at  once,  adopted  him,  and  brought  him  up 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, long,  ere  be  found  out  that  the  signs  prognosticat- 
ing promotion  to  royalty,  were  rather  doubtfid  and  some- 
what insufficient,  lie  could  not  rely  on  him  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  important  and  long  cherished  design  he  had 
in  his  heart.  He  had  now  to  look  out  for  some  other 
one,  who  could  afford  him  a greater  subject  for  hope  and 
confidence.  Chance  soon  served  him  admirably  well,  to 
Ihe  utmost  of  his  wishes. 

After  the  destruction  of  Wethalie  by  Adzatathat,  the 
Princes  that  had  escaped  from  the  massacre,  had  fled  in 
an  eastern  direction,  and  built  a city  called  Maurya. 
New  misfortunes  having  befallen  them,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  search  for  their  safety,  in  a precipitate  flight.  One  of 
the  wives  of  those  Princes,  being  in  family  way,  was  led 
to  the  city  of  Pouppaya.  Having  been  delivered  of  a 
son,  she  had  the  barbarity  of  ordering  the  little  creature, 
to  be  put  in  a jar,  which  was  cast  in  a neighboring  cow- 
pen.  The  Nati  watched  over  the  child,  and  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  stationing  near  the  infant,  kept  at  a distance, 
with  his  horns  and  feet,  any  animal  that  came  near.  The 
cow  keeper  observing  what  was  taking  place,  took  the 
child  and  gave  it  to  his  wife  Tsanda  to  bring  him  up,  as 
if  he  was  their  own  child.  He  was  called  from  the  name 
of  his  adopted  parents,  Tsanda-gutta. 

When  the  lad  had  come  to  the  age  to  tend  the  cowsherd, 
he  assumed,  with  his  fellow  herd  men,  all  the  ways  and 
manners  and  deportment  of  a King.  He  appointed  some 
of  them  his  ministers,  some  others  were  invested  with 
other  mock  dignities.  He  would  sit  on  a tribunal,  decide 
small  cases,  and  strictly  enforce  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tences. 

The  Pounha  Dzaoecka  who  was  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, hearing  all  this,  wished  to  see  the  extraordinary 
boy.  He,  at  a glance,  recognized  in  the  l?.d,  the  sure 
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signs  foreshowing  his  future  greatness.  He  purchased 
him,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  and 
brought  him  up  along,  with  his  other  adopted  son.  Each 
of  the  boys  had  a splendid  necklace  of  gold.  On  a certain 
day,  Dzanecka  ordered  l’ouppata,  for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  first  adopted  son,  to  take  a sword  and  go  to 
Tsanda-gutra  whilst  asleep,  and  take  from  him,  his  neck- 
lace of  gold,  without,  however,  cutting  the  thread,  or  even 
unloosing  it.  Pouppata,  agre-.blv  to  his  father’s  order, 
went  near  the  place  were  his  brother  was  sleeping,  lie 
stood  over  him,  and  examined  attentively,  by  what  means 
he  could  execute  his  father’s  order.  After  many  fruit- 
less combinations,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  so,  he  went 
back  to  his  father,  and  related  his  disappointment.  Dza- 
necka without  addressing  him  a word  of  blame,  remained 
silent. 

A few  days  afterwards,  Dzanecka  called  Tsanda-gutta 
and  commissioned  him  to  take  a sword,  and  during  his 
brother’s  sleep,  to  take  away  from  him,  his  gold  necklace, 
carefully  avoiding  cither  to  cut  the  siring,  or  to  untie 
it.  Tsanda-gutta  went  to  the  place  where  his  brother 
was  sleeping.  After  a few  moments  of  reflexion,  seeing 
but  one  way  to  obey  his  father’s  order,  he  cut  off  at  once 
his  brother’s  head,  and  brought  entire  the  necklace  of 
gold,  which  he  placed  at  his  father’s  feet.  The  latter 
without  giving  a sign  of  approbation  or  displeasure,  re- 
mained silent. 

Dzanecka  gave  all  his  treasures  to  Tsanda-gutta.  Hav- 
ing pointed  out  to  him  and  minutely  explained  the  course  he 
had  to  follow,  for  obtaining  the  high  station  he  was  destined 
to,  the  Pounha  repaired  to  some  other  place,  bidding  him  to 
remember  him,  after  his  having  become  a King.  With  the 
treasures  left  at  his  disposal,  Tsanda-gutta  levied  men, 
and  went  on  from  success  to  success,  until  he  possessed 
himself  of  Pataliputra  and  killed  Dananda.  He  received 
the  water  of  consecration,  and  began  his  reign  in  163. 
That  monarch  seems  to  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  poisons.  For  it  happened  that,  on  a certain,  his  first 
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Queen  belonging  to  the  Maury  a race,,  tasted  a mouthful 
of  a dish  prepared  for  the  King.  This  caused  her  death. 
At  the  time  of  that  fatal  occurrence,  she  was  far  advanc- 
ed in  pregnancy.  The  King  without  a moment’s  delay, 
ordered  her  belly  to  be  opened  ; the  infant  was  taken  out 
and  put  in  the  belly  of  a goat  freshly  slain.  The  child 
lived  and  was  called  Bandusara. 

Tsanda-gutti  after  a reign  of  24  years,  died  in  187, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Baudasura  only  16  years 
old.  Both  the  father  and  the  son,  were  supporters  of 
the  Pounhas,  and  fed  daily  an  immense  number  of  them 
in  their  palace.  Bandasura  reigned  27  years,  that  is  to 
say,  until  the  year  214.  He  had  altogether  101  sons. 
His  first  Queen  called  Damma,  had  become  the  mother 
of  two  sons  called  Athoka  and  Teissa.  When  she  was 
pregnant  of  the  first,  she  had  five  dreams.  1st. — She 
thought  she  was  stretching  her  two  feet,  one  resting  on  the 
sun  ; .and  the  other,  on  the  moon ; 2nd. — dt  appeared  to 
her  that  she  was  devouring  the  stars  ; 3rd. — She  fancied 
she  was  eating  the  clouds ; 4th. — -She  imagined  she  was 
eating  the  worms’  dunghills  ; 5th — and  fiually  she  ima- 
gined she  was  eating  the  leaves  of  all  the  trees.  According 
to  the  prediction  of  the  soothsayers,  the  five  dreams  meant 
that  the  son  whom  she  had  in  her  womb,  would  rule  over 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Tsampoudipa ; that  he  would 
destroy  all  his  brothers  who  would  unite  to  dispute  him 
the  throne ; that  he  would  disperse  all  the  heretics  or 
upholders  of  false  tenets,  who  like  clouds,  obscure  the 
glory  of  religion ; that  lie  would  possess  all  above  the 
earth  to  the  height  of  one  youdzana ; and  all  below  the 
earth,  to  an  equal  depth. 

When  Athoka  was  16  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to 
Outzcni,  to  govern  that  city,  and  the  territories  annex- 
ed to  it.  On  his  way  to  that  city,  Athoka  had  to  pass 
through  Wedika,  distant  50  youdzanas  from  Pataliputra, 
in  an  eastern  direction.  The  town  had  been  founded  by 
the  Princes  of  Ivapilawot,  when  that  city  had  been  al- 
most destroyed  in  the  days  of  Budha.  In  that  place  he 
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married  the  daughter  of  a richmau,  named  Dewa.  After 
Hi  is  arrival  at  Outzeni,  Athoka’s  wife  presented  him  first 
with  a son,  who  was  named  Maheinda,  and  subsequently 
with  a daughter  called  Scingamitta.  Athoka  remained 
nine  years  at  Ontzeni.  At  the  cud  of  that  period,  hear- 
ing that  his  father  lay  dangerously  ill,  he  hastened  to  Pata- 
liputra,  to  assist  bins  arid  render  all  the  services  dictated 
by  filial  love.  On  his  return,  having  to  pass  througk 
AVedika,  he  left  in  that  place,  his  wife  and  his  two  chil- 
dren. A little  while  after  his  arrival  at  his  father’s  capi- 
tal, the  King  breathed  his  last,  and  Athoka  was  proclaim- 
ed King. 

The  new  monarch,  however,  found  himself  soon  sur- 
rounded with  many  enemies.  AYith  the  exception  of 
Teissa,  who  was  born  from  the  same  mother,  all  his  bro- 
thers conspired  against  him.  The  oldest  of  all,  named 
Thoumana  was  the  origiuator  and  leader  of  the  rebellion. 
After  a protracted  struggle,  Athoka’s  good  fortune  prevail- 
ed. llis  rebellious  brother  Thoumana  was  overcome  and 
made  a prisoner;  socut  after,  he  was  put  to  death.  The  same 
sad  and  cruel  fate  bcfel  the  other  ninety  eight  brothers. 
Hut  it  took  three  year's,  before  Athoka  could  free  himself 
from  all  his  enemies.  On  tbs  fourth  year  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  that  is  to  say,  in  218,  he  received 
the  royal  consecration,  and  in  honor  of  his  mother,  took 
the  name  of  Dummatlroka.  lie  obtained  a universal 
sway  all  over  Dzampoudipa. 

Up  to  the  period  of  bis  consecration,  Athoka  had  always 
favored  the  Ponnhas.  In  imitation  of  his  father’s  con- 
duct, lie  fed  daily  an  immense  number  of  them  in  his  pa- 
lace. They  all  dressed  in  white  clothes.  It  was  but  af- 
ter be  had  received  the  royal  consecration,  that  he  be- 
came a convert  to  Budhism,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  own  nephew,  the  Rahan  Nigrauda.  A few  parti- 
culars respecting  this  celebrated  Religious  may  not  he 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

After  Thoumana’s  death,  his  wife  Thoumana-dewi  waa 
near  the  moment  of  her  confinement  Under  disguise. 
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she  contrived  to  baffle  the  snares  of  her  husband's  ene- 
tries,  and  elude  their  pursuit.  She  went  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  of  Dountsanka,-  a little  distant  from 
Pataliputra,  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  rested  under  a 
Banyan  tree.  A small  shed  was  provided  for  her,  and 
the  headman  of  the  village,  who  locked  upon  her,  as  his 
daughter,  supplied  her  with  food.  She  was  delivered  of 
a son,  whom  she  named  Nigrauda.  When  he  was  about 
seven  years  old,  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  vene- 
rable Varuna,  who  instructed  him  in  his  monastery,  and 
taught  him  the  Kamatan.  He  became  a Religious,  and 
was  made  a Patzin.  The  monastery  of  the  venerable 
Varuna,  was  not  very  distant  from  the  southern  gate  of 
the  city. 

On  a certain  day,  the  young  Religious  Nigrauda  rose 
up  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  paid  his  respects  to  his 
great  instructor,  put  on  his  cloak,  and  taking  under  his 
arm  the  mendicant’s  pot,  left  his  monastery,  entered  the 
city  by  the  southern  gate,  and  shaped  his  course  towards 
the  eastern  one,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  visit  his 
mother.  At  that  very  moment.  King  Athoka  was  stand- 
ing over  the  lion’s  gate  of  his  palace,  enjoying  the  cool  of 
the  morning  breeze.  He  saw  the  young  Religious  passing 
with  a grave  and  steady  step.  All  was  graceful  and  dig- 
nitied  in  his  deportment.  A placid  joy,  a serene  modes- 
ty and  a majestic  appearance,  beautified  his  countenance 
to  such  an  extent,  that  at  the  first  look,  the  King  felt  an 
irresistible  affection  for  the  young  Sanmne.  Without  a 
moment's  delay,  he  despatched  an  Officer  to  call  him. 
With  a kind  aud  affectionate  tone,  the  King  invited  him 
to  ascend  the  steps  of  his  palace,  and  insisted  on  serving 
him  his  meal.  When  the  repast  was  over,  Athoka  said  : 
young  Samane,  do  you  know  well  all  the  doctrines  taught 
by  your  instructor?  I am  somewhat  acquainted  with 
them,  replied  modestly  Nigrauda.  If  such  be  the  case, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  explain  them  to  me  ? He  then 
said  in  reply : He  who  is  diligent  in  practising  the  du- 

ties that  procure  merits,  enjoys  true  happiness  ; he  shall 
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be  exempt  from  death.  He  who  neglects  the  duties  that 
procure  merits  is  unhappy,  and  is  in  a state  of  death. 
The  King  delighted  with  the  instruction  delivered  to  bins 
bv  the  young  Samanc,  offered  him  several  presents,  suit- 
ed with  the  religious  profession.  But  Nigruuda  would 
not  accept  them,  except  in  the  name  and  for  the  Ixmefit 
of  his  instructor : because  it  was  he  who  hud  the  charge 
of  teaching  people  to  avoid  evil,  to  do  good,  and  to  prac- 
tise the  religious  duties.  As  to  him,  he  was  but  a disci- 
ple. Athoka  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  modesty  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  young  Saroanc, 

On  other  occasions,  the  King  scut  for  Xigranda  and 
heard  his  instructions,  with  such  a good  result,  that  he 
gradually  became  a perfect  convert.  By  the  advice  of  his 
spiritual  guide,  Athoka  made  daily  presents  to  a certain 
number  of  Religious  of  the  Bndhisfic  persuasion.  The 
number  of  the  Religious,  who  every7  day  attended  the 
court,  for  receiving  presents,  gradually  swelled  to  the 
amount  of  60,000.  Nigruuda  instructed  his  royal  pupil  on 
the  three  Sarauans.  and  the  five  precepts.  He  infused  into 
his  soul,  a tender  love  for  Budha  ami  his  Religion.  The 
great,  change  in  the  King's  dispositions,  happened  on  the 
fourth  year  after  his  coronation.  Up  to  that  time  lie  had 
favored  the  party  of  the  Bouuha*,  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  done.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  af- 
fording food  and  maintenance  to  sixty  thousand  I'oun- 
has,  wearing  the  white  drc'S. 

Not  satisfied  with  tiu>  lilxTul  offerings  of  every  day, 
the  King  said  to  flic  Kalians : my  intention  is  to  build  a 
great  number  of  Dzedis,  in  all  the  cities  of  Dzampoudipa. 
Rut  where  are  to  fcc  found  the  relics  of  the  most  excel- 
lent Budha  that  they  may  be  divided  and  enshrined  inter 
the  principal  Dzedis  ( By  his  order,  the  relics  were 
searched  in  every  direction.  The  Dzedis  already  built  in 
Wethalie,  Kapilawet,  AUakappa,  Pawaaud  Koutheinaron, 
were  all  demolished. . An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
the  dzedi  in  the  village  of  Rama.  The  Xagas,  guar- 
dians of  the  place  would  not  allow  that  monument 
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to  be  touched.  In  vain,  did  the  workmen  strive  with 
pickaxes,  to  demolish  the  dzedi.  Their  instruments 
broke  into  pieces,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  building.  But  in  none  of  them  could  the 
precious  deposit  be  found.  The  King  commanded  that 
the  demolished  sacred  monuments,  should  be  rebuilt  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  shape  and  form  as  they  stood  previously. 
Atlioka  disappointed  but  undismayed  by  his  want  of  suc- 
cess, directed  his  steps  towards  Radzagio,  resolved  not  to 
relent  in  his  exertions,  until  he  had  found  the  precious 
■object  of  his  eager  desires.  Having  arrived  into  that 
place  he  assembled  all  the  Rahans  and  people,  and  in- 
quired if  there  was  no  person,  who  could  lead  him  in  the 
way  to  discover  the  relics.  Tn  the  crowd  there  was  a 
Kalian,  120  years  old,  who  said,  that  when  he  was  a Sa- 
mane  about  seven  years  old,  his  superior  directed  him  to 
take  some  dowers  aud  perfumes,  and  leading  him  to  a 
retired  place,  said  to  him  : you  see  that  dark  bush  iu  the 
middle  of  which, there  is  a small  stone  dzedi ; let  us  pros- 
trate before  it,  and  make  our  offering.  When  this  was 
clone,  he  added  with  a solemn  tone  of  voice ; young  Samane 
observe  well  this  spot,  and  ever  remember  it.  11c  said 
nothing  more,  and  we  returned  to  our  home.  This  is, 
doubtless,  said  the  King,  the  very  spot  I am  searching 
After,  without  having  ever  been  able,  hitherto,  to  discover  it. 
The  King  and  his  people  hastened  to  the  indicated  place. 
<j!rcat  offerings  were  made  to  the  guurdiau  Nat,  in  order 
to  propitiate  him.  The  Nat  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
young  man,  removed  all  the  obstacles  that  obstructed  the 
way  to  the  place.  When  the  King  was  near  to  the  first 
door,  he  discovered  the  ruby  whereupon  was  seen  the 
*bovc  related  inscription.  On  touching  the  bolt,  the 
door  was  suddenly  opened,  when,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
all  present,  the  lamps  that  had  been  lighted  218  years 
ago,  were  found  burning  and  full  of  oil;  the  flowers, 
without  the  least  sign  of  withering,  were  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  those  in  the  gardens ; the  smell  of  the  per- 
fumes seemed  to  be  even  more  exquisite  than  that  of  new 
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ones.  The  Kin"  taking  the  gold  leaf,  read  the  inscrip- 
tion concerning  him.  He  took  all  the  relics,  except  a 
few  that  ho  left  therein,  replaced  and  arranged  every 
thing  as  he  had  found  it.  The  finding  out  of  the  relics 
happened  in  218.* 

• It  is  has  been  thought  of  some  ini|>ortaiK‘e  to  mention  In  a particular 
not*,  ali  the  principal  epochs  named  through  the  course  of  this  work,  ami  to 
show  bow  they  .stale  1 relatively  to  the  Christian  era.  As  a matter  of  course 
the  .starting  point  for  the  recl  ining  ami  computing  of  years,  is  tho  epoch  of 
Gamlania's  death,  which  is  fixe  1 by  the  so  itheru  liu  Ihists,  in  the  year  543 
15.  C.  The  exactness  of  tiiis  epoch  has  been  enute-ted  tiy  A.  < anninghani, 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  such  matters.  In  his  opinion,  the  epoch 
of  Uaiulania’s  Xcihhati,  ought  to  Ira  placed  seventy  years  later  lint  as  his 
views  on  tins  subject  have  not,  as  vet.  lieen  universally  receiver  I by  the 
learned  in  Europe,  we  wiil  remain  satisfied  with  the  hitherto  generally  ac- 
cepted data. 

The  first  era  is  that  of  King  Ectrana.  the  grand  father  of  Gandama,  hy 
his  mother's  side.  It  was  made  hy  tho  help  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
famous  hermit  named  Dewovla.  who  is  mentioned  as  highly  verse. i in  the 
science  of  astronomy,  such  as  it  existed  in  those  days.  The  King’s  object 
was  to  correct  the  glaring  errors  that  li.nl  crept  in  the.  calendar.  It  is  said 
that  he  did  away  with  the  era  8<i4<>,  oil  s.  Saturday,  on  the  day  of  tire  ne  * 
moon  of  Tabaong,  (March},  ail  l fixed  the  begining  of  the  new  era,  on  the  fol 
lowing  day,  that  is  to  say  on  a Sunday,  the  first  day  after  tho  new  moon  of 
the  same  month.  This  happened  in  the  year  61) l 15.1.’.  Tiiis  new  reckon- 
ing of  years  lasted  only  148  years,  epoch  of  Uaudama’i*  Neibhan,  543  15.  C. 

The  second  era,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  the  religions  one.  King 
Adratathat  and  the  venerable  Kathaba,  actuated  by  the  desire  of  rendering 
ever  memorable  the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  paying  to 
him  an  homage  that  would  be  reechoed  by  succeeding  generations,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  doing  away  with  the  Ketaan*  computation,  and  fixed  a 
new  reckoning  of  years,  from  the  animal  revolution  which  witnessed  that 
event,  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  Uudbists  is  the  greatest  «>f  all*  • iii  the  year 
] 48,  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Tagoo,  (April),  which  fell  on  a Sunday, 
was  fixed  as  the  begining  of  the  new  computation,  emphatically  called  the 
era  of  Religion,  5 id  15.  I',  It  is  adopted  by  all  tho  southern  Uudbists. 

In  addition  to  this  general  era.  each  Rudhiat  nation  has  had,  for  one  rea- 
eon or  for  another,  particular  periods,  from  which  they  have  reckoned  time, 
and  computed  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  reform  in  the  calendar,  neces- 
sitated hy  the  errors  introduce  l into  it,  owing  to  incorrect  computations, 
have  given  rise  to  several  er.s  which  are  pen.  rally  known  hy  the  name  of 
the  Kings  under  whose  reign,  they  have  taken  place,  and  by  whose  autho- 
rity, they  have  been  introduced  and  brought  in  common  use. 

The  Barmans  have  the  era  called  Daudoratha.  It  was  introduced  by 
Thanmgclara,  or,  as  spelt  by  others,  ThamugilariU,  King  of  Prome,  in  the 
vear  of  religion  (>21=:to  61  A.  C.  That  monarch  is  represented  as  well  in- 
Jorinod  and  skilled  in  tho  knowledge  of  the  astronomic  d calculations.  The 
mouths  were  no  longer  in  unison  with  the  seasons.  What  did  the  royal  re- 
former of  the  calendar,  tv  remedy  1 he  evil!  No  other  particular  is  men- 
tioned in  the  manuscript,  winch  tin  writer  has  in  hie  jraescssioti,  exc-.pt 
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All  that  has  been  herein  above  related,  respectin'!  the 
partition  of  the  relics  by  Dauna.  &c  , has  been  extracted 
from  the  book,  called  Nibana  Thoot.  But  he  who  wishes 
to  know  all  the  particulars  concerning  the  places  where 
the  relies  have  been  deposited,  &c.,  must  have  recourse 
to  the  books  called  Data  Win,  and  Nalatadata  Win. 

On  a certain  day,  a likeness  of  Budha  was  placed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Athoka.  The  King  was  delighted  with 
it.  lie  wished  to  multiply  the  number  of  statues,  so  ;hat 
they  could  be  seen  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  building  of  monasteries,  in  the 
84,000  towns  of  his  immense  dominions.  This  happen- 
ed in  220  of  the  Religious  era.  It  was  but  three  years  af- 
terwards, that  is  to  say,  in  223,  that  took  place  the  de- 

that  the  King  dial  away  with  022,  ami  began  the  reformer!  computation  «nli 
two,  so  that  its  bogining  must  be  made  to  agree  with  the  year  7i)  A C. 

That  era  lasted  only  00 2.  The  reformer  on  this  occasion  was  Poup|>a- 
dzau,  King  of  Pagan,  who  is  represented  t->  us  as  well  versed  in  the  science 
of  astronomical  computations.  This  monarch  imitated  in  this  reform,  tho 
conduct  of  ttie  King  of  'home.  lie  did  away  with  060  years  and  had  his 
new  era  to  begin  with  two.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  religion  1 1 sg=to 
039  A.  (J.  This  is  the  common  era  use  t by  the  Burmese  up  to  this  day, 
and  is  known  as  the  Paean,  or  Pouppa-dzau  era. 

We  find  also  mentioned  occasionally  the  Thaton  era.  It  is  made  to  lie- 
gin  witli  tho  year  of  th-  arrival  of  the  two  limlhiat  Missionaries,  Thatiua 
and  Outturn,  in  the  great  place  of  Thaton,  in  Hie  year  of  religion  237=to 
3"6  B,  O.  Thirimathoka  was,  at  that  tune.  King  of  that  country.  Tout 
period  of  years  lias  lasted  1302  years.  It  elide  I in  the  year  of  religion  I AtKA 
—to  1 150  A.  th,  when  the  King  of  Pagan  Naurata-dz.ni  invadoil  Hie  comi- 
try,  iiossessed  himself  ofTliaton,  and  carried  away  captive,  the  last  King, 
Mein-hnit. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  mention  here  an  epoch  which  has  been,  at  all 
times,  famous  in  the  history  of  Hudhism  in  Burma.  I allude  to  the  voyage 
which  a Religious  of  Thaton,  named  Uudliagosi  made  to  Ceylon  in  the  year 
of  religion  943=to  -100  A.  'J.  The  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  scriptures.  He  succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  He  male  use  of 
the  Burmese  or  rather  Taking  characters,  in  transcribing  the  manuscripts, 
which  were  written  with  the  characters  of  Mivzatha.  The  Biirmans  lay 
much  stress  upon  that  voyage,  an  I always  carefully  note  down  the  year  it 
took  place.  In  fact,  it  is  to  liudhaco<a,  that  the  jieople  living  oil  the  shores 
of  tho  gulf  of  Martalmn  owe  the  possession  of  the  Riidhint  scriptures.  From 
Thaton,  the  collection  made  l>y  Budhagosa,  was  transferred  to  P.i  an,  six 
li  mid  re  l anil  fifty  six  years  after  it  had  I Ham  imp  'rted  from  l.Vyl  >n. 

Without  the  k no  .vie.  lire  of  those  various  epo.-hs  it  i-  difficult  to  understand 
with  any  thing  approaching  to  clearness  and  exactness,  the  datas  that  we 
find  alluded  to  and  mentioned  in  the  Burmese  literary  conijiositions.  The 
foregoing  particulars  appear  to  be  sulhcieut  for  all  practical  purjosoe. 
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diration  or  consecration  of  thcdzedis  in  which  portions  of 
the  relics  were  to  be  enshrined.  Throughout  his  realm, 
the  King  issued  a proclamation  inviting  all  the  people  to 
attend  to  the  observance  of  the  eight  precepts.  The 
royal  mandate  was  duly  attended  to,  and  the  religious 
festival  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  On  that 
occasion,  the  King  made  abundant  donations  to  the  Reli- 
gious. and  strove  to  display  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
religion. 

Delighted  with  all  that  he  had  done,  the  King  said  to 
the  venerable  Mauggalipata : I have  endeavored  to  labor 
for  the  exaltation  of  religion,  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  1 have  built  religious  monuments  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  my  dominions  ; I have  made  offer- 
ings on  the  grandest  scale : Can  I now  consider  myself  as 
entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  religion?  The  venerable 
Mauggalipata  replied : Great  Prince,  you  have  indeed 
done  much  towards  the  advancement  of  the  good  cause. 
Hut  something  else  more  excellent,  is,  as  jet,  to  be  per- 
formed, that  you  may  acquire  a right  to  the  inheritance 
of  religion.  "What  is  that,  asked  the  King  ? It  is  most 
perfect  a’  d meritorious,  replied  Mauggalipata,  that  you 
should  consecrate  your  son  Mahcinda,  and  your  daughter 
■Singameitta,  to  the  service  of  religion.  Athoka,  imme- 
diately asked  his  son,  who  was  eighteen  years  old,  whe- 
ther he  would  like  to  become  a religious.  Mabeinda  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  lie  was  forthwith  ordained 
Samane.  Mafiggalipata  acted,  on  the  occasion  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Mahadevvana  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Singameitta  was  equally  ordained.  The  President  was 
Dammapata,  and  the  person  acting  in  the  ceremony,  wTas 
Oopali.  This  happened  iii  223.  Mabeinda  learned  the 
Pitagat  under  the  immediate  superin  tendance  and  tuition 
<of  Mauggalipata  himself.  His  proficiency  both  in  the 
study  of  religious  science,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue  was 
so  great,  that  his  teacher  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  Itahans  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  in- 
struct. 
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the  great  liberality  of  the  King  towards  the  Bui '.dots, 
the  efforts  that  he  made  for  the  promotion  of  the  new  re- 
ligion he  had  embraced,  alarmed  those  who  belonge  1 to 
the  opposite  party.  The  Pounhas  saw  themselves  wi  bout 
support  and  unable  to  provide  for  their  maintenance.  They 
had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient,  to  secure  their 
livelihood,  and  also,  by  a well  concerted  plan,  to  weaken 
their  enemies.  They  all  assumed  the  yellow  dress,  entered 
into  the  Budhistic  monasteries,  and  affected  to  be  con- 
verts. But.  they  were  not  so  in  reality.  They  retained 
their  own  opinions,  and  even,  as  regards  regulations, 
they  refused  to  comply  with  some  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Wini.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
large  fires  ; others  exposed  themselves  to  various  degrees 
of  excessive  heat ; others  had  the  mania  of  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  the  sun,  in  the  morning,  and  followed  it  in  its 
course  during  the  w hole  day  * Many  appeared  to  lay 
little  stress  on  several  portions  of  the  Pitagat.  As  a mat- 
ter of  course  the  true  Religious  were  much  scandalized 
at  such  a conduct,  and  refused  to  hold  communion  with 
them  on  the  days  of  worship.  This  state  of  things,  after 
having  lasted  sev'en  years,  produced  an  irritation  in  the 
minds,  that  could  be  tio  longer  tolerated.  Mauggulipata 
disgusted  at  such  a perturbation,  leaving  Maheinda  at  the 
head  of  the  community,  withrew  to  the  Ahan  Ginga 
mountain,  to  enjoy  some  tranquility. 

King  Atlioka  was  informed  of  the  prevailing  disorder. 
With  the  view  of  pacifying  the  inmates  of  the  monas- 
teries, he  sent  an  Officer  of  his  household,  with  stringent 


* From  this  passage,  we  see  that  in  those  .lays  of  remote  antiquity,  there 
existed  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  individuals,  who  led  away  by  a fana- 
ticism still  existing  in  our  own  days,  devoted  themselves  to  rigorous  end 
extravagant  penances,  often  in  a state  of  complete  nakedness.  In  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  same  fanatics  were  met  with  in  the  Punjab. 
Such  ridiculous  and  unnatural  exhibitions,  far  from  being  approved  of  uiwl 
countenanced  by  the  founder  of  lludhism.  were  positively  prohibited. 
Though  he  aitued  at  subduing  passions,  and  elevating  the  spiritual  prim  i* 
pie  above  *, lie  material  ona,  ho  recommended  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  a line 
of  conduct  more  consonant  with  reason,  and  supplied  his  disciples  with 
■weapons  of  a-  Ur  better  quality,  and  superior  description. 
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order*,  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  come  to  an  under- 
sOning.  t ) communicate  with  each  other,  and  to  worship 
in  rommoa.  on  the  L vtiv  1 days.  'I  he  Officer  went  to  one 
of  the  monasteries,  explained  the  royal  order,  and  drew 
his  sword,  threatening  to  cut  olf  the  head  of  the  first 
Ralian  who  would  dare  to  otfer  opposition.  One  of  the 
orthodox  party  came  forward,  and,  having  explained  the 
true  *tute  of  tilings,  concluded  by  firmly  stating  that  he 
would  not  hold  communion  with  heretics.  The  Officer 
in  vain  expostulated,  and  entreated  the  Religious  not  to 
be  so  tenacious  in  bis  views,  but  rather  to  show  a 
willingness  to  obey  the  King's  orders,  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  The  latter  persisted  in  his  refusal.  The  Officer 
carried  away  by  passion,  struck  of!'  the  head  of  the  refrac- 
tory llahan.  An  immense  uproar  followed  this  tragical 
occurrence.  All  hopes  of  bringing  about  a pacification 
were,  then,  at  an  end.  The  Officer  withdrew  from  the 
monastery,  and  related  to  the  King  all  the  particulars  that 
had  occurred. 

Athoka  bitterly  deplored  the  murder  that  had  been 
committed  on  a saintly  personage,  and  reproached  the 
Officer  with  having  outstepped  the  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed. His  religions  feelings  were  grievously  hurt,  and  his 
conscience  greatly  alarmed.  11c  sent  for  several  Reli- 
gious and  consulted  them  as  to  whether  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  murder  committed  by  his  Officer.  The  spiri- 
tual advisers  did  not  agree  in  their  decision.  Some  of 
them  were  of  opinion  that  the  King  was  answerable  for 
the  doing  of  his  messenger;  others  declared  that  the 
King  having  given  no  order  to  the  effect  of  using  vio- 
lence, the  Officer  alone  was  responsible  for  the  murder. 
Such  conflicting  opinions  increased  the  King's  perplexi- 
ties, and  threw  him  in  a state  of  great  anxiety  and  un- 
easiness. 

Some  courtiers  grieved  at  the  sadness  which  over- 
spread their  master’s  mind,  advised  him  to  send  for  the 
celebrated  Jlauggalipata,  and  abide  by  the  decision  of 

that  eminent  man,  whose  knowledge  was  unsurpassed. 
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The  King  gladly  accepted  the  proposal.  A messenger 
with  a great  retinue,  was  at  first  sent  to  the  place  of 
Mauggalipata.  The  King's  desires  were  respectfully  ex- 
plained. But  the  old  Ascetic  refused  to  quit  his  abode 
of  peace.  A second  messenger  was  despatched,  but  with 
no  better  success.  At  last,  a third  one  whs  sent  on  the 
same  errand,  with  several  Religious.  The  latter  who 
knew  the  great  zeal  of  Mauggalipata,  for  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion,  represented  to  him  the  imminent  dan- 
gers religion  was  threatened  with,  and  entreated  him  to 
come  and  by  his  presence,  save  it  from  an  approaching 
ruin.  On  hearing  this  sad  news,  the  old  man  no  longer 
hesitated.  He  immediately  left  his  abode,  went  in  the 
boat  prepared  for  him,  and  gently  sailed  down  the  mighty 
stream  to  Pataliputra.  The  news  of  his  coming  down 
was  spread  in  a moment.  When  the  boat  was  reported 
to  be  near  the  city,  the  King  with  his  whole  court  has- 
tened to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  On  her  nearing  the 
bank,  Athoka  went  knee  deep  into  the  stream,  and  help- 
ing the  venerable  Mauggalipata  with  his  royal  hand,  out 
of  the  boat,  led  him  into  a garden,  where  a suitable  place 
had  been  prepared  for  his  residence.  There  he  sat  at 
his  feet,  and  rendered  to  him,  the  same  humble  services 
which  a disciple  is  wont  to  tender  to  his  teacher. 

The  King  anxious  to  alleviate  his  scruples,  and  relieve 
his  much  troubled  conscience,  related  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  the  Ilahan’s  murder,  and  concluded  by  asking 
whether  he  wfas  to  be  considered  as  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  Religious.  Mauggalipata  said ; O King, 
had  you,  when  you  despatched  the  Officer,  the  intention 
of  having  any  refractory  Rahan,  put  to  death  ? No,  re- 
plied King.  Since  you  gave  no  such  order  to  your 
Officer,  and  you  had  no  intention  that  any  disobedience 
to  your  orders,  should  be  visited  with  capital  puuishment, 
the  murder  of  the  Religious  can,  in  no  :vay,  be  imputed 
into  you,  because  intention  is  the  thing  that  makes  ac- 
tions good  or  bad,  and  entails  merits  or  sin  on  the  perpe- 
trator, Athoka  recovered  at  once  the  peace  and  tran- 
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quility  of  mind.  Meanwhile  he  entreated  the  venerable 
Mauggalipata  to  labor  for  the  extinction  of  schism  and 
the  exaltation  of  religion. 

Seven  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  great  Religious,  a 
vast  hall  was  erected  in  the  grove  where  Mauggalipata 
was  living.  At  the  end  of  it,  a fine  pavillion  made  of 
cloth  of  various  and  bright  colors,  was  prepared  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  monarch.  Each  Religious  had  then,  to 
be  examined  separately  in  the  presence  of  Mauggalipata,  on 
the  doctrines,  and  practices  he  held  as  genuine  and  good. 
Those,  whose  doctrines  and  observances  were  found  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  Pitagat,  were  expelled  from  the  As- 
sembly, stripped  of  the  canonical  robe,  and  compelled  to 
resume  the  white  dress,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  befitting 
the  Pounhas.  The  presence  of  the  King  silenced  all 
murmurs,  and  rendered  impossible  any  attempt  at  resis- 
tance. In  this  manner,  the  orthodox  Kahans  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  heterodox  ones. 

To  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on  religion  by  schism,  to 
restore  purity  of  doctrine,  and  confirm  the  genuiness  of 
the  canon  of  scriptures,  such  as  had  been  done  by  Katha- 
ha  in  the  first  Council,  and  by  Ratha  in  the  second  one, 
Mauggalipata  with  the  concurrence  of  the  pious  Damraa- 
thoka,  resolved  to  hold  a third  Council.  Among  the  Ra- 
hans,  then  present  at  Palibotra,  he  selected  a thousand, 
and  with  them,  he  regulated  the  Pitagat.  The  Council 
was  opened  in  the  year  235,  and  ended  in  236=to  307 
B.  C.  It  was  presided  over,  by  Mauggalipata,  who  was 
seventy  two  years  old.* 

* H is  lnucli  to  be  regreted  that  no  details  concerning  the  third  Assem- 
bly of  the  1‘udhists,  in  Pataliputrn,  could  be  found  by  the  writer,  in  the 
manuscript  be  has  in  his  possession.  The  cause  that  occasioned  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Council,  was  the  di  siro  to  establish  a perfect  unity  in  the  prac- 
tices of  discipline  among  the  lletigious,  and  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
subject  of  the  genuiness  of  the  scripture?. 

During  the  period  of  i JO  years  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Gauda- 
tna,  P.udhism  seems  to  have  remained  confined  within  the  limits  of  M*ga- 
tiia.  that  is  to  say,  north  and  south  Debar.  Its  hold  over  the  mind  of  the 
people,  within  those  limits,  appears  to  have  been  very  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain, particularly  in  the  parts  north  of  tho  Ganges  It  is  from  tho  reign  of 
King  Athoka,  that  dates  tho  propagation  of  Budhism  in  every  directions. 
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At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Council,  the  President,  who 
was  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  Budhists,  thought  of 
extending  throughout  the  whole  of  Dzampoudipa,  the 
sway  of  the  new  religion.  Hitherto  it  had  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Magatha.  Now,  the  time  had  come 
to  make  it  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations  and 
tribes  of  the  whole  world.  To  carry  out  such  a bold  and 
comprehensive  plan,  Mauggalipata  made  an  appeal  to  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  Members  of  the  Council,  and 
charged  a certain  number  of  them,  to  go  and  preach  the 
true  law,  into  the  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ma- 

The  uninterrupted  successes  which  attended  his  arms,  enabled  him  to  afford 
■a.  powerful  support  to  the  propagators  of  the  new  religion  in  the  remotest 
parts  which  they  'visited.  But,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  ho  had 
recourse  to  violence  in  order  to  gain  proselytes.  Xo  doubt  he  protected 
them  ami  supplied  all  their  wants  on  a liberal  scale.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  extended  farther  the  effects  of  the  countenance  he  lent  to  the  he- 
x-aids of  the  new  religion.  Ho  built  monasteries  and  dzedis  throughout  tho 
breadth  and  length  of  his  immeuse  dominions  : he  erected  stone  pillars 
which  he  covered  with  inscriptions  commemorative  of  his  piety  and  zeal,  a 
few  of  whiek  cxiot  up  to  this  day.  Athoka  may  be  looked  upon  as  a mo- 
narch who  did  more  for  the  propagation  of  Budhism  in  foreign  parts,  than 
any  of  those  who  preceded  him  or  came  after  him. 

The  establishment  of  Budhism  in  Ceylon  is  mentioned  at  great  length 
in  the  writer's  manuscript,  but  he  has  thought  it  unnecessary  to  relate  all 
that  he  has  found  on  this  subject,  as  being  foreign  to  the  purpose  he 
iias  had  in  view,  in  tho  publication  of  this  book.  In  a foregoing  note,  it  has 
been  stated  hew  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  during  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  Budhism  was  propagated  in  Ceylon,  solely  by  tho  means  of  oral 
tradition,  without  writing.  The  Cingalese  authors  arc  so  unanimous  on 
(this  point  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  But  in  the  Burmese  manuscript,  we 
have  found  stated  iu  uumistakeahle  expressions,  tint  the  Religions  who  as- 
■oemlded  in  the  village  of  Maliiya,  wrote  in  Sanscrit  and  with  the  Sanscrit 
'characters,  tho  Pitagat.  The  word  made  use  of  is  San*k(irain,  which  surely 
is  designed  to  mean  Sanscrit.  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  all  the  southern  budhists  have  the  scriptures  in  Pali  and 
amt  iu  Sanscrit,  whilst  the  northern  nations  that  have  embraced  Budhism, 
fMKsess  the  scriptures  in  Sanscrit  1 Until  we  can  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ; 1 have  uo  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  Bin-mans  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct  languages,  the  Puli  and  the  San- 
scrit, ore  very  apt  to  mistake  one  for  the  ether,  and  that  iu  their  opinion, 
wliat  they  call  the -language  of  Magatha,  Pali  and  Sanscrit,  are  but  one  and 
same  language,  to  which  different  names  have  been  given  by  ancient  authors. 
As  the  translator  of  a manuscript,  the  writer  was  bound  to  rentier  into  En- 

?;lish  what  he  has  fouod  written  in  Burmese.  This  is  the  reason  why  ho 
ias,  against  his  intimate  conviction,  made  uxe  of  tho  word  Sanscrit,  applied 
to  the  first  compilation  of  scriptures,  made  iu  Ceylon,  uudet-  the  rcigu  of 
.King  Watakumani. 
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gatha.  The  venerable  Mitzaganti,  with  four  companions, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  country  of  Kashmera-gan- 
dara.  Rewati  was  ordered  to  go  to  Mahithakan-pantala. 
Gaunaka-damma  Reckita  went  to  Aparanta.  Maha-damma 
Reckita  was  sent  to  the  Mahrata  country.  Damma  Rec- 
kita received  mission  to  proceed  to  Yaunaka,  which  is  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Pantsays.  The  venerable  Mitzi 
directed  his  steps,  in  company  of  several  brethren,  to- 
wards some  parts  in  the  Hymalayas.  Thauna  and  Outtara 
proceeded  in  a south  eastern  direction,  to  the  country  of 
Souwana-boumi.  Finally  Maheinda,  Ittia,  Outtia,  Tha- 
mala  and  Baddathala  went  to  establish  religion  into  the 
Island  of  Tappapani,  (Ceylon).* 

Great  success  attended  the  preachings  of  the  Bndhist 
heralds.  If  credit  can  be  given  to  all  that  is  related  in 
the  books  on  this  subject,  religion  must  have  cast  deep 
root  in  the  heart  of  the  people  dwelling  in  those  distant 
lands. 

As  regards  Ceylon,  there  is  an  important  fact  to  be 
stated.  It  appears  that  until  the  year  of  religion  454,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Pitagat  was  transmitted  by  the  means  of 
oral  tradition.  The  heads  of  monasteries  required  from 
their  pupils,  to  know  by  heart  the  whole  collection.  It  is 
probable  that  one  portion  of  the  scriptures  was  learned 
by  a section  of  the  community ; and  another  part  was 
mastered  by  another  division  of  the  community.  In  this 
manuer,  the  whole  Pitagat  was  known  in  each  monastery, 
and  could  be  rehearsed  in  full  by  the  inmates.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  two  hundred  years.  Great  inconve- 
nience necessarily  attending  it,  was  soon  felt  so  keenly, 
that  some  means  had  to  be  devised  in  order  to  render 
surer  and  easier  the  study  of  the  sacred  books.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Watakamani,  five  hundred  Religious  as- 
sembled in  the  village  of  Mallaya,  and  wrote  the  whole 
Pitagat,  in  Sanscrit  and  with  the  Sanscrit  characters. 

* Th«  island  of  Ceylon  «u  caiiwi,  3.1  vs  the  ititrmese  author,  in  former 
times,  by  different  names  ; Audzadipa,  Waradipa,  Mautodipa.  Sinpgadipa, 
ijihaia  and  Tappapani.  There  is  no  aoubt  but  the  last  name  was  corrupted 
by  the  Greeks  mto  Tapobrane, 
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Under  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  a great  dearth  prevail- 
ed all  over  the  island.  Numerous  Budhist  Religious 
crossed  over  the  continent,  and  established  religion  in 
many  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula. 
That  Prince,  also,  built  the  famous  Bayagiri  monastery. 
With  the  Mahawihara  already  existing,  and  the  Dzctawon 
monaster)’  subsequently  erected,  there  sprung  up  three 
distinct  schools.  The  latter  was  erected  in  811,  in  the 
time  of  King  Mathena  of  Ceylon.  But  the  teaching  of  the 
Mahawihara  was  the  only  one  truly  orthodox.  After  a 
protracted  existence,  they  were  all  merged  into  the  Ma- 
hawihara school,  under  the  reign  of  Thiri  Singa-bodi- 
paranna-maba,  in  the  year  of  the  Pouppa-dzau  era,  (Pa- 
gan era)  5*22  ; of  religion  1714=to  1161  A.  C. 

The  venerable  Thauna  and  Outtara  of  the  Pounha 
race,  came  to  the  district  of  Thaton,*  which  is  called 

* The  Btirmaus  have,  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Budhism,  or, 
, at  least,  from  the  period  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  scriptures, 
hurl  the  mania  to  give  Bali  names  to  countries,  large  towns  ami  new  places 
that  were  settled  by  the  authorities  of  the  rulers,  in  addition  to  (ho  ordina- 
ry nnd  common  names.  What  has  been  the  result  of  such  a measure  1 Tlio 
jieopie  have  continued  to  designate  such  places  by  the  vulgar  names,  whilst 
ID  most  of  the  public  documents,  ami  in  the  court,  they  have  always  used 
the  scientific  ami  uncommon  names.  Hence  has  arisen  a confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  many  instances,  they  believe 
that  two  names  givuu  to  the  same  place,  indicate  two  distinct  towns  and 
localities. 

Tho  position  of  Thaton  is  well  known,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Salween 
and  the  Tsitang  rivers.  Its  actual  distance  from  the  sea,  is  about  eight  or  nine 
miles.  In  tho  days  of  Budhagosa,  that  is  to  say.  in  tho  begiuing  of  the  5th 
century  of  our  era,  it  was,  as  yet,  a sea  port.  The  Burmese  writer  invariably 
call  Thaton,  not  by  the  name  of  city,  but  by  that  of  country.  They  add  the 
epithet  of  .Souwana-boumi,  tho  land  of  gold.  According  to  the  same  writers, 
Thaton  was  situated  in  tho  state  or  kingdom  of  Hamagnia  From  what  is 
found  mentioned  about  ltamagnia,  it  appears  that  it  comprised  three  dis- 
tinct parts  or  districts,  that  of  Kouthein  which  is  tho  present  Pouthein  or 
Bassein,  including  the  territory  situated  Iwtwoen  the  Irrawady  and  the 
mountains  of  Arracan ; that  of  Henthawati,  between  tho  Irrawady  and 
the  Tsitang  river,  and  that  of  Mouttama  or  Martaban,  between  the  Tsitang 
and  tho  Salween.  It  soeins  that  the  kingdom  or  Bumagina  extended  in  the 
north  as  far  as  Akftouk-taong.  south  of  Prome.  Tho  limits  that  are  assign- 
ed must  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  on  account  of  the  continual 
wars  that  have  raged  iu  those  parts,  hut  they  are  those  assigned  by  several 
native  authors. 

The  people  that  dwelt  in  Ramagnia  are  called  Moitn,  They  are  the  Ta- 
kings or  Pcguans  of  modorn  times.  They  had  attained  a considerable  de- 
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Souwana-boumi,  in  the  country  of  Ramagnia,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  religion  in  that  distant  land, 
which  lays  south-east  of  Mitzima.  Thirimathauka  was 
the  King,  who,  at  that  time,  reigned  at  Thaton.  Pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Budhist  messengers  of  peace, 
the  town  was  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  Biloos,  who 
coming  from  the  sea,  devoured  all  the  newly  bom  in- 
fants. A great  consternation  and  panic  had  seized  the 
inhabitants,  when  they  saw  the  two  strangers,  clothed  in 
yellow  robes,  setting  their  feet  upon  the  shore.  They  mis- 
took them  for  monsters  of  a new  description,  who  were 
coming  to  increase  their  misfortune.  They  ran  to  arms, 
and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  two  Religious.  The 
latter  perceiving  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  said 
with  a meek  tone  of  voice,  to  the  infuriated  mob : why 
do  you  attack  us  1 We  are  not  Biloos  ; nor  are  we  come 
hither  with  any  hostile  intention.  Know  ye  that  we  pro- 
fess a religion  which  forbids  us  to  take  away  intentional- 
ly the  life  of  even  the  smallest  insect,  to  rob,  to  commit 
adultery  and  to  use  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors. 
By  our  regulations,  we  are  allowed  to  eat  rice  but  once 
in  a day.  On  hearing  the  explanations  given  by  the  two 
strangers,  the  people  of  Thaton  were  quieted.  They  re- 

gree  of  civilization,  at  a time,  when  the  Hummus  were  in  a state  of  barba- 
rism. The  proximity  of  the  sea  afforded  them  opportunities  of  coming  in 
contact  with  other  nations,  the  Hindoos  in  particular,  who  appear  to  have 
settled  at  Thaton  in  great  numbers.  The  Raban  Jludhagosa  is  said  to  have 
belonged  10  the  Pounha  race,  though  he  was  a fervent  Budhist. 

"The  town  which  was  the  capital  of  the  territory  called  lienzawati,  cannot 
\>o,  we  believe,  tbo  town  which  is  called,  at  present  Pegu,  but  another  one, 
much  more  ancient,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  close  to  the  eastern 
side  of  Pegu, 

The  language  of  the  Takings,  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bor- 
mans, but  the  characters  for  writing  somewhat  are  the  same.  It  is  from 
=them,  that  the  latter  have  received  their  roligiou,  the  scriptures,  and  the 
characters  used  in  writing. 

Sinoe  the  final  conquest  of  Pegu  by  Akong-phra  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  extermination  of  a great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  re- 
maining Pegtiaus  have  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  Bormans.  With 
■their  nationality,  they  have  lost  also  their  language,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
it  is  now  sicken  only  in  a few  isolated  places.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with 
■descendants  of  Peguans,  whose  aged  parents  still  speak  their  native  language, 
whilst  they  know  and  speak  only  Burmese. 
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ceived  them  with  kindness  and  treated  them  with  great 
respect.  By  the  power  inherent  in  the  two  Religious, 
the  sea  Biloo  was  put  to  flight,  and  was  seen  no  longer. 
The  King  and  the  people  grateful  for  the  service  they 
had  received,  and  delighted  with  the  new  doctrine 
preached  to  them,  accepted  joyfully  the  five  precepts 
which  they  promised  to  observe.  An  immense  number 
of  men  and  women  were  converted.  Among  the  new 
converts,  a great  many  embraced  the  religious  life. 

King  Thiri-mathauka  was  informed  that,  a little  while 
after  Gaudama’s  death,  a Rahan  named  Gambawatti  had 
brought  thirty  three  teeth  of  Budha,  and  deposited  them 
in  a dzedi,  upon  the  mount  Inda-danoo,  which  lays  north- 
east of  Thaton.  Moreover,  he  had  heard  that  after  the 
8th  season,  Gaudama  had  gone  to  Mitila.  Whilst  he 
dwelt  into  that  place,  it  happened  that  a certain 
Rahan,  came  to  remember  of  some  of  his  relatives 
whom  he  had  known  during  a former  existence.  He 
saw  them  living  in  Thaton.  He  then  earnestly  sup- 
plicated his  great  master,  to  condescend  to  go  to  that 
place  and  preach  the  law  to  his  relatives.  Gaudama 
complying  with  the  request,  resorted  thither  through 
the  air,  attended  with  a great  retinue.  He  preach- 
ed the  law,  and  previous  to  his  departure,  gave  to 
the  ruler  of  Thaton,  eight  hairs  of  his  head.  Relying 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  Thiri-mathauka  felt 
a great  desire  to  find  out  the  precious  relics,  in  order  to 
have  them  distributed  in  1 1 towns  of  Henzawatti,  in  1 1 
towns  of  Kouthein,  and  in  1 1 towns  of  Mouttama.  Those 
three  countries,  constitute  what  is  called  Ramagnia.  All 
happened  agreably  to  his  wishes.  The  relics  were  duly 
found  on  mount  Inda-danoo,  in  the  very  dzedi  in  which 
they  had  been  enshrined,  and  were  distributed  in  the  various 
towns,  as  above  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  there  oc- 
curred  at  Thaton,  the  same  curious  fact  which  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  in  Ceylon,  viz : Religion  was  pro- 

pagated, at  first,  by  the  means  of  oral  tradition. 

The  first  one  who  made  an  attempt  to  possess  himself 
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of  a copy  of  the  sacred  scriptures  was  Budhagosa  a Reli- 
gious of  Thaton,  of  the  Pounha  race.  That  man  embark- 
ed at  Thaton  who  was,  then,  on  or  near  the  sea.  That 
place  is  in  the  Ramagnia  country,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
people  called  Moun.  He  sailed  to  Ceylon  in  the  year  of 
religion  943,*  under  the  reign  of  King  Mahanarna.  lie  re- 
sided three  years  on  that  island,  wrote  on  palm  leaves 
with  the  Burmese  characters,  the  Pitagat,  which  was 
found  written  in  the  language  and  characters  of  Ceylon. 
In  another  manuscript  we  read  that  he  translated  into 
Pali  the  scriptures,  which  were  in  the  language  of  Cey- 
lon. Budhagosa  remained  three  years  in  Ceylon,  in  order 
to  complete  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  During  his 
stay  in  that  island,  the  people  were  so  much  pleased  with 
him,  that  they  made  him  many  and  costly  presents,  on  his 
leaving  their  country.  With  him,  he  brought  over  to 
Souwana-boumi,  which  is  in  the  Ramagnia  country,  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  scriptures. 

In  or  about  the  year  of  the  Pagan  era  41 9, f the  42nd, 
some  say,  the  44th  King  of  Pagan,  named  Anaurata, 
having  invaded  the  Ramagnia  country,  possessed  himself 
of  the  Moun’s  territories  and  entered  triumphant  in  the 
venerable  city  of  Thaton.  lie  took  away  from  that 
place,  the  collection  of  scriptures,  brought  over  from 
Ceylon,  by  Budhagosa,  as  well  as  the  most  learned 
among  the  Rahans.  With  the  aid  of  these  distinguished 
Rahans,  religion  was,  then,  firmly  established  in  Pagan. 
He  became  master  of  the  whole  of  the  Ramagnia  country, 
which  includes  Henyawati,  Mouttama  and  Kouthein. 

We  have  alluded  briefly  to  the  reconciliation  that  has 
taken  place  in  Ceylon,  between  the  three  great  schools. 
Two  of  them  the  Bayagiri  and  the  Dzetawon  merged  into 
the  great  Mahawira  school,  which  had  always  held  up 
the  orthodox  doctrines.  In  the  year  that  followed  that 
event,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of  religion  1714  of  the 
Pagan’s  era  522,+  many  Rahans  natives  of  Thaton,  Pagan 
and  other  places  in  Ramagnia,  attended  by  a large  reti- 
4lH>  A,  C.  t=to  1038  A.  0.  t=to  1 101  A.  C. 
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nue,  crossed  over  to  Ceylon,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
worshipping  the  relics,  and  the  Bodi  tree,  and  making 
themselves  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genuine  doctrine 
and  discipline.  As  a matter  of  course,  they  joined  the 
Mahawihara  school.  They  remained  on  that  island,  dur- 
ing nearly  one  year.  One  of  the  party,  named  Tsapada, 
who  was  but  a young  Samane,  was  raised  to  the  dignity' 
of  Patzin,  according  to  the  rales  and  regulations,  adopted 
by  the  Mahawihara.  The  party  having  performed  their 
devotions,  and  penetrated  themselves  with  the  spirit  of 
the  community  in  which  they  had  spent  a year,  returned 
to  their  countries.  The  young  Religious  who  had  been 
but  recently  ordained,  applied  to  his  superior  and  obtain- 
ed the  permission  to  remain  behind  in  Ceylon,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  Pitagat,  and  mastering  its  con- 
tents. After  ten  years  of  unwearied  application,  he  went 
back  with  four  companions  named  Maheinda,  Thiwali, 
Ananda  and  Rahula.  After  their  landing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cape  Negrais,  they  spent  a year  in  Kouthein, 
and  finally  reached  Pagan  in  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Narapati-sisoo  of  the  Pagan  era  534=to  1173  A.  C. 
In  this  manner  by  the  exertions  of  those  five  Religious, 
the  religion  of  Ceylon  was  firmly  established  and  set  up 
in  Pagan.  In  this  manner,  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
preached  and  set  up  in  Ceylon  by  Maheinda  and  his 
companions,  were  blended  with  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions which  the  venerable  Thauna  and  Outtara  had  esta- 
blished in  Thatou.  Both  fiourished  in  Pagan  and  were 
much  extended.* 


• It  is  obvious  from  the  testimony  of  Lltumcse  writers,  that  they  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  brought  from  Ceylon  by  Budhagoso.  ami 
the  Institutions  flourishing  in  Thaton,  found  their  way  to  Pagan  in  tire 
reign  of  King  Xaurata-dzau.  Likewise,  they  attirm  that  under  the  reign  of 
Narapati-sisoo,  the  Religious  who  came  from  Ceylon,  imbued  with  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Mahawihara  School,  set  up  practices  which  were  little  or  not.  ob- 
served in  Pagan  at  that  time. 

There  has  been,  no  doubt,  a great  revival  of  Budhism  in  Pagan,  from  the 
days  of  King  Naurata-dzau,  to  those  of  Narapati-sisoo.  Most  of  the  great 
monuments  which  cause  the  admiration  of  the  travellers  who  visit  Pagan, 
were  raised  during  that  period, 
ol 
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The  brilliant  and  glorious  reign  of  Narapati-sisoo  was 
soon  followed  by  a series  of  misfortunes,  which  contri- 
buted to  the  weakening  of  his  great  empire,  and  finally 
brought  in  its  total  overthrow.  Pagan  was  takeu  by 
foreign  invaders.  In  the  midst  of  sucli  calamities,  three 
noblemen  named  Radzasingian,  Asinkara  and  Sihasoo  set 
themselves  up  as  Kings,  the  first  in  Miyntsain,  the  second 
in  Pckkara,  and  the  third  in  Pinlay,  in  the  year  662=to 
1301  A.  C.  The  King  of  Miynstain  having  treacherous- 
ly enticed  Kiantza,  the  King  of  Pagan,  to  visit  him  in  his 
new  capital,  detained  him  under  various  pretexts,  and 
finally  had  him  murdered.  Thaunit,  the  son  of  Kiantza, 
hearing  of  his  father’s  detention,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Pagan  and  reigned  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Mou-hnit,  who  reigned  43  years.  With  him 
ended  the  line  of  Pagan's  Kings  in  730=to  1369  A.  C. 

Sihasoo,  the  King  of  Pinlay  reigned  in  that  place  12 
years,  and  in  684,  removed  the  seat  of  royalty  to  Panya.  In 
that  place,  there  were  successively  five  Kings,  whose 
agregate  number  of  years  on  the  throne,  amounts  to  15. 

One  sou  of  Sihasoo,  named  Atbinkara-dzau-goun,  esta- 
blished royalty  in  Tsitkain,  in  684=to  1323  A.  C.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  named  Thiri- 
mega,  one  canine  tooth  of  Gaudama  was  brought  to  Tsit- 
kain. The  King  had  the  precious  relic  placed  in  a gol- 
den casket,  and  enshrined  in  a turret  of  his  palace.  He 
daily  worshipped  it. 

Thirimega  having  died,  his  two  sous  l)zeta  and  Tissa 
quarelled  about  the  crown,  Neither  of  them  ever  had 
the  title  of  King : both  of  them  oppressed  the  country, 
during  nine  years.  The  son  of  Dzeta,  named  Budadasa 
became  King  and  reigned  during  29  years.  It  was  under 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  that  five  venerable  Religious, 
who  were  well  versed  in  the  science  of  the  Pitagat,  wrote 
the  whole  compilation  which  was  in  sanserif,  into  the 
language  of  Ceylon,  (Pali).* 

* It  is  probable  that  our  Burmese  author  makes  here  a mistake  similar 
to  the  one  alluded  to  iu  a foregoint?  note. 
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Tsitkain  ceased  to  be  a royal  residence  in  725=to  1364 
A.  C.,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  city  of  Ava  was 
founded  on  the  6th  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Tabaong,  on 
a Tuesday  at  noon,  under  the  constellation  Pounna-pha- 
shou. 

On  the  following  year,  Mouknit,  King  of  Pagan  died 
at  the  age  of  64,  after  a reign  of  43  years.  In  him,  end- 
ed the  line  of  the  Pagan  monarchs.  In  the  great  city  of 
Ava  religion  greatly  flourished,  and  in  1134=to  1 773 
A.  C.,  this  book  was  composed*  in  the  province  of  Dv- 
bayen. 

* When  tlio  writer  set  at  work,  for  publishing  the  second  edition  of  this 
book,  he  has  had  at  his  disposal  a Burmese  palm  leaves  manuscript,  in 
which  he  has  found  a vast  amount  of  intormation  respectin';  the  history  of 
Budlia,  which  was  wanting  in  the  work  called  Malla-liukara-wouttoo,  the 
translation  of  which  has  atlbrded  matter  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Legend 
of  Gaudama  The  work  is  named  Tathagatha-oudana,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  : Praises  of  Him  who  has  come,  like  all  his  predecessors.  This  is  one  of 
Budha’s  honorific  titles.  He  is  sometimes  called  Bagawat,  the  blessed  or 
benevolent ; Kugatho,  ho  who  has  happily  come  ; 1 izina,  the  conqueror. 
From  what  is  stated  at  the  end  of  the  work,  it  appears  that  it  has  been 
composed  in  the  town  of  Dibayen,  sometimes  called  Tabayin,  lying  west  of 
the  river  Mu,  at  a distance  of  about  15  miles.  The  place  is,  at  present  in 
a ruinous  condition.  Though  the  I'rovince  continues  to  bear  the  name  of 
Tabayin,  the  residence  of  the  Governor  is  in  tho  town  of  Ye-ou,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mu. 

The  compiler  of  the  work  was  a Phongie,  who  agreably  to  his  testimony, 
finished  bis  task  on  the  38th  year  after  he  had  become  a Patzin,  93  years 
ago.  He  was,  therefore,  at  least,  68  years  old,  as  he  could  not  become  a 
Patzin,  before  he  had  reached  his  20th  year.  The  compilation  contains  036 
pages  of  10  lines  each,  ou  palm  leaves,  and  forms  two  huge  volumes.  We 
may  well  say  that  the  narration  begins  at  the  begining.  The  author  in- 
forms us  of  the  origin  not  of  Gaudama,  since  he  has  obtained  the  Budha- 
ship,  but  of  the  being  who  was  indeed  hereafter  to  become  a Budlia,  but 
who  had  to  move  into  the  circle  of  countless  existences,  slowly  gravitating 
towards  that  perfected  state  in  which  he  was  to  bo  fitted  for  discharging  the 
duties  of  a deliverer.  Ho  presents  us  with  a sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  coun- 
try of  Kapilawot,  and  of  the  Kings  from  whom  Gaudama’s  father  descended. 
The  above  particulars  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Malla-Iinkara.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  birth,  boyhood,  Ac.,  of  Gaudama,  both  compilations  agree 
in  the  main.  The  variations  are  few  and  unimportant  The  author  of  the 
Tathagatha-oudana,  is  immensely  diffuse  when  he  relates  all  that  has 
taken  place  in  Budha’s  mind  during  tho  49  days  that  he  has  spent  around 
the  treo  Bodi.  Besides  the  important  theory  of  the  twelve  Nidauas,  or 
causes  and  effects,  he  supplies  us  with  a complete  exposition  of  the  whole 
Budhistio  system  on  methaphisics,  ontology,  geography  and  cosmography, 
the  various  seats  on  which  all  rational  beings  are  placed,  from  the  lowest 
hell,  to  the  last  or  the  highest  of  the  immaterial  seats.  All  these  details 
are  purposely  omitted  by  the  compiler  of  the  Malla-lioksra.  Finally  the 
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For  the  purpose  of  creating  and  increasing  feelings  of 
affection  towards  the  most  excellent  Budha, 103  who  is 

author  supplies  US  with  a fow  particulars  respecting  Budha,  during  the  do 
first  seasons,  or  years  of  his  public  life.  The  story  of  Dewadat  is  presented  at 
great  length.  But  what  is  more  important,  wc  possess  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Tathagatha-oudana,  a concise  account  of  the  three  great  Assemblies 
or  Councils  held  in  lladzagio,  Wethnlie  and  Putidiputra,  with  the  names  of 
the  sovereings  who  have  ruled  over  Magalha.  from  Adzatathat,  under  whose 
reign  Qatniama  died,  to  Athoka,  who  promoted  religion  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  by  his  royal  influence,  supported  the  decisions  of  the 
last  C 'UUcil.  Hu  likewise  mentions  the  names  of  the  Religions,  who,  after 
tho  third  Council,  were  commissioned  to  go  and  preach  religion  in  various 
countries  out  of  Matin' ha.  Irom  this  lost  expression,  we  learn  that  15  u- 
dbisrn.  until  23G  after  Gaudama's  death,  had  not  extended  its  influence  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Magatha.  At  a matter  of  course,  our  author  dwells 
more  particularly  on  the  two  missions  that  were  sem,  the  one  to  Cevlon,  and 
the  other  to  Thatou.  He  enables  us  to  follow  the  development  of  Budhism 
in  Pegu  and  Burma,  by  informing  us  that  King  Naurata  dzau  of  Pagan,  after 
the  conquest  of  Thatou,  took  the  King  prisoner,  seized  upon  the  collection 
of  the  scriptures,  and  with  all  that,  carried  to  his  capital  all  the  best  in- 
formed of  the  l’hougics,  in  1050  A.  0.  Our  author  brings  his  uarration  to 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Ava,  in  13Go  A.  C. 

In  imitation  of  all  other  compiler,  our  author  ends  his  narrative  with 
the  following  pious  wishes.  As  a fit  rewaru  of  the  good  work  that  I have 
happily  brought  to  a close,  I desire,  to  become,  in  some  future  existence,  a 
true  litidha,  possessing  all  the  science  which  will  enable  me  to  know  all  be- 
ings, their  state  and  condition,  and  all  the  relations  subsisting  between 
them,  and  likewise,  to  las  gifted  with  a true  compassion  for,  and  benevolence 
towards  all  beings,  which  will  prompt  me  to  labor  for  their  deliverance.  I 
desire  that  during  the  existences  which  are  to  precede  the  last  one,  1 may 
continually  practice  the  ten  great  aud  principal  virtues.  May  my  father, 
mother,  relatives,  teachers  and  friends  have  their  share  in  this  my  good 
work  ! 

Though  for  more  conprehensive  than  that  of  the  author  of  Malla-linkari, 
the  compilation  of  the  Tathagatha-oudana  is  very  inferior  to  it,  as  regards 
the  drawing  up  of  the  subject  and  the  disposition  of  its  parts.  Both  are  made 
by  Burmaus.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Burmans  have  made  works 
of  an  origiual  character,  Tho  authors  have  extracted  from  various  parts  of 
the  scriptures,  all  the  materials  they  wanted  for  composing  a work,  which 
might  be  considered  as  the  history  of  the  founder  of  their  religion. 

103. — The  Burmese  translator  of  the  Maila-linkara  finishes  his  work,  by 
candidly  stating  the  motives  that  have  induced  him  to  undertake  it.  He 
desires  to  create,  promote  and  propagate  in  the  heart  of  future  generations, 
religious  sentiments,  and  feelings  of  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  person  of 
Budha  and  his  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  Law,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Per- 
fect. Such  are  the  lofty  objects  he  had  in  view  when  he  began  to  write. 
He  was  encouraged  in  his  difficult  task  by  purely  religious  considerations, 
viz  : the  promotion  and  triumph  of  Budhism.  For  securing  the  attainment 
uf  what  he  considered  to  be  a most  desirable  end,  he  summoned  all  his  abi- 
lities with  a most  praiseworthy  energy  and  perseverance. 

With  a somewhat  different  object  in  view,  the  Burmese  work  has  been 
translated  into  eu  European  language.  The  translation  has  been  accompa- 
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greater  thau  the  three  rational  beings,  towards  his  glo- 
rious perfections,  as  well  as  the  Law  and  the  Assembly, 
I have,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  endeavoured  to  trans- 
late from  the  Pali  into  Burmese,  the  sacred  book  called 
Malla-linkara  Wouttoo,  or  history  of  the  most  excellent 
flower. 

niccl  with  notes  intended  to  explain  the  text,  which  would  otherwise  prove, 
in  many  parts,  almost  unintelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  . The  prin- 
ciples of  Budhism,  such  as  they  are  held  and  professed  by  Budhists  in  gene- 
ral, but  in  particular  by  those  inhabiting  Burmab,  have  received  a certain 
degree  of  attention,  and  have  been  examined  as  carefully  as  possible,  fiom  a 
Budhiatio  point  of  view.  That  great  religious  system  has  been  considered, 
as  it  is  in  itself,  without  any  regard  to  its  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits. 
The  notes  are  not  designed  to  be  an  apology  or  a confutation  of  Budhiam, 
but  an  exposition  of  its  doctrine*,  such  as  they  are  found  in  the  best  writ- 
ings and  believed  by  its  votaries.  When  certain  tenets  or  practices  were  to 
be  accounted  for,  recourse  has  always  been  bad  to  the  general  principles  of 
budhism  and  to  the  notions  certainly  prevailing,  at  various  periods,  in  Bu- 
dhist  countries.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  tbu  notes,  having  been  hur- 
riedly written  in  the  midst  of  almost  uninterrupted  and  time  absorbing  oc- 
cupations, are  destitute  of  pretentions  either  to  deep  research  or  scientific 
merit.  In  former  years,  the  writer  has  bestowed  a certain  amount  of  time 
and  efforts  on  the  study  of  Budbisni,  in  Burma,  where  it  has  been  for  cen- 
turies the  only  religious  creed.  A portion  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
has  been  embodied  in  the  foregoing  notes,  with  the  intention  of  compressing 
within  a narrow  compass,  the  elementary  principles  and  general  no- 
tions of  Budhism,  affording  thereby  to  the  readers,  who  cannot  have  access 
to  ‘he  voluminous  writings  of  the  French  and  German  Orientalist  Savant,  on 
the  great  religious  system  of  Eastern  Asia,  comparatively  easy  means  to  ob- 
tain some  information  on  a religion,  which,  false  as  it  is,  deserves  to  be 
known  and  understood,  since  in  point  of  antiquity  it  is  second  to  none  ex- 
cept to  Brahmmism  ; aud  as  regards  diffusion,  it  extends  its  sway  over  pro- 
bably one  fifth  of  the  human  raco. 
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AN  ABSTRACT  OF  A FEW  SMALL  DZATS, 

AND  OF  TWO  PRINCIPAL  ONES,  CALLED 

NEMI  AND  DZ  A NECK  A. 

The  writer  has  thought  that  it  would  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
reader,  to  make  a few  remarks  respecting  the  five  hundred  and  ten 
Dzats,  so  famous  amongst  the  Burmese,  and  to  give,  as  a specimen  of 
those  compositions,  the  abbreviated  translation  of  some  of  those  fabu- 
lous accounts.  We  will  begin  with  a few  of  the  small  Dzats,  and  end 
with  the  compendious  summaries  of  two  of  the  great  ones,  known 
under  the  names  of  Nemi  and  Dzanecka.  The  Budhists  of  these 
parts  maintain  that  all  the  Dzats  contain  a short  and  concise  narrative 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  certain  existences  of  Gaudama, 
when  he  was  boro  in  a state  of  animal,  man,  prince,  nobleman, 
poor,  rich,  Nat,  &c.  The  narrator  is  no  other  than  Gaudama  him- 
self, who  is  supposed  to  have  condescended  to  make  his  disciples  and 
the  crowds  of  hearers,  acquainted  with  certain  particulars,  lelating 
to  his  person  whilst  he  was  passing  through  the  slow  process  of  me- 
tempsychosis, and  gradually  gravitating  towards  the  perfection  ho 
had  at  last  reached.  In  fact,  each  of  these  pieces  is  prefaced  with 
these  words  : when  the  most  excellent  Btidha  was  in  such  a monas- 
tery, surrounded  with  his  disciples,  he  spoke  as  follows,  &c. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  stories  may  have  been  told 
by  Gaudama  for  the  two  following  purposes : first,  to  impress  his 
hearers  with  a profound  respect  for  his  incomparable  wisdom,  which 
enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past,  and  to  bring 
to  light  some  events  hitherto  buried  iuto  its  dark  bosom.  The  se- 
cond and  principal  object  he  had  in  view,  was  to  give  some  impor- 
tant lessons  to  his  disciples,  to  correct  some  of  their  defects,  and  stir 
up  others  to  the  practice  of  the  highest  deeds,  he  had  himself  per- 
formed during  former  existences.  On  his  respect  Gaudama  followed 
the  practice  of  all  eastern  Sages,  who  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  pa- 
rables, similitudes,  apologues,  &c.,  in  order  to  convey  under  a gen- 
tle, amiable,  graceful  and  interesting  form,  the  most  important  in- 
structions, designed  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  correct  the  heart. 

The  collection  or  compilation  comprises  most  of  those  fables,  that 
are  to  be  met  with,  amongst  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  whence  they 
have  found  their  way  to  Europe,  first  among  the  Greeks,  nnd  next 
reached  the  western  nations.  The  writer  has  been  not  a little  sur- 
prised to  find  in  that  collection,  a number  of  fables,  the  very  same  as 
those  that  have  been  inimitably  narrated  bv  the  great  French  fabn- 
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list,  the  good  Lafontnine.  This  is  another  confirmation  to  the  old 
adage : there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

These  stories  have  certainly  an  Indian  origin,  at  least  the  Bnr- 
rnans  have  received  them,  as  almost  all  the  things  that  arc 
connected  with  their  reiigion,  from  that  quarter.  Under  despotic 
governments,  the  plain  aud  naked  truth  cannot  show  itself,  nor  make 
her  voice  to  be  heard,  without  exposing  her  friends  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers,  from  the  part  of  those  tyrants,  who  practically 
maintain  that  their  will  must  ever  stand  above  truth  and  reason. 
Stories  nicely  told,  were  the  pleasing  and  innocent  but  necessary 
dress  which  that  sacred  Goddess  was  obliged  to  wear,  in  order  to 
make  her  presence  supportable  to  the  despots,  and  help  her  friends 
to  find  favor  before  those  whose  absolute  and  uncontrolable  sway 
made  every  body  bow  the  head  in  their  awful,  though  detested,  pre- 
sence. 

The  first  five  hundred  stories  have,  it  seems,  no  historical  value 
whatever.  They  are  most  of  them  short  and  concise.  But  the  last 
ten  may  very  likely  contain  many  facts  or  allusions  to  individuals 
and  places  that  might  afford  a clue  to  some  parts  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  India,  in  days  of  a remote  antiquity.  A complete 
translation  of  the  ten  Dzats  might  not  be  without  interest,  provided 
such  a work  be  accompanied  with  copious  notes,  made  by  a compe- 
tent person  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  history  of  India. 

All  the  stories  end  with  a most  important  disclosure  made  by  Gau- 
dama  himself.  The  personage  that  has  played  the  most  important 
and  praiseworthy  role,  is,  as  a matter  of  course,  our  Budlia  himself. 
Those  who  have  befriended  him,  assisted  him,  and  rendered  him 
some  services,  are  those  who  have  subsequently  become  his  favorite 
and  most  distinguished  disciples  and  hearers.  Whilst  those  who 
have  acted  in  some  reprehensible  manner,  who  have  opposed  him  and 
done  him  harm,  have  since  become  the  individuals  who  are,  in  his 
days,  heretics,  or  holders  of  false  doctrines,  and  in  particular  his 
arch  enemy,  the  notoriously  wicked  Dewadat. 

The  compilation  of  all  ihese  stories  is  prefaced  as  follows  : — In  the 
country  of  Amarawadi,  lived  a Pounha  named  Thoumedn.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  the  owner  of  a considerable  estate. 
Having  enjoyed  it  during  many  years,  be  begau  to  reflect  on  the 
mauy  and  various  accidents  attending  human  life,  and  came  to  the 
resolution  of  leaving  the  world.  He  therefore,  distributed  in  alms, 
ail  his  riches,  and  withdrew  into  solitude,  to  lead  an  ascetic,  life.  He 
soon  reached  a high  degree  ot  perfection.  At  that  time  Deipinkara, 
one  in  the  series  of  the  twenty  eight  Budhas,  came  to  that  country, 
atleuded  by  400,000  Rnhans,  to  beg  his  food.  Our  Ratliee  Thoume- 
da  having  nothing  to  offer  to  the  great  Budha  and  the  Assembly, 
came,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  delivered  himself  up  soul  and 
body  to  his  service.  In  another  compilation,  it  is  stated  that  Thou- 
meda  bad  volunteered  his  services  to  level  a portion  of  n road  that  Dei- 
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pinknra  was  to  follow.  The  work  was  finished  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  gap  that  was  not  ydt  filled,  when  the  Budha  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  Hermit,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  flung  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  bridged  the  place  with  his  own  body. 

It  was  at  the  sight  of  such  a perfect  abnegation  of  self,  that  Budha 
gave  to  Thoumcda  the  assurance  that  one  day,  he  would  become  a 
Budha.  On  that  occasion,  great  wonders  took  place. 

From  that  time,  he  began  to  practise  with  a fervent  earnestness  the 
great  virtues  and  perfections  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  whole  pe- 
riod of  time  that  elapsed  from  the  time  Gaudama  was  the  Pounha 
Thoumeda,  to  the  time  ho  became  prince  Wethandara,  that  is  to  say. 
reached  that  existence  which  immediately  preceded  the  last  one, 
when  he  became  Budha,  is  of  four  Thingies  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand worlds  or  revolutions  of  nature.  A detailed  account  of  the 
most  meritorious  and  interesting  actions  performed  by  him,  during 
several  existences  that  illustrated  that  almost  incalculable  period,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  great  Dzedi  of  Ceylon. 

The  accounts  must  be  short  and  concise,  otherwise  the  dzedi  above 
referred  to,  how  large  soever  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  could 
never  have  held  them. 
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1 st. — When  the  most  excellent  Budha  was  in  the  Bzc- 
tawon  monastery,  surrounded  with  his  disciples,  desiring 
to  correct  a Religious  who  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  had 
company,  he  narrated  the  following  story:  At  the  time  that 
the  Princes  Bramanas  reigned  at  Baranathee,  Phralaong 
was  then  a lion,  father  to  two  little  ones,  one  male  and 
the  other  female.  The  first  was  named  Menandza.  The 
lion’s  household,  when  Menandza  was  grown  up  and  had 
married,  was  composed  in  all  of  five  individuals.  Menan- 
dza, strong  and  bold,  went  out,  every  day,  in  quest  of 
prey,  for  the  support  of  his  four  relations,  that  remained 
in  the  den.  One  day,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  preda- 
tory excursions,  he  happened  to  meet  with  a fox  which 
was  lying  ou  his  belly,  in  a most  respectful  posture.  On 
being  asked,  by  the  proud  lion,  with  a terrific  voice, 
heightened  by  a threatening  glance,  what  he  was  doing, 
the  fox  respectfully  answered : I am  humbly  prostrated 
here,  to  do  homage  and  pay  my  respects,  to  your  majes- 
ty. Well,  said  Menandza ; and  he  took  him  alive  to  his 
den.  As  soon  as  the  father  saw  the  fox,  he  said  to  his 
sou : my  son,  the  fox  is  an  animal  full  of  cunning  and 
deceit,  faithless,  without  honor,  addicted  to  all  wicked 
practices,  and  always  engaged  and  embroiled  in  some  bad 
affairs  ; be  on  your  guard  ; beware  of  such  a companion 
and  forthwith  send  him  away.  Unheeding  his  father’s 
wise  advice,  Menandza  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and 
kept  his  new  friend  with  him. 

On  a certain  day,  the  fox  intimated  to  Menandza  that 
he  longed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a young  colt.  Where  is  the 
place  these  animals  are  wont  to  graze,  asked  Menandza  ? 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Baranathee,  replied  the  fox. 
Both  started  immediately  for  the  indicated  spot.  They 
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saw  there  a great  number  of  horses,  bathing  in  the  river. 
Menandza,  in  an  instant,  pounced  upon  a young  one,  and 
carried  it  to  his  den.  It  is  not  prudent,  said  the  old  fa- 
ther, to  eat  those  animals  which  belong  to  the  king.  One 
day  he  will  cause  you  to  be  shot  from  a distance  with  ar- 
rows, and  kill  you.  No  lion,  that  eats  horse  flesh,  has 
ever  lived  long.  From  this  day,  cease  to  attack  those 
animals.  Deaf  to  such  wholesome  warnings,  Menandza 
continued  to  carry  destruction  among  the  horses.  News 
were  soon  conveyed  to  the  king  that  a lion  and  a fox 
were  making  great  havoc  among  his  horses.  He  ordered 
the  animals  to  be  kept  within  the  town  The  Hon,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  seize  some  and  carry  them  away.  Or- 
ders were  given  to  keep  them  in  an  enclosure.  Despite 
this  precaution,  some  horses  yet  disappeared.  Enraged 
at  this,  the  king  called  a bowman  and  asked  him,  whe- 
ther he  could  transfix  a lion  with  his  arrows.  The  bow- 
man said  that  he  could  do  it.  Hereupon,  leaving  the 
king  he  went  and  hid  himself  behind  a post,  waiting  for 
the  offender.  It  was  not  long,  ere  he  made  his  appear- 
ance ; but  the  cautious  fox  had  remained  somewhat  back 
behind,  hidden  in  a drain.  In  one  shirt,  the  lion  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  was  on  the  wall,  and  straight  on, 
he  went  to  the  stable.  The  bowman  said  within  himself : 
the  lion’s  movements  are  very  quick,  I will  wait  until  he 
come  back  loaded  with  his  prey.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
volved this  thought  in  his  mind,  when  the  lion  was  al- 
ready on  his  wray  back  carrying  a horse.  The  bowman 
ready  shot  an  arrow  that  transfixed  through  the  fierce 
animal.  The  lion  made  a start ; crying  with  a terrific 
voice,  I am  wounded.  The  fox  heaving  his  friend’s  ac- 
cents, and  the  sharp  whistling  of  the  bow-string,  knew 
at  once  what  had  happened.  He  said  to  himself,  shaking 
his  head  : there  is  no  friendship,  forsooth,  with  the  dead  ; 
my  friend  has  fallen  under  the  bowman’s  arrow;  my  life 
is  safe  ; I will  go  back  to  my  former  place. 

The  wounded  lion,  making  a last  effort,  went  back  to 
his  den,  and  dropped  dead  at  its  entrance. 
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Menandza’s  relatives  perceiving  the  wound  and  the 
blood  gushing  out  of  it,  understood  at  once  that  he  had 
been  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  and  that  the  fox  was 
the  cavise  of  his  miserable  and  untimely  end.  His  mo- 
ther gave  vent  to  her  grief  as  follows : Whoever  asso- 

ciates with  the  wicked,  shall  not  live  long ; behold  my 
Menandza  is  no  more,  because  he  followed  the  fox’s  ad- 
vice. The  father,  in  his  turn,  bewailed  the  loss  of  his 
son  : He  who  goes  in  company  with  the  wicked,  shall 

meet  with  some  evil  fate;  witness  my  son  whom  his  de- 
solate mother  sees  weltering  in  the  very  blood  she  gave 
him.  llis  sister  cried  aloud : he  who  does  not  follow  the 
advice  of  the  good,  shall  repent  for  it:  he  is  mad,  and, 
like  my  brother,  shall  come  to  an  untimely  and  cruel  end. 
Menandza's  wife  exclaimed  : he  who  belongs  to  a supe- 
rior rank  ought  to  beware  to  associate  with  those  of  a 
rank  inferior  to  his  own ; otherwise  he  soon  becomes 
despicable  as  those  he  associates  with.  He  loses  his  po- 
sition, and  becomes  the  laughing  stock  of  all. 

Budha  concluded  his  discourse  with  this  reflection, 
that  no  one  ought  to  keep  company  with  those  that  are 
wicked  and  of  an  inferior  position.  The  Keligious  pro- 
fitted  so  well  of  the  lecture,  that  he  broke  at  once  with 
his  former  friends,  and  soon  reached  the  state  of  Thau- 
tapan.  The  fox  has  been  since  Dcwadat ; Menandza, 
the  Religious,  the  object  of  the  lecture  ; Menandza’s  sis- 
ter, Oopalawon ; his  wife,  Kema;  his  mother,  Yathau- 
dara  ; his  father,  Phralaoug. 

E\)  c Sack  a l anh  tf)C  S?untci\ 

2nd. — When  the  most  excellent  Phra  was  in  the  We- 
loowon  monastery,  alluding  the  Dewadat,  who  aimed  at 
harming  him,  he  spoke  as  follows : At  the  time  the 

Princes  Bramanas  reigned  at  Baranathee,  Phralaong  was 
then  a jackal,  presiding  over  500  others  jackals  of  his 
own  tribe.  His  dwelling  place  was  in  a cemetery.  One 
day,  it  happened  that  the  inhabitants  of  Radzagio  made  a 
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great  feast,  where  every  one  ate  and  drank  as  much  as 
he  liked.  The  repast  was  nearly  over,  when  some  one 
asked  for  a last  piece  of  meat,  to  give  the  finishing  stroke 
to  his  appetite.  He  was  told  that  not  the  smallest  mor- 
sel remained.  On  hearing  this  unwelcome  news,  he  rose 
up,  laying  hold  of  a wooden  club,  and  went  straight  to 
the  cemetery.  Then  stretching  himself  on  the  ground, 
he  laid  down,  as  if  dead.  Phralaong  cautiously  drawing 
near  to  the  pretended  dead  body,  smelt  it  from  a becoming 
distance,  and  soon  discovered  the  snare  laid  for  him. 
Coming  up  unperceived  close  to  him,  he  suddenly  seiz- 
ed the  club  with  his  teeth,  pulling  it  with  all  his  might. 
The  young  man  did  not  let  go  his  hold.  The  animal 
withdrawing,  said  to  the  hunter:  young  man,  I perceive 
now  that  you  arc  not  dead.  The  hunter,  goaded  with 
shame  and  anger,  rose  up,  and,  with  more  energy  than 
dexterity,  flung  his  club  at  the  jackal : but  he  missed 
him.  Go  away,  said  he,  w retched  beast,  you  may  boast 
that  you  have  escaped  this  time.  Yes,  mildly  replied  the 
jackal ; I have  been  saved  from  your  club  ; but  no  one 
shall  ever  be  able  to  preserve  you  from  the  punishments 
in  the  eight  great  hells.  Having  thus  spoken,  he  soon 
disappeared.  The  young  man  having  washed  away,  in 
the  ditch,  the  dust  that  covered  him,  walked  back,  quite 
disappointed,  into  the  town.  The  hunter  wras  the  same, 
that  subsequently  has  become  Hewadat.  As  to  the  jac- 
kal, he  is  the  same  that  has  since  become  Budha. 

Cljr  piocon  anb  tfjr  hunter. 

3rd. — When  Phra  was  in  the  Dzetawon  monaster)', 
desiring  to  give  instruction  to  the  young  son  of  a noble- 
man, named  Ootara,  he  spoke  as  follows.  At  the  time,  the 
pxinees  Bramanas  reigned  at  Baranathee,  Phralaong  was 
a pigeon.  There  was  then  a man  in  that  country,  who 
was  w'ont  to  catch  pigeons,  bring  them  to  his  Louse,  and 
carefully  feed  them,  until  they  had  become  fat,  when 
he  then  sold  them  at  a high  rate.  Together  with  other 
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pigeons,  Phralaong  was  caught  and  brought  over  to  the 
house.  But  he  would  no  peek  the  grain  that  was  spread 
before  him.  Should  I eat,  said  he  o himself,  I will  soon 
get  flit  : nd  then  be  sold  like  others.  He  soon  became 
wretchedly  thin.  Surprised  at  this,  the  hunter  took  him 
out  of  the  cage,  placed  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  exa- 
mine him  more  closely,  and  find  the  cause  of  this  great 
leanness.  Phralaong  watching  the  opportunity  of  a fa- 
vorable moment,  when  the  attention  of  his  guardian  was 
called  to  some  other  object,  flew  away  to  his  own  old  place, 
leaving  the  hunter  quite  vexed  at,  and  ashamed  of  his 
Confiding  simplicity.  The  hunter  is  in  these  days  Dcwa- 
dat ; and  the  pigeon  is  now  Budha  himself. 

Here  is  the  abridgement  of  two  stories  well  known  to 
the  leaders  of  fables. 

4tii. — When  Phralaong  was  a deer  he  became  intimate 
friend  with  the  bird  khaoukshia  and  a turtle.  On  a certain 
night,  it  happened  that  a hunter,  having  laid  down  his 
net,  the  deer  was  caught.  A tortoise  that  was  near  to  the 
place,  came  and  bit  the  net ; the  deer  then  soon  made  his 
escape  from  the  dangerous  position  he  was  in.  Whilst 
this  was  going  on,  the  friendly  khaoukshia  perceiving 
the  danger  his  friend  was  in,  amused  the  hunter,  by  dy- 
ing right  and  left  close  to  him,  to  retard  bis  progress  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  net  was  laid.  Mad  at  the  es- 
cape of  the  deer,  he  seized  the  turtle  and  thrust  her  in 
his  bag.  But  the  wily  bird  contrived,  by  its  peckings,  to 
make  a large  hole  in  the  bag,  and  the  tortoise  too  made 
her  escape. 

5th. — One  day  Phralaong,  being  then  a husbandman, 
observed  once,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  a lion  of  an  un- 
common size,  was  paying  frequent  visits  to  his  rice  field, 
ate  and  destroyed  much  of  the  young  plants.  On  a cer- 
tain occasion,  he  examined  closely  the  intruder,  and  per- 
ceiving the  extremities  of  his  feet,  he  discovered  that  the 
pretended  lion  was  but  a colt,  that  had  clothed  himself 
in  a lion’s  skin. 
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When  the  most  excellent  Bvdha  was  in  the  country  of 
Mithila,  he  went,  attended  with  a great  math-  Italians,  to 
the  monastery  of  Meggadawa,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  mango  trees  He  spoke  as  follows  td 
the  assembly.  Beloved  Bickus,  in  former  times  I lived  in 
this  very  place,  where  we  are  now  congregated  and  was  the 
ruler  of  the  couutry  of  .Mithila.  He  then  remained  silent. 
Ananda  respeef ally  entreated  him  to  condescend  to  narrate 
to  them,  some  of  the  principal  events  that  happened  at 
that  time.  Budha  assented  to  the  request  and  said : For- 
merly there  reigned  at  Mithila  a prince  named  Mingga- 
dewa.  During  82,000  years,  he  remained  a prince,  and 
spent  all  his  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  sorts  of  pleasure: 
he  was  crown  prince  of  that  country  during  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  reigned,  as  king,  during  a similar 
period. 

On  a certain  day  the  barber  of  the  king  having  detected 
a grey  hair  on  the  royal  head,  exhibited  it  to  his  astonish- 
ed regards.  The  king,  struck  at  such  a sight,  soon  un- 
derstood that  this  object  was  the  forerunner  of  death.  He 
gave  up  the  throne,  and  resolved  to  become  a Rahan. 
Having  put  into  execution  his  resolve,  he  practised  with 
the  greatest  zeal,  the  highest  virtues,  and  after  his  death 
migrated  to  one  of  the  fortunate  seats,  of  Brahmas.  82,000 
princes,  who  succeeded  him,  followed  his  footsteps, 
inherited  his  virtues,  and,  after  their  demise,  obtained  a 
place  in  the  same  seat. 

Prince  Mingga-dewa  who  had  opened  the  way  to  such 
a succession  of  pious  monarchs,  perceiving  that  his  race 
was  near  being  extinct,  left  the  seat  of  Brahmas  and  took 
flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  queen  of  the  king,  who  then 
governed  Mithila.  On  the  tenth  month,  the  queen  was 
delivered  of  a son,  who  received  the  name  of  Nemi.  The 
Pounhas  who  were  invited  to  the  palace  to  tell  the  horos- 
cope of  the  royal  child,  assured  the  king,  that  this  child 
would  follow  the  example  of  all  his  predecessors,  who 
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had  left  the  throne,  and  embraced  the  profession  of 
Rahans. 

From  his  tender  age,  the  young  prince  displayed  the 
most  liberal  and  pious  dispositions  in  making  abundant 
alms  and  fervently  observing  all  the  religious  practices. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  when  some  one  died,  he  migrated  to  one  of  the 
Nats’  seats.  During  those  happy  times,  hell  seemed  to 
have  become  quite  unnecessary. 

On  a certain  day,  Nemi  appeared  to  be  most  anxious 
to  know  which  was  the  most  excellent  practice,  the  bes- 
towing of  alms,  or  the  observance  of  the  precepts. 
The  great  Thagia  came  down  from  his  glorious  seat, 
encompassed  with  an  incomparably  shining  brightness, 
and  went  to  the  place  where  the  prince  was  busy 
in  revolving  this  thought  in  his  mind.  The  angelical 
visiter  told  him  that  the  bestowing  of  alms  could  but 
procure  an  admittance  into  the  seats  of  Nats,  but  that 
a perfect  compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  law, 
opened  the  way  to  the  seats  of  Brahmas.  As  soon  as  he 
had  given  this  decision,  he  returned  to  his  blissful  seat. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  crowds  of  Nats  given  up  to  re- 
joicings. The  Thagia  gave  them  a detailed  narrative  of 
all  that  he  had  seen  on  earth  during  his  errand,  and  in 
particular  eulogized  at  great  length  the  religious  dis- 
positions of  Prince  Nemi.  Enraptured  with  the  heart 
moving  description  they  heard,  all  the  Nats  at  once  ex- 
claimed that  they  wished  to  see  in  their  seats  so  accom- 
plished and  virtuous  a Prince.  The  Thagia  commanded 
a young  Nat,  named  Matali,  to  have  his  carriage  ready, 
depart  for  the  country  of  Mitila  and  bring,  in  this 
fortunate  scat,  the  ruler  of  that  country.  Matali,  bow- 
ing before  the  Thagia,  left  forthwith  the  seat  of  Nats, 
on  a magnificent  chariot.  It  was  then  the  day  of  the 
full  moon,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mitila  were  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  prescribed  religious  duties. 
On  a sudden  there  appeared  coming  from  the  east  the 
magnificent  and  bright  equipage  of  the  Nat,  splendidlv 
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emerging  from  the  bosom  of  clouds  at  the  same  time  as 
the  moon  in  its  full.  Surprised  at  such  an  unexpected 
sight,  all  wondered  and  believed  that  two  moons  were 
miraculously  rising  on  that  occasion.  Thev  were  soon 
undeceived  by  the  nearer  approach  of  Matali  s carriage. 
The  messenger  went  to  the  king  and  conveyed  to  him 
the  intelligence  that  the  Nats  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  him.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  the  king 
stepped  into  the  carriage  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  heavenly  guide.  Two  roads  are  now 
opened  before  us,  said  Matali,  the  one  through  the  dis- 
mal dungeons  where  the  wicked  are  consigned  to  under- 
go punishment  for  their  offences,  and  the  other  through 
the  blissful  seats  where  the  good  are  enjoying  the  re- 
wards allotted  to  them  for  their  virtues.  Which  of  the 
two  do  you  wish  to  follow  ? The  prince  said  that  he 
wished  to  visit  both  places.  Matali  answered  in  a mild 
tone  of  voice,  that  his  request  should  be  complied  with. 

The  celestial  guide  directed  his  rapid  course  through 
the  regions  of  desolation  where  dwells  an  eternal  horror. 
The  first  object  they  met  with  was  a broad  and  deep  river, 
filled  with  frightful  whirlpools,  where  the  wrater  seemed 
as  if  boiling.  It  was  glowing  like  a flame,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  water  appeared  like  a lake  of  fire.  The  river  is 
called  Wattoorani.  On  the  banks  of  that  river  stand  the 
infernal  ministers,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  sharp  edged 
instruments,  cutting,  wounding,  piercing  through  the  un- 
fortunate wretches,  why  try  to  get  out  of  that  horrible  and 
burning  water.  They  are  forcibly  pushed  again  in  that 
same  place  of  torments  and  tumble  over  pointed  darts, 
whence  they  are  taken  up  and  roasted  on  living  coals. 
Nothing  is  heard  but  the  horrifying  bowlings  and  yells  of 
those  unfortunate  beings,  who  are  waiting  with  the  great- 
est impatience  the  moment  of  their  deliverance.  What 
are  the  crimes,  asked  the  terrified  prince,  that  have  com- 
mitted the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this  place,  for  being 
subjected  to  such  unheard-of  sufferings  I These  are,  re- 
plied Matali,  the  persecutors  of  the  weak,  the  heartless 
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oppressors  of  the  poor.  &c.,  who  are  doomed  to  undergo 
such  punishments.  Thence  the  guide  drove  rapidly  to 
another  place  where  dogs,  each  with  five  hideous  heads, 
famished  eagles,  devouring  crows,  fed  with  a ravenous 
hunger  over  the  bodies  of  unfortunate  victims,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  incessantly  reproduced,  to  afford  a continual 
prey  to  those  never  satiated  ferocious  animals.  These, 
said  Matali,  suffer  for  having  done  no  good  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  preventing  others  to  do  some,  and  borne  envy 
to  their  neighbours. 

Here  follows  a long  description  of  the  other  places  of 
hell,  given  to  Ncmi  by  his  celestial  guide.  We  omit  it, 
lest  its  tedious  and  revolting  particulars  tire  and  disgust 
the  reader.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  the  torments  of 
Tantalus  are  described  here  with  an  horrifying  correct- 
ness, that  almost  casts  in  the  shade  the  description  given 
to  us  by  the  Latin  poet. 

Having  ranged  the  various  regions  of  hell,  and  heard 
all  the  particulars  given  to  him  by  Matali,  Ncmi  was  sud- 
denly brought  over  to  the  beautiful,  smiling  and  blissful 
seats  of  the  blessed.  He  soon  descried,  at  a distance,  the 
celebrated  palace,  made  of  diamonds,  disposed  in  an  im- 
mense square  of  twelve  youdzanas,  on  each  side,  and  five 
stories  high  ; then  the  garden,  the  tank  and  the  padetha 
tree.  In  that  palace,  Biranee  occupied  a splendid  apart- 
ment; she  was  then  lying  on  ^ soft  sofa,  surrounded  by 
more  than  a thousand  beauties.  What  good  works,  ask- 
ed Nemi,  has  Biranee  practised,  for  deserving  such  a 
magnificent  reward  ? Matali  replied  : This  daughter  of 

Nats  was  formerly  a slave  in  the  house  of  a Pounha. 
She  always  was  very  attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  her  po- 
sition, and  at  the  same  time  regularly  observed  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law.  On  a certain  day,  her  mistress,  who 
was  wont  to  feed  daily  eight  Italians,  fell  into  a fit  of  an- 
ger, and  said  that  she  was  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the 
fatigue  attending  the  maintenance  of  those  Religious. 
But  the  young  slave,  full  of  religious  zeal,  took  upon 
herself  the  labor  of  feeding  the  Rahans.  For  this  good 
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and  meritorious  work,  she  is  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
her  present  position. 

Nemi  was  successively  led  into  the  various  seats  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  blissful  regions,  and  his  guide  ex- 
plained, at  great  length,  the  good  works  that  had  procur- 
ed to  each  of  them  the  respective  happy  situation  they 
enjoyed,  and  occasionally  mentioned  the  period  of  time 
they  were  allowed  to  dwell  in  those  abodes  of  unparallel- 
ed happiness.  He  was  finally  introduced  to  the  presence 
of  the  great  Thagia,  who  is  the  chief  of  all  Nats.  Hav- 
ing finished  the  survey  of  all  the  seats  of  Nats,  Nemi  was 
brought  back  to  the  seat  of  Men,  in  his  own  capital  by 
the  same  celestial  guide. 

On  his  return,  Nemi  saw  himself  surrounded  by  his 
pious  subjects,  who  eagerly  inquired  from  him  all  the 
particulars  respecting  his  journey.  He  minutely  explain- 
ed to  them,  all  that  he  had  seen  both  in  the  region  of 
hell,  and  in  those  of  Nats,  and  concluded  by  exhorting 
his  people  to  be  liberal  in  bestowing  alms,  that  they 
might  hereafter  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Nats’  happiness. 

Nemi  perceiving  that  his  hairs  were  turning  grey,  be- 
came still  more  zealons  in  the  practice  of  alms  deeds,  and 
resolved  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Rahans.  But  pre- 
vious to  his  taking  such  a step,  he  had  his  son  Rulara- 
dzana  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  that  prince,  termi- 
nated the  long  succession  of  Kings,  who,  in  the  decline 
of  their  lives,  became  Rahans. 

Q l a n f c It  a. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  written  I)zats  possessed  by  the 
Burmese.  The  writer  has  translated  it  from  beginiug  to 
end  ; but  he  will  give  here  but  an  outline  of  its  contents. 
The  narrator,  as  usual,  is  our  Budha  himself,  when  he 
was  in  the  Weloowon  monastery,  surrounded  by  the 
Members  of  the  Assembly,  and  a crowd  of  hearers. 

In  the  country  of  Mitila,  there  reigned  a king  named 
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Dzanecka,  who  had  two  sons,  called  Arita  Dzanecka  and 
Paula  Dzanecka.  After  a long  and  prosperous  reign,  he 
passed  to  another  existence.  Arita  Dzanecka  having  ce- 
lebrated his  father’s  funerals,  and  made  the  usual  purifica- 
tions, ascended  the  throne.  He  confirmed  his  younger 
brother  in  the  situation  of  Commander-in-Chief  he  had 
hitherto  held. 

On  a certain  day,  a vile  courtier,  by  a false  report, 
awakened  in  the  king’s  breast,  sentiments  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion  against  his  brother’s  fidelity.  The  innocent 
prince  was  cast  in  a dungeon  ; but  by  the  virtue  of  his 
innocence  he  found  means  to  make  his  escape  and  went 
to  a part  of  the  country  where  he  had  powerful  suppor- 
ters, and  soon  found  himself  in  a condition  to  bid  defiance 
to  his  brother.  The  king  assembled  his  troops  ; a battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  king  was  slain,  and  Paula  Dzanec- 
ka ascended  the  throne. 

I he  Queen  who  was  with  child,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  such  a disaster,  went  to  the  treasury,  took  some  orna- 
ments of  the  purest  gold,  and  the  most  valuable  precious 
stones,  and  placed  the  whole  in  a basket.  She  then 
spread  the  rice  so  as  to  cover  the  treasure,  and  extended 
an  old  and  dirty  cloth  over  the  opening  of  the  basket. 
Putting  on  the  dress  of  one  of  the  meanest  woman,  she 
went  out  of  the  town,  carrying  the  basket  over  her  head. 
She  left  the  city,  through  the  southern  gate  and  passed  in- 
to the  country,  without  being  noticed  by  the  guards. 

Having  gone  to  a certain  distance  from  the  place,  the 
Queen  did  not  know  what  way  to  direct  her  steps.  She 
sat  in  a dzeat  durin"  the  heat  of  the  dav.  Whilst  in  the 

O » 

dzeat,  she  thought  of  the  country  of  Tsampa  where  lived 
some  of  her  relatives,  and  resolved  to  go  thither.  She 
began  to  make  enquiries  from  the  people  that  were  pas- 
sing by,  respecting  the  route  she  would  have  to  follow. 

During  this  time,  the  attention  of  a Nat  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  virtue  of  Phralaong  that  was  in  the 
Queen’s  womb,  on  the  sad  position  his  mother  was  in. 
He,  forthwith  leaving  his  blissful  seat,  assumed  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  an  old  man,  who  was  guiding  a carriage 
along  the  road.  He  came  close  to  the  dzeat  and  invited 
the  Queen  to  ascend  on  his  carriage,  assuring  her  that  he 
would  safely  convey  her  to  Tsampa.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. As  the  Queen  was  far  advanced  with  child, 
there  was  some  difficulty  for  her  to  get  in  the  conveyance, 
when  that  portion  of  the  earth  she  was  standing  upon, 
suddenlv  swelled  and  rose  to  the  level  of  the  carriage. 
The  Queen  walked  into  the  chariot  and  they  departed. 
During  the  night  they  arrived  at  a beautiful  place,  close 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Tsampa.  The  Queen  alighted  in 
a dzeat.  Her  celestial  guide  bade  her  to  wait  until  day 
break,  before  she  ventured  into  the  city,  and  returned  to 
the  seat  of  Tawadeintha. 

During  that  very  night,  a famous  Pounha,  attended 
■with  five  hundred  of  his  disciples,  had  left  the  town  at  a 
late  hour,  to  take  a walk  by  moonlight,  and  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  the  night  and  a bath  in  the  river.  Pamaouka,  for 
such  is  the  name  of  the  Pounha,  came  by  chance  to  the 
very  place  where  was  seated  the  Queen.  His  disciples 
continued  their  walk  and  went  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
She  appeared  full  of  youth  and  beauty.  But  by  the  vir- 
tue of  Phralaong,  the  Pounha  knew  that  she  was  in  fami- 
ly way,  and  that  the  child  she  bore  was  a Phralaong. 
Pamaouka  alone  approached  close  to  the  Queen  and  en- 
treated her  to  entertain  no  fear  whatsoever ; Jtliat  he 
looked  upon  her  as  his  sister.  The  Queen  related  to 
him  all  the  particulars  of  her  misfortune.  The  great 
Pounha  moved  with  compassion  resolved  to  become  her 
supporter  and  protector.  At  the  same  time,  he  recom- 
mended her  to  say  that  he  is  her  brother,  and  when  his 
disciples  should  come  back,  to  shed  tears  in  token  of  the 
tender  emotion  she  felt  at  meeting  with  her  brother. 
Every  thing  having  being  arranged,  Pamoauka  called  his 
disciples,  told  them  how  happy  lie  was  at  having  found  his 
sister,  from  whom  he  had  parted  many  years  ago.  Mean- 
while he  directed  them  to  take  her  to  his  house,  and  re- 
commended her  to  the  special  care  of  his  wife.  As  to  him, 
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he  would  be  back  soon  after  having  performed  the  usual 
ablutions.  The  queen  was  welcome  in  the  Pounha’s 
house,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderest 
affection.  A little  while  after,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
beautiful  child,  resembling  a statue  of  gold.  They  gave 
him  the  name  of  Dzanecka. 

Hazing  reached  the  years  of  boyhood,  he  was  one  day 
playing  with  the  boys  of  his  age,  when  by  way  of  teazing, 
they  called  him  the  son  of  the  widow.  These  keen  taun- 
tings  made  him  urge  his  mother  to  indicate  to  him  the 
name  of  his  father.  It  was  then  that  he  knew  the  author 
of  his  birth.  Pamaouka  taught  him  all  the  sciences 
known  in  those  days,  such  as  medicine,  mathematics,  &c. 
At  the  age  of  16  years,  young  Dzanecka  had  completed 
all  his  studies. 

Dzanecka  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  trade  and  ac- 
quire thereby  ample  means  to  reconquer  one  day  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  With  a part  of  the  treasure  his 
mother  had  brought  with  her,  he  was  in  a position  to  fit 
out  a ship  in  company  with  several  other  merchants. 
He  resolved  to  sail  for  a place  called  Caumawatoura.  He 
had  scarcely  been  at  sea  during  two  days,  when  a mighty 
storm  came  on.  The  vessel  after  having  resisted  some 
time,  against  the  roaring  and  raging  billows,  at  last  gave 
way  and  was  broken  into  pieces.  All  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, amounting  to  700,  miserably  perished  in  the  sea, 
without  making  the  least  effort  to  save  themselves.  Our 
Phralaong,  on  the  contrary,  seizing  the  extremity  of  a log 
of  wood,  swam  with  all  his  strength,  resolved  to  struggle 
to  the  last  against  adversity.  Mighty  were  his  efforts 
during  several  days.  At  last  a daughter  of  Nats,  whose 
duty  was  to  watch  over  the  sea,  saw  his  generous  and 
courageous  behavior,  took  pity  on  him  and  came  to  his 
assistance.  There  followed  a sort  of  dialogue  between 
her  and  Dzanecka.  The  latter  displayed  his  undaunted 
courage  and  firm  purpose.  The  former  admired  the 
more  his  determined  resolution.  She  resolved  to  save 
him  from  the  dangerous  position.  Taking  him  in  her 
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arms  she  carried  him,  according  to  his  wishes  to  the  count- 
try  of  Mitila,  in  the  garden  of  mango  trees,  and  placed 
him  on  the  very  table-stone  where  his  ancestors  were 
wont  to  enjoy  themselves  with  a numerous  retinue. 
Phralaong  immediately  fell  asleep.  The  daughter  of 
Nats,  having  enjoined  to  the  Nat,  guardian  of  the  place, 
to  watch  over  the  Prince,  returned  to  her  blissful  seat. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  the  ruler 
of  Mitila  had  died,  leaving  one  daughter  named  Thiwalee, 
Previous  to  his  giving  up  the  ghost,  and  ascending  to  the 
seats  of  Nats,  the  King  had  ordered  his  ministers  into  his 
presence  and  enjoined  on  them  to  select  for  the  husbaud 
of  his  daughter,  a man  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  his  body,  as  well  as  by  the  acuteness  .and  pe- 
netration of  his  mind.  He  was  to  be  able  to  bend  and 
unbend  an  enormous  bow,  a feat  that  the  united  efforts  of 
a thousand  soldiers  could  scarcely  achieve,  and  find  the 
place  where  he  had  concealed  16  golden  cups.  On  the 
seventh  day  after  his  death,  the  Ministers  and  Pounhas 
began  to  deliberate  among  themselves  about  the  choice 
of  a match  worthy  of  the  Princess.  Several  competitors 
offered  themselves  for  the  hand  of  Thiwalee,  but  they 
were  all  rejected.  At  last,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  they 
resolved  to  leave  to  chance,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
They  sent  out  a charmed  chariot,  convinced  that  by  the 
virtue  inherent  in  it,  they  would  find  out  the  fortunate  man 
whose  destinies  were  to  be  united  to  those  of  the  Prin- 
cess. The  chariot  was  sent  out,  attended  by  soldiers, 
musicians,  Pounhas  and  noblemen.  It  came  straight  for- 
ward to  the  mango  trees  garden,  and  stopped  by  the  side 
of  the  table-stone  Phralaong  was  sleeping  upon.  The 
Pounhas,  on  inspecting  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  stran- 
ger, saw  the  unmistakable  signs  foreshowing  his  elevation 
to  the  royal  dignity.  They  awakened  him  at  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments,  saluted  him  King,  and  begged  of 
him  to  put  on  the  royal  dress,  mount  on  the  chariot,  and 
proceed  triumphantly  to  the  royal  city.  He  entered  the 
palace  through  the  eastern  gate.  Having  been  informed 
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of  the  king's  host  intentions,  he  forthwith  bent  and  un- 
bent the  bow,  found  out  the  16  golden  cups,  and  was  du- 
ly united  to  the  beautiful  and  youthful  Thiwalee.  All 
the  people  showed  signs  of  the  greatest  rejoicings ; the 
rich  made  him  all  sorts  of  offerings ; the  Pounhas  in 
w’hite  costume,  holding  the  sacred  white  shell,  adorned 
wTith  flowers  and  filled  with  water,  the  body  bent  forward, 
poured  respectfully  the  water,  imploring  the  blessings  on 
the  new  monarch. 

When  the  rejoicings  were  over,  the  king  rewarded  the 
Pounha  Pamaouka,  who  had  been  as  a father  to  him  dur- 
ing his  exile.  He  applied  himself  to  do  as  much  good  as 
he  could,  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  He  delighted  in  mentioning  to  his  courtiers 
his  misfortune,  and  the  great  efforts  he  had  made  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  difficulties.  He  praised  the  reward 
attending  generous  efforts,  and  exhorted  them  never  to 
flinch  under  difficulties,  but  always  to  exhibit  a strong 
and  unconquerable  resolution  under  all  trials,  because  it 
must  sooner  or  late  ■ be  crowned  with  success. 

During  the  7000  years  that  he  reigned  over  Mitila 
with  the  queen  Thiwalee,  he  faithfully  practised  the  ob- 
servances of  the  law,  governed  justly,  fed  the  Rahans  and 
Pitzega-budhas,  and  gave  abundant  alms  to  the  poor. 

On  the  10th  month,  Thiwalee  was  delivered  of  a son 
whom  they  called  Digaout.  On  a certain  day,  the  king 
having  received  from  his  gardener  some  mangoes  full  of 
flavor  and  beauty,  wish  to  go  to  the  garden  to  see  the  tree 
that  yielded  such  delicious  fruits.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  place,  he  saw  two  mango  trees,  one  with  a luxuriant 
foliage,  but  without  fruits,  the  other  loaded  with  fruits. 
The  monarch  approached  the  tree,  riding  his  elephant, 
and  plucked  some  mangoes  which  he  ate  and  found  deli- 
cious. Thence  he  proceeded  further  to  inspect  the  other 
parts  of  the  extensive  garden.  The  courtiers  and  the 
people  that  followed,  plucked  fruits  from  the  same  tree, 
and  did  it  with  such  eagerness  that  they  left  neither  fruits 
nor  leaves  on  the  tree, 
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On  his  return,  the  king  was  surprised  to  see  the  fruit- 
ful tree  destitute  of  both  leaves  and  fruits,  whilst  the  bar- 
ren one  had  a beautiful  appearance.  The  monarch  after 
a lengthened  dialogue  with  his  courtiers,  concluded  as 
follows : the  riches  of  this  world  arc  never  without  ene- 
mies ; he  who  possesses  them,  resembles  the  fruitful 
mango  tree.  We  must  look  out  for  goods  that  excite 
neither  envy,  jealousy  nor  other  passions.  The  Rahans 
and  Pitzega-budhas  alone  possess  such  riches.  1 will 
take  a lesson  from  the  barren  mango  tree.  That  I may 
cut  off  and  eradicate  the  troubles,  vexations,  and  anxie- 
ties of  life,  I will  renounce  every  thing  and  embrace  the 
profession  of  Rahan. 

With  this  idea  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  Dza- 
necka,  came  back  to  his  palace.  He  forthwith  sent  for 
the  general  of  his  troops  and  directed  him  to  place  a 
strong  guard,  in  front  of  his  appartment  and  allow  no  one 
to  come  to  his  presence,  not  even  the  queen,  but  only 
him  who  would  bring  his  daily  meal,  during  four  conse- 
cutive months.  He  gave  orders  to  his  ministers  to  judge 
with  impartiality,  agreeably  to  the  law.  Having  thus  ar- 
ranged every  thing,  he  withdrew  alone  to  the  upper  ap- 
partment of  his  palace.  Here  follows  a stanza  in  praise 
of  the  prince,  who  had  separated  from  his  queen,  con- 
cubines and  all  the  pleasures  and  honors  attending  roy- 
alty. 

Dzanecka  alone  began  to  meditate  on  the  happiness  of 
the  life  of  Pounhas  and  Pitzega-budhas  ; he  admired  their 
poor  diet,  their  zeal  in  practising  the  observances  of  the 
law,  their  earnest  longings  after  the  happiness  of  Neib- 
ban,  their  disengagement  from  the  ties  of  passions,  the 
state  of  inward  peace  and  fixity  their  souls  enjoyed.  In 
his  enthusiasm  he  venerated  them  with  a holy  fervor, 
called  them  bis  masters  and  preceptors,  and  exclaimed  : 
who  will  teach  me  to  imitate  their  lives,  and  help  me  to 
become  similar  to  them-  In  ten  stanzas,  Dzanecka  re- 
views successively  all  that  had  belonged  to  him,  his  capi- 
tal with  its  stately  edifices,  fine  gates,  the  three  walls  and 
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ditches,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  country  of  Wintzearitz, 
the  palace,  with  its  lofty  domes  and  massive  towers,  the 
beautifully  ornamented  throne,  the  rich  and  magnificent 
royal  dresses,  the  royal  garden  and  tank,  the  elephants, 
horses  and  chariots,  the  soldiers,  the  Pounhas,  the  Princes, 
his  Queen  and  concubines.  He  then  concludes  each 
stanza  with  the  following  words  i When  shall  I leave  all 
these  things,  become  poor,  put  on  the  humble  habit  of 
Italians,  and  follow  the  sarrte  mode  of  a perfectly  retired 
life.  With  these  and  similar  reflections  Uzanecka  en- 
deavored to  cut  one  after  the  other  many  threads  of  pas- 
sions, to  pull  down  successively  the  branches  of  the  im- 
pure tree,  until  he  could  give  a final  stroke  to  the  roots. 

At  the  conclusion  of  four  months’  retirement,  Dzahec- 
ka  sent  for  a faithful  servant,  and  directed  him  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  various  articles  of  the  dress  of  a Rah  an. 
He  had  his  head  and  beard  shaved  ; put  on  the  cherish- 
ed habit,  alid  placing  a staff  in  his  hand,  walked  out  of 
his  appartments  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  gate, 
Avith  the  dignified  deportment  of  a Rohan  of  sixty  years 
profession. 

Queen  Thiwalee  was  tired  of  having  been  so  long  de- 
prived of  her  husband’s  company.  She  summoned  seven 
hundred  of  the  handsomest  damsels  of  the  palace,  to  go 
with  her  to  the  king,  and  by  the  efforts  of  their  united 
charms  entrap  him  in  the  net  of  passion  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  come  back  to  their  society.  When  they  ascended 
the  stair-case,  they  nfiet  with  Uzanecka,  in  his  new  attire. 
None  recognized  him ; but  all  paid  him  due  reverence  as 
to  some  holy  personage  that  had  come  to  give  instructions 
to  the  king.  Having  reached  the  appartment  and  seen 
the  royal  dress  set  aside,  and  the  beautiful  and  long  black 
hairs  laid  on  one  of  the  sofas,  the  queen  and  her  attendants 
soon  understood  the  sad  and  heart-rending  meaning  these 
objects  were  designed  to  convey.  She  ran  in  all  haste 
with  all  her  retinue  down  the  stairs  and  overtook  the 
new  Rahan,  at  the  moment  he  was  crossing  the  outer 
gate  of  the  palace.  Every  meaus  that  could  be  devised 
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to  make  impressions  on  the  king’s  heart  were  resorted  to 
by  the  queen  and  the  damsels,  in  order  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  forego  his  resolution.  Tears,  cries,  Wailings* 
striking  of  the  breast,  display  of  the  most  graceful  and 
seducing  forms,  supplications,  entreaties,  were  all  used  in 
vain  ; the  new  Rahan,  unmoved  and  firm,  continued  his 
course  saving  that  passions  and  concupiscence  were  dead 
in  him,  and  that  what  could  be  said  or  done  to  engage 
him  to  change  his  resolution,  was  in  vain.  During  his 
progress  towards  the  solitude  of  Himawonta,  he  is  com- 
forted and  encouraged  by  the  advice  and  instruction  of 
two  Rathees,  who  from  their  solitude  flew  through  the 
air  to  witness  the  beautiful  struggle  between  passions  and 
virtue,  and  help  him  not  to  flinch  before  the  repeated  ob- 
stacles the  queen  put  in  his  way,  to  retard,  impede  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  his  holy  design.  The  names  of 
these  two  instructors  are  Narad  a and  Migalzein ; they 
were  clothed  in  the  skin  of  Panthers.  They  instructed 
him  in  the  duties  of  his  new  calling,  and  exhorted  him  to 
root  from  his  heart,  with  perseverance,  all  passions,  and 
in  particular  concupiscence  and  pride. 

Comforted  with  such  timely  instructions,  the  new  Ra- 
han felt  himself  more  than  ever  fixed  in  his  resolution. 
On  his  way  to  the  solitude,  Dzanecka  arrived  one  eve- 
ning at  the  gates  of  a town  called  Daunu.  He  passed  the 
night  under  a tree,  at  a distance  from  the  queen  and  the 
crowd  that  followed  her.  On  the  morning,  he  entered 
the  town  and  went  as  usual  along  the  streets  to  beg  his 
food.  He  happened  to  stop  for  a while  in  the  shop  of  a 
man  that  was  fabricating  arrows.  Dzanecka  seeing  the 
workman  shutting  one  eye  and  looking  with  the  other  to 
see  if  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  was  straight,  asked  him  the 
reason  of  his  doing  so,  as  he  would  see  better  with  both 
eyes  than  with  one.  The  Workman  told  him  that  it  was 
not  always  good  that  each  object  in  this  world  should 
have  a match.  Should  I,  said  he,  look  on  this  shaft  with 
both  eyes,  my  sight,  distracted  by  several  objects,  could 
not  perceive  the  defects  of  the  wood,  &cM  but  by  looking 
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on  it  with  but  one  eye  the  least  irregularity  is  easily  de- 
tected.  When  we  have  a work  to  perform,  if  there  be 
two  opposite  wills  in  us,  it  cannot  be  regulavly  made. 
You  have  put  on  the  habit  of  Rahan  ; you  have  appa- 
rently renounced  the  world ; how  is  it  that  ydU  are  fol- 
lowed by  such  a large  retinue  of  women  and  other  atten- 
dants ? It  is  inipossible  to  attend  well  to  the  duties  of 
your  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  sUch  a com- 
pany. This  cutting  remark  made  a deep  impression  on 
Dzanecka.  He  had  gone  over  a little  distance,  when  he 
met  a number  of  little  girls  playing  together.  One  of 
them  had  one  silver  bangle  on  each  hand,  with  one  of 
gold  on  the  right  hand.  When  she  agitated  the  right 
hand,  the  two  bangles  hitting  each  other  produced  a 
sound.  Dzanecka,  willing  to  try  the  wit  of  the  little 
creature,  asked  her  the  reason  why  the  movement  of  one 
hand  produced  a sound,  whilst  that  of  the  other  did  not. 
She  replied ; my  left  hand  that  has  but  one  bangle,  is  the 
Image  of  the  Ilahans  who  ought  to  be  alone.  In  this 
world,  when  an  object  has  its  match,  some  collision  and 
noise  inevitably  result.  How  is  it  that  you,  who  have 
put  on  the  habit  of  Rahan,  you  allow  yourself  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  woman  who  is  still  full  of  freshness  and 
beauty?  Is  she  your  Wife  or  sister?  Should  she  be  but 
your  sister,  it  is  not  good  that  she  should  be  with  yoU. 
It  is  dangerous  for  Rahans  to  keep  the  company  of  wo- 
men. 

This  sharp  lecture,  from  the  mouth  of  a little  girl,  pro- 
duced a deep  impression  on  our  Rahan.  He  left  the 
city.  A large  forest  was  in  the  vicinity ; he  resolved  to 
part  at  once,  company  with  the  queen.  At  the  entrance, 
ne  stopped  a while,  and  paused  for  a moment.  There, 
on  a sudden,  stretching  his  arm,  he  broke  the  small 
branch  of  a tree,  and  showing  it  to  Thiwalee,  be  said  i 
Princess,  you  see  this  small  branch : it  can  never  be  re- 
united to  the  stem  it  has  been  taken  from.  In  a like 
manner,  it  is  impossible  that  I should  ever  go  back  with 
you.  On  hearing  the  fatal  words,  the  queen  fainted. 
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All  her  attendants  crowded  round  her,  to  afford  her  some 
relief.  Dzauecka  himself  in  the  tumult  and  confusion 
that  was  going  on,  stole  away  with  rapidity  and  disap- 
peared in  the  forest.  The  queen  was  then  carried  back 
to  Daunu  by  her  attendants,  whence  they  all  returned  to 
Mitila.  Alone  in  the  solitude,  Phralaong  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  perfect  contemplation,  during  a period  of  three 
thousand  years.  Thiwalee,  on  her  part,  resolved  to  re* 
ttounce  the  world  and  follow  the  example  of  her  husband. 
She  became  a Rahaness,  ih  one  of  the  royal  gardens, 
during  the  same  period  of  years,  and  subsequently  mi* 
grated  to  ode  of  the  seats  df  Brahmas,  called  Brahma-pari- 
thitsa. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  Budlia  added  : 
Mani-megala,  the  daughter  of  Nats,  who  saved  me  in  the 
irtidst  of  the  sea,  is  now  my  beloVed  discipless  of  the  left, 
Oopalawon.  The  little  girl  who  gave  me  such  a whole* 
Borne  instruction,  at  the  gate  nf  the  town  of  Daunu  is 
ttow  Rema,  my  discipless  of  the  right.  The  Rathee  Narada, 
has  since  become  my  great  disciple  Thariputra,  whose 
Wisdom  is  second  ohly  to  my  own.  The  other  Rathee 
Miga-dzein  is  now  my  disciple  Maukalan,  whose  power 
for  displaying  wonders  yields  but  to  mine.  The  arrow 
maker  has  since  become  Ananda,  my  faithful  and  dutiful 
attendant.  Queen  Thiwalee  has  become  the  princesB 
Yathaudara.  As  to  prince  Dzanecka,  he  is  now  the  Phra 
who  is  before  you  and  addresses  you,  who  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  laws  and  principles,  and  who  is 
the  teacher  of  men,  Nats  and  Brahmas, 
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The  identification  of  the  place*  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  Life 
of  Guudaina.  is  certainly  a great  desideratum.  This  difficult  and  labo- 
rious task  has  been  boldly  undertaken  by  several  Government  servants 
of  both  services.  Great  and  important  successes  have  attended  their 
efforts.  One  of  the  most  successful  among  them,  has  heen  Major  Ge- 
neral Cunningham,  the  Archaeological  Surveyor  to  the  Government  of 
India.  The  sphere  of  his  laborious  mid  scientific  researches  has  ex- 
tended over  north  and  south  Behar,  the  eradln  of  Budhism,  and  somo 
parts  of  the  Punjab  und  Peshawar.  Under  his  direction,  excavations 
have  been  made,  inscriptions  found  and  deciphered,  the  nature  and 
dimensions  of  old  ruined  monuments  correctly  ascertained.  In  his  val- 
uable reports,  may  be  found  important  elements  for  reconstructing  the 
History  and  Geography  of  ancient  India.  He  has  been  greatly  assist- 
ed by  the  History  of  the  voyages  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Thsang, 
who  spent  sixteen  years  in  travelling  throughout  India,  and  visiting 
all  the  places  rendered  famous  by  the  actions  connected  with  the  life 
of  Budha,  nud  the  spread  of  his  Doctrines  and  Institutions.  The  voy- 
age began  in  G'29  and  ended  in  G45  of  the  Christian  era.  The  itine- 
rary begins  with  the  starting  of  the  traveller  from  a city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hoang-ho.  He  shaped  his  course  through  the  centre  of  Turtaryj 
entered  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pluleuu  of  Panin  into  what 
is  called  now  independent  Tartary,  visited  Samareand,  where  there 
•were  no  Budhists,  but  only  worshippers  of  the  lire.  Thence,  he  passed 
over  to  Balk,  where  he  found  religion  in  a flourishing  condition.  Ho 
ascended  the  mighty  Hindoo  Rush  mountains,  penetrated  into  Cubul 
and  Peshuwar,  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  and  turning  abruptly  to 
the  north,  visited  Oudiaua,  where  he  found  dxedis  and  monasteries  on 
the  grandest  ami  most  magnificent  scale,  arid  came  back  to  Attock,  in 
following  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus.  He  then  proceeded  through  the 
Punjab  to  Mathura,  and  minutely  examined  all  the  Budhistic  monuments 
to  be  found  in  the  territories  situated  between  the  Ganges,  the  Gun- 
duck  and  Nepaul,  He  went  to  Benares,  Pataliputra  and  all  the  places 
in  Magatha,  or  south  Behar,  where  his  religious  curiosity  could  be  sat- 
isfied. Thence  he  shaped  his  course  in  an  eastern  direction,  and 
visited  the  whole  of  Bengal.  He  passed  to  Orissa,  visited  many  places 
in  central  India,  and  a portion  of  the  upper  Deccan.  He  went  to 
Molwa  and  Guzarat,  returned  to  Magatha,  and  began  his  homeward 
voyage.  He  reerossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  followed  up  the  valley  of 
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the  Cahul  river,  and  with  unheard  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  parsed 
over  the  Hindoo  Kush  range.  His  route  acrossed  Chinese  Tartary,  led 
him  back  througli  lv ueligar.  Yarkand  and  Khotaii,  to  his  native  plr.ee, 
ft  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  see  how  ueuto  in  his  observations,  correct 
in  his  descriptions,  uud  exact  in  his  measurements,  our  pilgrim  has 
been  with  his  hook  in  hand,  the  above  named  eminent  archaeologist 
was  enabled  in  many  instances,  to  identify  at  once,  mere  mounds  of 
ruins,  and  satisfy  himself  that  they  were  the  remnants  of  the  monu- 
ments described  by  our  pilgrim.  When  lie  entertained  some  doubts  in 
his  mind,  he  had  recourse  to  excavations  which  in  most  instances,  de- 
monstrated the  perfect  accuracy  of  Hwetl  Tlisung. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  previous  to  the  voyage  of  llwon  Thsang, 
another  Chinese  pilgrim  named  Fa-hiau  had  undertaken  a similar  jour- 
ney'. Impelled  by  a purely  religious  zeal,  lie  came  to  India,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  rendered  famous  and  venerable,  by 
the  birth,  life,  doings  and  death  of  Foe,  the  same  personage  who  is 
known  in  these  parts,  under  the  name  Budha  Gaudama.  llis  object 
Was  also  to  make  a complete  collection  of  all  the  religions  liooks  ac- 
knowledged as  genuine,  in  India,  and  carry  them  with  him  to  China. 
The  errand  of  Hwen  Thsang  had  a similar  object. 

Our  worthy  traveller,  according  to  his  account,  passed  through  sou- 
thern Thibet,  little  Tartary,  and  visited  successively  Cabul,  Cashmere, 
Candahar  and  the  Punjab.  Following  n nearly  south-eastern  direc- 
tion, he  reached  Mathura  on  the  upjier  Jmnna,  crossed  the  Ganges  at 
Kanouj,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kali  with  that  river,  travelled  almost 
in  an  eastern  direction,  through  Glide,  and  crossed  the  Gogra  near  the 
Fi/.rtbud.  Keeping  close  to  the  eastern  bunk  of  that  stream,  he  struck 
in  a slightly  northern  direction,  passing  the  Rapti  south  of  Goruek- 
pore,  and  followed  the  same  course,  nearly  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
Guudtick.  From  thence  be  shaped  his  course  in  a south-easterly  direc- 
tion, parallel!  to  the  course  of  that  river,  which  lie  crossed  a littlo 
higher  up  the  place  where  it  empties  in  the  Ganges,  Followiug  then, 
a southern  direction,  he  crossed  the  Ganges  near  the  place  where  is 
how  the  city  of  Patna.  From  thence  our  pilgrim  travelled  in  a south- 
easterly direction,  creased  successively  the  Morhar  and  the  Fulgo,  'exa- 
mined all  the  places  in  the  neighborhood,  south  and  south-west  of  Bo- 
liar,  which  are  so  celebrated  in  Budhistic  annals.  After  having  spent 
three  years  in  India,  busy  in  mastering  tlio  Puli  language  and  collec- 
ting copies  of  the  religious  works,  he  then  embarked  on  the  Ganges, 
Near  its  mouth  lie  went  on  board  of  a ship  bound  to  Ceylon.  After 
having  visited  that  celebrated  island,  Fa-hian  sailed  in  the  direction  of 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  called  at  Java,  and  safely'  arrived  to  his 
country,  after  having  performed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  dif- 
ficult joumies  any  mun  could  have  undertaken  in  those  ancient  times. 
It  was  in  the  begining  of  the  fifth  century’,  that  this  feat  was  perform- 
ed in  the  space  of  more  than  seven  years.  He  spent  three  years  in  In- 
dia and  two  at  Cevlon, 
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The  Chinese  original  of  Fa  Ilian  has  been  translated  in  French,  liy 
A.  Remusat.  The  English  version,  from  the  French,  is  accompanied 
by  the  annotations  of  Bemusat,  and  those  of  other  celebrated  oriental- 
ists. The  book  of  Hwen  Thsang  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Julien.  For 
the  loan  of  these  two  works,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  ever  obliging 
kindness  of  tho  worthy  and  learned  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 
Burma,  Col.  A.  P.  Phayre.  P'rom  these  works  we  have  extracted  the 
above  and  following  particulars. 

1.  — The  name  given  by  northern  Bndhists,  to  Bndha,  is  Thakiamu- 
ni,  which  means  the  Religions  of  the  Thakin  faniilj'.  He  belonged  to 
the  Kshutria  or  the  warriors’  caste.  The  name  G.tudamn,  according  to 
tho  opinion  of  the  late  E.  Burnouf,  is  the  name  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tor  of  his  family,  which  members  of  families  of  that  caste  often  adopt- 
ed. This  instructor  might  have  been  a descendant  of  the  celebrated 
philosopher  G-otama,  mentioned  in  certain  writings,  but  distinct  from 
our  Budha. 

2.  — Kapil.i,  or  Kapilawot,  the  birth  place  of  Budha,  was  situated  on 
the  left,  bank  of  the  Gogra,  direct  north  of  Benares. 

It  was  a heap  of  ruins  when  Fa  Ilian  visited  it,  and  the  country 
almost  a desert.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  situated  near  the 
mountains  that  separate  Nepal  from  Goruekpore,  on  the  river  Rohini, 
a mountain  stream,  feeder  of  tho  Rapti.  But  this  assertion  has  very 
few  supporters  and  appears  improbable. 

3.  — The  river  Anauma,  cannot  be  the  Amanat.  in  Behar,  south  of 
Patna.  It  is  probably  one  of  tho  feeders  of  the  Gogra,  and  to  be  met 
with  half  way  between  Kapila  and  Radzagio,  the  site  of  which  city,  as 
will  be  subsequently  seen,  lays  close  to  modern  Behar.  The  Legend 
bears  out  this  supposition.  Budha  travelled  30  youdzanas  from  Rapila 
to  the  river  Anauma ; thence  30,  to  Radzagio.  The  youdzana  of  those 
times  in  Magatha,  is  supposed  to  have  been  equal  probably  to  seven 
miles. 

4.  — Oorouwcla  was  one  of  the  mountains  famous  for  the  number  of 
the  hermits  that  withdrew  thither  for  the  purpose  of  meditation.  It  is 
not  fur  from  Gaya  Budha. 

5.  — The  river  Neritzarn,  in  Mongol,  Nirnndzara,  is  a considerable 
stream  flowing  from  the  south-west ; it  unites  with  the  Monah  and 
forms  the  Fulgo. 

6.  — Buranathco  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  famous  city  of  Benares.  Tho 
Burmans  call  it  by  the  name  of  Baranathee,  or  rather  Varanasi.  The 
town  is  so  named  from  its  situation  between  the  small  river  Varana, 
and  the  Asi,  a mere  brook.  The  solitude  of  Migadawon,  whither  Budha 
went  to  preach  the  law  to  the  five  Rahans  that  had  served  him  during 
the  six  years  of  mortification,  which  he  spent  in  the  forest  of  Oorouwela, 
lays  in  its  vicinity.  Benares  is  famous  in  the  Budhistio  annals, 
because  in  its  neighborhood,  the  law  of  the  wheel,  or  rather  the  super- 
excellent  law  of  the  four  sublime  truths,  was  announced  for  the  first 
time.  The  meaning  of  Migadawon  is,  the  deer  forest.  It  lays  3J  miles 
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from  Benares  in  a northern  direction.  It  is  said  that  after  having 
travelled  nine  miles  from  the  Bodi  tree,  Budha  had  to  go  over  u dis- 
tance of  18  youdzanas,  ere  he  reached  Benares,  making  a total  of  about 
120  miles. 

7.  — Radzagio,  or  Radzagihra,  was  the  capital  of  Magathn,  or  South 
Behar.  Its  situation  is  well  ascertained.  Its  ruins  have  been  minute- 
ly described  by  several  travellers.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  bunk  of 
the  same  small  river  as  Behar,  hut  a few  miles  south  of  that  place. 
The  mountains  or  pcnkB  surrounding  that  ancient  city  are  full  of  caves 
tenanted,  in  former  ages,  by  Budhist  ascetics.  The  mountain  Gaya- 
thitha,  where  Budha  preached  his  famous  sermon,  lavs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  perhaps  the  same  us  the  Gridrakuta,  or  the  Vulture’s 
Peak. 

8.  — The  Budhist  annals  often  mention  the  country  of  the  middle  or 
Mitzima-desa.  It  comprised  the  countries  of  Mathura,  Kosaln,  Kupila, 
Wethalee  and  Magathu,  that  is  to  say,  the  provinces  of  Agra,  Delhi, 
Oude  and  South  Behar. 

Magatha,  south  of  the  Ganges,  had  for  capital,  at  first  Radzagio,  until 
Kalathoka,  a hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Gaudama,  transferred  the 
seat  of  his  empire  to  Pataliputra,  or  Palibothra,  The  celebrated  Weloowon 
monastery  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  ltadzagio,  and  was  of- 
fered to  Budha  by  King  Pimpathara,  tire  ruler  of  that  country. 

9.  — Kosala  is  the  same  as  the  kingdom  of  Ayodya,  now  called  Oude. 
Thawattie,  or  Crawastu,  was  the  capital  of  a district  of  that,  country. 
It  was  situated  nearly  at  the  same  place  where  at  present  stands  the 
modem  town  of  Fizabad.  According  to  the  Legend,  the  distance  from 
Radzagio  to  Thawattie  is  forty-five  youdzanas  of  ubout  7 miles.  Twelve 
hundred  pact's  from  that  city,  was  to  be  met  the  renowned  monastery 
of  Dzetawon,  or  the  grove  of  the  victorious.  Many  ruins  that  have 
been  visited  and  examined,  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  ccTt-ain  posi- 
tion of  Thawattie. 

10.  — Thing-ka-tha,  or  Tsam-pa-lha,  lays  iu  an  eastern  direction 
between  Mathura  and  Kanouj,  near  the  site  occupied  by  the  town 
of-  Ferruckabad.  Captain  A.  Cunningham  has  met  with  the  ruins 
of  that  place  in  the  village  of  Samkassa,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Kali- 
nadi,  twelve  cos  from  Fernikahad.  According  to  a popular  tradition, 
it  was  destroyed  in  1183,  by  the  King  of  Kanouj,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Brahmins,  who  endeavoured,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to  make 
all  the  remnants  of  Budhism,  dieappoar  from  those  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. It  was  in  that  place  that  Budha  arrived,  on  his  return  from  the 
seats  of  Nats,  whither  he  had  gone  to  preach  the  law  to  his  mother. 
According  to  the  Legend,  the  distance  from  Thawattie  to  Thing-ka- 
tha  is  thirty  youdzanas,  in  a westerly  direction.  Fa  Ilian  says  that 
he  saw  in  one  of  the  temples  of  that  place,  the  ladder  Budha  had  used 
when  he  came  down  from  the  seats  of  Nats. 

11.  — The  village  of  Patali  is  the  very  place  where  was  subsequently' 
established  the  renowned  city  of  Patalibothra,  capital  of  Magathn. 
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The  place  had  reached  the  height  of  its  glory,  when  Megasthenes,  the 
Ambassador  of  Seleueus,  visited  it,  in  the  reign  of  Chandragupta.  1 n 
the  time  of  Budha,  it  was  but  an  insignificant  place.  There  Was,  how- 
fever,  a sort  of  fort  to  arrest  the  inroads  of  some  troublesome  neigh* 
tsiurs.  Budha.  when  he  passed  through  that  place,  predicted  that  it 
would  become  u nourishing  town.  The  prediction  begun  to  have  its 
accomplishment,  one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  when  King  Knla- 
thoka  leP  Radzagio,  and  removed  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  Palibothro-, 
Lear  the  place  where  stands  the  modern  city  of  Patna. 

12. — The  town  of  Wethalie  is  supposed  to  have  stood  north  of  Pat- 
na, on  the  G-unduk,  not  far  from  the  place  where  that  river  joins  the 
•flanges.  The  large  village  of  Besarh,  20  miles  north  of  Hajipur,  occu- 
pies a portion  of  the  place  over  which  stood  Wethalie.  In  the  seventh 
century,  Budhism  was  there  on  its  decline ; false  doctrines,  as  says 
ono  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  were  much  prevailing.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  at  that  time,  but.  a ruined  town  and  many  monasteries  almost 
deserted  and  also  falling  into  decay.  Many  signs  of  ancient  ruins  are 
also  to  be  met  with  between  Besarh  and  Bakra,  they  belong  to  the 
same  city  which  was  both  populous  ami  wealthy.  Its  teircuniference 
was  aliout  12  miles,  including  the  two  modern  places  of  Bakra  and 
Besarh.  All  the  mounds  of  ruins  have  been  carefully  searched  and 
described  by  A.  Cunningham,  and  the  sites  of  ancient  tanks  ex- 
actly laid  down.  There  is  a curious  episode  in  the  Legend,  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Wethalie.  A courtezan,  who  despite  her 
dishonorable  calling,  occupied  a brilliant  position  in  the  country,  court- 
ed the  favor  of  feeding  Budha  with  all  his  followers.  The  latter  ac- 
cepted her  invitation  and  received  a beautiful  grove  she  presented  to 
him  and  to  the  Assembly.  It  does  not  appear  that  her  avocation  was 
looked  upon  as  a disgraceful  one.  It  is  probable  that  persons  of  this 
description,  were  as  much  for  the  intellectual  as  for  the  sensual  enjoy- 
ments of  their  visitors.  There  existed  in  Greece  and  at  Rome  some- 
thing similar  to  what  is  here  alluded  to.  According  to  Plutarchus, 
Aspasia  at  Athens,  was  courted  by  Pericles  on  account  of  her  high 
literary  attainments  and  political  abilities.  Socrates  visited  her  some- 
times, in  company  \vith  his  disciples.  Visitors  took  occasionally  their 
wives  to  her  {dace,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  charms  of  her  high- 
ly refined  and  instructive  conversation.  The  samp  philosophical  bio- 
grapher does  not  scruple  to  quote  sometimes  the  sayings  of  the  cele- 
brated Roman  courtezan,  named  Flora. 

13. — NTala  orNalandawns  a Brahmin  village  about  seven  miles  north 
of  Radzagio.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  great  disciple  Thariputra. 
It  seems  that  there  wag  there  a sort  of  Academia,  whither  the  learned 
of  Radzagio  resorted  for  discoursing  6n  moral  and  philosophical  subjects. 
The  magnificent  ruins  which  subsist  up  to  this  day,  in  that  locality, 
have  been  minutely  examined,  measured  and  described  by  several  vi- 
sitors. The  great  temple,  in  the  opinion  of  A.'Cunninghain,  must  hare 
been  built  in  the  6th  century  Of  our  er». 
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14.  — Koothoinaron,  the  city  of  the  grans  Kushi,  is  the  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  Budha  entered  in  the  state  of  Noibbon,  or  died. 
Some  antiquarians  laying  /nuch  stress  on  the  name  of  a village,  up  to 
this  day,  called  Knshia,  have  placed  the  position  of  Kootheinaron  on 
the  road  between  Betiah  ami  Gomel? pore.  On  that  spot,  is  to  be  seen 
a pyramidical  looking  mound  of  bricks  over  which  spreads  a large 
Banyan  tree.  But,  from  the  narrative  of  tbo  Legend,  we  must  look 
for  the  site  of  Kootheinaron,  nearer  to  the  river  Higniaruti  or  Gunduek, 
since  the  spot  where  Gaudama  died,  was  near  to  the  city,  and  is  des- 
cribed ns  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  river.  Kootheinaron  was  si- 
tuated a little  north  or  north-west  of  Betiah,  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
the  Gunduek.  There,  too,  ruins  are  to  be  seen,  which,  doubtless,  will 
prove  to  l>e  those  of  Kootheinaron.  The  name  may  have  snlssequently 
migrated  to  the  locality  above  mentioned. 

15.  — Papilawana,  the  capital  of  the  Mauria  Princes,  was  situated 
between  the  Rapti  and  the  Gunduek,  nearly  east  of  Goruckpore.  South 
of  that  place,  Fa  Ilian  visited  the  dzedi  oi  the  coals.  The  Mauria 
Princes,  agreeably  to  the  text  of  the  Legend,  having  come  too  late  for 
sharing  in  the  partition  of  the  relics,  took  with  them  the  coals  that  re- 
mained after  the  cremation  of  Budha's  remains,  carried  them  into  their 
country,  and  built  a d/.edi  over  them.  It  was  not  far  from  that  place,- 
that  the  Brahmin  I iaun a built  another  d/.edi  over  the  vessel  that  had 
contained  Budha’s  relics. 

16.  — The  village  of  llama  is  the  same  as  the  Ranraganio  of  the  Cin- 
galese collection.  The  two  Chinese  pilgrims  in  their  relations,  call 
that  place  Lan-rno.  Would  it  be  that  the  modem  Rumnagar  is  indi- 
cative of  the  ancient  Ramaganio?  At  all  events,  we  would  not  bo  far 
from  the  truth,  if  we  place  it  between  the  Gogra  and  the  Ilapti,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter,  almost  due  west  of  Goruckpore. 

IT. — The  Pawa  town  is  supposed  by  A.  Cunningham,  to  have  occu- 
pied the  same  site  us  the  large  village  of  Padarawuna,  12  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Gunduek,  and  40  miles  north  north-east  of  Gomck- 
pore.  A large  mound  of  more  than  200  feet  in  length  by  120  in 
breadth,  exists  in  that  locality.  From  the  excavations  made  on  the 
place,  it  is  supi*osed  t luit  there  was  a court  yard,  with  cells  for  monks, 
on  each  side,  the  centre  being,  as  was  often  the  case,  occupied  by  a 
dzedi.  The  people  of  Pawa  obtained  oua-eigth  of  the  relics,  after  the 
cremation  of  Budha's  remains,  and  built  one  dzedi  over  them. 

18.  — Ivupiluwot  or  Knpilawottu  was  situated  between  Fyzabad  and 
Goruckpore,  but  a little  nearer  to  the  latter  place.  It  was  on  or  near 
the  banks  of  the  Gogra.  The  small  river  Roliini  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territory  of  Kappilawot  and  that  of  Kaalia. 

19.  — Gaya  aud  Budha-Gaya  are  two  distinct  places.  The  first  is 
well  known  as  the  town  of  Gaya.  The  second  lays  six  miles  south- 
ward, and  is  famous  as  the  locality  of  the  Pi  pal  or  Bodi  tree,  under 
which  Gaudama  has  obtained  the  Budhahood.  A tree  of  the  same 
description,  is,  as  yet,  to  be  seen  on  the  same  spot.  Tho  present  one 
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Was  in  1811  in  full  vigour,  when  Dr.  Buchanan  saw  it.  He  describes 
it  as  not  being  more  than  a hundred  years  old.  A.  Cunningham  says 
that  it  is  now  much  decayed.  One  large  stem  with  three  branches  oii 
the  westward  are  still  green  ; but  the  other  branches  are  barkless  and 
rotten.  Hwen  Thsang,  in  his  itinerary,  speaks  of  an  early  renewal  of 
that  tree  by  king  Puma  Varmma,  after  its  destruction  by  king  Sasang- 
ka,  who,  with  a true  bruhminicul  and  inimical  feeling,  dug  up  the 
very  ground  on  which  it  had  stood,  and  moistened  the  earth  with  su- 
gar cane  juice,  to  prevent  its  renewal.  The  same  eminent  archeologist 
describes  a massive  brick  temple,  standing  east  of  the  Bodi  tree,  and 
with  every  probability,  maintains  that  it  is  the  same  which  has  been 
described  by  the  above  named  Chinese  pilgrim.  As  Pa  Hian  is  silent 
respecting  that  temple,  A.  Cunningham  concludes  that  it  was  erected 
during  the  Gth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Budhism,  un- 
der the  favor  of  king  Amara-sinha  and  soine  of  his  successors, 
regained  a vigorous  ascendancy  at  least,  in  Magatha.  It,  is  pro- 
bable that  all  the  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  exa- 
mined at  Budha-Gaya,  Nulanda  and  Behar,  having  a similarity 
in  architectural  plans  and  ornaments,  have  been  erected  during 
the  Gth  and  a part  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  The  inference 
therefrom  is  that  Budhism  was  flourishing  in  Magatha  at  that 
period.  Hwen  Thsang,  who  has  visited  and  described  those  monu- 
ments, in  or  about  625,  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  How 
long  have  lasted  the  prosperous  days  of  Budhism  in  those  parts?  It 
is  difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  But  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  it  maintained  itself  in  a satisfactory  condition,  until  the  be- 
gining  of  the  10th  century.  It  had  then,  to  give  way  before  the  irre- 
sistible and  triumphant  ascendancy  of  Brahminism. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  great  temple  is  a small  tsnk  which  is  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Naga,  who  protected  Budha,  during  one  of  the  seve- 
ral stations  that  he  made  round  the  Dodi  tree. 

20.  — Anawadat  is  the  name  of  a lake  famous  in  Bndhist  sacred  his- 
tory. Its  etymological  meaning  is,  agreeably  to  some  Savans,  exempt 
of  tumult,  and  according  to  others,  not  brightened.  This  last  appella- 
tion is  owing  probably  to  the  high  peaks  that  surround  it  and  prevent 
its  being  brightened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  is,  certainly,  the 
famous  and  extensive  lake,  which  covers  a port  ion  of  the  high  table 
land  of  Pamir.  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Lieut.  Wood. 
What  he  states  from  a careful ‘observation  on  the  spot,  agrees  well 
with  what  is  found  in  the  itineraries  of  Chinese  travellers.  Prom  that 
high  plateau  which  embosoms  the  lake,  flows  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion one  of  those  small  streams  that  form  the  river  Ganges;  whilst,  in 
an  opposite  direction,  the  Oxus  issuing  from  the  western  slope,  shapes 
its  course  nearly  towards  the  west. 

21.  — Udiana  is  a country  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  between  Cabul  and  Cashmere,  west  of  the  latter  country, 
Gandara  is,  it  appears,  the  country  called  Candahar  by  the  Mussul- 
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mitnB,  lying  between  the  Swat  anti  the  Indus.  The  Burmese  author 
mentions  always  Kashmera,  along  with  Gandara.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  two  places  are  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  that  they 
formed  primitively  one  and  same  state.  Yaunaka  is,  perhaps,  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat,  But  the  writer  entertains  serious  doubts  on  this 
subject.  It  might  be  the  countries  situated  west  of  the  Hindoo 
Kush,  that  is  to  say  the  ancient.  Ractriana.  The  Burmese  author 
states  that  Yaunaka  was  inhabited  by  a people  called  Pan  tsars. 
What  that  people  may  have  been?  Is  it  an  allusion  to  the  Greeks 
that  had  settled  in  Bartriana?  It  is  not  without  interest  to  hear 
uur  Chinese  traveller  stating  that  religion  was  nourishing  in  the  above 
mentioned  countries,  whilst  in  the  Punjab,  he  met  with  Religious  wjlh 
whom  he  declined  holding  intercourse,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  va* 
tlier  unfavorable  temisi  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  heretical  opin- 
ions were  then  prevailing  in  that  country,  and  that  doctrines,  at  va- 
riance with  those  of  Budha,  had  already  cast  a deep  root,  and  in  their 
growth,  almost  choked  genuine  Budhism,  if  it  had  ever  been  the  pre- 
vailing creed  in  the  land  of  live  rivers. 

‘22.— -On  his  way  down  the  Ganges,  our  pilgrim  does  not  ap]iear  to 
have  left  his  boat  for  any  considerable  time;  he  contents  himself  with 
mentioning  a fact  that,  to  some,  may  appear  somewhat  doubtful,  viz  : 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Budhist  religion  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  metropolis  of  India.  lie  speaks  of  the  kingdom 
of  Champa.  Canipapuri,  or  Karrmpurn,  was  the  capital  of  that  state. 
It  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bliagulpore,  or  not  far  from 
it.  Thence  Fa  Hian  came  to  the  state  of  Tamurulipl  i.  The  towil, 
which  bore  that  name,  is  the  modem  Tumlook,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lloogly,  not  far  from  Calcutta.  It  was  at  that  jxirt  that  he  em- 
barked on  board  of  a ship  bound  to  Ceylon.  Tamaralipti  must  have 
been  a famous  sea  (tort  several  centuries  before  Fa  Ilian’s  days.  We 
are  informed  that  Maheiuda  and  his  companions  who  were  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Ceylon,  for  preaching  Budhism  to  the  people  of  that  is- 
land, embarked  at  the  same  place. 
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Tliis  is  mi  abridgement  of  all  the  principles  that  constitute  t|ie  sys- 
tem of  Btidhisin.  In  the  Legend  of  Bi'wha,  the  reader  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Budhism,  the  establishment 
0||  his  religion,  and  the  promulgation  of  his  chief  doctrine.  In  tho 
following  pages,  he  will  find  compressed  within  narrow  limjts,  the  se- 
veral observances  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  reach  the  gaol  of  <juie- 
sence.  As  it  is  chiefly  and  principally  by  the  help  of  meditation  and 
contemplation  that  such  a point  cau  ever  lie  attuined,  the  reader  must 
be  prepared  to  wade  up  to  his  very  chin,  in  the  somewhat  muddy 
waters  of  metaphysics,  if  ho  has  a wish  to  penetrate  into  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  Budhism. 

To  encourage  the  reader,  and  console  him  in  the  midst  of  his  fa- 
tiguing journoy  through  such  dreary  tracts,  the  writer  will  say  to  him 
that  he  has  first  borne  up  the  fatigues  of  such  a journey,  and  that,  im- 
pelled by  friendly  feelings,  l\c  has  endeavored  to  smooth  the  rugged 
path,  in  behalf  of  those  that  would  follow  him  on  tho  same  errand. 
How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  well  meant  efforts,  he  will  not  pre- 
sume to  state.  But  he  will  say  so  much,  that  if  the  success  be  com- 
mensurate with  his  exertions,  he  may  entertain  a well  founded  hope, 
that  he  will  not  he  altogether  disappointed  in  his  hope  and  anticipa- 
tion, and  feel  somewhat  confident  that  he  has  afforded  to  the  unini- 
tiated, some  help  to  go  over  the  difficult  ground  of  methapliysics. 

Following  in  this  instance,  the  line  of  conduct  he  has  adopted 
through  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  book,  the  writer  will  allow  the 
Budhist  author  to  speak  for  himself  ami  explain  his  own  views  on  the 
different  subjects  under  consideration.  His  sole  aim  will  ever  be  to 
convey  as  faithfully  and  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  tho 
original  he  lias  under  his  eyes.  The  task,  however,  simple  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  far  from  being  an  easy  one,  ns  the  Burmese  are  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  fully  understanding  the  methaphysical  portion  of  their  religious 
system.  Their  ignorance  is  calculated  to  render  even  more  obscure 
what  is  per  se  almost  lieyond  the  rango  of  comprehension,  because  they 
must  have  frequently  put  an  erroneous  interpretation  on  many  Puii 
words,  tho  meaning  of  which  is  far  from  being  accurately  determined. 

Our  Budhist  Doctor  begins  his  work  wit|i  enumerating  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a serious  nnd  constant  application  to  the 
earnest  study  of  these  seven  ways.  Such  an  exercise,  says  he,  has  the 
virtue  to  free  us  from  all  evils;  it  expands  the  intelligence  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  leads  straight  forward  to  Neibban.  Man,  through 
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it,  is  delivered  from  all  errors,  is,  happy  and  becomes,  during  li is  life,  an 
honor  to  the  holy  religion  of  Ihidha. 

The  various  subjects,  he  intends  to  treat  in  this  work,  are  arranged 
under  seven  heads,  which  are  laid  down  in  his  own  original  way  as 
follows:  The  observance  of  the  precepts,  and  the  practice  of  medita- 

tion are  the  twofold  foundation  of  the  spiritual  edifice.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  and  form  of  matter  shall  be  the  right  foot  of  the 
sage:  the  investigation  about  the  causes  and  principles  of  living  be. 
iugs,  shall  be  as  his  left  foot : the  application  of  the  mind  to  find  out 
the  four  high  roads  to  perfection,  and  the  obtaining  the  freedom  of 
all  passions,  shall  lie  as  his  right  and  left  bands;  and  the  possession 
of  the  perfect  science  or  knowledge  shall  be  as  bis  head.  The  happy 
man  who  shall  have  reached  so  far,  will  Ik*  certain  to  obtain  the  de- 
liverance. 

This 'summary  is  thus,  by  our  guide,  divided  into  seven  distinct 
parts,  which  will  be  condensed  into  six  articles. 

It  is  as  well  to  mid  that  this  work  an  abridged  translation  of  which, 
is  now  sot  before  the  reader,  was  composed,  at  first,  in  the  Siamese 
language  at  Bangkok,  and  has  been  subsequently  translated  into  Bur- 
mese. We  find,  therefore,  that  all  the  principles  exposed  throughout, 
are  received  as  genuine  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady  ns  well  as  on 
those  of  the  Meinam,  and  may  be  looked  upon  ns  a faithful  exposition 
of  the  highest  tenets  of  Budhism,  such  as  they  are  held  in  both  coun- 
tries. This  observation  confirms  a notion  which  has  been  denied  by 
many,  viz.,  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  Budhism  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  places  where  it  has  become  the  dominant  creed.  The 
discrepancies  to  he  met  here  and  there,  relate  principally  to  practices 
and  observances  which  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  an  infinite 
variety  of  hues  and  forms.  When  Budhism  was  established  in  several 
noun  fries,  it  did  not  destroy  many  observances  and  practices  that  wore 
found  deeply  engrafted  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people : it 
tolerated  them,  and  made  with  them  a tacit  compromise.  As,  for  in- 
stance, the  worship  of  Nats  existed  among  the  tribes  of  the  Irrawady 
valley,  long  before  the  introduction  of  Budhism.  Most  of  the  super- 
stitious rites  now  prevailing  in  Burma  originate  from  that  belief. 
With  the  Chinese,  the  ancestors’  worship  continues  to  subsist  side  by 
side  with  Budhism ; though  the  latter  creed  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
In  Nepaui  and  at  Ceylon,  Hindoo  superstitions  obtrude  themselves 
on  Ihe  view  of  the  observer,  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
state  which  of  the  two  creeds  obtains  the  preference. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  T H K PRECEPTS, 

Our  author  in  a truly  philosophical  spirit,  at  first  puts 
to  himself  the  three  following  questions : What  is  the 
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origin  of  the  law  ? What  is  man,  the  subject  of  the  law  ? 
What,  is  the  individual  who  is  the  promulgator  of  the  law  ? 
The  three  questions  he  answers  in  the  following  manner : 
1st.  All  that  exists,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
the  things  which  are  liable  to  change,  and  obey  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutability,  such  as  matter,  its  modifications  and 
all  beings,  which  have  a cause  ;*  and  those  which  are 

* The  distinction  alluded  to,  by  our  author,  is  a most  important  one. 
What  does  he  mean  when  he  states  that  all  things  in  this  world  obey 
the  principle  of  mutability,  and  are  liable  to  perjietiml  changes  and 
modifications,  and  that  they  have  a cause?  One  would  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  Budhists  admit  of  a first  cause.  But  such  is  not  the 
ease.  To  understand  such  a language  coming  from  a Budhist’s 
mouth,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  theory  of  the  twelve  Nidauas  or 
causes  and  effects.  Each  of  the  Nidauas  is  effect  relatively  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  cause  to  the  following  one.  All  the  existing  (icings 
arc,  relatively  to  each  other,  effects  and  causes.  All  undergo  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  mutability  and  change.  The  beings  that  reside  in 
the  seats  of  Brahma  are  not  without  the  reach  of  that  influence,  not 
even  those  who  dwell  in  the  four  immaterial  seats. 

Are  there  things  which  are  fixedly  and  everlastingly  the  same,  upon 
which  no  change  no  vicissitude  can  ever  act?  There  is  the  Law,  there 
is  the  state  of  Neibban.  The  law  is  the  expression  of  truth  which  is 
reality,  by  opposition  to  the  unreality  of  the  visible  world.  ‘The  es- 
sence of  the  law  is  contained  in  the  four  sublime  truths,  which  are  em- 
phatically called  the  Law  of  the  Wheel.  They  are  the  declaration  of 
the  true  state  and  condition  of  all  beings ; they  proclaim  the  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  such  a miserable  state  of  things,  and  point  out 
the  sure  means  of  freeing  oneself  from  the  miseries  attending  exist- 
ence. These  truths  are  eternal,  in  so  much  that,  what  they  proclaim 
has  ever  been  true  in  all  the  worlds  that  have  preceded  the  present 
one,  since  they  always  resemble  each  other,  and  will  ever  be  equally 
true,  during  the  endless  series  of  worlds  that  will  follow.  In  this  sense 
the  Irw,  in  the  opinion  of  Budhists,  being  the  declaration  of  truth,  or  of 
what  is,  must  be  eternal,  as  truth  itself  is  everlasting.  The  state  of 
Neibban,  by  opposition  to  that  of  existence  such  as  we  comprehend  it, 
is  likewise  a thing  which  never  changes,  since  it  is  the  end  of  changes. 
It  remains  always  the  same  : it  is  the  opposite  of  existence.  What  is 
then,  called  here  everlasting,  or  eternal,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Budhists, 
but  the  things  that  are  conceived  as  subsisting  abstractively  per  *e  and 
never  being  affected  by  the  great  principle  of  mutability,  that  pervades 
all  beings.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a few  words : the  science  which 
points  out  the  means  of  coming  out  of  the  whirpool  of  existences,  and 
the  being  out  of  that  circle,  such  are  the  two  things  which  are  always 
the  same,  never  undergo  any  change,  and  are  eternal. 
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eternal  and  immutable,  that  is  to  say,  the  precepts  of  the 
law  and  Neibban.  These  have  neither  author  nor  cause  ; 
they  arc  self  existing,  eternal,  and  placed  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  influence  that  causes  mutability.  2nd.  As 
to  the  publisher  of  the  law,  JBudha,  he  is  a mere  man, 
who,  during  myriads  of  centuries  has  accumulated  merits 
on  merits,  until  he  has  obtained  the  Neibban  of  Iviletha, 
or  the  deliverance  of  all  passions.  From  that  moment, 
till  his  death,  this  eminent  personage  is  constituted  the 
master  of  religion  and  the  doctor  of  the  law.  Owing  to 
his  perfect  science,  he  finds  out  and  discovers  all  the  pre- 
cepts that  constitute  the  body  of  the  law.  Impelled  by 
his  matchless  benevolence  towards  all  beings,  he  promul- 
gates them  for  the  salvation  of  all.  He  is  not  the  inven- 
tor of  those  precepts  ; he  merely  discovers  them  by  the 
power  of  the  supreme  intelligence,  in  the  same  manner, 
as  we  perceive  clearly  during  the  night,  by  the  help  of  a 
light,  objects  hitherto  wrapped  in  utter  darkness.  3rd. 
Man  who  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  observance  of  the  law, 
is  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristics.  He 
possesses  more  knowledge  than  the  animals  and  other 
beings,  except  the  Nats  and  Brahmas ; his  intelligence 
and  thoughts  reach  farther  than  those  of  other  beings  ; 
he  is  capable  of  reflecting,  comparing,  drawing  infer- 
ences, and  observing  freely  the  rules  of  life  ;*  despite  the 


* In  the  definition  of  man  which  is  given  by  the  Bud  hist  author,  we 
find  the  words  intelligence,  capacity  for  reflecting,  comparing  and 
drawing  inferences,  &c.  He  who  is  not  familiar  wilh  the  revolting  mate- 
rialist doctrines  of  Budliism,  would  he  tempted  to  believe  that  they  ad- 
mit of  a soul  or  spiritual  principle  subsisting  in  man.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  faculty  for  performing  all  the  functions  which  we  rightly 
attribute  to  the  soul,  resides  in  the  sixth  sense,  called  mano,  or  the 
heart,  or  the  knowing  principle.  But  this  sense,  in  their  opinion,  is  as 
material  as  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  other  senses.  It  is  delightful  to 
the  Christian  reader,  to  find  in  the  midst  of  a heap  of  rubbish  and  fables, 
a few  fragnents  of  the  primitive  revelation.  We  see  man  coming  from 
a noble  origin,  appearing  in  this  world  with  the  most  glorious  privi- 
leges, which  he  forfeits  by  eating  the  rice  called  Tsale,  which  produced 
on  his  being,  the  same  destructive  effects,  which  the  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit  caused  on  our  fiist  Patents  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
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allurement  of  his  passions,  he  can  free  himself  from  the 
three  gre  at  passions,  concupiscence,  anger  and  ignorance  ; 
finally,  he  is  a descendant  from  those  Brahmas,  who  in 
the  begining  of  this  world,  came  from  their  seat,  lived  on 
earth,  and  bv  their  eating  the  vice  Tsale , lost  all  their 
glorious  privileges  and  became  beings  similar  to  those 
who  are  known  to  us  under  the  denomination  of  men. 

The  great  end  to  be  aimed  at,  in  the  observance  of  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  and  the  exercise  of  meditation,  is  the 
obtaining  of  a state  of  complete  indifference  to  all  things. 
(The  state  of  indifference  alluded  to,  does  not  consist  in  a 
stupid  carelessness  about  the  thi’ gs  of  this  world.  It  is 
the  result  of  a knowledge  acquired  with  much  labor  and 
pain.  The  wise  man  which  has  possessed  himself  of  such 
science  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  influence  of  that  vulgar 
illusion  which  makes  people  to  helieve  in  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things  that  have  no  reality  about  them,  but  sub- 
sist only  on  an  ephemereal  basis  which  incessantly 
changes  and  finally  vanishes  away.  He  sees  things  as 
they  truly  are.  He  is  full  of  contempt  for  things  which 
are  but,  at  best,  a mere  illusion.  This  contempt  gene- 
rates a complete  indifference  for  all  that  exists,  even  for 
his  own  being.  He  longs  for  the  moment,  when  it  shall 
be  given  to  him  to  cast  away  his  own  body,  that  he  may 
no  longer  move  within  the  circle  of  endless  and  misera- 
ble forms  of  existence.  In  this  sense,  must  be  under- 
stood the  state  of  perfect  quietism  or  indifference  which 
is  the  last  stage  the  wise  man  may  reach  by  the  help  of 
the  science  he  possesses.  The  Religious  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical  creed  have  professed  the  same  indifference  for  all 
the  accidents  of  life.)  Hence  our  Budha,  when  he  be- 
came a perfected  being,  looked  on  the  wicked  Dewadat, 
with  the  same  feelings  as  he  did  on  the  great  Maia,  his 
mother.  Numberless  Rathees  or  Anchorites  have  ever 
been  eulogized  for  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
voured by  ferocious  beasts,  or  bit  by  venomous  snakes, 
rather  than  offering  the  least  resistance  that  could  exhi- 
bit a sign  of  non-indifference.  Entire  was  their  uncon- 
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cern  towards  their  very  body,  which,  they  knew  well,  is, 
as  every  thing  else,  a compound  of  the  four  elements,  a 
mere  illusion,  totally  distinct  from  self. 

Five  commandments  constitute  the  very  basis  where- 
upon stand  all  morals,  and  are  obligatory  to  all  men 
without  exception.  They  include  five  prohibitions.  (It 
is  not  a little  surprising  that  the  five  precepts  obligato- 
ry to  all  men,  are  merely  five  prohibitions,  designed  not 
to  teach  men  what  they  have  to  do,  but  warning  them 
from  not  doing  such  things  that  are  interdicted  to  them. 
This  supposes  that  man  is  prone  to  do  certain  acts  which 
are  sinful.  The  Budhist  law  of  the  five  precepts  forbids 
him  to  yield  to  such  propensities,  but  it  does  not  teach 
him  particular  duties  to  perform.  It  does  not  elevate 
man  above  his  original  level,  but  it  aims  at  preventing 
him  from  falling  lower.)  The  five  prohibitions  are  : not  to 
destroy  the  life  of  any  being ; ncrt  to  steal ; not  to  com- 
mit adultery ; not  to  tell  lies ; not  to  drink  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  or  beverages. 

Our  author  seems  to  be  a perfect  master  in  casuistry, 
as  he  shows  the  greatest  nicety  and  exactness  in  explain- 
ing all  the  requisite  conditions  that  constitute  a trespas- 
sing of  those  precepts.  We  will  give  here  but  a few 
samples  of  his  uncommon  proficiency  in  this  science.  As 
regards  the  first  prohibition,  says  he,  five  things  are  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  an  offence  against  the  first  command- 
ment, viz.,  a being  that  has  life,  the  intention  and  will  of 
killing  that  being,  an  act  which  is  capable  of  inflicting 
death,  and  the  loss  of  life  of  that  being,  consequent  to  the 
inflicting  of  that  acticn.  Should  but  one  of  these  condi- 
tions be  wanting,  the  sin  could  not  be  said  to  have  faken 
place,  and,  therefore,  no  complete  trespassing  of  the  first 
prohibition. 

Again,  as  regards  the  second  precept,  five  circum- 
stances or  conditions  are  necessary  to  constitute  a tres- 
passing, viz.,  an  object  belonging  to  another  person,  who 
never  by  words  or  signs,  showed  any  intention  to  part 
with  it ; th.e  knowing  that  the  owner  intends  to  keep  pos- 
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session  of  it ; having  the  actual  intention  to  take  away 
secretly  or  forcibly  that  object ; an  effort  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  thing  by  deceiving,  injuring,  or  by  mal-prac- 
tices,  causing  the  owner  or  keeper  of  the  thing  to  fall  as- 
leep ; and  finally  to  remove  the  thing  from  its  place,  how- 
ever short  may  be  the  distance,  should  it  be  but  that  of 
the  length  of  a hair  of  the  head. 

For  the  infraction  of  the  third  precept,  the  following 
conditions  are  required : the  intention  and  will  of  sinning 
with  any  person  of  another  sex,  that  comes  within  the 
denomination  of  Akamani-jathan,  that  is  to  say,  persons 
it  is  forbidden  to  touch ; acting  up  to  that  intention,  and 
the  consummating  of  such  an  act.  Women  that  fall  un- 
der the  above  denomination,  are  divided  into  twenty  clas- 
ses. The  eight  first  classes  include  those  that  are  under 
the  guardianship  of  their  parents  or  relatives  ; the  ninth 
class  comprises  those  affianced  before  they  be  of  age  ; 
the  tenth,  those  reserved  for  the  king.  Within  the  ten 
other  classes  come  all  those  who,  owing  to  their  having 
been  slaves,  or  for  any  other  causes,  have  become  the 
concubines  to  their  masters,  or  married  their  sedu- 
cers, &c. 

The  fourth  prohibition  extends  not  only  to  lies,  but 
likewise  to  slander,  coarse  and  abusive  expressions,  and 
vain  and  useless  words.  The  four  following  conditions 
constitute  a lie,  viz.,  saying  a thing  that  is  untrue  ; the 
intention  of  saying  such  a thing  ; making  manifest  such 
an  intention  by  saying  the  thing ; and  somebody  that 
hears  and  clearly  understands  the  thing  that  is  uttered^ 
That  the  sin  of  medisance  may  be  said  to  exist,  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  author  of  it,  should  speak  with  the  inten- 
tion of  causing  parties  to  hate  each  other,  or  quarrel  with 
each  other,  and  that  the  words  spoken  to  that  end,  should 
be  heard  and  understood  by  the  parties  alluded  to. 

The  fifth  precept  forbids  the  drinking  of  Sura  and  Me- 
ria,  that  is  to  say,  of  distilled  liquors,  and  of  intoxicating 
juices  extracted  from  fruits  or  flowers.  The  mere  act  of 
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putting  the  liquor  in  the  mouth,  does  not  constitute  a sin  ; 
the  swallowing  of  it  is  required. 

Besides  these  five  general  precepts,  obligatory  on  all 
the  faithful  without  exception,  there  are  three  other  pre- 
cepts, or  rather  counsels  that  are  strongly  recommended 
to  the  Upasakas  or  pious  laymen.  They  are  designed  as 
barriers  against  the  great  propensity  inherent  in  nature, 
which  causes  men  to  exceed  in  all  that  is  used,  through 
the  senses  of  taste,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling  and  feeling. 
They  are  so  many  means  that  help  to  obtain  a sober  mo- 
deration in  the  aaily  use  of  the  things  of  the  world. 

The  first  counsel  regulates  all  that  regards  eating.  It 
forbids  using  any  comestible  from  noon,  to  day  break  of 
the  following  morning.  The  second  interdicts  the  assist- 
ing  to  plays,  comedies,  and  the  use  of  flowers  and  es- 
sences with  the  intention  of  fondly  handling  and  smelling 
them.  The  third  prescribes  the  form  and  size  of  beds, 
which  ought  never  to  be  more  than  one  cubit  high,  plain 
without  ornaments.  The  use  of  mattrasses  and  pillows, 
filled  with  cotton,  or  other  soft  substances,  is  positively 
prohibited.  The  very  intention  of  laying  upon  these  en- 
ervating superfluities,  and  a fortuori  the  reclining  on  them, 
constitutes  the  breaking  of  such  a command. 

These  three  latter  precepts  are  to  be  observed  chiefly 
in  the  following  days,  on  the  5th,  8th,  14th  and  15tn  of 
the  waxing  moon,  and  on  the  5th,  8th  and  14th  of  the 
waning  moon,  as  well  as  on  the  new  moon.  The  pious 
Upasakas  sometimes  observe  them  during  the  three  con- 
secutive months  of  the  season  of  lent. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  are  deserving  the  respect- 
able title  of  Upasakas,  men  and  women,  who  have  the  great- 
est respect  for,  and  entertain  a pious  affection  towards, 
the  three  precious  things,  Budha,  the  Law,  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  perfect.  They  must  ever  view  them  as 
the  land  of  salvation,  and  the  securest  asylums.  They 
must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  their  very  life,  for 
the  sake  of  these  three  perfect  things.  During  their  life- 
time, under  all  circumstances  they  must  aim  at  following 
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scrupulously  the  instructions  of  Budha,  such  as  they  are 
embodied  in  the  law  and  preached  by  the  Bahans. 

Five  offences  disqualify  a man  for  the  honorable  title 
of  Upasaka,  viz  : the  want  of  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
three  precious  things,  the  non-observance  of  the  eight 
precepts,  the  believing  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,*  or  in 
good  and  bad  fortune,  the  belief  in  omens  and  signs,  and 
keeping  company  with  the  impious  who  have  no  faith  in 
Budha. 

We  now  come  to  the  rules  which  are  prescribed  to  all 
the  Budhist  Religious.  They  are  227  in  number,  and 
are  found  in  a book  called  Patimauk.  This  book  is  the 
Vade  Mecum  of  all  Religious.  They  study  it,  and  often 
learn  it  by  heart.  On  certain  days  of  each  month,  the 
Religious  assemble  in  the  Thein.  The  Patimauk  is  then 
read,  explained  and  commented  upon,  by  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  fraternity.  It  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
Wini,  the  great  book  of  discipline.  It  teaches  the  va- 
rious rules  respecting  the  four  articles  offered  by  the 
faithful  to  the  Religious,  that  is  to  say,  vestments,  food, 
mats  and  the  ingredients  for  mastication.  These  rules 

* Budhists  lay  the  greatest  stress,  on  the  belief  in  the  three  precious 
things.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  whole  spiritual  edifice,  , 
But  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  see  that  the  superstition  in  believing 
in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  in  good  and  bad  luck,  is  openly  condemned, 
and  entails  upon  him  who  is  addicted  to  it,  the  severest  penalty, 
Though  such  childish  belief  is  so  exceedingly  common  in  Butman, 
that  it  intluences  man  in  his  daily  and  hourly  affairs,  yet  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  strict  Budhism.  There  can 
never  be  any  good  or  bad  luck  in  the  opinion  of  him  who  has  faith  in 
the  influence  of  merits  and  demerits.  There  is  no  other  agent  in  this 
world,  but  that  one  : it  is  he  alone,  who  brings  in  and  regulates  all  the 
accidents  that  attend  the  life  of  mall.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  theory  of 
the  true  Budhist.  But  how  videly  differ  the  practice  from  the  theory? 
He  who  has  lived  for  some  time  in  a Budhist  country,  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  intimate  habits  of  the  people,  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  superstitious  ideas,  and,  as  a necessary  consequence,  supersti- 
tious practices,  are  the  spring  and  prime  mover  of  all  actions, 
from  morning  to  night.  In  this  respect,  Budhist  monks  differ  not 
from  the  laity,  nay,  they  are  often  Been  as  the  leaders  of  the  people,  in 
the  performance  of  rites  at  variance  with  the  tenets  of  their  creed. 
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likewise  regulate  all  that  relates  to  the  mode  of  making 
prayers,  devotions,  walking,  sitting,  reclining,  travelling, 
&c.,  &c.  Every  thing  is  described  with  a minute  parti- 
cularity. 

Here,  if  any  interest  could  be  awakened,  would  be  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  system  of  casuistry,  carried  by  Bu- 
dhist  Religious  to  a point  of  nicety  and  refinement  truly 
astonishing.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  they  have  gone  over 
the  boundless  field  of  speculative  conjectures,  respecting 
all  the  possible  ways  of  fulfilling  or  trespassing  the  pre- 
cepts and  regulations  that  concern  the  body  of  Religious. 

Every  law  and  precept  must  have  a sanction.  This 
essential  requisite  is  not  wanting  in  the  Budhist  system. 
Let  us  examine  in  what  consists  the  reward  attending  a 
regular  and  correct  observance  of  the  precepts,  and  what 
is  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  transgressors  of  these 
ordinances.  As  usual  we  will  follow  our  author  and  al- 
low him  to  make  known  his  own  opinions  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  often  inquired  from  us,  says  he,  why 
some  individuals  live  here  during  many  years,  whilst 
others  appear,  but  for  a short  time,  on  the  scene  of  this 
world.  The  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  respective 
condition  of  these  persons,  is  obvious  and  evident.  The 
• first,  during  their  former  existence,  have  faithfully  ob- 
served the  first  command  and  refrained  from  killing  be- 
ings ; hence  their  long  life ; the  second  on  the  contrary 
have  been  guilty  of  some  trespassings  of  this  precept,  and 
therefore,  the  influence  of  their  former  crimes  causes  the 
shortness  of  their  life.  In  a similar  manner  we  account 
for  all  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  conditions  of  all 
beings.  The  observance  or  trespassing  of  one  or  several 
precepts,  creates  the  positions  of  happiness  and  unhappi- 
ness, of  riches  and  poverty,  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  that 
chequer  the  lives  and  positions  of  mortals  in  this  world. 

In  addition  to  the  rewards  bestowed  immediately  in 
this  world,  there  are  the  six  seats  of  Nats,  where  all  sorts 
of  recompenses  are  allotted  during  immense  periods,  to 
those  who  have  correctly  attended  to  the  ordinances  of 
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the  law.  There  are  likewise  places  of  punishment  in 
the  several  hells,  reserved  to  the  transgressors  of  the  pre- 
cepts. The  conditions  of  animal,  Athoorikes  and  Preittas, 
are  other  states  of  punishment/ 

A lengthened  account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  blissful 
regions  of  Nats,  and  the  gloomy  abodes  of  hell,  is  found 
in  one  of  the  great  Dziits,  or  accounts  of  the  former  exist- 
ences of  Gaudama,  given  by  himself  to  his  disciples,  when 
he  was  a Prince  under  the  name  of  Nemi.  The  writer 
has  read  and  partly  translated  this  work,  which  delight- 
fully reminded  him  of  the  fine  episodes  on  similar  sub- 
jects he  had  re-  d in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Eneid.  The 
wildest,  most  fertile  and  inventive  imagination  seems  to 
have  exhausted  its  descriptive  powers  on  the  one  hand, 
in  multiplying  the  pleasures  enjoyed  in  the  seats  of  Nats, 
and  beautifying  and  adorning  those  delightful  regions ; 
and  on  the  other,  in  representing  with  a dark  and  bloody 
pencil,  the  frightful  picture  of  the  numberless  and  horrid 
torments  of  the  regions  of  desolation,  despair,  and  agony. 

All  that  is  so  abundantly  related  of  the  fortunate  abodes 
of  Nats,  in  their  sacred  writings,  supply  the  Budhist  Re- 
ligious with  agreeable  land  inexhaustible  topics  of  ser- 
mons which  they  deliver  to  their  hearers,  to  excite 
them  more  effectually  to  bestow  on  them  abundant  alms. 
The  credulous  hearers  are  always  told  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  in  those  regions,  are  allotted  to  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  great  liber- 
alities. We  think  it  idle  and  superfluous,  uninteresting 
and  fatiguing,  to  repeat  those  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
seats  of  Nats  and  abodes  of  hell,  as  given  at  great  length 
by  Budhist  authors.  The  only  particulars  deserving  to 
be  attended  to  are  these:  the  reward  is  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  sum  of  merits ; and  punishment.,  to  that 
of  demerit.  There  is  no  eternity  of  reward  nor  of  punish- 
ment.* 

* This  is  a consequence  of  the  axiom  established  by  our  author, 
viz.,  that  the  principle  of  mutability  pervades  all  the  beings  which  ro- 
uble iit  the  31  seats  allotted  to  them.  It  cannot  bo  supposed  fur  « 
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This  first  article  shall  be  concluded  by  an  important 
rem  rk  bearing  upon  the  system  under  consideration. 
The  scats  of  happiness,  as  already  mentioned,  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  one  including  the  superior, 
and  the  other,  the  inferior  seats.  The  latter  are  the  six 
seats  of  Nats,  and  arc  tenanted  by  beings  as  yet  under  the 
influence  of  concupiscence  and  other  passions.  Those 
who  observe  the  five  general  precepts  have  placed,  and, 
as  it  were,  established  themselves,  on  the  basis  whereupon 
stands  perfection,  but  not  yet  in  perfection  itself ; they 
have  just  crossed  the  threshold  thereof.  They  are  as  yet 
imperfect ; but  they  have  prepared  themselves  for  enter- 
ing the  way  that  leads  towards  perfection,  that  is  to  say, 

moment,  according  to  Budhists,  that  u being,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  his  merits  and  demerits,  can  ever  be  placed  without  the  pale 
of  the  influence  of  his  good  or  bad  deeds.  It  accompanies  him  in  all 
positions,  and  causes  (lie  vicissitudes  that  attend  his  existence.  It 
works  upon  him  in  hell,  as  well  as  on  earth,  and  in  the  seats  of  Xats 
and  Brahmas.  Fixity  is  to  be  found  no  where  except  in  the  going  out 
of  the  circle  of  existences,  that  is  to  say,  in  Noibban.  When  we  speak 
of  existence,  in  a Budhistic  sense,  we  mean  a state  of  being,  in  any 
conceivable  form  or  situation  or  place.  Fixity  in  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ward, or  in  the  undergoing  of  punishment  is  a contradiction  with  the 
iirst  principle  of  Btulhism.  The  awarder  of  reward  or  punishment  is 
the  above  named  influence,  which  proceeds  from  the  actions  performed, 
and,  in  its  turn,  allots  good  or  evil  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
cause  that  has  created  it. 

(rttuchtma  having  willfully  and  unwillfully  ignored  a first  cause,  from 
which  all  the  things  that  exist,  draw  their  being  and  life,  has  l>ecn 
farced  to  allow  to  an  imaginary  agent,  the  very  same  attributes  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  supreme  Being.  On  the  rock  of  Atheism, 
be  h is  made  a sad  ship  wreck.  Apart  of  this  capital  error,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  him  maintaining  with  an  admirable  acuteness,  the  exist- 
ence of  in  iny  fundamental  truths,  such,  as  for  instance,  the  reward  for 
good  actions,  and  the  punishment  for  bad  ones.  With  him,  the  doing 
of  evil  is  ever  attended  with  consequences  fatal  to  the  perpetrator, 
whilst  the  performance  of  good  is  always  accompanied  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. One  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  (raudnma  1ms  appropria- 
ted to  himself,  with  a great  tact,  ali  the  tiuths  emanating  from  the  be- 
lief in  a supreme  Being;  and  whilst  lie  liar,  with  a haietaccd  and  im- 
pious audacity,  domed  to  t lie  eternal  author  of  all  things,  the  veiv 
tx:sicmr,  he  has  ban  plrctd  ur.dcr  the  i. (rarity  ot  uctci.Miig,  in  a 
most  unlogical  manner,  ior  the  existence  of  this  world. 
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meditation,  or  the  science  of  Dzan.  The  very  reward 
enjoyed,  in  those  seats  is,  therefore,  as  yet,  an  imperfec- 
tion. The  superior  seats  can  only  be  reached  by  those 
who  apply  themselves  to  mental  exercises.  These  exer- 
cises are  the  real  foundation  of  the  lofty  structure  of  per- 
fection, and  the  high  road  to  it. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  MEDITATION  AND  ITS  VARIOUS  II  E O R F.  E F. 

This  and  the  following  articles  contain  subjects  of  so 
abstruse  and  refined  a nature,  that  it  would  require  to  be 
possessed  of  the  science  of  aBudha,  in  order  to  come  to  a 
right  understanding  of  such  obscure  topics.  The  diffi- 
culties, arising  from  this  study,  are  owing  to  the  confused 
and  very  unsatisfactory  ideas  of  the  Budhist  philosophers 
respecting  the  soul  and  its  spirituality,  and  perhaps  to 
the  inability  of  the  writer  to  understand  the  vague  and 
undefined  terms  employed  for  conveying  their  ideas  on 
these  matters.  The  field  of  Budhist  metaphysics  is  to  a 
European,  in  a great  measure,  a new  one  ; the  meaning 
of  the  terms  is  half  understood  by  the  Burmese  transla- 
tors ; definitions  of  terms  do  not  convey  explanations 
such  as  we  anticipate,  and  ideas  seem  to  run  in  a new 
channel ; they  assume,  if  wc  may  say  so,  strange  forms : 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  various  topics  have  no 
resemblance  with  what  a European  is  used  to  in  the  stu- 
dy of  philosophy.  The  student  feels  himself  ushered  in 
a new  region ; he  is  doomed  to  find  his  way  by  groping. 
Finally  the  false  position  assumed  by  the  Indian  philoso- 
phers and  the  false  conclusions  hey  arrive  at,  contribute 
to  render  more  complicated  the  task  of  elucidating  this 
portion  of  the  Budhist  syste  n.  That  the  difficulties  may 
be  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  pathway  rendered  less 
rugged,  and  a little  smooth,  the  writer  proposes  to  avoid 
as  much,  as  it  is  in  his  power,  overcharging  with  Pali 
terms,  the  explanations  he  is  about  to  afford,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Budhist  author. 
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In  the  preceding  article,  we  have  treated  of  meritorious 
actions  that  are  purely  exterior,  and  briefly  alluded  to 
the  nature  of  the  rewards  bestowed  on  earth  and  in  the 
six  seats  of  Nats,  to  those  who  have  performed  these 
good  actions.  Now  we  leave  behind  all  the  exterior 
good  deeds,  and  turn  the  attention  of  our  mind  to  some- 
thing more  excellent,  to  those  acts  that  are  purely  in- 
terior, and  are  performed  solely  by  the  soul  and  the  right 
exercise  of  its  faculties,  that  is  to  say,  by  meditation  and 
contemplation. 

The  root  of  all  human  miseries,  is  ignorance.  It  is 
the  generating  principle  of  concupiscence  and  other  pas- 
sions. It  is  the  dark  but  lofty  barrier  that  encircles  all 
beings  and  retains  them  within  the  vortex  of  endless 
existences ; it  is  the  cause  of  all  existences,  and  of  all 
those  illusions  to  which  beings  are  miserably  subjec  ted  ; 
it  causes  those  continual  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
production  of  all  beings.  This  great  cause  once  found 
and  proclaimed  by  Budha,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
remedy  to  counteract  the  action  of  ignorance,  and  suc- 
cessfully oppose  its  progress.  Another  antagonistic  and 
opposite  principle  was  to  be  found,  able  to  resist  the 
baneful  agency  of  ignorance  and  stem  its  sad  and  misfor- 
tune-creating influence.  That  principle  is  science  or 
knowledge.  Ignorance  is  but  a negative  agent ; it  is 
only  the  absence  of  science,  Let  knowledge  be,  and  ig- 
norance shall  vanish  away  in  the  same  manner  as  dark- 
ness is  noiselessly  but  irresistibly  dissipated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  light. 

All  beings  in  this  universe,  says  our  author,  are  doom- 
ed to  be  born  and  die.  We  quit  this  place  to  go  and 
live  in  another;  we  die  here  to  be  born  elsewhere.  We 
can  never  be  freed  from  pain,  old  age  and  death.  Whe- 
ther we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  suffer  and  always  suffer. 
But  why  is  it  so  ? Because  we  do  not  possess  the  perfect 
science.  Were  we  blessed  with  it,  we  would  infallibly 
look  towards  Neibban,  aud  then  escaping  from  the  pur- 
suit of  pain  and  miseries,  we  would  infallibly  obtain  the 
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deliverance  from  those  evils,  which  now  incessantly  press 
upon  us.  It  rests  with  us,  but  to  perfect  onr  intelli- 
gence, so  that  we  might  gradually  attain  to  the  perfect 
science,  the  source  of  all  good.  But  by  what  means  is 
so  desirable  an  end  to  be  obtained  ? By  the  exercise  of 
meditation,  answers,  with  a decided  tone,  our  philosopher. 
This  word  implies,  besides,  other  intellectual  operations 
of  a superior  order,  such  as  contemplation,  visions,  ecsta- 
cy,  union,  &c.,  which  are  the  more  or  less  complete  re- 
sults of  that  intellectual  exercise. 

The  act  of  meditating  eau  take  place  but  in  the  heart, 
where  resides  the  mano,  or  the  faculty  of  knowing.  Its 
object  can  never  be  but  the  nam-damma , literally  the 
name  of  the  thing,  or  in  other  terms,  the  things  of  a pure- 
ly intellectual  nature.  But  it  can  by  no  means  happen 
in  the  seats  of  the  other  senses  or  organs,  such  as  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  only  channels  to  com- 
municate impressions  to  the  faculty  of  mano. 

The  constitutive  parts  of  meditation  are  five  in  number. 
Witteka , the  action  of  raising  the  mind  to  an  object; 
Witzara,  the  attentive  consideration  of  that  object;  Pitt , 
the  bringing  of  the  soul  and  body  to  a state  of  satisfac- 
tion ; Suka,  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  the  thing  considered  ; 
Ekatta , the  perseverance  or  stability  of  the  mind  in  that 
object.  There  is  also  Upekka , which  implies  a greater 
and  more  intense  degree  of  fixity  of  the  mind,  extending 
not  only  to  one  object  in  particular,  but  to  all  things. 

It  may  be  called  the  absolute  quietism  of  the  soul,  and 
the  general  result  of  a complete  course  of  gen  ,*ral  me- 
ditation on  the  universality  of  things.  It,  is  the  last  and 
highest  point  that  can  ever  be  reached. 

To  explain  more  fully  the  nature  and  definitions  of 
the  two  first  pai'ts,  our  philosopher  has  recourse  to  the 
following  comparison.  Let  ns  suppose  a man  that  has 
to  cleanse  a rusty  copper  vessel.  With  one  hand  he  grasps 
the  vessel,  and  with  the  other  he  rub*  it  up  and  down, 
right  and  left.  This  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  the  means 
of  Witteka  and  Witzara.  The  first  gets  hold  of 
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the  o') j »ct  of  me  litition,  and  the  second  causes  the  mind 
to  pass  and  rep  iss  over  it,  until  it  has  perfectly  seen  it  in 
all  its  particulars. 

The  third  stage  in  the  exercise  of  meditation,  is  that 
of  Piti,  which  consists  in  a sort  of  trausitory  lelectation,  ex- 
perienced by  him  who  has  reached  that  third  step  of 
mental  labor.  It  produces  on  the  whole  frame  the  follow- 
ing effects : It  seems  to  him  that  is  engaged  in  that  exer- 
cise, that  the  hairs  of  his  head  stand  on  an  end,  so  strong 
is  the  sensation  he  then  feels ; at  other  times,  it  produces 
in  the  soul  sensations  similar  to  that  of  the  lightning  that 
rends  the  atmosphere : sometimes  it  is  is  a commotion  re- 
sembling that  of  mighty  waves  breaking  on  the  shore  ; at 
other  times,  the  subject  is,  as  it  were,  carried  through 
the  air,  or  only  raised  above  the  ground ; and  occasionally 
it  causes  a chill  running  throughout  all  the  limbs.  When 
these  results  have  been,  through  persevering  efforts,  re- 
peated!) experienced  with  an  ever  increasing  degree  of 
intensity,  the  following  -effects  are  attained : the  body 
and  the  soul  are  completely  restrained  subdued  and 
composed ; they  are  almost  beyond  the  influence  of 
concupiscence ; both  acquire  a remarkable  lightness, 
so  that  the  exercise  of  meditation  offers  no  further 
trouble  nor  labor  ; the  natural  repugnance  or  oppo- 
sition to  self  recollection  is  done  away  with ; then  the  ex- 
ercise of  meditation  becomes  pleasing  from  the 
pleasurable  state  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  finally  both 
parts  arc  in  a true  and  genuine  condition  : so  that  what 
there  was  previously  in  them,  either  vicious  or  opposed 
to  truth,  disappears  at  once  and  vanishes  away.  Such  are 
the  various  effects  experienced  by  the  soul  that  has  reach- 
ed the  degree  of  Piti,  or  mental  delectation. 

When  the  soul  and  body  have  thus  been  perfectly 
subdued,  and  freed  from  all  that  could  wrongly  affect 
them,  the  soul  then  reaches  the  state  of  Suka,  that  is  to 
say,  of  perfect  and  permanent  pleasure  and  inward  de- 
light. The  effects  or  results  thereof  are  called  Samati, 
or  peace  or  quiescence  of  the  soul.  As  a matter  of 
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course,  that  state  of  inward  peace  lias  several  degrees 
both  as  regards  the  time  it  lasts  and  the  intensity  of  the 
affection.  It  lasts  sometimes  for  a moment,  or  for  a 
period  of  uncertain  duration,  as  it  happens  when  we  re- 
flect on  some  subject,  or  we  listen  to  a sermon.  At  other 
times,  its  duration  is  longer,  when,  for  instance,  we  are 
about  entering  into  comtcmplation  or  ecstasy,  and  it  lasts 
as  long  as  we  are  in  one  of  the  these  states. 

From  Piti  originates  the  Gamati-tseit , the  idea  or  con- 
cionsness  of  inward  qaaiesrence.  It  is  the  secondary 
cause  of  the  real  joy  and  delight,  and  is  followed  by  an 
unshaken  resolution  of  adhering  to  all  the  precepts  of 
the  law.  It  produces  in  the  soul  a certain  freshness,  ex- 
pansion, and  ravishment  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Such 
a state  is  illustrated  by  the  following  comparison.  A tra- 
veller has  to  go  over  a very  difficult  road ; he  is  exposed 
to  an  intense  heat,  and  tormen  ed  with  a burning  thirst. 
Let  us  imagine  the  intensity  of  his  delight,  when  he  finds 
himself  on  the  brink  of  a rivulet  of  clear,  and  cool  water; 
such  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  soul  under  the  influence 
of  Piti.  The  state  of  S ika  follows  it  very  soon.  It  is 
examplified  by  the  condition  of  the  traveller,  who  has 
been  perfectly  refreshed  and  relieved  from  thirst  and 
fatigue,  and  enjoys  the  delightful  and  pleasurable  effects 
resulting  therefrom. 

The  last  state  or  the  crowning  point  to  be  arrived  at,  by 
the  means  of  meditation,  is  that  of  Upekka , or  perfect  fixi- 
ty, whence  originates  an  entire  indifference  to  lo\c,  or 
hatred,  pleasure  or  pain.  Passions  can  no  more  affect 
the  soul  in  that  happy  condition,  lfut  in  this  as  well  in 
the  proceeding  states,  there  are  several  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  objects  it  refers  to.  In  the  Upekka, 
reliting  to  the  five  senses,  naan  is  no  more  affected  by 
beautilul  or  unseemly  objects,  by  harsh  or  melodious 
sounds,  &e.  As  to  what  refers  to  creatures,  man  has  nei- 
ther love  nor  dislike  for  them.  Man  obtains  the  state Y>f 
Upekka.  relating  ta  science  or  knowledge,  by  examining 
and  considering  all  things  through,  the  medium  of  the 
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three  great  principles  aneitsa , (luka,  anatfa,  that  is  to  say, 
change,  pain  and  illusion.  There  is  also  the  uiri/a  upekka, 
as  when  a man,  after  great  struggles  and  efforts  to  obtain 
a certain  object,  sees  that  he  cannot  reach  it  he  becomes 
indifferent  to  it,  and  without  trouble  or  the  least  disquiet, 
gives  up  the  undertaking.  There  arc  many  other  effects 
of  the  Upekka  mentioned  by  our  author,  the  enumera- 
tion of  which  would  prove  tedious.  What  has  been  just 
stated  is  sufficient  to  afford  a correct  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  highest  state  of  meditation  that  humau  mind  can  ever 
reach,  The  last  and  most  transcendent  result  of  the  con- 
dition of  Upekka,  is  this:  when  an  individual,  by  success- 
ful exertions  has  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  spiritual  lad- 
per,  there  is  a certain  virtue  that  attracts  every  thing  to 
him.  He  becomes  a centre  to  which  all  appear  to  con- 
verge. He  is  like  the  central  point  of  our  planet,  that 
ever  remains  distinct  from  the  bodies  it  incessantly  draws 
to  itself.  Seated  in  the  centre  of  the  most  complete  quiet- 
ism, the  Sage  contemplates,  without  the  least  effort,  the 
unclouded  truth  that  indefinitely  unfolds  itself  before  him. 
lionce,  as  our  author  observes,  the  sage  that  has  reached 
the  state  of  Upekka,  has  no  more  to  pass  successively 
through  the  four  preceding  stages,  to  be  enabled  to  medi- 
tate ; that  is  to  say,  he  docs  no  more  require  the  help  of 
thought,  reflection,  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  He  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  truth  which  he 
enjoys,  and  therein  remains  as  unmoved  as  truth  itself. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  article,  the  observance  of  the 
precepts  or  the  performance  of  exterior  good  actions, 
draws  abundant  rewards  over  those  who  faithfully  com- 
ply with  them.  These  rewards  are  bestowed  cither  in 
the  seat  of  man,  or  in  the  six  abodes  of  Nats,  which  we 
will  agree  to  call  the  six  inferior  heavens,  wThere  concu- 
piscence as  yet  holds  its  empire. 

The  inward  good  deeds  produced  by  the  operation  of 
thq  intellectuil  faculties  of  the  soul,  being  of  an  incompa- 
rably greater  value  that  the  external  ones,  the  recom- 
pense of  the  former  is  of  a higher  order  than  that  of  the 
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1 itter.  Hence  there  are  twenty  superior  heavens  reserv- 
ci  to  the  sages  that  have  made  progress  in  meditation.* 
The  accounts  of  the  Budhists  respecting  the  extent  of  these 
se  its,  their  respective  distance,  in  following  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  myriads  of  centuries  to  stay  in  each  of  them, 


* It  is  perhaps  of  some  interest  to  a few  readers  to  have  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  thirty  one  seats,  into  which  Budhists  have' located  all 
beings.  Let  us  begin  with  t he  lowest  step  of  that  immense  ladder. 
The  four  first  steps  are  the  four  states  of  punishment.  In  them  are 
to  be  found  living  the  unfortunate  beings,  who  pursued  by  the  inflexi- 
ble law  of  their  demerits,  are  doomed  to  atone  in  different  ways,  for 
the  evil  that  they  have  done.  The  lowest  seat  is  Nga-yai  or  hell.  It 
is  placed  in  the  ventre  of  our  planet,  and  subdivided  into  eight  princi- 
pil  quarters.  The  list  of  which  is  called  Awidzi.  The  second  step  of 
the  ladder  is  occupied  by  the  scat  of  Animals;  the  third  by  certain 
m msters  called  PreiUas  ; and  the  fourth  by  another  kind  of  inferior 
beings  named  Athourikes.  These  four  seats  are  tenanted  by  beings 
win  undergj  punishment  for  the  evil  deeds  they  have  performed. 

The  fifth  seat  is  (hat  of  J lanusa,  or  men.  The  beings  that  occupy 
i.,  are  in  a state  in  which  they  can  merit  or  demerit.  It  may  be  call- 
ed a position  of  probation. 

Above  the  seat  of  man,  are  the  six  seats  of  Nats  called  Tsadooma- 
ritz,  Tiwideintha,  Yama,  Toacita,  Ninianarati,  Pare-neiraittawasawati. 
The  denizens  of  those  seats  enjoy  the  reward  awarded  to  them  for 
the  perform  ineo  of  g»o.l  and  meritorious  exterior  works. 

The  three  places  above  those  of  Nats,  called  Brahma-parisitsa,  Brail- 
m ih-p  irau-hita,  M iln-Brahmi,  are  occupied  by  the  contemplatives 
who  have  reached  the  first  step  of  D/,an,  or  meditation.  The  three 
following:  Pareitta-ba,  App i-nu-uaba,  Appa-sara,  are  tenanted  by  the 
Beings  who  have  attained  the  second  degree  of  contemplation.  The 
three  next  to  those  just  enumerated,  are:  Paweitta-sou-ba,  Appa-mana- 
sou-ba,  Souba-kannakn.  They  are  the  abodes  of  the  contemplatives 
who  have  ascended  to  the  third  step  of  meditation.  The  two  following 
steps  of  the  ladder,  Wa-happala,  A-sou-gna-sat,  are  tenunted  by  the 
contemplatives  of  the  fourth  degree  ; and  the  five  that  follow,  viz., 
Awiha,  At&bpu,  Sou-dasa,  Sou-dasi,  Agga-nita,  are  occupied  by  the 
contemplatives  of  the  fifth  degree,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  beings  who  huvo 
entered  the  Thoda,  or  current  of  perfection,  and  who  have  qualified 
themselves  for  obtaining  the  state  of  deliverance,  or  Neibban. 

Above  those  seats,  we  find  the  four  and  last  abodes  of  Arupa,  with- 
out form.  They  are  called : Akasa-nitza-yatana,  Wigniana-witza-yata- 
na,  Akcitsignia-yatana,  Newa-thagnia-nathagnia-yataua. 
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&c.,  arc  so  many  puerilities  not  worth  attending  to,  and 
in  no  way  belonging  to  the  old  and  genuine  Budhism. 
They  are  the  inventions,  in  subsequent  ages,  of  indivi- 
duals, who  wished  to  emulate  their  neighbours  and  rivals, 
the  Hindoos,  at  a time  when  the  latter  substituted  the 

tross  and  revolting  idolatry'  of  the  Puranas,  to  the  purer 
octrines  of  the  Vedas.  But  what  comes  directly  to  our 
purpose  is  the  distinction  of  these  twenty  seats  into  two 
classes.  The  first  comprises  sixteen  seats,  under  the  de- 
signation of  Rupa  or  matter ; the  second  includes  fohr 
seats,  called  A'upa,  01  immaterial  abodes  or  conditions. 
Here  are  located,  as  on  grand  and  immense  scstle,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  proficiency  in  science  ntld  medita- 
tion, the  beings  that  have  striven  to  advance  in  knowledge, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  general 
appellation  given  to  each  class,  bears  a great  meaning, 
and  therefore,  deserves  explanation.  In  the  16  seats  of 
Rupa,  are  placed  the  ccmfemplatives  who  have  as  yet  a 
body,  and  have  not  been  hitherto  able,  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  some  affection  to  matter.  The  subjects  of 
their  meditations,  are  still  the  beings  inhabiting  this  ma- 
terial world,  together  with  some  of  the  Kathain,  or  coar- 
ser portion  of  their  being.  But  in  the  four  seats  called 
Arupa,  which  terminate  the  series  of  Budhist  heavens, 
the  contemplatives  are  destitute  of  shape  and  body  ; they 
are  almost  brought  to  the  condition  of  pure  spirits.  In 
their  sublime  and  lofty  flight  in  the  regions  of  spiritual- 
ism, they  seem  to  have  bid  a last  farewell  to  this  world,- 
and  to  be  no  longer  ccncemed  with  material  things. 

Let  us  glance  rapidly  over  these  various  seats,  and  pay 
a visit  to  the  beings  that  have  been  rewarded  with  a place 
in  them,  owing  to  their  great  proficiency  in  the  mental 
exercise  of  meditation.  We  will  begin  with  the  lowest 
seat,  and  from  it,  successively  ascend  to  the  loftiest.  We 
must  bear  in  remembrance  that  there  are,  as  above  stated,- 
five  degrees  of  meditation  or  five  parts,  viz.,  perception, 
reflection,  satisfaction,  happiness  and  fixity.  He  who 
has  been  much  exercised  in  the  first  degree,  shall  inha- 
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bit  one  of  the  three  first  seats  of  Rupa.  Those  who, 
leaving  aside  the  first  degree,  shall  delight  in  the  second 
and  third,  shall  inhabit,  according  to  their  respective  pro- 
gress, one  of  the  three  following  seats.  Those  who  take 
delight  but  in  the  fourth  degree,  having  no  further  aid  of 
the  three  first  parts,  perception,  consideration  and  satis- 
faction, shall  be  located  in  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  seats. 
When  the  fifth  degree  of  Dzan,  or  meditation,  has  been 
attained,  that  is  to  say,  when  a privileged  contemplative 
is  able  to  meditate  and  contemplate,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  representation  and  consideration  of  the  ob- 
ject, without  allowing  one  self  to  be  influenced  by  plea- 
sures or  joy,  then  he  has  attained  to  the  state  of  fixity 
and  indifference ; he  occupies  the  10th  and  11th  seats. 
The  five  remaining  seats  bear  the  collective  name  of 
Thoodawata , or  abodes  of  the  pure  or  perfect,  that  is  to 
say,  the  dwelling  place  of  those  who  have  entered  into 
the  current  of  perfection.  They  are  inhabited  by  the 
Kaliana  Putadzans,  and  the  four  sorts  of  contemplatives 
called  Thautapan,  Thakadagan,  Anagan  and  Rahandas. 
The  latter  have  entered  into  the  Thoda,  or  current  of  per- 
fection. The  Thautapans  and  Thakadagans  are  pure  and 
exempt  from  all  influence  of  demerits ; the  Anagans  are 
delivered  from  the  five  concupiscences.  The  Rahandas 
are  enjoying  a perfect  indifference  for  all.  They  are 
strangers  to  such  a language  as  this : I am  great,  I am 
greater,  I am  greatest.  Such  terms  of  comparison  are 
but  mere  illusions ; they  are  deceitful  sounds  that  con- 
fuse, distract  and  bewilder  the  ignorant. 

Above  the  Thoodawata  seats,  are  the  four,  called  Aru- 
pa,  or  immaterial.  The  denizens  of  these  places  have,  at 
first,  recognized  that  the  miseries  attending  man,  in  this 
world,  have  their  origin  in  the  body.  They  then  con- 
ceive the  utmost  disgust  and  horror  for  it ; they  long  for 
the  dissolution  of  this  agent  to  all  wickedness.  So  great 
is  their  horror  for  bodies  and  matter,  that  they  no  longer 
select  them  for  subjects  of  meditation ; they  endeavor  to 
cross  beyond  the  limits  of  materiality,  and  launch  forth 
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in  the  boundless  space,  where  this  material  world  docs 
not  seem  to  reach.  The  inhabitants  of  the  first  seat  have 
assumed  for  subject  of  their  meditation  the  Alasa,  the 
air,  the  fluid  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  space.  1 hose  of 
the  second,  meditate  on  the  Winiana , or  the  spirit,  or 
the  life  of  beings,  taken  in  an  abstrac  t sense  ; those  of 
the  third  contemplate  the  Akintzi,  or  immensity ; those 
of  the  fourth  Newathagnia , lose  themselves  in  the  infi- 
nity. 

By  what  mental  process  has  the  sage  to  pass  in  order 
to  reach  the  first  degree  of  sublime  contemplation  1 He 
shall  have  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  fo-m  of 
some  material  object,  say  one  of  the  four  elements.  Let 
him  afterwards  set  aside  those  Katha  ti,  or  material  por- 
tions of  the  clement  brought  under  consideration,  and  oc- 
cupy his  mind  on  the  ether,  or  fluid,  crtpace;  the  for- 
mer, that  is  to  say,  the  kathain,  shall  disappear  to  gric 
place  to  something  divested  from  all  those  coarser  forms, 
and  the  mind  shall  be  fixed  only  cn  the  akatba.  'J  he 
sage  then  shall  repeat  ten,  hundred  and  thousand  times 
these  words:  the  space  or  air  is  infinite,  until  there  will 
appear  at  last  the  first  tseit,  or  idea  of  arvpa.  In  a simi- 
lar manner,  the  tseit  akan , or  the  idea  of  conformity  with 
purpose,  disappears;  then  begins  the  science  of  upikka , 
or  indifference,  with  its  four  degrees  ; the  idea  that  the  n 
succeeds  is  precisely  that  of  akasa  anamla , or  infinite 
ether,  or  space.  This  unintelligible  mental  process  is 
explained  by  a comparison.  If  they  shut  with  a white 
cloth,  the  opening  of  a window,  the  persous  inside  the 
room,  turning  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  opening, 
see  nothing  but  the  white  cloth.  Should  the  cloth  be 
suddenly  removed,  they  perceive  nothing  but  that  por- 
tion of  the  space  corresponding  with  the  extent  of  the 
window.  The  piece  of  cloth  represents  the  material 
forms,  that  are  the  subjects  of  meditation,  or  contempla- 
tion of  those  living  in  the  seats  of  rupa  ; the  free  open- 
ing of  the  window  exemplifies  the  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion reserved  to  the  first  class  of  arupa.  The  conterapla- 
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five  having  reached  so  f ir,  soot  feels  the  utmost  disgust 
for  all  m m rial  forms,  and  is  cnlirely  deliver  1 .r  an  the 
tht*  23  Taj ’’a  or  false  persn  itions,  su. . l»*  l i>.  matter, 
by  t'l 2 •rrtio.i  of  the  souses,  and  bv  the  result  of  merits 
ai  l demerits.  lie  is  displeased  with  all  the  coarser 
foe  ns  of  beings.  The  action  of  the  contemplative  has  its 
sphere  in  the  mi.ii,  cr  sett  of  knowledge.  Tne  ideas 
originating  from  the  actio  t of  the  senses  have  no  shara 
in  that  purely  intellectual  labor.  In  that  state,  the  Sage 
has  fallen  in  a coa  lition  of  s-*  perfect  an  abstraction,  that 
all  the  aoeil-’nts  from  the  pirt  of  the  elements,  can  pro- 
disc n » effect  over  him.  The  action  of  t ic  senses  is 
completely  suspended  during  all  the  time  that  lasts  the 
contemplation.  In  fact  this  is  nothing  else  but  ihamabat , 
or  ccstacy. 

The  same  course  of  meditation  must  be  followed  by  the 
Sages  inhabiting  the  other  three  scats : the  object  only, 
to  oe  contemplated,  will  be  different. 

Having  explained  the  important  subject  of  meditation, 
endeavored  to  show  the  different  parts  or  degrees  of  that 
intellectual  exercise,  an  1 given  a faint  outline  of  the  re- 
compenses bestowed  on  those  that  hive  distinguished 
themselves  by  proficiency  in  that  exercise,  we  now  have 
to  follow  oia*  author,  and,  with  him  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  subjects  that  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  contemplative. 

ARTICLE  III. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  REINGK. 

The  Budhist  philosopher,  iu  his  earnest  prosecution 
after  the  antidote  of  ignorance,  that  is,  science,  rightly 
states  that  all  beings,  and  man  in  particular,  must  ever  be 
the  first  and  most  interesting  subject  the  Sage  has  to  stu- 
dy. The  knowledge  of  man  in  particular  constitutes  a 
most  important  portion  f the  science  he  mu-t  acquire, 
ore  he  may  become  a perfect  being,  and  be  deemed 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  state  of  Jfeibban.  Id.  the 
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very  limited  sketch  of  this  part  of  the  work  under  consi- 
deration, the  attention  of  the  reader  shall  be  directed  on 
min  as  the  most  interesting  of  all  beings.  With  our 
Budhist  author,  therefore,  he  will  take  human  beings  as 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  Provided  with  the  phi- 
losophical dissecting  knife,  he  will  anatomise  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  that  extraordinary  being,  whose  nature 
has  ever  presented  an  insol vable  problem  to  ancient 
sages.  What  shall  be  said  on  this  subject,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a correct  idea  of  the  mode  of  reasoning 
and  arguing  followed  by  Budhist  philosophers,  when  they 
analyze  other  beings  and  select  them  for  the  subjects  of 
their  meditations. 

At  the  very  begining,  our  author  proclaims  this  great 
maxim — all  beings  living  in  the  three  worlds,  heaven, 
earth  and  hell,  have  in  themselves  but  two  things,  or  at- 
tributes : Rapa  and  Nam,  form  and  name.  Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  a language  that  expresses  clear  and  distinct 
riotioris : we  would  like  to  hear  him  say,  in  nature  there 
are  but  two  things,  matter  and  spirit.  But  such  is  not 
the  language  of  Budhists,  and  I apprehend  that  were  we 
giving  up  their  somewhat  extraordinary,  and  to  us,  un- 
usual way  of  expressing  their  ideas,  we  could  not  come 
to  a correct  knowledge  of  the  notions  they  entertain  res- 
pecting the  nature  of  man.  Let  us  allow  our  author  to 
speak  for  himself,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  express  him- 
self in  his  own  way.  By  rupa,  we  understand  form  and 
matter,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  is  liable  per  se  to  be  des- 
troyed by  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  N tm , or  nama 
is  the  thing,  the  nature  of  which  is  known  to  the  miud, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  mono , or  the  knowing  princi- 
ple. In  the  five  aggregates  constituting  man,  viz : ma- 
teriality or  form,  the  organs  of  sensation,  of  perception, 
of  consciousness,  and  those  of  intellect,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  found  but  form  and  name.  We  are  at  once 
brought  to  this  materialist  conclusion,  that  in  min  we  can 
discover  no  other  element  but  that  of  form  and  that  of 
name. 
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To  convey  a sort  of  explanation  of  this  subject,  6ur  au- 
thor gives  here  a few  notions  respecting  the  six  senses. 
I say  six  senses,  because  with  him,  besides  the  five  ordi- 
iiary  senses,  he  mentions  the  mano,  or  the  knowing  prin- 
ciple that  resides  in  the  heart,  as  one  of  the  senses.  The 
Organs  or  faculties  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tastings 
smelling  and  knowing,  he  calls  them  the  inward  senses. 
These  same  organs,  as  they  come  in  contact  with  ex- 
terior objects,  are  called  exterior  senses.  The  faculty  in- 
herent in  each  of  the  senses  whereby  is  operated  the  ac- 
tion between  the  organ  and  its  object,  is  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  the  life  of  the  senses,  as,  for  instance* 
the  eye  seeing,  the  ear  hearing,  & c.  In  this  treble  mode 
of  considering  the  senses,  what  do  we  meet  with,  but 
form  and  name,  ideas  and  matter  ? Supposing  the  organ 
of  seeing  to  exist,  and  an  object  to  be  seen,  there  will 
necessarily  result,  as  an  essential  consequence,  the  per- 
ception or  idea  of  such  a thing.  Even  as  regards  the 
mano , where  there  exists  the  heart,  on  one  side,  and  truth 
Ou  the  other,  there  will  follow  immediately  the  idea  or 
perception  of  truth.  # 

This  materialist  doctrine,  if  the  meaning  of  our  author 
he  accurately  understood,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  me- 
thod he  proposes  for  carrying  on  the  investigation 
respecting  the  nature  of  things.  He  who  desires  to 
penetrate  deep  in  such  a sublime  science,  must  have 
recourse  to  the  help  of  meditation.  Having  selected  an 
object,  he  considers  it  by  the  means  of  witekka*  He 
passes  successively  through  the  ideas  and  impressions  he 
derives  from  the  contemplation  of  such  an  object.  He 
then  says  to  himself:  the  ideas  obtained  by  the  means  of 
witekka,  or  the  first  degree  of  dzatt  or  meditat:o*~,  are 
nothing  but  nam^damma,  since  their  nature  is  to  offer  them- 
selves to  the  arom , as  the  thought  to  its  object.  But 
where  is  the  seat  of  that  arom  ? It  resides  ip  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  which  in  reality  affords  asylum  both 
to  it  and  to  the  nam-damma.  It  is  no  where  else  to  be 
found.  But  what  is  the  heart  ? Whence  does  it  come  1 
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By  whnt  is  it  formed  ? To  these  three  questions  we  an- 
swer that  the  heart  is  composed  of  the  four  elements.  It 
is  but  one  and  the  same  thin?  with  them,  'i  his  startling 
doctrine  is  explicit  and  excludes,  at  o"ee,  the  idea  of  a 
spiritu  1 substance. 

Our  author  has  now  reached  the  elements  or  the  parts 
constituting  all  that  exists  with  a form.  He  boldly  as- 
serts that  all  that  has  an  existence,  is  but  an  aggregate  of 
earth,  water,  fire  and  air ; all  the  forms  are  but  modifica- 
tions and  combinations  of  the  four  elements.  The  bare 
enumeration  of  this  general  principle,  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  our  philosopher.  lie  wishes  to  know  and  explain 
the  reason  of  every  thing.  Here  begins  an  an  ilvsis  en- 
tirely unknown  to  our  chemists  and  philosophers  of  the 
West.  The  body  is  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  which 
are  often  enumerated  in  formulas  of  prayer,  by  pious  Bu- 
dhists.  Each  of  these  thirty-two  parts  is  subdivided  into 
forty-four.  The  hair,  how  slender  soever  it  appears,  is 
submitted  to  that  minute  analysis.  The  result  of  this  sub- 
tile division  is  to  show  what  is  the  proportion  of  each  cle- 
ment that  enters  in  the  formation  of  these  atomical  parts. 
We  have  not  the  patience  to  write  down  these  uninterest- 
ing details,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  reader  will  be  dis- 
pleased, if  we  spare  him  the  trouble  of  going  over  such 
worthless  nomenclature.  There  is  another  division  of 
matter,  or  body,  into  forty-two  parts,  called  akan.  This 
is  based  upon  the  distinction  of  the  four  elements  that 
enter  unequally  in  the  formation  of  the  body : 20  parts 
belong  to  the  earth  ; 12,  to  water;  6,  to  fire  ; and  6,  to 
wind.  Then  again  the  body  is  divided  into  60  parts:  the 
division  is  based  upon  the  distinction  of  the  ten  constitutive 
parts  belonging  to  each  of  the  senses,  as  it  will  be  here- 
after explained.  The  object  Budhist  philosophers  have 
in  view  in  entering  into  so  ra-my  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  the  forms  of  the  body,  is  to  prove,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  nicest  analysis  of  every 
part  of  the  body,  we  find,  at  the  end,  nothing  but  the  prim- 
ary elements  that  are  called  tLe  supports  of  all  that  exist. 
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We  have  now  to  follow  onr  author  through  a path 
more  difficult  than  the  preceding  one  and  hear  him  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  the  ideas  and  their  various  modifica- 
tions. These,  says  he,  are  known,  not  by  their  forms, 
since  they  have  none,  but  only  by  their  name.  Through 
the  practice  of  reflection  and  meditation,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  We  call  them  arupa  datnma,  things 
without  a form  or  shape.  They  are  designated  under  the 
name  of  tseit  and  tsedathit*  that  is  to  say,  ideas  and  the 

* The  number  of  Tseits  or  ideas  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number,  divided  as  follows  : — 

1.  — The  tseits  or  ideas  of  the  beings  as  yet  under  the  influence  of 
passion  ; they  are  named  Kama- watsara- tseits. 

2.  — The  tseits  or  ideas  peculiar  to  beings  who  have  not  its  yet  been 
able  to  raise  themselves  entirely  above  materiality ; they  are  called 
Bupa-watzara-tseits. 

3. - — There  are  four  tseits  peculiar  to  those  beings  who  sitting  aside 
the  coarser  portions  of  this  world,  launch  forth  in  abstractive  truth, 
and  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  highest,  purest  and  boundless 
things  the  mind  may  imagine.  They  are  known  as  the  ideas  working 
on  what  may  be  called  immaterial,  impalpable  objects. 

The  ideas  of  the  first  scries  belong  to  all  the  beings  located  in  the 
4 states  of  punishment,  in  the  seat  of  man,  and  in  the  six  seats  of  Nats, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  11  seats  where  is  the  reign  of  passions. 

Those  of  the  second  series  belong  to  the  beings  located  in  the  1G 
seats  of  the  Brahmas,  including  those  who  have  entered  into  the  cur- 
rent of  perfection,  by  following  the  four  Meggas,  and  enjoying  the 
merits  and  rewards  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  perfect. 

The  ideas  of  the  third  series  are  the  happy  lot  of  those  superior 
beings  who  soar  high  in  the  regions  of  pure  spiritualism,  leaving  be- 
low them,  all  the  things  that  have  a reference  to  this  world,  such  as 
we  see  it. 

The  Tsedathits  or  results  essentially  connected  with  ideas  are  fifty 
two  in  number.  The  seven  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this  article  are  : 
contact,  sensation,  perception,  inclination,  fixity,  command  over  self, 
and  remembrance : they  are  inherent  in  all  ideas.  Six  Tsedathits  are 
connected  with  the  act  of  perception,  viz.,  thought,  reflection,  decision, 
energy,  pleasure  and  liberty.  Fourteen  others  are  connected  with  the 
ideas  of  demerits,  viz.,  impudence,  audacity  in  evil,  unsteadiness, 
concupiscence,  pride,  boasting,  grievouB  offence,  envy,  anxiety,  want  of 
respect,  lowness  of  feelings,  doubt  or  indecision,  covetousness. 

The  Tsedathits  connected  with  merits  are  : affection  for  all  that  re- 
fers to  religion,  remembrance  of  all  that  is  good,  shame  of  all  that  is 
bad,  fear  of  evil,  exemption  from  concupiscence  and  from  anger,  sere* 
59 
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result  of  ideas.  Where  are  to  be  met  these  ideas  t 
Where  have  they  their  seat?  In  the  six  senses,  and  no 
where  else,  is  the  answer.  Having  already  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  organs  of  senses,  it  will  be  easy  to  find 
out  the  ideas  that  are  as  the  tennants  of  the  senses. 

All  the  t seits  inhabiting  the  organs  of  senses  are  called 
loki  tseit,  that  is  to  say,  ideas  of  the  world,  because  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  beings  as  yet  subjected  to 
concupiscence.  They  are  distinct  from  lokoudra  fseits, 
which  belong  properly  to  the  beings  free  from  passions, 
and  who  have  entered  in  the  four  tnegga  or  ways  to  per- 
fection. The  fseits  of  this  world  are  eighty-one  in  num- 
ber, classified  as  follows : the  perception  of  each  of  the 
five  organs,  and  the  perception  of  the  respective  faculties 
of  those  organs.  This  gives  ten  tscits.  There  are  three 
for  the  sense  of  the  heart,  the  perception  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  of  its  faculty  of  knowing,  and  of  the  object 
of  its  knowledge. 

Each  of  the  six  senses  has  ten  constitutive  forms  or 
parts,  viz : earth,  water,  fire,  air,  color,  odor,  taste,  fluid, 
life,  and  the  body  attached  primitively  thereto.  Now 
there  is  an  action  from  each  of  these  forms  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Thence  ten  fseits  to  each  of  the  six  senses. 

There  is  no  word  so  ill  defined  and  so  ill  understood 
by  our  philosopher,  as  the  two  words  Tseit  and  Tsedathit. 
The  first  in  a moral  sense  means  idea,  thought,  percep- 
tion, &c. ; in  a physical  sense,  it  means  that  secondary 
cause  created  by  kan  producing  the  living  being,  the 
senses  wherein  reside  the  moral  tseit.  Tsedathit  being 
the  result  of  ideas,  must,  of  course,  have  likewise  two 
meanings.  In  the  first  place  it  will  designate  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  us  by  ideas ; in  the  second,  it  will  mean 

nity  of  soul,  freedom  of  evil  inclinations  and  of  evil  thoughts,  swift- 
ness of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind,  good  habits  of  the  body  and  of  the 
soul,  uprightness  in  the  feelings,  in  the  thoughts,  good  words,  good  ac- 
tions, good  behavior,  compassion,  joy  at.  the  prosperity  of  others,  wis- 
dom, or  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  by  reflection. 
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the  secondary  cause  or  life  in  the  body,  or  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  principles  of  corporeal  life. 

This  being  premised,  we  may  a little  understand  our 
author  when  he  says : There  are  seven  tsedathits  exist- 

ing at  the  same  time  as  the  81  above  mentioned  tseits,  viz  : 
pas  a tsedathit,  so  called  because  it  is  the  real  effect  of  the 
tsedathit  to  attain  its  object,  and,  as  it  were,  to  touch  it. 
We  may  call  it  the  agreement  between  the  idea  and  its 
object.  Wedana  tsedathit , the  feeling  of  the  impression 
of  an  idea.  Thagnia  tsedathit , the  comprehension  of  the 

object.  Dzetana  tsedathit , the  inclination  for  the  object. 
Eketa  tsedathit,  the  fixity  on  the  object.  Dziwi-teindre 
tsedathit , the  observance  of  what  relates  to  form  and  name  ; 
and  Mana  sikaramana  tsedathit , consciousness.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  tsedathit  is  neither  the  idea,  nor 
the  object  of  the  idea,  but  it  is  the  result  from  the  idea 
that  has  come  in  contact  with  an  object.  These  seven 
results  are,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  third  part  of  the  idea. 
They  do  not  give  occasion  to  modifications  of  ideas.  But 
those  who  really  give  rise  to  the  greatest  variety  of  re- 
sults, are  the  akuso  tsedathit , or  the  results  of  evil  thoughts 
and  ideas,  and  their  opposite,  or  kuso  tsedathit , or  the 
consequence  of  good  and  virtuous  thoughts.  The  men- 
tioning here  of  all  the  kuso  and  akuso  tsedathit , would  be 
but  a dry  exposition  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  vices,  and 
virtues,  such  as  it  is  met  with,  in  the  catalogue  of  Budhist 
moralists.  They  are  all  enumerated  in  the  proceeding  ' 
note. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

or  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  FORM*  AND  OF  THE  NAMF.,  OR  OF  MATTER  AND  SPIRIT. 

The  duty  of  our  intelligence  is  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  all  the  modifications  of  forms  and  names.  This  being 
effected,  we  are  delivered  from  all  doubts  and  disquiet- 
ude. When  we  perceive  such  a form,  such  an  idea,  &c., 

* Having  in  two  previous  notes,  explained  what  regards  the  ideas, 
and  the  results  from,  or  the  things  connected  with,  ideas,  we  must 
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we  are  able  forthwith  to  account  for  their  respective 
causes.  In  this  study  we  must  copy  the  conduct  of  the 

come  to  the  third  great  principle,  viz.,  Rupa  or  Form,  or  Matter,  aud 
show  out  the  curious  divisions  of  our  Burmese  methnphysicians.  1 — 
The  form  of  all  that  is  visible  is  found  in  the  four  elements : earth,  water, 
fire  and  air.  2 — The  form  for  coming  in  contact,  are  the  five  senses,  the 
eyes,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue  und  the  body  or  rather  the  shin  of 
the  body.  3 — The  form  of  the  objects  of  the  senses  is  likewise  divid- 
ed into  five  parts,  essentially  connected  with  the  five  above  enumerat- 
ed senses.  4 — The  forms  peculiar  to  the  living  beings  arc  the  male 
and  female  sexes.  5 — The  forms  oi  life  taken  abstractedly,  are  the  life 
of  the  body,  and  the  life  of  language  or  uttered  words.  t> — The  forms 
in  which  appearance  exhibits  itself,  are  swiftness,  softness,  and  acting. 

7 — The  forms  of  the  signs  of  being  are  : the  appearance  of  being,  or 
coming  into  being,  the  remaining  into  being,  the  fulness  of  the  state 
of  being,  and  the  destruction  of  being. 

The  last  great  principle  is  Neibban,  that  is  to  say:  the  exemption 
from  the  action  of  the  influence  originating  from  merits  and  demerits, 
from  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  from  the  seasons  or  time  and  from 
nourishment,  which  are  the  causes  of  mutability : it  is  the  end  of 
existence. 

As  regards  the  state  of  man  and  that  of  other  rational  beiugs,  there 
are  several  notions  which  are  til-ranged  in  u curious  manner,  under  se- 
veral heads,  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  notice  as  briefly  ns  possi- 
ble. 1 — The  five  Khandat,  or  supports  of  man’s  being  : materiality, 
sensation,  perception,  mutability,  and  intellect  or  thought.  2 — The 
inward  five  Ayatana,  or  seats  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  of  smel- 
ling, of  tasting  and  of  feeling,  3 — The  outward  five  Ayatana,  or  seats 
of  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses,  viz : appearance  or  form,  sound, 
odor,  taste,  tangibility  and  idea.  4 — The  ten  Dat,  or  constitutive 
parts  of  the  five  senses,  and  of  the  five  results  of  the  perception  of  the 
five  senses,  as  above  enumerated.  5 — The  four  Thitia,  or  truths  : the 
truth  of  the  miseries  attending  existence ; the  truth  of  concupiscence 
or  passions,  the  cause  of  ull  miseries;  the  truth  of  the  Neibban  of 
passions,  or  the  destruction  of  passions,  the  summit  of  which  is  Neib- 
ban, the  truth  of  the  Megga  or  Ways  to  Neibban.  0 — The  twenty- 
two  Indray,  or  dispositions  or  capacities  for  acting,  viz : the  capa- 
city of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling,  of  uniting  one 
sex  with  the  other,  of  thinking,  of  enjoying  peace,  of  bearing 
pain,  of  yielding  to  anger,  of  enjoying  pleasure,  of  remaining  in- 
different. of  using  exertions,  of  being  attentive,  of  adhering  to 
true  doctrine,  of  putting  on  sentiments  of  benevolence,  of  searching 
after  wisdom,  of  using  meekness,  of  entering  the  four  ways  of  perfec- 
tion, and  of  enjoying  the  happiness  resulting  from  following  those 
ways.  7 — The  nine  Phola  or  rewards  resulting  from  walking  into  the 
path  of  perfection  are:  intensity  of  benevolence,  of  diligence,  of  ntten- 
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physician,  who,  when  attending  a patient,  sits  by  his  bed- 
side, closely  examines  the  nature  of  the  distemper  and 
the  causes  that  have  given  rise  to  it,  in  order  to  find  out 
counteracting  agents  or  remedies  to  check  its  progress  at 
first,  and  gradually  to  uproot  it  from  the  constitution.  In 
the  moral  order,  the  philosopher,  too,  has  to  examine  the 
nature  of  all  moral  distempers,  ascertain  the  principles 
or  causes  they  spring  from,  and  thereby  become  qualified 
to  cure  those  disorders. 

The  beings  that  inhabit  the  three  worlds,  says  our  au- 
thor, must  have  a cause.  To  say  that  they  exist  of  them- 
selves and  without  a cause,  is  an  absurdity.  The  very 
dissimilarity  we  observe  among  them,  indicates  that  their 
mode  of  existence  results  from  certain  causes.  We, 
however,  cannot  agree  with  our  antagonists,  the  Brah- 
mins, who  maintain  that  Maha  Brahma  is  the  cause  of 
all  that  exists.  This  being  is  not  out  of  the  circle  of 
Uupa  and  Nam  ; he  is  himself  a compound  of  Nam  and 
Rupa,  that  is  to  say,  effect  but  not  cause.  In  vain  our 
opponents  will  add  that  all  that  is  distinct  of  Maha  Brah- 
ma, is  subjected  to  a cause,  but  that  the  Rupa  and  Nam, 
constituting  his  essence,  are  without  a cause.  This  is  re- 
moving the  difficulty  a little  farther,  without  advancing  a 
step  towards  its  solution  ; our  answer  must  ever  be  the 
same. 

Before  exposing  the  opinions  of  our  philosopher  on 
this  important  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  views 

tion,  of  fixity,  of  wisdom,  of  shame  of  all  that  is  had,  of  four  for  a 1 
that  is  bad,  of  diligence  in  avoiding  evil,  and  the  fear  of  hardness  in 
sin.  8 — The  Mcgga,  or  ways  are : good  doctrine,  good  thinking,  good 
language  and  good  actions.  What  follows  is  but  a completive  of  the 
above,  viz : good  conduct,  good  diligence,  good  attention  and  good 
fixity.  9 — The  Dzan , or  meditation  have  five  parts,  viz  : thought  of 
the  object,  reflexion  on  the  object,  satisfaction  resulting  therefrom, 
affectionate  inclination  for  the  object,  fixity  in  the  object. 

The  writer  craves  the  reader’s  indulgence  for  setting  before  him  such 
a dry  nomenclature;  but  no  one  can  understand  the  language  of  Bu- 
dhist  metaphysicians,  unless  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
terms  they  use.  and  the  arbitrary  distinctions  they  have  ndopted. 
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entertained  by  that  class  of  philosophers,  whose  doctrines 
appear  to  have  taken  root  in  these  parts.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  they  are  modifications  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindoos  on  the  same  subject,  and  akin  to  that  respecting 
the  Adi  Budha,  or  supreme  Budha. 

Some  doctors  maintain  that  there  is  a first  cause  or  be- 
ing that  has  made  matter  and  spirit.  Others,  admitting 
the  eternal  co-existence  of  matter  and  of  the  supreme 
Being,  say,  that  he  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  matter,  as  we  at  present  see  it.  But  all  agree  in 
this,  that  no  one  can  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
first  cause,  and  it  is  impossible  ever  to  have  an  idea  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  the  height  of  folly  and  rash  presumption,  to 
attempt  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  placed  be- 
yond the  remotest  range  of  investigation,  human  mind 
can  ever  survey.  It  behoves  us  to  apply  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  to  discover  the  immediate  cause  that  certain- 
ly produces  existence. 

The  sage,  to  be  worthy  of  his  sublime  calling,  must 
remain  satisfied  with  striving  to  find  out  that  immediate 
cause,  which  brings  into  action  the  form  and  name,  and 
causes  the  appearance  of  all  those  modifications  which 
we  call  beings  or  forms  of  existence.  He  ought  to  strive 
to  account  for  the  organization  of  matter  and  all  its  mo- 
difications, by  discovering  the  hidden  spring  that  effec- 
tually sets  all  in  motion,  in  action,  in  combination  of 
existences. 

Mow  our  author  puts  this  important  question:  What 

thing  is  to  be  considered  as  the  mover  of  the  forms  and 
ideas  \ We  know,  says  he,  that  the  human  body  has  its 
begining  in  the  womb  of  the  mother ; we  are  acquainted 
with  its  position  in  that  foetid  and  narrow  prison  ; its  be- 
ing surrounded  with  nerves,  veins,  &c.,  having  above  it 
the  new  elements,  and  under  it  the  old  ones.  The  man- 
ner, the  body  originates  in  the  womb  much  resembles 
the  process  by  which  worms  and  insects  are  formed  in 
rotten  substances,  and  in  putrid  and  stagnant  water.  But 
this  is  not  accounting  for  the  real  cause  of  living  bodies. 
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The  real  causes,  according  to  some  doctors,  are  five  in 
number,  viz  : ignorance,  concupiscence,  desire,  kan,  (the 
influence  of  merits  alld  demerits),  and  ahan,  (the  ali- 
ments.) They  concur  together  in  the  formation  of  the 
living  body  in  the  following  manner.  Ignorance,  concu- 
piscence and  desire  give  asylum  to  the  body,  as  the  mo- 
ther supplies  the  infant,  with  a refuge  in  her  womb. 
Kan,  like  the  father,  is  the  cause  productive  of  the  body. 
Ahan  affords  nourishment  to  the  body. 

The  ideas  are  but  the  result  of  the  formation  of  the  or- 
gans of  senses.  Let  us  suppose  for  instance  the  organ  of 
seeing.  The  Tsekkou  Wignian , that  is  to  say,  the  life  of 
the  eyes,  or  the  ideas  connected  with  the  use  of  that 
sense,  presupposes  two  things,  the  organ,  and  a form  or 
an  object,  on  which  acts  the  organ.  These  existing, 
there  necessarily  result  the  idea  of  vision,  the  perception, 
&c.,  in  a word  all  the  ideas  arising  from  the  action  of  the 
eyes  upon  various  objects.  The  same  mode  of  arguing  is 
employed,  relatively  to  the  other  five  senses. 

Other  philosophers  argue  in  the  following  way.  The 
primary  causes  of  all  ideas  and  thoughts  are  disposed 
under  two  heads,  that  of  the  ideas  which  have  a fixed 
place,  and  that  of  those  that  have  no  fixed  place.  Under 
the  first  head,  are  comprised  the  six  Ayatana , or  seats  of 
senses,  and  the  six  Arom,  or  the  objects  of  senses. 
Thence  flow  all  the  ideas  and  consequences  that  relate  to 
merit  and  demerit.  Under  the  second  head  are  placed 
the  causes  or  agents  that  produce  ideas  and  thoughts ; 
the  exercise  of  the  intellect  holds  the  first  rank.  He 
who  applies  his  mind  to  the  meditation  of  what  is  good, 
such  as  the  commands,  and  other  parts  of  the  most  excel- 
lent law,  and  labors  to  find  out  that  all  that  is  in  this 
world,  is  subjected  to  change,  pain  and  illusion,  opens 
at  once  the  door  to  the  coming  in  of  the  tseit  or  ideas 
connected  with  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  to  things  bad,  and  erroneous,  contrary 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  holy  law,  generates  the  ideas 
of  demerit.  Such  are  the  causes  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts. 
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As  to  'he  cause  of  form,  they  assert  that  kan,  tseit,  fire 
and  ahatt,  are  the  sole  agents  in  the  formation  of  the  liv- 
ing body.  Kan,  as  the  workman,  makes  the  body  and 
sets  in  it  all  that  relates  to  its  good  and  bad  qualities. 
The  tseit,  75  in  number,  are  also  principles  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  body,  of  which  44  are  called  Kamawatzara 
tseit ; thev  relate  to  the  demerit  and  merit  of  those  as 
yet  under  the  influence  of  concupiscence  ; 15  rupa  wat- 
zara  tseit,  relating  to  beings  in  the  seats  of  rupa  ; 8 aru- 
pa  watzara  tseit,  relating  to  those  in  the  seats  of  arupa, 

8 lokoudara  tseit,  relating  to  the  beings  that  have  enter- 
ed in  the  fou:  ways  of  perfection.  The  Tedzo-dat,  or  the 
element  of  fire,  contributes  its  share,  by  the  heat  and 
rays  of  light ; and  ahan,  by  supplying  the  required  ali- 
ments. 

Some  other  philosophers  account  for  the  causes  of 
form  and  ideas,  in  following  this  course  of  argument. 
The  form  and  ideas  that  constitute  all  beings,  are  liable 
to  miseries,  old  age  and  death,  because  there  is  genera- 
tion and  death ; generation  exists,  because  there  are 
worlds  ; worlds  exist,  because  there  is  desire  ; desire  ex- 
ists, because  there  are  organs ; organs  exist,  because 
there  are  form  and  name  ; form  and  name  exist,  because 
there  are  concepts  ; concepts  exist,  because  there  is  merit 
and  demerit ; merit  and  demerit  exist,  because  there  is 
ignorance.  The  latter  is  indeed  the  real  cause  of  all 
forms  and  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  latter  opinion 
is  the  favorite  one  with  our  author.  It  is  based  upon  the 
theory  of  the  twelve  Nidanas,  or  causes  and  effects,  and 
appears  to  be  the  orthodox  opinion,  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  great  antiquity. 

Having  thus  accounted  in  the  best  way  he  could,  for 
the  existence  of  all  that  relates  to  the  beings  in  the  three 
worlds,  our  author  fondly  dwells  on  the  benefits  that  ac- 
crue from  the  knowledge  of  causes.  It  dissipates  all 
doubts,  that  had  previously  darkened  the  mind ; it  quiets 
all  the  anxieties  of  the  heart,  and  affords  perfect  peace. 
For  want  of  it,  the  impious  fall  from  one  error  into  ano- 
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thcr  error  ; the  disciples  of  Bud  hi  are  chiefly  perfected 
by  its  help. 

We  re  id  in  the  Budliist  scriptures  that  a Bralunin 
went  to  consult  Biulh  i on  sum  • points  that  much  per- 
plexed his  mind.  Ho  said  to  him:  T am  beset  with 
doubts  respectin';  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 
Respiting  th°  past,  I ask  to  myself:  Have  I passed 

throu  gh  .farmer  generations  or  not?  What  was  my  con- 
dition. durin ; those  existences?  My  answer  is:  i am 
ignorant  on  ail  those  points.  What  was  my  position 
previous  to  those  generations?  I know  if  not.  A.  to 
the  present,  is  it  true  that  I exist  ? or  is  my  existence  out 
an  illusion  ? Shall  I have  to  bo  born  again  or  not ' 
What  are  those  living  beings  that  surround  mo  at  pre- 
sent ? Are  they  but  so  many  illusions,  which  deceive  me 
by  their  appearance  of  reality?  On  these  points,  lam 
sunk  into  comp)  ite  ignorance.  The  future  is  likewise 
full  of  doubts  and  most  perplexing  uncertainties.  Shall 
I have  other  generations  or  not  ? What  shall  be  my 
condition  during  those  coming  existences  ? A thick  veil 
hides  from  eyes  all  that  concerns  my  future  destiny. 
What  are  the  means  to  clear  up  nil  those  doubts  that  en- 
compass me  on  all  sides? 

Budha  said  to  him:  reflect  at  first  on  this  main  point, 
that  what  we  are  wont  to  call  self  or  moi,  is  nothing  but 
name  and  form,  that  is  to  say,  a compound  of  the  four 
elements,  which  undergoes  perpetual  changes  under  the 
action  or  influence  of  Kan.  Having  acquired  the  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  it  remains  with  you 
to  investigate  carefully  the  causes  which  produce  both 
name  and  form.  This  simple  examination  xvill  lead 
you,  at  once,  to  the  perfect  solution  of  all  your  doubts. 
Behold  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  hol- 
ders of  false  doctrines  and  the  true  believers.  The 
former,  whom  we  may  almost  call  animals,  never  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  nature  of  beings  ? or  the 
causes  of  their  ex.stenoe.  They  are  stubbornly  attached 
to  their  falsi'  theories,  and  persist  in  saying  that  what  the 
r.« » 
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ignorant,  delivered  np  to  illusion,  are  used  to  call  an  ani- 
mal, a king,  a subject,  a foot  and  a hand,  &c.,  are  really 
animals,  king,  subject,  foot  and  hand,  &c. ; whilst  all 
living  beings  and  their  component  parts  are  nothing  eke 
but  name  and  form,  that  is  to  say,  a compound  made  up 
of  the  four  elements.  Those  impious  are  delivered  up  to 
error;  hence  it  happens  that  they  follow  all  different 
ways.  We  reckon  among  them  more  than  sixty  different 
sects,  all  at  variance  among  themselves  ; but  all  uniting 
in  a common  obstinacy  to  reject  the  time  doctrine  of  Bu- 
dha.  They  are  doomed  to  move  incessantly  within  the 
circle  of  endless  and  wretched  existences. 

How  different  is  the  condition  of  the  true  believers, 
our  followers ! They  know  that  the  living  beings,  inha- 
hitting  the  world,  have  a begining.  But  they  are  sensi-. 
ble  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  reach  this  begining  or 
first  cause.  This  is  above  the  capacity  of  the  loftiest  in- 
telligence, It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  seeds  of 
plants  and  trees,  which  are  continually  in  a state  of  re- 
production, have  a begining,  But  what  that  begining  is, 
no  one  presumes  to  determine  it.  So  it  is  with  man  and 
all  living  beings.  They  know'  well,  too,  that  what  is 
vulgarly  called  man,  woman,  eyes,  mouth,  are  all  illusory 
distinctions,  vanishing  away  in  the  presence  of  the  Sage, 
who  sees  nothing  in  all  that,  but  name  and  form,  the  pro- 
duction of  Kan  and  Wibek,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  first  and 
second  cause.  These  two  things  arc  not  the  man,  or  the 
woman,  &c.,  but  they  are  the  efficient  causes  of  both. 
What  we  say,  respecting  man  and  woman,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  animals,  and  to  all  other  beings,  They  are  all 
the  productions  or  results  of  Kan  and  Wibek,  quite  as 
distinct  from  these  two  agents,  as  effect  is  distinct  from 
its  cause.  To  explain  this  doctrine,  Budhists  have  re- 
course to  the  comparison  of  a burning  glass.  When  there 
is  such  an  instrument,  on  one  hr.nd , and  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
fall  on  it,  on  the  other,  fire  then  is  produced ; but  fire  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  two  causes  that  have  concurred  jointly  in 
producing  it.  Our  disciples,  too,  are  aware  that  the  five 
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khandas,  Or  agregates  constituting  a living  being,  succeed 
each  other  at  each  generation,  but  in  such  a way,  that 
the  second  generation  partakes^  or  retains  nothing  of  the 
khandas  of  the  first.  Bitt  the  causes  producing  them, 
such  as  Kan  and  Wibek,  never  change ; they  ever  re- 
ndain  the  same.  Let  Us  suppose  lamps  lighted  dp.  If 
they  burn  always,  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  individuals 
that  supply  them  with  oil,  and  light  them  as  sooU  as  they 
are  extinguished.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  khandas. 
Those  which  belong  to  one  existence,  have  no  more  in 
common  with  those  of  the  following  one,  than  the  fire  of 
the  lamp  just  lighted  anew,  has  with  that  of  the  fire  of  the 
lamp  that  has  just  died  away.  As  to  the  way  beings  are  re- 
produced, We  say  that  when  a rtVaU  is  dying,  the  last  tsetl 
having  appeared,  and  soon  disappeared,  it  is  succeeded 
forthwith  by  the  patti  tseit  or  the  tseit  of  the  ntew  exist- 
ence ; the  interval  between  both,  is  so  short  that  it  can 
scarcely  he  appreciated.  This  first  tseit  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  last  one.  It  is,  let  it  be  well  remem- 
bered, the  production  of  kan,  or  of  the  influence  of  mer- 
its and  demerits,  as  well  as  the  khandas  above  allud- 
ed to. 

This  article  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all.  The 
latter  part,  in  particular,  elucidates,  in  a distinct  manner, 
the  genuine  opinions  of  Budhism  on  points  of  the  great- 
est concern.  We  may  sum  up  the  whole  as  Follows 

1 —  There  is  a first  cause  that  has  acted  in  bringing 
into  being  all  that  exists  ; but  that  first  cause  is  unknown,  • 
nor  can  we  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it. 

2 —  The  ini  mediate  causes  of  all  the  modifications  of 
beings,  or  states  of  being,  are  ignorance  and  kan. 

3 —  All  beings  are  but  a compound  of  the  four  ele- 
ments. The  intellectual  operations  are  carried  on,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  heart,  in  the  same  manner  as 
vision  is  obtained  by  the  means-of  the  eye  and  of  an  ob- 
ject to  act  upon. 

4 —  dSach  succeeding  existence  is  brought  on  and  modi- 
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tied  by  the  action  of  kan  or  the  influence  of  merits  and 
demerits. 

;3 — The  component  part ; of  a new  bring,  arc  in  no 
way  connected  with  those  of  the  previous  being.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  difficulty  many  persons  find  in  account- 
ing, in  a lludhistic  sense,  for  the  process  of  me  temp  y- 
cliosis.  A new  term  ought  to  be  coined  to  express  that 
doctrine. 

6 — ihe  question  respecting  Neibban  may  be  theoreti- 
cally resolved  w ithout  difficulty,  by  application  of  the 
principles  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  article. 
There  is  no  iu>ubi  that  the  solution  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  what  has  been  above  stated  is  that  fuc  end  of  the  per- 
fected being  is  annihilation.  Horrifying  as  tins  conclu- 
sion is,  it  is  not,  after  all,  worse  than  that  which  is  the 
terminus  of  the  theories  of  some  modern  schools.  What 
an  abyss  is  poor  human  mind  liable  to  fall  into,  when  it 
ceases  to  be  guided  by  revelation! 


A |ij  I<  J.K  V, 

o*  i f * : 'run;  m*  - .\m  ok  to  i*kt* nn  vion. 

The  subject  under  consideration  is  a very  important 
one.  It  comprehends  and  comprises  a summary  of  many 
particulars  already  alluded  to,  in  the  foregoing  two  arti- 
cles. The  reader  will  find  less  rugged  the  path  ho  has 
to  follow,  and  b*ss  dry  the  ground  he  will  have  to  go 
over. 

Our  author  seems  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  special 
point.  The  sage,  says  he,  who  is  desirous  to  arrive  to 
the  supreme  periection,  must  apply  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  discern  the  true  ways  from  the  false  ones.  Many 
are  deceived  in  the  midst  of  their  rest  arches  after  wis- 
dom. The  real  criterion  between  the  time  and  false  ways 
is  this : when,  in  considering  an  object,  and  making  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  it,  the  sage  finds  it  somewhat 
connected  with  concupiscence  and  other  passions,  so  far 
that  he  cannot,  as  it  were,  dissolve  it  by  the  application 
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of  the  three  principles  of  aneitsa,  duka  and  aimtta.  that 
is  to  say,  change,  pain  and  illusion,  then  lie  must  con- 
dude  that  he  is  out  of  the  light  ways  ; the  high  road  to 
perfection  is  barred  before  him.  But  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  by  the  appliance  of  the  three  great  principles, 
ho  sees  that  all  the  objects  brought  under  his  considera- 
tion. are  nothing  more  or  Jess  than  the  mere  compound  of 
the  four  elements,  divested  of  these  illusory  appearances 
which  deceive  so  many,  then  lie  may  be  certain  that  lie 
is  in  the  right  position,  and  is  sure  of  making  progress  in 
i!io  way  to  perfection. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Meggas^  Budhists  have 
classified  all  real  and  imaginary  beings  under  a certain 
number  of  heads.  The  Sage,  to  complete  his  laborious 
task,  has  to  examine  separated'  each  of  these  subjects 
and  submit  them  to  the  following  lengthened,  difficult 
and  complicated  process,  lie  takes  up  one  subject,  at- 
tentively considers  its  exterior  and  interior  compound 
parts,  its  connection  and  relation  with  other  things,  its 
tendency  to  adhere  to,  or  part  with,  surrounding  objects. 
Pursuing  his  inquiries  into  the  past,  lie  endeavors  to 
make  himself  acquainted  w ith  the  slate  and  condition  of 
that  object  during  several  periods  that  have:  elapsed : 
when  his  mind  is  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  follows  up  in 
futurity  the  same  object  and  calculates  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  what  change  it  may  hereafter  become 
subjected  to.  This  study  enables  him  to  perceive  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  is  subjected  to  the  three  great  laws  of  muta- 
bility, pain  and  illusion.  This  conviction  once  deeply 
seated  in  his  soul,  the  Sage  holds  that  object  in  supreme 
contempt;  far  from  having  any  arfectiou  for,  or  attach- 
ment to  it,  he  feels  an  intense  disgust  for  it,  and  longs 
for  the  possession  of  Neibbau,  which  is  the  exemption 
from  the  influence  of  mutability,  pain  and  illusion. 

What  we  have  now  stated  is  tolerably  clear  and  intel- 
ligible ; but  what  follows  is  less  evident.  It  partakes  of 
that  obscurity  and  complication  so  peculiar  to  Bud  hist 
methuphysics.  This  state  of  things,  is  created  and  main- 
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tairl 'd  chiefly  by  a mania  for  divisions  and  subdivisions 
that  would  have  puzzled  even  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages.  We  have  to  listen  to  what  oUr  author  says  res- 
pecting the  method  to  be  observed  iii  carrying  on  the 
great  examination  of  all  subjects  of  investigation.  If  that 
labor  be  patiently  and  perseveringly  prosecuted,  until  all 
the  objects  of  inquiry  be  exhausted,  ample  and  magnifi* 
cent  shall  be  the  reward  for  such  labors.  The  Sage  shall 
be  in  possession  of  the  perfect  science  ; Neibban  will  ap- 
pear to  him  ; h<5  will  long  for  it,  and  unremittingly  shape 
his  course  in  its  direction  ; in  a word  he  shall  have  reach- 
ed the  acme  df  perfection.  Seated  on  that  lofty  position, 
enjoying  a perfect  calm  in  the  bosom  of  absolute  quiet- 
ism, the  sage  is  beyond  the  reach  df  passions  ; there  is  no 
illusion  for  hint : he  has  cut  the  last  thread  of  future 
generations,  by  the  destruction  of  the  influence  of  merits 
and  demerits  ; he  has  obtained  the  deliverance  from  all 
miseries : he  has  reached  the  peaceful  shores  of  Neibban. 
But  such  a prize  is  not  easily  obtained  ; it  is  to  be  pur- 
chased, but  at  the  expense  of  an  immense  amount  of  last- 
ing and  strennous  mental  exertions. 

The  Sage,  agreeably  to  the  old  and  always  true  saying, 
know  thyself,  very  properly  begins  his  mightily  difficult 
task  with  the  examination  of  the  five  aggregates,  consti- 
tuting a living  being,  the  drgan3  of  the  six  senses,  and  all 
that  relates  to  them.  Then  he  applies  himself  to  the 
studies  of  the  five  Dzan,  or  the  parts  of  meditation  and 
contemplation,  and  to  all  that  is  connected  with  the  seats 
of  Rupa  and  Arupa.  All  the  objects  of  examination 
ranged  on  that  scale,  are  600  in  number.  We  will  ra- 
pidly glance  over  this  table,  indicating  but  the  heads  of 
the  principal  divisions. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  five  aggregate,  or 
khandas , coilstitutiug  a living  being  are  : form,  sensation, 
perception,  consciousness,  and  intellect.  Supposing  that 
we  take  the  first  of  those  attributes,  as  subject  of  exami- 
nation. We  must  represent  it  to  the  mind,  carefully 
examine  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  properties,  respecting 
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the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  W e must  proceed 
on  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  three  great  principles 
of  aneitsa,  duka  and  anatta,  and  inquire  whether  form  bo 
changeable  or  not.  passive  or  impassive,  transient  or  per- 
manent. We  thereby  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  follow- 
ing great  truth,  viz  : form  is  essentially  liable  to  change, 
to  pain  and  illusion.  The  examination  of  each  of  the  four 
other  attributes  is  proceeded  on,  in  a like  manner,  and  a 
similar  result  ensues. 

' The  six  organs  of  the  senses  come  next  under  consi- 
deration. These  are  eyes,  ears,  nose,  the  tongue,  the 
body,  or  rather  the  skin  that  envelops  it,  and  the  heart 
in  a physical  sense,  and  mano,  in  a moral  one.  Each  of 
the  six  senses  partakes  of  the  eleven  conditions  or  attri- 
butes we  are  about  to  describe  ; and  each  of  these  eleven 
attributes  being  brought  successively  in  relation  with  each 
of  the  six  senses,  must  be  considered,  as  above  stated, 
under  the  treble  relation  to  mutability,  pain  and  illusion. 
This  will  supply  the  enquirer  with  a good  amount  of  in- 
formation. But  to  shorten  this  long  enumeration,  we 
will  mention  now  successively  these  eleven  attributes  the 
senses  may  be  affected  by,  and  make  the  application  of 
all,  to  one  of  the  senses,  the  eye.  The  same  process  may 
be  easily  repeated  for  each  of  the  other  senses.  Nothing 
is  to  be  changed,  but  the  name  of  the  sense  that  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  examination. 

1 —  Ay  at  ana,  the  door,  the  opeuing  of  each  of  the 
senses.  Applied  to  the  eye,  it  is  the  opening  through 
which  exterior  sensations  are  communicated  to  the  heart 
by  the  organ  of  seeing. 

2 —  Arom,  the  object  of  each  of  the  senses.  With  re- 
gard to  the  eye,  it  is  the  appearance  or  form  perceived 
by  the  eye  ; with  respect  to  the  ear,  it  is  the  sound. 

3 —  Win  tan,  the  action  of  perceiving  and  knowing. 
Applied  to  the  eyes,  it  is  the  eye  seeing  and  perceiving, 
or  the  sight. 

4 —  Phasa,  literally  the  feeling,  or  coming  in  contact 
with  objects,  applied  to  each  of  the  senses.  With  the 
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eve,  it  is  the  passive  and  active  impression  it  derives  from 
the  objects  it  considers,  and  which  it  conveys  to  the 
heart.  "With  the  ear,  it  is  the  impression  it  receives,  and 
similarly  communicates  to  the  heart. 

o — I Vethnut,  the  sensation  of  pain  or  pleasure  obtained 
through  ti if  senses.  With  the  eye,  it  is  the  sensation 
created  by  the  sight  of  objects  perceived  by  the  eye,  and 
communicated  to  the  heart. 

{> — Th<v.yia.  the  idea  or  persuasion  resulting  from  the 
six  -ruses,  or  according  to  some  doctors,  the  identity  of 
the  app.  inner  with  reality.  With  the  eye,  it  is  the  con- 
vi'-tio  i w have  that  such  an  obj  >ct,  perceived  by  the  eyes, 
is  round  or  square,  &c.,  according  to  the  impressions  re- 
ceived by  that  organ. 

7 —  bsctana,  the  inclination  or  rather  adhesion  to  good 
or  bad.  const  queutly  to  the  impressions  received  from 
each  of  the  six  senses. 

8 —  Tnhvo , concupiscence  orginating  from  the  impres- 
sions of  agrccableucss  communicated  by  the  six  senses. 

!! — Witeka,  the  idea  or  representation  of  objects  to  the 
mind  through  the  agency  of  the  senses. 

10 — Witzara , the  consideration  of  the  objects,  offered 
to  the  mind,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses. 

11  — 1)nt,  the  matter  or  elements  of  the  six  senses,  or 
to  speak  the  language  of  our  author,  that  on  which  the 
organs  rest,  that  which  supports  them. 

All  or  t lie  e xamination  of  the  senses  and  of  the  eleven 
subjects  just  related,  we  find  the  almost  boundless  field 
of  enquiry  to  expand  in  proportion  as  we  appear  to  make 
rapid  progress.  Then  come  successively  for  examina- 
tion: 1.  The  10  Krts/ritt;*,  or  the  ten  parts  or  elements 

to  he  found  in  each  part  of  a living  being,  viz:  earth, 
water,  lire,  color,  odor,  flavor  and  grease,  to  which  we 
add  the  Dziwu  or  life,  and  that  of  the  organ  to  which  be- 
long the  part  under  consideration.  2.  The  thirty -two 
Akim.  or  thirty-two  parts  of  the  living  body,  of  which 
the  first  are  the  hairs,  the  i.e  rd,  the  irdls,  the  teeth,  &c. 

The  twelve  iyotnna.  or  seats  of  the  six  senses.  Each 
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sense  is  double  as  far  as  it  is  considered  in  a double  ca- 
pacity, that  of  receiving,  and  that  of  transmitting  the  im- 
pressions. 4.  The  18  Dot,  or  matter  of  the  six  senses ; 
the  organs  afford  six  dot ; the  objects  that  act  upon  the 
organs  supply  six  other  Dat ; and  the  last  six,  are  af- 
forded by  the  objects  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
senses.  5.  The  twenty-two  intire,  or  faculties  or  capabil- 
ities of  the  organs.  Each  organ  has  three,  viz  : the  eye, 
for  instance,  is  capable  of  receiving  an  impression,  and 
of  transmitting  it ; the  eye  really  receives  and  transmits 
impressions.  The  mono,  or  heart  being  a double  organ, 
it  has  six  faculties ; three,  if  it  be  considered  physically, 
and  three,  if  morally  or  intellectually.  6.  The  nine  Bon, 
or  seats  occupy  by  the  Brahmas.  7.  The  five  Rapa 
Dzan,  or  degrees  of  contemplation  proper  to  the  Brah- 
mas who  have  a form.  8.  The  four  Meg  pa,  or  ways 
that  lead  near  to  Neibban.  They  arc  followed  by  the 
Brahmas  occupying  the  four  superior  seats  of  Rupa.  9. 
The  Arupa  Dzan,  or  contemplation  proper  to  those  who 
inhabit  the  four  immaterial  seats.  10.  The  19  Damma. 
This  W'ord  means  what  we  know  as  certain  by  the  use  of 
our  mental  faculties.  When  the  tnano,  by  a right  use  of 
its  three  faculties,  has  freed  itself  from  the  principle  of 
illusion  and  error,  then  there  will  be  the  sixteen  virtues 
or  good  qualities,  known  by  the  name  of  Phola  and  Meg- 
ga.  11.  Finally  the  twelve  Pa  tan,  or  elements  that  are 
iu  the  mano,  which  constitute  the  memory  and  enable 
man  to  remember,  and  silently  repeat  the  impressions 
transmitted  by  the  senses. 

Such  is  the  immense  extent  of  observations  the  sage 
has  to  range  for  obtaining  the  perfect  science.  This  task 
is  truly  an  Herculean  one  ; very  few  can  perform  it. 

Before  coming  to  the  last  article,  the  writer  will  make 
a remark  tending  to  show'  that  there  is  more  of  the  ana- 
lytic spirit  in  all  what  is  told  us  by  Budhist  philosophers, 
respecting  those  abstruse  subjects,  than  one  may  be  temp- 
ted to  give  them  credit  for.  We  have  seen  that  the 
number  of  precepts  and  counsels  is  almost  countless  ; vet 
01 
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it  is  agreed  by  all  doctors,  that  the  five  general  precepts  are 
the  basis  of  all,  and  that  he  who  observes  them  in  all  their 
bearings, is  as  muchadvancedinthe  path  of  righteousness  as 
can  be  expected.  Again,  Budhists  can  never  exhaust  the 
stores  of  all  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  mental  opera- 
tions and  meditation.  Yet  all  is  summed  up  in  the  compa- 
ratively short  doctrine  of  tseit  and  tscdathit.  The  living 
beings  are  by  them  infinitely  modified  ; yet  after  all,  we 
find  every  thing  condensed  in  two  words,  Nama  and  Ru- 
pa.  The  theory  respecting  the  generation  of  beings, 
their  mutual  dependence  from  each  other,  is  a boundless 
field.  We  find,  however,  that  after  all,  kan,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  merits  and  demerits,  is  the  sole  cause  of,  and 
agent  in,  the  existence  and  modification  of  all  beings. 
Mental  operations  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  but  the 
six  senses  are,  after  all,  the  foundation  on  which  is  rais- 
ed that  enumeration.  The  general  principles  and  prima- 
ry ideas  of  all  these  metaphysical,  theories,  doubtless, 
belong  to  genuine  and  early  Budhism.  But  such  plain 
and  elementary  principles,  having  been  got  hold  of,  by 
heads  of  philosophical  schools,  and  worked  upon  in  their 
intellectual  laboratory,  there  have  come  out  therefrom,  at 
various  periods,  those  theories,  which  have  given  to  the 
doctrines  of  Budhism  so  many  different  hues,  and  at  the 
same  time,  so  much  contributed  to  puzzle  and  torment 
the  European  student. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  IN  PERFECT  SCIENCE. 

In  the  preceding  article,  we  have  reviewed  the  whole 
scale  of  beings  and  analysed  summarily  some  of  them, 
merely  to  show  the  way  to  the  general  analysis  of  all 
others.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  an  investigation,  is 
to  acquire  the  conviction  that  all  beings  are  subjected  to 
mutability,  pain  and  illusion.  This  conviction,  once 
seated  in  the  soul,  generates  a generous  contempt  for  so 
miserable  objects.  In  this  article,  we  must  see  by  what 
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means  this  philosophical  sentiment  may  be  firmly  rooted 
in  the  soul,  and  man  may  finally  entertain  a thorough 
disgust  for  all  creatures,  even  for  his  own  body.  This 
loathsomeness  for  all  that  exists,  is  immediately  followed 
tip  by  an  ardent  desire  of  becoming  free  and  disentang- 
led from  all  the  ties  and  trammels  that  encompass  other 
beings.  When  a man  has  ttecome  familiar  with  such  a 
conviction,  to  the  extent  that  his  thoughts,  desires  and 
Actions  are  entirely  regulated  by  its  immediate  influence, 
he  is  free  from  the  errors  that  deceive  almost  all  other 
beings : he  sees  things  as  they  are  in  their  nature,  and 
appreciates  them  to  their  real  value.  He  estranges  him- 
self from  them.  lie  is,  in  mind,  in  the  state  of  Neibban, 
until  death  will  complete  outwardly,  what  was  already 
existing  inwardly  in  his  mind. 

We  are  all  aware,  savs  our  author,  that  the  principle 
of  instability  pervades  all  that  exist  in  hell,  on  earth,  and 
in  the  superior  seats.  But  this  important  science  is, 
with  many,  too  superficial  and  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Our  great  object  is  to  root  it  deeply  in  our  mind, 
so  that  we  might  ever  be  preserved  from  those  false  im- 
pressions which,  too  often,  tempt  us  to  believe  that  muta- 
bility and  changes  are  not  affecting  all  beings.  What 
are  the  obstacles,  that  oppose  in  us  the  progress  into  true 
science  1 There  are  three.  The  first  is  & 'anti,  or  dura- 
tion of  existence.  We  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  in  the 
opinion  that  our  life  shall  be  much  longer  prolonged  : that 
we  have  as  yet  many  days,  months  and  years,  to  spend  in 
this  world.  This  groundless  supposition  prevents  us 
from  attending  to  the  principle  of  mutability.  To  coun- 
teract this  dangerous  iirtpression,  let  us  examine  how  all 
things  are  born,  but  soon  to  die  ; and  therefore,  let  us 
have  always  death  present  to  our  mind.  Let  us  consi- 
der the  short  duration  and  vanity  of  our  being ; then  we 
will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  form  of  the  body,  is  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  that  swell  for  a moment  and  soon 
disappear ; that  sensation  is  produced  like  froth  from  the 
dashing  of  the  waves ; that  the  Thangia  or  persuasion 
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wo  acquire,  has  no  more  stability  or  reality  than  light- 
ning : that  the  Sangkara , or  concept,  or  production  is 
like  the  plantain  tree  without  strength,  and  that  the  view 
of  objects  through  our  senses  deserves  no  more  credit 
than  the  words  of  a quack.  Let  us  reason  in  a similar 
manner,  on  the  ephemereal  existence  of  all  the  beings 
that  are  in  this  world : we  will  easily  come  to  a similur 
conclusion,  that  they  are  the  victims  of  mutability,  inces- 
santly tossed  about  as  a piece  of  wood  by  the  billows  of 
the  sea. 

A second  obstacle  to  our  perceiving  the  great  princi- 
ple that  pain  is  heavily  weighing  on  all  creatures,  is  the 
iriabot,  or  the  four  situations  or  positions  the  body  does 
assume,  viz  : sitting,  standing,  laying  and  walking.  If  a 
man  enjoys  good  health,  he  owes  it  chiefly  to  the  change 
of  situation.  "Were  he  doomed  to  occupy  always  the  same 
place,  or  remain  in  the  same  situation,  he  would  feel 
quite  miserable.  He  momentarily  relieves  himself  from 
his  temporary  afflictions,  by  a change  of  situation.  This 
relief  makes  him  forgetful  of  the  great  principle  of  duka. 
But  in  truth,  our  body  is  like  a patient  that  requires  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  physician.  We  must  feed  it, 
refresh  it,  wash  it,  clothe  it,  &c.,  to  save  it  from  hunger, 
thurst,  dirt  and  cold.  What  is  all  that,  but  a sad  |and 
constant  proof  that  we  are  slaves  to  pain.  There  is  no- 
thing but  pain  and  affliction  in  this  wretched  world.  The 
same  fate  awaits  all  other  heiugs : they  are  all  in  a state 
of  endurance  and  suffering,  proclaiming  aloud  the  irre- 
sistible action  of  duka. 

A third  obstacle  to  our  being  convinced  that  all  is  il- 
lusion, in  this  world,  is  that  false  persuasion  which  makes 
Us  to  say : this  is  a foot,  a hand,  a woman,  &c.  Whilst 
these  things  have  no  reality,  no  consistence,  but  arc  mere 
shades  ready  at  any  moment  to  vanish  and  disappear. 
These  and  like  expressions  being  always  used,  import,  at 
last,  a sort  of  conviction  that  they  are  true  ; but  after  all 
what  are  all  these  things,  but  a compound  of  the  four 
elements,  or  more  simply,  nama  and  rupa  ? 
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In  addition  to  this  examination,  the  Sage  considers  also 
onr  ideas  and  the  operations  of  oui‘  mental  faculties* 
Here  he  sees  these  ideas  appearing  for  a moment  and 
then  disappearing : he  concludes  that  ideas  are  likewise 
subjected  to  the  great  law  of  mutability.  He  finds  as 
much  misery  in  his  own  mind  as  he  has  met  with  in  the  ex- 
terior objects  ; all  around  his  mind,  is  but  illusion*  When 
he  has  reached  this  point,  he  is  delivered  at  once  of  the 
three  Niincit  that  make  one  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing real  in  birth,  existence  and  action  The  destruc- 
tion of  all  beings,  of  all  things,  is  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  In  such  a state,  the  Sage  is  free  from  all  erro- 
neous doctrines  ; he  is  disgusted  with  life  ; the  exercise 
of  meditation  is  easy  to  him,  and  almost  uninterrupted* 
He  is  free  from  all  passions. 

Our  author  has  another  chapter  devoted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  miseries  attending  all  living  beings.  To 
make  us  better  informed  on  this  subject,  he  desires  the 
Rage  to  meditate  upon  the  miseries  attending  birth,  exist- 
ence, old  age  and  death  ; he  wishes  him  to  examine  at- 
tentively the  condition  of  all  creatures,  that  he  might 
never  be  seduced  by  the  dazzling  appearance  that  encom- 
passes them.  He,  at  great,  length,  insists  upon  the  dan- 
gers surrounding  the  wise  man,  as  yet  compelled  to  re- 
main in  contact  with  this  material  world.  To  make  us 
better  understand  this  subject,  he  makes  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing similitude.  A man  worn  out  with  fatigue,  enters 
a cave  wherein  he  longs  to  enjoy  a refreshing  rest.  He 
is  just  lying  down  in  the  hope  of  abandoning  himself  to 
the  sweet  delight  of  undisturbed  repose,  when,  on  a sud- 
den, he  perceives  close  by  him  an  infuriated  tiger.  At 
that  moment  all  idea  of  rest,  of  sleep,  of  happiness,  va- 
nishes away ; he  is  taken  up  solely  with  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  position.  Such  is  the  positiou  of  the  Rage 
who,  living  among  creatures,  may  be  tempted  to  allow 
himself  to  look  on  them  with  an  idea  of  enjoyment.  But 
when  he  has  come  to  that  state,  to  be  disgusted  with  all 
the  modifications  matter  is  subjected  to,  he  is  likened  to 
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the  pure  swan  who  never  sets  his  feet  in  low  and  dirty 
places,  but  delights  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  a beautiful 
lake,  of  limpid  and  Clearwater.  Our  Sage  who  has  in 
ubhorcnce  all  the  filth  of  this  miserable  world,  is  delight- 
ed only  in  the  consideration  of  truth,  lie  is  displeased 
with  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein.  His  mind 
is  busily  engaged  in  finding  out  the  most  effectual  means 
to  break  with  this  world,  and  rend  asunder  the  ties  that 
retain  him  linked  to  it.  lie  is  like  a fish  caught  in  the 
net,  or  a frog  seized  by  a snake,  or  a man  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon.  All  three  strive,  to  their  utmost,  to  escape  the 
danger  that  threatens  them  and  regain  their  liberty. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  perfect,  who  has  attentively 
considered  the  many  snares  that  arc  around  thim.  He, 
too,  has  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of  freeing  himself 
from  them  and  obtaining  the  deliverance. 

The  best  and  surest  means  to  save  himself  from  the 
dangers  attending  existence,  is  a profound  and  unremit- 
ting meditation  on  the  three  great  principles : aneitsa,  du- 
ka  and  anatta.  We  will  select  among  many  reflections 
supplied  by  our  author,  a few  on  each  of  these  principles, 
to  convey  to  the  reader,  some  ideas  respecting  the  subjects 
that  engross  much  the  attention  of  the  Budhist  Sage. 
Most  of  these  reflections  are  strikingly  true,  and  could  as 
well  find  place  in  the  mind  of  a Christian,  as  in  tr.at  of 
a Budhist. 

Speaking  of  aneitsa,  our  author  says  : Let  us  reflect 

on  this,  that  there  is  nothing  permanent  nor  stable  in  this 
world.  We  hold  all  things,  as  a sort  of  borrowed  pro- 
perty, or  on  tenure  ; we  are  by  no  means  proprietors  of 
what  we  possess.  We  acquire  goods,  but  to  lose  them 
very  soon.  All  in  nature  is  subjected  to  pain,  old  age, 
and  death  ; all  come  to  an  end,  either  by  virtue  of  its 
own  condition,  or  by  the  agency  of  some  external  cause. 
Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  find  in  this  world  any  thing 
stable  1 No  ; we  leave  one  place,  but  to  go  and  occupy 
another,  which  in  its  turn  is  soon  vacated.  No  one  is 
able  to  enumerate  the  countless  changes  that  incessantly 
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take  place.  What  exists  to-day,  disappears  to-morrow. 
In  fact  all  nature  is  pervaded  from  begining  to  end,  by 
the  principle  of  mutability7,  which  incessantly  works  up- 
on  it. 

On  the  miseries  of  this  world,  our  philosopher  speaks 
as  follows : Pain  is  the  essential  appendage  of  this 

world.  Survey,  if  you  can,  the  whole  of  this  universe, 
and  every  where  you  will  find  a heavy  load  of  pain,  and 
afflictions,  so  harrassing  and  oppressing,  that  we  can 
scarcely  bear  them  with  a tolerable  amount  of  patience. 
Look  at  birth,  examine  existence  during  its  duration, 
consider  senses,  the  organs  of  our  life.  In  every  direc- 
tion, our  eyes  will  meet  with  an  accumulation  of  pain, 
sufferings  and  miseries ; on  every  side  we  are  beset  with 
dangers,  difficulties  and  calamities  ; no  where  lasting  joy 
nr  permanent  rest  are  to  be  found.  In  vain  we  may  go 
in  quest  of  health  and  happiness ; both  are  chimerical 
objects,  no  where  to  be  met  with.  Every  where  we  meet 
with  afflictions. 

In  speaking  of  the  anatta,  or  illusion  in  which  we  are 
miserably  rocked  as  long  as  wre  stay  in  this  world,  our 
philosopher  is  equally  eloquent.  If  wre  consider  with 
some  attention  this  wrorld,  we  will  never  be  able  to  dis- 
cover in  it  any  thing  else,  but  name  and  form  ; and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  all  that  exists  is  but  illusion.  Here 
is  the  manner  we  must  carry  on  our  reasoning.  The 
things  that  I see  and  know,  are  not  myself,  nor  from  my- 
self, nor  to  myself.  What  seems  to  be  myself,  is  in  reali- 
ty neither  myself  nor  belongs  to  myself.  What  appear, 
to  me  to  be  another,  is  neither  myself  nor  from  myself. 
The  organs  of  senses,  sifc;h  as  the  eyes,  the  ears,  &c.,  are 
neither  myself,  nor  to  myself.  They  are  but  illusions,  or 
as  nothing  relatively  to  me.  The  form  is  not  a form ; 
the  attributes  of  a living  being,  are  not  attributes  ; beings 
are  not  beings.  All  that  is  an  aggregate  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, and  these  again  are  but  form  and  name,  and  these 
two  are  but  an  illusion,  destitute  of  reality.  In  a being, 
then,  there  are  two  attributes,  form  and  sensation,  that 
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appear  to  have  some  more  consistency  than  other  things. 
Yet  they  have  no  reality  ; their  nature  and  condition  is 
to  be  destitute  of  all  reality  and  stability.*  Penetrated 
with  the  truth  of  these  and  like  considerations,  the  Sage 
declares  at  once  that  all  things  are  neither  himself,  nor 
belong  to  himself.  Nothing,  therefore,  appears  worthy 
his  notice.  He  at  once  divorces  with  the  world  and  all 
the  things  that  are  therein.  He  would  fain  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ; he  holds  it  in  supreme  contempt  and  utter 
disgust. 

fie  who  has  reached  this  lofty  point  of  sublime  science, 
is  at  once  secure  from  the  snares  of  seduction,  and  the 
path  of  error.  He  will  escape  from  the  whirlpool  of  hu- 
man miseries,  and  infallibly  reach  the  state  of  Neibban. 
The  most  perfect  among  the  perfect  are  so  much  taken 

* In  this  latter  part,  our  author  clearly  explains  his  opinion  on  this 
world,  that  is  to  say,  on  all  that  exists.  He  states,  at  first,  in  general 
terms,  that  all  what  we  see  and  perceive  by  the  means  of  our  senses, 
possesses  no  reality  : it  is  a mere  illusion.  Our  ignorance  of  the  real 
Btnte  of  things  deceives  us,  by  making  us  believe  in  the  reality  of  ob- 
jects that  have  nothing  but  an  ephemereal  and  illusory  existence. 
He  proceeds  n little  farther,  and  treats  our  senses  in  like  manner. 
They  are  the  instruments  that  prucitre  unto  us,  a general  illusion. 
Hut  the  senses,  what  are  they?  They  are  distinct  from  us.  By  a 
strict  analysis  we  find  them  to  he  hut  a compound  of  the  four  elements, 
liable  to  dissolution  and  destruction.  A living  being  has  certain  attri- 
butes which  are  the  supports  of  his  existence;  but  those  attributes  are 
equally  a compound  of  the  elements,  subjected  to  the  same  modifica- 
tions of  reproduction  and  destruction,  and  deprived  of  consistence. 
The  attributes  of  the  living  beings  being  disposed  of  in  this  manner, 
the  being  itself  vanishes  away.  There  remain  hut  name  and  form. 
But  docs,  what  we  call  form,  possess  a real  existence ? Undoubtedly 
not.  It  is  a mere  phantom,  an  illusion.  Our  author  comes  to  the  ne- 
cessary and  final  consequence  that  there  is  no  world  really  existing. 
In  fact  lie  denies  the  existence  of  matter  and  spirit.  With  such  an 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  reasoning,  there  is  no  wonder,  that  lie  looks 
upon  Neibban,  or  annihilation  as  the  only  end  to  be  arrived  to.  Man, 
in  his  opinion,  being  but  a compound  of  the  four  elements,  which  have 
no  real  existence,  cannot  be  himself  but  an  illusion,  without  a reality. 
Gracious  Heavens!  what  an  excess  of  mental  aberration,  will  man 
reach  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  deprived  of  the  light  from  above  ! 
Never  has  the  writer  witnessed  such  a total  eclipse  of  human  intellect. 
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upon  with,  and  deeply  affected  by,  the  view  of  Neibbau, 
that  they  tend  in  that  direction  without  effort.  Others, 
somewhat  less  advanced  in  the  sublime  science,  discover, 
it  is  true,  the  state  of  Neibban  at  a distance,  but  its  sight 
is  as  yet  dimmed  and  somewhat  obscured.  They  want  as 
yet  to  train  up  their  mind  to,  and  perfect  it  in,  the  exer* 
cise  of  that  meditation  of  which  we  have  given  an  abbrer 
viated  analysis. 
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BUDHIST  MONKS)  SOMETIMES  CALLEll 
TALAPOIN8.' 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have,  at  first,  given  a sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  founder  of  Budhism,  and,  in  the  accompanying  notes,  endeavored 
to  explain  the  most  important  particulars,  respecting  the  extraordinary 
religious  system  he  has  established.  Subsequently,  in  the  way  to  Neib- 
ban,  we  have  laid  down  in  as  few  words  as  possible)  the  great  meta- 
physical principles  upon  which  is  raised  the  great  structure  of  Budhism, 
and  jointed  out  the  way  leading  to  the  pretended  perfection,  or  rather 
the  end  of  perfection,  Neibban.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  devote  a 
particular  Notice  to  the  religious  Order,  which  forms  the  most  striking 
feature  of  that  religion  which  has  extended  its  sway  over  so  many  na- 
tions. This  association  of  devotees  holds  the  first  rank  among  the 
followers  of  Budha ; it  comprises  the  elite  of  that  immense  body.  The 
system  of  discipline  the  Budhist  Religious  are  subjected  to,  is  the 
highest  practical  illustration  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Budhism. 
We  may  see,  reflected  in  that  corporation,  the  greatest  results  the 
working  of  these  religious  institutions  can  ever  produce.  All  that 
Budha,  in  his  efforts,  has  been  able  to  devise  as  most  fit  to  lead  man 
to  the  jierfection  such  as,  he  understood  it,  will  be  found  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  that  Order.  It  is  a living  mirror  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate the  master  piece  of  his  creation.  The  Budhist  Religious  consti- 
tute the  Thanga,  or  assembly  of  the  Perfect,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  dis- 
ciples who  have  left  the  world,  conformed  their  life  to  that  of  their 
teacher,  and  striven  to  acquire  the  science  that  will  qualify  them  for 
entering  into  the  way  leading  to  j>erfection.  They  are  the  strict  fol- 
lowers of  Budha,  who,  like  him,  have  renounced  the  world  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  two-fold  object  of  mastering  their  passions  and  ac- 
quiring the  true  wisdom  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  deliverance. 

* The  word  Talapoin,  imported  into  Europe  by  the  writings  of  early 
Portuguese  authors  in  the  East  Indies,  derives  its  origin  probably  from  two 
Pali  words  Tala-pat,  meaning  the  leaf  of  the  palm  tree.  These  two  words 
coupled  together  are  used  by  the  Siamese  to  designate  the  large  fan  made 
of  palm  leaves,  set  in  a slender  wooden  frame,  which  Talapoins  carry  with 
them  on  certain  occasions  when  they  go  abroad. 

In  the  course  of  this  Notice,  we  will  indiscriminatelyly  make  use  of  the 
Words  Phongies,  Talapoins  and  Rahans,  to  designate  the  Budhist  Religious; 
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The  best  method  for  obtaining  a correct  information  respecting  (lie 
Budhist  Iteligious,  is  not,  it  seems,  to  consider  their  order  from  an  ab- 
stract point  of  view,  but  rather  in  connection  with  the  religion  it  has 
sprung  from,  as  affording  a perfect  exemplification  of  its  highest  prac- 
tices, maxims  and  tendencies,  as  well  ns  of  the  real  nature  and  true 
spirit  of  that  creed. 

Budhism  is  evidently  an  off-shoot  of  Brahtninism.  \Ve  find  it-replefe 
with  principles,  practices,  observances  and  dogmas  belonging  to  the 
great  Hindoo  system.  Gaudama,  being  himself  a Hindoo,  reared  in  a 
Hindoo  society,  trained  tip  in  the  Hindoo  schools  of  philosophy,  could 
not  but  imbibe,  to  a great  extent,  the  opinions  and  observances  of 
bis  contemporaries.  He  dissented  from  them,  it  is  true,  in  many  im- 
portant points,  but  in  the  generality  of  his  teachings,  he  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  them.  He  found  existing,  in  his  times,  a hotly  of  Rcligi- 
ons  and  Philosophers,  whose  mode  of  life  was  peculiar,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  people.  When  he  laid  the  plan  for  the  religious 
institution  he  contemplated  to  establish,  he  found,  around  him,  most  of 
the  dements  he  required  for  that  work.  He  had  but  to  improve  on 
what  he  saw  existing ; and  make  his  new  order  agree  with  the  religi- 
ous tenets  he  innovated. 

In  the  hope  of  tracing  up  the  ties  of  relationship  that  must  have 
existed  between  the  Religious  of  the  Brahminical  Order,  and  those  of 
the  Budhist  one,  the  writer  will  begin  this  Notice,  with  establishing  a 
short  parallel  between  the  former,  such  as  they  are  described  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Menoo,  and  the  institution  of  the  latter,  such  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Wini,  or  Book  of  discipline.  Afferwnrds  the  nature  of 
the  Budhist  Order  and  the  object  its  members  have  in  view  in  embrac- 
ing it,  shall  be  examined  ; next  to  that,  the  constituent  parts  of  that 
body  and  its  hierarchy  shall  receive  a due  share  of  attention.  We 
will  describe  at  (he  same  time,  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  admitting  individuals  into  the  religious  society,  and  expose 
briefly  the  rules  that  direct  and  regulate  the  whole  life  of  a professed 
member,  ns  long  as  he  remains  in  the  brotherhood.  It  will  not  be 
found  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  great  religions 
influence  undoubtedly  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Order,  and  ex- 
amine the  motives  that  induce  the  votaries  of  Budkism  to  show  the 
greatest  respect,  and  give  unfeigned  marks  of  the  deepest  veneration 
to  the  Talapoins  or  Phongies.  This  will  be  concluded  with  a short  ac- 
count of  the  low  and  degraded  state  in  which  the  society  has  fallen  in 
these  parts,  particularly  in  what  has  reference  to  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. 
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ARTICLE  li 
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REumotis  orders. 

It  has  been  stated  on  apparently  incontrovertible  grounds  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  that  Bndhism  has  originated  to  a considerable  extent, 
from  Hrahntinism.  The  following  remarks  will  corroborate  the  state- 
ment and  give  an  additional  weight  to  the  reasons  already  brought  for-1 
ward.  In  fact,  both  systems  have  the  same  objects  in  View;  viz.  the 
disentangling  of  the  soul  from  passions,  and  the  influence  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  its  perfect  liberation  from  metempsychosis  and  the  ac- 
tion  of  matter.  The  final  end  to  be  arrived  at,  is  however,  widely  dif- 
ferent. Tho  jierfected  Brahmin  longs  for  his  absorption  in  the  infinite 
being ; the  perfect  Budhist  thirsts  after  a state  of  complete  isolation, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  total  annihilation.  But  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing the  ardently  coveted  perfectioti  are  on  many  respects  the  same. 
Tho  moral  oliservances  enforced  by  both  creeds  differ  so  little  from 
each  other,  that  they  appear  to  be  almost  identical.  In  both  systems; 
moreover,  we  find  a bony  of  individuals  who  aim  at  a complete  and 
perfect  observance  of  the  highest  injunctions,  striving  to  reach  the  very 
summit  of  that  perfection,  pointed  out  by  the  founders  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions ; these  are  tho  Brahmin  and  Budhist  Religious.  To 
glance  over  the  regulations  enjoined  to  the  Brahmins,  such  as  rve  find 
them  in  the  Institutes  of  Menoo,  and  those  prescribed  by  the  Wini,  to 
the  Talapoins,  cannot  fail  to  be  truly  interesting.  A summary  com- 
parison will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  at  ouce,  how  closely  allied  are 
the  two  creeds,  and  how  great  is  the  resemblance  between  them  both. 
He  will  see  on  the  clearest  evidence,  that  to  Budlia  is  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed the  merit-  of  having  originated  so  many  line  moral  precepts,  and 
admirable  disciplinary  regulations,  but  that  he  found  in  his  own  count  it, 
in  the  schools  where  he  studied  wisdom,  already  well  known,  pure  mo- 
ral precepts,  actually  discussed,  studied,  and  by  many  strictly  observ- 
ed, together  with  the  disciplinary  regulations.  He  was  brought  tip  in 
a society  which  beheld  with  astonishment  and  admiration  a body  of  reli- 
gious men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  groat  work  of  scouring  the  triumph  of 
the  spiritual  principle  over  the  materinl  one,  and  endeavouring  by  dint 
of  the  greatest  and  severest  austerities,  the  most  rigorous  penances  and 
the  most  entire  renouncing  to  all  this  material  world,  to  break  down 
the  material  barriers  that  had  hitherto  kept  the  soul  captive,  and  pre- 
vented her  to  take  her  flight  into  regions  of  blissful  freedom  and  per- 
fect quiescence.  There  is,  however,  a remarkable  difference  between 
the  sacerdotal  caste  of  Brahmins,  and  tho  members  of  tile  Budhist 
monkish  institution.  The  position  of  the  former  is  hereditary  ; he  is 
rendered  illustrious  by  his  lineage  and  descent.  That  of  the  second  is 
personal  and  ends  with  him  ; it  is  the  result  of  his  own  iree  choice ; he 
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derives  all  the  glory  that  shines  round  him,  from  his  virtuous  life  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  institutions  of  tho  Wini.  The  Brahmin  owes 
every  thing  to  religion  and  to  birth.  The  Budhist  Religious  is  indebted 
for  all  that  he  is,  solely  to  religion  ; the  monk’s  title  to  distinction  is 
the  holy  mode  of  the  saintly  life  that  he  has  embraced.  Both  are  the 
greutest  aud  most  distinguished  in  their  respective  society ; hut  merit 
and  intrinsic  worth  alone,  elicit  veneration,  and  respect  in  behalf  of  the 
humble  Religious ; whilst  the  casual  birth  of  the  Brahmin  from  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  highest  caste,  centres  upon  his  person  the  re- 
luctant homage  of  men  belonging  to  inferior  castes,  who  in  virtue  of 
the  prejudice  in  which  they  are  reared,  consider  themselves  obliged  to 
do  homage  to  him.  The  person  of  both  is  sacred  and  looked  upon 
with  awe  and  veneration,  but  from  somewhat  opposite  and  different 
motives. 

Notwithstanding' these  and  many  other  differences  and  discrepan- 
cies. it  is  not  the  less  striking  to  find  in  the  Brahminieal  body,  such 
as  it  is  constituted  by  the  regulations  of  the  Vedas,  the  germ  of  all 
the  principal  observances  enjoined  to  the  Budhist  that  leaves  the 
world,  to  follow  the  path,  leading  to  perfection. 

The  life  of  a Brahmin,  not  as  it  is  now,  but  as  it  originally  was,  and 
now  ought  to  be,  if  the  regulations  of  the  Vedas  had  not  been  partly 
set  aside,  is  one  of  laborious  study,  austerity,  self  denial  and  retire* 
meat.  The  first  quarter  of  his  life  is  spent  in  the  capacity  of  student, 
His  great  and  sole  object  is  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  mastering 
of  their  contents.  Worldly  studies  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  his  preceptor,  to  whom  he  has  to  yield 
obedience,  respect  and  service  in  all  that  relates  to  his  daily  wants. 
He  must  moreover  daily  beg  his  food  from  door  to  door.  The  Budhist 
novice  likewise  withdraws  from  his  family,  enters  the  monastery,  lives 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Head  of  the  house,  whom  he  obeys,  and 
serves  in  his  daily  necessities,  and  devotes  all  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  slgdy  of  religious  Itooks.  He  pays  no  regard  to  worldly  know-i 
ledge.  He  has  likewise  to  go  out  every  morning  to  beg  the  food  that 
he  will  use  during  the  day. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  Brahmin’s  life  is  thus  employed.  He 
marries  and  lives  with  his  family,  but  he  must  consider  his  chief  em- 
ployment to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas  and  a zealous  discharge  of 
the  religious  observances  and  of  all  that  relates  to  public  worship.  He 
must  sedulously  abstain  from  too  sensual  and  worldly  enjoyments,  even 
from  music,  dancing  and  other  amusements  calculated  to  lead  to  dissi- 
pation. The  Budhist  monkish  institution  being  not  hereditary,  and 
its  continuance  and  development  having  not  to  depend  from  generation, 
its  members  are  bound  to  a strict  celibacy,  and  to  an  absolute  and 
entire  abstinence  from  all  sensual  and  worldly  enjoyments,  inconsistent 
with  gravity,  self-recollection  and  self  denial.  Their  chief  occupation 
is  the  teaching  to  children  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing,  that 
they  might  read  religious  books,  which  are  the  only  ones  used  in  schools. 
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He  must  pay  a strict  regard  to  devotional  practices,  and  take  care  that 
the  religious  observances  and  ceremonies  be  regularly  observed  in  his 
monastery. 

The  third  quarter  of  his  life  is  spent,  by  the  Brahmin,  in  solitude  as 
an  anchorite.  He  dwells  in  the  forests,  where  he  must  procure  what  is 
necessary  for  food  and  raiment.  The  latter  article  is  looked  aftef,  when 
)ie  thinks  it  to  be  a requisite,  to  cover  his  nakedness.  With  many  of 
them,  fanaticism  has  so  far  prevailed  upon  reason  and  the  sense  of 
decency,  that  they  liye  in  a state  of  disgusting  nakedness.  The  roots 
of  plants,  the  fruits  and  leaves  of  wild  trees  will  supply  the  needful  for 
the  support  of  nature.  That  time,  too,  must  be  devoted  to  the  infliction 
of  the  severest  penances  and  to  the  practice  of  the  hardest  deeds  of 
mortification.  To  the  Budhist  monk  solitude  and  retirement  must  ever 
be  dear.  Ascetic  life  is  much  recommended  and  praised  as  most  excel- 
lent. It  was  formerly  much  in  use  among  religious  Budhists.  In 
flurmah  several  places  are  with  respect  pointed  out,  as  huving  been 
sanctified  by  the  residence  of  holy  anchorites.  Now,  in  our  days,  a few 
zealots,  to  bear,  as  it  were,  witness  to  this  ancient  observance,  retire  in- 
to solitude,  during  a portion  of  the  three  months  of  lent.  The  spirit 
of  mortification  and  self  renouncing  is  eminently  Budhist;  but  from 
the  very  days  of  Gaudama,  we  remark  a positive  tendency  from  the 
part  of  his  Religious  to  give  up,  and  renounce  those  unnatural  and 
ultra  rigorous  penances,  regularly  observed  by  their  brethren  of  the 
opposite  creed.  The  principle  is  cherished  by  them,  but  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  practice,  is  more  mild  and  more  consonant  with  rea- 
son, and  modesty. 

The  last  portion  of  the  Brahmin’s  life  is  devoted  likewise  to  medita- 
tion and  contemplation.  He  is  no  more  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  ri- 
gorous penances ; nature  has  been  subdued ; passions  silenced  and 
destroyed ; the  soul  has  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  body  and  the 
material  world.  She  is  free  from  all  the  trammels  and  obstacles  that 
impeded  her  contemplation  of  truth.  She  is  ready  to  quit  this  world 
as  the  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  the  tree  when  it  pleases  him.  The 
Budhist  Religious  having  likewise  crushed  his  passions,  and  disen- 
tangled his  soul  from  affection  to  matter,  delights  but  in  the  contem- 
plation of  truth.  As  the  mighty  whale  sports  in  the  bosom  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  so  the  perfected  Budhist  launches  forth  into  abstract 
and  infinite  truth,  delights  in  it,  completely  estranged  from  this  world 
which  meditation  has  taught  him  to  consider  as  a mere  illusion,  des- 
titute of  reality.  He  is  then  ripe  for  the  so  ardently  coveted  state  of 
Neibban. 

When  Budha  originated  the  plan  of  a society  of  Religious,  and  fram- 
ed the  regulations  whereby  it  was  to  be  governed,  he  had  but  to  look 
around  him  for  patterns  of  a religious  life.  The  country  where  he  had 
been  bom,  the  society  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  swarmed  with 
Religious  following  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  prevailing  in 
those  days.  He  saw  them,  conversed  with  them.  und.  for  some  time. 
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lived  in  their  company,  nnder  the  same  disciplinary  institutions.  ~Ho 
was,  therefore,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  that,  in  his  days,  con- 
stituted a religious  life.  But  the  same  bold  and  enterprising  spirit 
which  made  him  dissent,  from  his  masters  and  contem]M>raries ion- many 
important  questions  of  morals  aud  metaphysics,  and  induced  him,-  in 
his  opinion,  to  improve  and  [lerfcet  theories  in  speculative  and  practi- 
cal philosophy,  impelled  him  also  to  do  something  similar  respecting 
the  disciplinary  regulations  to  which  his  Religious  were  to  lie  hereafter 
subjected.  We  freely  confess  that  on  this  latter  point.,  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  The  laxly  of  Budhist  Religious  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior, in  most  respects,  to  the  other  societies  of  Indian  Religions.  'Plie 
regulations  of  the  former  breathe  a spirit  of  modesty,  mildness  and  iln- 
offectation,  which,  in  a striking  manner,  contrasts  with  .those  disgust- 
ing exhibitions  of  self  indicted  penances  so  fondly  courted  by  Brafamihs, 
where  immodesty  seems  to  dispute  the  palm  with  cruelty,  ltndlm 
opened  the  door  of  his  society  to  all  men  without  any  distinction  or 
exception,  implicitly  pulling  down  the  barriers  raised  by  the  prejudi- 
ces of  caste.  Did  he,  in  the  beginning  of  his  public  career,  lay  down 
the  plan  of  destroying  all  vestiges  of  caste,  and  proclaiming  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  amongst  men  ? It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 
The  equalizing  principle  itself  was  never  distinctly  mentioned  in.  bis 
discourses.  But  he  had  sown  all  the  elements  constitutive  of  that,  prin- 
ciple, in  his  instructions.  Every  member  put  on  the  religious  dnBHqof 
his  own  free  choice,  and  set  it  aside  at  his  pleasure  ; no  hereditary  right 
therefore,  could  be  thought  of ; the  dying  Religious  could  bequeathe  to 
his  brethren  but  the  examples  of  his  virtues.  His  complete  separation 
from  the  world  had  broken  all  the  ties  of  relationship.  The  douldu 
vow  of  strict  poverty  and  of  celibacy  cutting  the  root  of  cupidity  and 
sensual  enjoyments,  precluded  him  from  aiming  at  the  influence  abd 
power,  which  is  conferred  by  wealth  and  rank.  With  the  Bmminioal 
Religious  the  case  is  the  very  reverse.  His  sacerdotal  caste,  exclusive 
of  his  personal  merits,  confers  on  him  an  almost  divino  saerednew, 
which  is  to  he  propagated  by  generation.  He  may  possess  riches  and 
have  a numerous  posterity.  Ho  is,  therefore,  almost  irresistibly  impelled 
to  seize  on  a power,  which  is  forced  on  him,  by  the  treble  influence  d 
birth,  religion,  and  wealth. 

This  subject  of  the  comparison  between  the  two  societies  of  Religi- 
ous, might  receive  further  developments,  but  what  has  been  briefly 
stated,  appears  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  point  it  was  intended  to  es- 
tablish, viz  : the  close  resemblance  subsisting  between  the  two  religi- 
ous Orders  in  both  systems,  and  the  necessary  inference  that  the  Order 
of  Budhist  Religious  is  an  improvement  on  the  Orders  of  Religious 
subsisting  in  India,  in  the  days  of  Oaudama.  w 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Religious  Order  of  lludhists 
which  has  favourably  operated  in  its  behalf,  and  powerfully  contributed 
to  muiutain  it  for  so  many  centuries,  in  so  compact  and  solid  a body 
that  it  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  destructive  action  of  revolutions. 
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We  allude  to  its  regularly  constituted  hierarchy,  which  it)  as  perfect  m 
it  can  be  expected,  particularly  in  Burmah  and  Siam.  The  power  and 
influence  of  nioi  whom  we  may  oall  the  General  of  the  Order  in  Bur- 
mah,  and  who  is  known  under  the  appellation  of  Tha-thana-paing,  when, 
was  very  often  the  case,  backed  by  the  temporal  power,  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  much  contributed  to  maintain 
good  order  and  disipline  in  the  great  body  of  Religious.  The  action 
of  the  provincial  Or  superior  of  the  religious  houses  of  a pfovicoe,  is 
more  directly  and  immediately  felt  by  all  tbe  subordinates.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Religious  of  the  Hindoo  schools,  at  least  in  our 
days,  possess  such  an  advantage  that  they  may  well  envy  to  their  brethren 
of  the  Budhist  sect.  The  members  of  the  Brahroinical  body  are  not 
kept  together  by  the  power  and  government  of  superiors,  but  by  regula- 
tions that  are  so  deeply  rooted  and  firmly  seated  in  the  mind  of  indi- 
viduals, that  they  are  faithfully  observed.  The  superiority  of  caste,  con- 
nected, too,  with  a certain  amount  of  spiritual  pride,  has  been  hitherto 
sufficient  to  maintain  that  body  distinct  and  separate  from  all  that  is 
without  self.  The  religious  spirit  that  pervades  that  body  in  our  days, 
seems  to  have  abated  from  its  original  fervor  and  energy.  The  Brah- 
min has  maintained  with  the  utmost  jealously  the  superiority  that  caste 

c t confers  upon  him,  but  appears  not  have  been  so  particular  in  keeping 
up  the  genuine  spiritual  supremacy  which  a strict  adherence  to  tbe 
prescriptions  of  the  Vedas,  must  have  ever  firmly  secured  to  him. 

‘ ARTICLE  II. 

i ■ . 

NATURE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDER  OF  PHONOIBS. 

He  who  has  not  seriously  studied  the  religious  system  of  Budhism, 
nor  acquired  accurate  notions  of  its  doctrinal  principles,  is  scarcely 
capable  of  forming  a correct  opinion  of  the  religious  order  of  those  au- 
stere Recluses,  whom  Europeans,  with  a mind  biased  by  educational 
influence,  denominate  Priests  of  Budha.  Were  we  to  apply  to  the 
members  of  that  Order  the  notions  generally  entertained  of  a priesthood, 
we  would  form  a very  erroneous  conception  of  the  real  character  of 
their  institution.  For,  in  every  religious  system  admitting  of  one  or 
several  beings  superior  to  man,  whose  providential  action  influences  his 
destinies,  either  in  thfs  or  the  next  world,  persons  invested  with  a sa- 
cerdotal character,  have  always  been  considered  as  mediators  between 
men  and  the  acknowledged  Deity,  offering  to  the  supreme  being,  on  all 
public  occasions,  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  people,  and  soliciting 
in  return  His  gracious  protection.  When  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  the  sacerdotal  dignity  was  coupled  with  the  patriarchal  or  regal 
ones  ; when,  in  the  succeeding  ages,  there  existed  a regular  and  dis- 
tinct priesthood,  such  as  subsisted  under. the  Mosaic  dispensation  or 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Gaols,  <fcc.r  the  priests  were  looked  upon 
as  delegates  of  the  people  ia  all  that  related  to  national  worship,  carry- 
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' ing  on,  in  hie  name,  the  mysterious  intercourse  that  links  heaven  to 
earth.  Priostlmod,  therefore,  necessarily  implies  the  lx'lief  in  some  be- 
ing, superior  to  man,  and  control  ing  his  destinies.  The  moment  that 
. sneh  a lieliei  is  disregarded,  the  very  idea  ol  priesthood  vanislies.  Bu- 
dhism,  such  at  least  as  it  is  found  existing  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam, 
and  other  places,  is  a purely  atheistical  religious  system,  and  presents 
■the  solitary  instance,  at  least  os  far  as  my  information  goes,  of  a religi- 
ous creed,  admitted  by  various  nations,  the  doctines  of  which  are.  not 
based  u]ton  the  notion  of  a Supreme  Being,  controlling  more  or  less 
t?io  affairs  of  this  world.  In  support  of  an  assertion  that  may  uppear 
to  many  somewhat  hazardous,  wo  will  briefly  lay  down  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  Budliistic  doctrine. 

According  to  that  system,  matter  fs  eternal.  The  existence  of  a 
world,  its  duration,  destruction  and  reproduction,  all  tho  various  com- 
binations and  modifications  matter  is  liable  to,  are  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  the  action  of  eternal  ami  self-existing  laws.  Through  life,  man 
is  submitted  to  the  continual  but  successive  influences  of  his  good  and 
bad  deeds.  This  double  influence  always  attends  him  through  his 
numberless  existences,  and  inevitably  awards  him  happiness  or  misfor- 
tune according  as  the  respective  sum  of  good  or  evil  predominates. 
There  eixists  an  eternal  law,  which,  when  obliterated  from  the  mommy 
of  men,  can  he  known  again,  and,  as  it  were,  recovered  only  anil 
thoroughly  understood,  by  the  incomparable  genius  and  matchless  wis- 
dom of  certain  extraordinary  personages,  called  Budhas,  who  appear 
successively  and  at  intervals  during  the  various  series  or  successions  of 
worlds.  These  Budhas  ammucc  that  law  to  all  the  then  existing  ra- 
tional beings.  The  great  object  of  that  doctrine  is  to  point  out  to  those 
beings,  the  means  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  influence  of  passions, 
and  becoming  abstracted  from  all  that  exists.  Being  thereby  delivered 
from  the  action  of  good  or  evil  influence,  which  causes  mortals  to  turn 
incessantly  in  the  whirljiool  of  never  ending  existences,  men  run  ob- 
tain the  state  of  Neibbau  or  rest,  (hat  is  to  say,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  a situation  wherein  the  soul,  disentangled  from  nil  that 
exists,  alone  with  herself,  indifferent  to  pain  as  well  us  to  pleasure, 
folded,  as  it  were,  upon  herself,  remains  for  ever  in  an  incomprehensi- 
ble state  of  complete  attraction  and  absolute  rest.  I sav  that  such  is 
the  popular  opinion,  fortunately  unbiased  by  scholastic  theories.  But 
the  opiniou  of  the  Budhist  Doctors  respecting  Xeiblian,  is  that  it  means 
the  negation  of  all  states  of  being,  that  is  to  sav,  a desolating  and  hori- 
fying  annihilation.  A Budha  is  a being  who  during  myriads  of  exis- 
tences, slowly  and  gradually  gravitates  towards  this  centre  of  an  ima- 
ginary perfection,  by  the  practice  of  the  highest  virtues.  Having  at- 
tained thereto,  he  becomes,  on  a sudden,  gifted  with  a boundless  genius 
•wherewith  he  at  once  discovers  the  wretched  state  of  beings,  and  tho 
means  of  delivering  them  from  it.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  eter- 
nal law  which  alone  can  lead  mortals  in  the  right  way,  and  enable  them 
tp  oome'out  of  the  circle  oi  existences,  wherein  they  have  been  unceas- 
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ingly  turning  and  moving  in  a state  oi  perpetual  agitation,  opposite 
to  that  of  fixity  or  rest.  He  preaches  tiiat  law  whereby  ntnn  is  taught 
’ lie  practice  of  those  virtues  which  destroy  gradually  in  him,  all  evil  in- 
Jl nonces,  together  with  every  affection  for  all  that  exists,  and  brings 
him  at  last  to  the  end  of  existence,  the  possession  of  Noibban.  His  task 
fulfilled. Budha  dies,  or  rather  to  use  the  language  of  Bud  his  ts,  he  en- 
ters into  the  state  Xoibban.  In  that  situation  which  is  mdy  inex- 
plicable, ho  knows  nothing  of,  and  enters  no  wise  into,  the  affaire  of 
this  world,  He  is  us  if  he  was  not,  or  had  never  been.  He  is,  in- 
deed annihilated. 

Budhists  venerate  thrre  precious  things,  Budha,  his  Law,  and  the  As- 
sembly of  the  just  or  perfect,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  venerate  and  ad- 
mire what  is  morally  good  and  beautiful,  such  as  virtue  considered 
abstractedly,  and  the  acts  originating  from  it.  The  Ft  at',  ms  of  the  last 
Budha  Guudama,  are  honored  by  bib  followers,  not  with  the  idea  that 
certain  {towers  or  virtues  are  inherent  in  them,  but  solely  because  they 
are  the  visible  representations  of  Budha,  who  according  to  Budhists,  de- 
sired that  the  same  honors  should  be  paid  to  them,  as  would  l>e  offer- 
ed to  his  person,  were  Ve  yet  living  among  them.  This  faint  out- 
line of  the  Budhistic  creed  is  sufficient  to  tear  out  the  above  assertion, 
that  it  is  in  no  wise  based  on  the  belief  in  u Supreme  Being,  but  that 
it  is  strictly  atheistical,  and  therefore  that  no  real  priesthood  can  ever 
be  found  existing  under  such  a system.  It  may  prove,  too,  of  some 
assistance,  for  tetter  understanding  what  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  sub- 
jects of  this  Notice, 

The  Tala  peri  ns  are  called  by  the  Burmese  fhongies,  which  terra 
means  great  glory,  or  Buhans,  which  means  perfect.  They  are  known 
in  Ceylon,  Siam  Thibet,  under  different  names  conveying  nearly  the 
same  meaning  and  expresing  either  the  nature  or  the  object  of  there 

profession. 

What  induces  a follower  of  Budha  to  embrace  the  Talapaiqio  state? 
Winn  is  tho  object  of  his  pursuit,  in  entering  on  such  a peculiar  and, 
extraordinary  course  of  life?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  supply 
us  ttitli  accurate  notions  of  the  real  nature  of  this  singular  order  of  de- 
vote s.  A Budbist  on  becoming  a member  of  the  holy  society,  proposes 
to  keep  the  law  oi  Budha  in  a more  perfect  manner  than  his  other  co- 
religionists. He  intends  to  observe  not  only  its  general  ordinances 
obligatory  on  every  individual,  but  also  its  prescriptions  of  a higher 
excellency,  leading  to  an  uncommon  sanctity  and  perfection,  which  can 
be  the  lot  of  but  a comparatively  small  number  of  fervent  and  resolute 
persons.  He  aims  at  weakening  within  himself  all  the  evil  propensi- 
ties that  give  origin  and  strength,  to  the  principle  of  demerits.  By 
the  practice  and  observance  of  the  highest  and  sublimest  precepts  and 
and  counsels  oi  the  law,  he  establishes,  confirms  and  consolidates  in  h» 
own  soul,  the  principle  of  merits,  which  is  to  work  upon  him 
during  the  various  existences  he  has  as  yet  to  go  through,  and  gra* 
dually  IcatThim  to  that  perfection  which  will  qualify  him  for,  and  entitle 
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him  to,  the  state  of  Neibban,  the  object  of  the  ardent  desires  and  eaiM, 
nest  pursuit  of  every  true  and  genuine  disciple  of  Budha.  The  life -of 
the  last  Budha  Gaudama,  his  doctrines  as  well  as  bis  examples  he 
proposes  to  copy  with  a scrupulous  fidelity  and  to  foMow  with  unremit-  • 
ting  ardour.  Such  is  the  great  model  that  he  proposes  to  himself  for 
imitation.  Gaudama  withdrew  from  the  world,  renounced  its  seducing 
pleasures  and  dazzling  vanities,  curbed  his  passions  under  the  yoke  oi 
restraint,  and  strove  to  practice  the  highest  virtues,  particularly  self- 1 
denial,  iu  order  to  arrive  at  a state  of  complete  indifference  for  all  that 
is  within  or  without  self,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  threshold  of  Neib- 
ban. 

The  Takpoin  fixing  his  regards  on  that  matchless  pattern  of  perfect' 
tion,  would  fain  reproduce.  a«  far  as  it  lays  in  his  power,  all  its  features: 
in  his  own  person.  Like  Budha  himself,  he  parts  with  his  family  re- 
latives- and  friends,  and  seeks  for  admission  into  the  society  of  the  per- 
fect; he  abandons  and  leaves  his  home,  to  enter  into  the  asylum  of 
pease  and  retirement ; he  forsakes  riches  of  this  world,  te  practise  the 
strictest  poverty ; he  renounces  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  even  the  * 
lawful  ones,  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  severest  abstinence 
and  purest  chastity ; he  exchanges  his  secular  dress,  for  that  of  the: 
new  profession  he  enters  on ; he  gives  up  his  own  wiH,  and  fetters  toe  ! 
own  liberty  to  attend,  through  every  act  and  all  the  particulars  of  life,  tot 
the  regulations  of  the  brotherhood.  He  is  a Takpoin,  for  himself  and 
for  his  own  benefit,  to  acquire  merits  which  he  shares  with  nobody 
else.  On  the  occasion  of  certain  offerings  or  alms  being  presented  to 
him  by  some  benevolent  admirers  of  his  holy  mode  of  life,  he  will  re- 
pay his  benefactors  by  repeating  to  them  certain  precepts,  commands  r 
and  points  of  the  kw  ; but  he  is  not  bound  by  his  professional  charso*  :- 
ter  to  expound  the  kw  to  the  people.  Separated  from  the  world  by*  - 
his  drees  and  his  peculiar  way  of  living,  he  remains  & 6tranger  to  alL 
that  takes  place  without  the  walls  of  his  monastery.  He  is  not  charge! 
ed  with  the  care  of  souls ; and,  therefore,  never  presumes  to  rebuk*  .1 
any  one  that  trespasses  the  lhw,  or  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  pro* 
fligate. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Budhistic  worship  are  simple  and  few.  The 
Takpoin  is  not  considered  as  a minister  whose  presence  is  an  essential 
requisite  when  they  are  to  be  performed.  Pagodas  are  erected,  6tatuea 
of  Bndha  are  inaugurated,  offerings  of  flowers,  tapers,  and  small  orna- 
ments are  made,  particularly  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon ; 
but  on  all  those  solemn  occasions,  the  interference  of  the  Phongie  is  in  ? 
no  way  considered  as  necessary.  So  that  the  whole  worship  exists  in- 
dependently of  him.  He  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  particular  occasions  of 
births  and  marriages.  He  is,  it  is  true,  occasionally  asked  to  attend  1 
funerals,  but  he  then  acts,  net  as  a minister  performing  a ceremony, 
but  as  a private  person.  He  is  present  for  the  sake  of  receiving  alms 
that  are  profusely  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  rektives  of  the  defunct. : 

The  Budhist  have  three  months  of  the  year,  from  the  full  moon  do 
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July  to  the  full  moon  of  October,  particularly  devoted  to  a stricter  ob- 
servance of  the  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Crowds  of  people 
of  botb-sexes  resort  to  the  Pagodas,  and  often  spend  Whole  nights  in 
the  buildings  erected  close  to  those  places : the  most  fervent  among 
them,  fast  and  abstain  front  profane  amusements  during  that  period  ; 
th»y  devote  metre  time  to  the  reading  of  their  sacred  books,  and  tho 
repetition  of  certain  formulas  calculated  to  remind  them  of  certain  inn 
port  ant  truths  or  intended  to  praise  the  last  Budha  Gaudama,  and  the 
Law  he  has  published.  Alms  more  abundant  are  pouring  into  the 
peaceable  dwellings-  of  the  pious  Recluses.  During  all  thy  time,  the 
Talapoin  quietly  remains  in  his  place,  without  altering  his  mode  of 
life,  or  deviating  in  tho  least,  from  his  never  changing  usages  and  or- 
dinary habits.  By  the  rules  of  his  profession,  he  is  directed  to  pay, 
during  that  time,  a particular  regard  to  religious  observances,  to  join 
his  brethren,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  recital  of  certain  formulas  aiuf  in 
the  reading  of  the  book  embodying  the  regulations  of  the  profession. 
He  enjoys,  as  usual,  the  good  things  which  his  liberal  co-religionists 
take  pleasure  in  proffering  to  him.  On  two  occasions,  the  writer  has 
seen  and  on  many,  has  heard  of  some  Tahpoins,  withdrawing  during 
the  three  months  of  lent,  to  some  lonely  place,  living  alone  in  small 
hwts,  shunning  the  company  of  men,  and'  leading  an  cremital  life,  to 
remain  at  liberty  to  devote  all  their  time  to  meditations  on  the  most 
excellent  points  of  the  law  of  Budha,  combating  their  passions,  and 
enjoying  in  that  retired  situation,  a foretaste  of  the  never  troubled  rest 
of  Neibban, 

In  many  respects  the  Talaponic  institutions  may  be  assimilated  to 
those  of  some  religious  orders  that  appeared  successively  in  almost 
every  Christian  country  previous  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and 
that  are,  np  to  this  day,  to  be  met  with  amidst  the  churches  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  rites.  Like  the  monk,  the  Talapoin  bids  a farewell 
to The  world,  wears  a particular  dress,  leads  a life  of  community,  ab- 
stracts himself  from  all  that  gives  strength  to  his  passions,  by  embrac- 
ingra  state  of  voluntary  poverty,  and  absolute  renuneiatiou  of  all  sen- 
sual gratifications.  He  aims  at  obtaining  by  a stricter  observance  of 
thclaw’s  most  sublime  precepts,  an  uncommon  degree  of  sanctity  and 
perfection.  Ail  his  time  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  his  profession,  • 
abd  devoted  to  repeating  Certain  formulas  of  prayers,  reading  the 
sacred  scriptures,  begging  alms  for  his  support,  <fte. 

, These  features  of  exterior  resemblance,  common  to  institutions  of 
creeds  so  opposite  to  each  other,  have  induced  several  writers,  little 
favorable  to  Christianity,  to  pronoucc  without  further  inquiry  that 
Catholicism  has  borrowed  from  Budhism  may  ceremonies,  institutions 
end  disciplinary  regulations.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  aster 
pretend  to  find  in  it,  the  very  origin  of  Christianity.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  ably  confuted  by  Abel  Remnsat,  in  his  Memoir  entitled 
Chronological  Researches  into  the  Lamaic  Hierachy  of  Thibet!  AVith- 
oot  entertaining  in  the  least,  the  presumptuous  idea  of  entering  into  a 
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controversy  entirely  foreign  to  his  purpose,  the  writer  will  confine  him' 
self  to  milking  one  or  two  remarks  calculated  to  show  that  the  first 
conclusion  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a-  premature  one.  When  in  two 
religious  creeds,  entirely  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  ultimate  object} 
there  are  several  minor  objects,  equally  set  forth  by  both,  it  wilt  ueecs- 
t-aiily  happen  that,  in  many  instances,  means  nearly  similar  shall  be 
prescribed  on  both  sides,  tor  effectually  obtaining  them,  independent 
of  any  previously  concerted  plan  or  imitation.  The  Christian  sys:em 
and  the  lludhistic  one,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  their  respec- 
tive objects  and  ends,  as  much  as  truth  from  error,  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  m inv  striking  features  if  an  astonishing  resemblance.  There 
are  many  moral  precepts  equally  commanded  and  cnioreed  in  common 
by  both  creeds.  It  will  not  be  deemed  rash  to  assert  that  most  of  the 
moral  truths  prescribed  by  the  0 oapcl,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bitd- 
liistic  scriptures.  The  essential,  vital  and  capitul  discrepancy  lies  in 
the  difference  of  ill  ends  the  two  creeds  lead  to,  hut  not  in  the  vari- 
ance of  the  mentis  they  prescribe  for  tins  attainment  of  them.  The 
G >spel  tends  to  reunite  man  to  his  Maker,  points  out  to  him  the  way 
he  must  follow  for  arriving  at  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  Him 
who  is  the  great  principle  and  end  of  all  things,  and  teaches  him,  as  a 
paramount  duty,  to  conform  his  will  and  inclinations  to  his  commands. 
Btidhism  fends  to  abstract  man  from  all  that  is  without  self  and  makes 
self,  his  own  a'ui  sole  centre,  Tt  exhorts  him  to  the  practise  of  many 
eminent  virtues,  which  are  to  lu  lp  him  to  rise  to  an  imaginary  perfec- 
tion, the  summit  of  which  is  the  incomprehensible  state  of  Xeibhan. 
It  is  the  mildest  expression  which  the  writer  can  command,  when  lie 
has  to  speak  of  SO  sad  a subject,  tile  filial  md  of  a Budliist,  it  would  be 
mire  correct  to  sry  at  once,  that  the  pretended  perfect  being  is  led,  by 
the  principles  of  his  creed,  into  the  dark  and  fathomless  abyss  of  anni* 
hi  la:  i in. 

If  the  end  icmed  at  by  the  followers  of  Budha,  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  strive  to  obtain,  the  means  pro- 
scribed for  the  attainment  of  these  two  ends  are,  in  many  respects, 
Very  much  similar  to  ca  ll  other.  Both  creeds  teach  man  to  combat, 
control  and  master  the  passions  of  his  heart,  to  make  reason  predomi- 
nate over  sense,  mind  over  matter,  to  root  up  from  his  heart  every 
affection  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  to  practise  the  virtues  requir- 
ed for  the  attainment  of  these  great  objects.  Is  there  any  thing  sur- 
prising that  poisons  having  in  many  respects,  views  nearly  similar, 
resort  to  means  or  expedients  nearly  alike  for  securing  the  object  of 
their  pursuit,  without  having  ever  seen  or  consulted  each  other?  lie 
who  intends  to  practise  absolute  poverty-,  must  of  course  abandon  all 
his  earthly  property.  He  who  proposes  renouncing  the  world,  ought, 
to  withdraw  from  it.  lfe  who  will  lead  a contemplative  life,  must  look 
out  for  a retired  place  far  from  the  gaze  and  agitation  of  the  world! 
To  control  passions,  and  particularly  the  fiercest  of  all,  the  sensual  ap- 
petite, it  is  required  that  one  should  keep  himself  separate  from  all 
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that,  is  calculated  to  kindle  its  fires  and  feed  its  violence.  Every  pro- 
fession hus  its  distinctive  marks  and  peculiar  characteristics.  Hence 
peculiarity  of  dress,  manners  and  habits,  in  those  who  have  adopted  a 
mode  of  life  differing  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  He  who  litis 
bound  himself  to  the  daily  recitation  of  certain  prayers  or  devotional 
formulas,  a certain  number  of  times,  will  have  recourse  to  some  instru- 
ment, or  devise  some  means  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  times  ho 
has  complied  with  his  regulation  in  t It  is  respect.  He,  too,  who  is  eager 
to  acquire  scli-knowledg©  and  to  carry  on  a successful  war  with  him- 
self, will  apply  to  a guide  to  whom  he  will  lay  open  his  whole  soul,  and 
ft-k  spiritual  advice  that  will  enable  him  to  overcome  the  obstacles  he 
meets  on  his  way  to  perfection. 

These  and  many  otlior  points  aro  common  to  all  those  that  intend 
observing  not  only  the  precepts  but  also  the  more  counsels  of  their  res- 
pective creeds.  Causes  being  the  same,  in  many  instances,  in  both 
system.-,  consequences  almost  analogous  must  inevitably  result  there- 
from. Jt'digious  institutions  always  boar  the  stamp  of  the  religious 
ideas  that  have  given  rise  to  them.  They,  together  with  their  rules 
and  regulations,  are  not  the  principle  but  I ho  immediate  consequence 
or  offspring  of  religion,  such  as  it  is  understood  by  the  people  profes- 
sing it.  They  exemplify  and  illustrate  religions  notions  already  enter- 
tained. hut  they  never  create  such  as  are  not  yet  in  existence.  When 
the  learned  -hull  have  collected  sufficient  materials  for  giving  an  accu- 
rate history  of  (lie  origin,  progress,  spread  and  dogmatical  revolutions 
of  Biullrsm,  it  will  not  lie  uninteresting  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that 
have  operated  in  communicating  to  two  religious  systems,  essentially 
differing  in  their  respective  tendencies,  so  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Hut  that  study  is  as  vet,  to  be  made.  We  know  very  little  on  all 
those  points.  The  best  informed  ore  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  information,  we  nre  still  in  the  dark,  the  thick- 
ness of  which  is  occasionally  relieved  by  a few  transient  mid  uncertain 
glympses  which  are  insufficient  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  enable  the 
searcher- alter  truth,  to  guide  safely  his  stops.  Tn  reading  the  particu- 
lars of  the  life  of  the  last  Budha  Oandama,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
reminded  of  many  circumstances  relating  to  our  Saviour’s  life  such  rs 
it  has  been  sketched  out  by  the'  Evangelists.  The  origin  of  the  close 
affinity  between  many  doctrinal  punts  and  maxims  common  both  to 
Christianity  and  Budhism,  having  been  ascertained,  it  will  not  be 
dfficnlt  to  find  out  and  explain  how  the  votaries  of  both,  have  come  to 
adopt  so  many  practices,  ceremonies,  observances,  and  institution^ 
nearly  similar. 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  institution  of  the 
Talapoins.  and  the  object  aimed  at,  by  its  professed  members,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  its  systematical  organization,  or  served  hierar- 
chy. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

IIlEIlAItcnY  OF  THE  ORDER. 

It  is  som.ewhat  surprising  to  find  in  the  middle  of  half  civilized  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  Cingalese^  and  .Thibetans,  a reli- 
gious Order,  with  a distinct  and  well  marked  Hierarchy,  constitutions 
and  regulations,  providing  for  the  admission  of  members,  determining 
their  occupations,  duties,  obligations  and  their  mode  of  life,  and  form- 
ing as  it  were,  a compact,  solid  and  perfect  body,  that  has  subsisted, 
almost  without  change,  during  several  centuries,  and  survived  the  des- 
truction of  kingdoms,  the  fall  of  royal  dynasties,  and  all  the  confusion 
and  agitation  produced  by  political,  commotions  and  revolutions.  It  is 
in  Thibet,  that  the  order  is  found  existing  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Great  Lama,  or  High  Priest,  who  com- 
bines in  his  own  person  the  regal  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  dignity  and 
power.  In  the  city  of  Lassa,  a Pontifical  Court,  an  elective  sacerdotal 
chief,  and  a college  of  superior  Lamas,  impart  to  the  Order,  dignity, 
decency,  respectability  and  stability,  which  insure  its  continued  exis- 
tence, and  more  or  less  extend  its  influence  over  its  members  living  in 
distant  countries.  The  period  of  the  introduction  of  Budhism  from  In- 
dia into  Thibet,  is  very  uncertain,  if  not  quite  unknown.  Budhist  annals 
mention  that  after  the  holding  of  the  third  council,  236  years  after 
Gaudama's  death,  some  missionaries  were  deputed  by  the  president  of 
that  assembly,  to  "go  and  preach  religion  in  some  parts  of  the  Hyma- 
laya  range.  We  may  suppose  that  this  had  reference  to  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  appears  certain,  that 
the  establishment  of  a Pontifical  chief  or  sovereign^  with  royal  preroga- 
tives, was  set  up  by  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  great  Tartar  warrior 
Gengis,  in  or  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  other 
countries,  where  the  Order  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  civil 
power,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  it  surrounded  with  an  equal  splen- 
dour, or  subsisting  in  the  same  state  of  splendor  and  regularity. 
Though  this  is  the  case  in  Burmah,  it  is  impossible  nqt  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  the  regulations  of  the  Wini  are  more  carefully  attended  to, 
in  this  country  than  in  Thibet.  The  conduct  of  the  monks  here  is  in- 
comparably more  regular.  The  public  could  not  bear  an  open  derelic- 
tion of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  vows  of. poverty  and  chastity.  But, 
if  credit  be  given  to  the  narratives  of  travellers,  the.  Thibetan  monks 
do  not  scruple  to  forsake  occasionally  those  duties,  without  appearing 
to  fear  the  rising  of  a popular  cry  of  indignation,  on  account  of  their 
misbehavior,  in  points  considered  of  such  vast  importance.  Extraor- 
dinary indeed  wohld  be  its  vital  energies,  were  thk  remotest  parts  of 
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this  great  and  Jar  spread  body  to  receive  the  same  impulse  and  exhibit 
the  same  symptoms  of  vitality,  as  those  nearest  to  the  heart  or  principle 
of  life.  Having  never  met  with  any  detailed  particulars  regarding  the 
Thibetan  monks,  we  must  remain  satisfied  with  laying  before  the 
reader  an  account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
order,  such  as  they  are  found  existing  in  Hannah,  and  developed  in 
the  sacred  writings. 

The  whole  fraternity  is  composed,  1st,  of  young  men  who  have  put 
on  the  Talapoinic  dress,  without  being  considered  professed  members 
of  the  Fraternity,  or  having  hitherto  passed  through  a certain  ordeal 
somewhat  resembling  an  ordinnry — they  are  called  Shyins : 2nd,  of 
those  who  having  lived  for  a while  in  the  community,  in  a probation- 
ary state,  are  admitted  professed  members  with  the  ceremonies  usually 
observed  on  such  occasions,  whereby  the  title  and  character  of  Phon- 
gyie  are  solemnly  conferred — they  are  denominated  Palzint : 3rd,  of 
the  Heads  of  each  House  or  community,  who  have  the  power  to  con- 
trol all  the  inmates  of  the  house:  4th.  of  a Provincial,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  all  the  communities,  spread  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Province  or  District:  5th,  of  a Superior  General,  resid- 
ing in  the  capital  or  it,*  suburbs,  called  Tsaia-dau,  or  great  master, 
having  the  general  management  and  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
order  throughout  the  Empire.  lie  is  emphatically  called  by  the  namo 
of  Tha-thana-paing,  which  means  that  he  has  the  power  over  religion, 
Let  us  say  something  upon  each  of  these  five  degrees  of  the  Budlustic 
Hierarchy. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  among  the  Burmese  and  Siamese 
to  cause  boys  who  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  even  before 
that  time,  to  enter,  for  a year  or  two,  some  of  the  many  Talapoinic 
houses,  to  put  on  the  yellow  dress,  for  the  double  purpose  of  learning 
to  read  and  write,  nnd  of  acquiring  merits  for  future  existences.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  some  persons,  it  happens  sometimes  that  a 
member  of  the  family  will  enter  the  community  for  six  months  or  a 
year.  When  a young  lad  is  to  make  his  first  entrance  into  a house  of 
the  Order,  he  is  led  thereto,  riding  on  a richly  caparisoned  pony,  or 
sitting  in  a fine  palankeen  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  or  more 
men.  He  is  allowed  to  use  one  or  several  gold  umbrellas,  which  arc 
held  opened  over  his  head.  During  the  triumphal  inarch,  he  is  pre- 
ceded by  a long  line  of  men  and  women,  attired  in  their  richest  dresses, 
carrying  a large  quantity  of  presents  destined  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Kiaong  (such  is  the  general  name  given  to  all  the  houses 
of  the  Brotherhood  in  Burmnh)  the  young  postulant  is  to  reside  in. 
The  procession  in  this  stately  order,  attended  with  a band  playing  on 
various  musical  instruments,  moves  on  slowly  and  circuitously  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  towards  the  monastery  that  has  been 
fixed  upon.  This  display  of  an  ostentatious  pomp  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  and  relatives,  an  honor  paid  to  the  postulant  who  generous- 
ly consecrates  hijnse{f  to  so  exalted  a colling,  ond-on  the  part  of 'the 
• •‘to  ' ' - ' * - - • • • ’ 
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youth,  a lust  farewell  to  worldly  v unities.  He  has  no  sooner  descend- 
ed from  his  splendid  conveyance  and  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Kiaong,  hut  he  is  delivered  by  his  parents,  into  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
perior, and  placed  under  his  care.  His  head  is  instantly  shaved;  he 
is  stripped  of  his  fine  secular  dress,  and  habited  in  the  plain  and  hum- 
ble yellow  garb ; he  must  lay  aside  every  sort  of  ornament,  and  re- 
main contented  with  the  unassuming  simplicity,  becoming  his  new 
position.  The  Kiaong  is  to  become  his  home,  and  its  inmates  are 
substituted  in  the  room  of  his  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  duty  of  the  young  Shyin  is  to  minister  ‘ to  the  wants  of  the 
elders  of  the  house,  to  bring  and  place  before  them,  at  fixed  times,  the 
usual  supply  of  water,  the  betel  box,  and  the  daily  food ; to  attend 
them  on  some  pious  errand  through  the  town,  or  the  country.  A*pc>r- 
tion  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  occasionally  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  There  are  five  general 
precepts  obligatory  to  all  men  ; but  the  Shyin  is  bound  to  the  obser- 
vance of  five  additional  ones,  making  ten  altogether,  by  which  he  is 
forbidden — 1st,  to  kill  animals  ; 2nd,  to  steal ; 3rd,  to  give  himself  up  to 
carnal  pleasures;  4th,  to  tell  lies;  5th,  to  drink  wine  or  other  intoxica- 
ting liquors  ; 6th,  to  eat  after  midday ; 7th,  to  dance,  sing,  or  play  on 
any  musical  instrument ; 8th,  to  color  his  face  ; 9th,  to  stand  on  elevated 
places,  not  proper  for  him  ; 10th,  to  touch  or  handle  gold  or  silver.* 


* In  glancing  over  the  latter  part  of  Budha's  life,  the  reader  has  seen 
that  tbo  less  important  point*  of  discipline  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  in  the  carl  v days  of  Budhium.  Among  those  points  of  dispute 
and  contention,  were  tbo  last  five  articles  above  enumerated.  The  second 
Council  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  settling  warm  disputes  which 
distracteJ  the  Bmiliist.  Thanga  or  Assembly,  and  caused  great  distur- 
tsuices.  The  v»neiablo  Rasa,  who  Jived  in  Wethalie,  a city  situated  on  the 
' ' uuduck.  north  of  Hajipoor,  undertook  a long  journey,  as  far  as  Kosxmhi, 
lor  the  express  purpose  of  warning  the  Religious  of  that  country  against 
the  dangerous  innovations  which  were  introduced  by  a considerable  body  of 
Italians,  Ixdonging  to  tbo  eastern  districts  of  Wethalio. 

The  journey  was  certainly  a long  one  in  a western  direction.  The  ruins 
of  the  famous  city  of  Ko>  imbi  Imvo  been  discovered  at  a place  called 
Kosain,  thirty  miles  above  Allahabad,  on  the  Jumna.  They  are  most  ex- 
tensive and  indicate  at  once  the  importance  that  place  must  have  bad  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity.  A broken  pillar,  the  polished  shaft  of  which 
must  have  measured  31  feet,  is  • ■ov.-red  with  inscriptions;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Bndbist  relics  It  is  probably  one  of  those  pillars  erected  by 
Athoka  in  every  part  of  his  extensive  dominions.  It  hears  no  inscription 
more  ancient  than  the  2nd  and  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  A similar 
one  was  erected  at  Prayag,  an  ancient  city  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  as 
being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  dtanges  and  the  Jumna,  and  finally 
icstroyed  by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  rivers.  The  place  remained 
abandoned,  until  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Akhbar,  who  built  a fort  called 
ni  ihabas.  The  new  city  has  receives!  the  name  of  Allahabad  from  the  Em- 
peror Shah  Johan . The  famoua "pillar  called  the  Allahabad  pillar  bears 
three  inscriptions.  The  first  is  that  of  Aeoka,  240  years  R.  C.,  recording 
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The  trespassing  of  the  five  first  precepts  is  visited  with  expulsion  from 
the  Kiaong ; but  that,  of  the  five  lust,  may  be  expiated  by  ti  proper 
penance. 

The  young  Shyins,  as  before  observed,  do  not  remain  in  the  Kiaong 
beyond  the  period  of  one  or  two  years ; they  generally  leave  it 
and  return  to  a secular  life.  There  are  however  some  of  them,  who, 
fond  of  the  easy  and  quiet  life  of  Talapoins,  or  actuated  by  other  mo- 
tives, prefer  remaining  longer  in  those  places  of  retirement.  They  be- 
lako  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  duties,  rules  and  obligations  of  the 
professed  members  of  the  Society ; they  pay  more  attention  to  the  read- 
ing of  religious  books,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  required  qualifica- 
tions. Being  sufficiently  instructed  on  all  these  points,  and  having 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  they  are  solemnly  admitted  among 
the  professed  members  of  the  brotherhood,  under  (lie  name  of  Patziu. 
The  interesting  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  shall  las  hereafter 
fully  described.  The  state  of  Patziu  is,  therefore,  properly  sinking, 
that  of  Phongyie,  though  that  name  is  sometimes  reserved  to  him  who 
is  the  head  of  a monastery.  Every  otlu-r  step  or  promotion  in  the 
hierarchy,  is  purely  honorific,  in  so  far  that  it  does  not  impose  upon 
him  who  is  so  promoted,  any  uew  duty  or  obligation,  different  from  what 
is  obligatory  on  every  professed  member;  but  it  confers  a power  or 
jurisdiction  for  commanding,  controlling  und  governing  all  the  Breth- 
ren under  his  care.  In  virtue  of  such  distinctions,  a superior,  how 
high  soever  his  rank  may  be,  is  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  same 
rules,  duties,  aud  obligations,  as  the  last  Patzin ; his  sacred  character 
is  not  enlarged  or  altered ; he  is  only  entrusted  with  a certain  amount 
of  jurisdiction  over  some  of  his  brethren. 

The  Talapoin  is  bound  to  his  community,  so  that  in  every  Kiaong 
or  House  of  the  Order,  there  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  several  PutZins, 
and  a good  number  of  Shyins.  Each  Kiaong  has  a chief  who  presides 
over  the  community,  under  the  appellation  of  Tsava,  or,  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  under  that  of  Phongyie.  He  is,  in  most  instances,  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  individual  who  has  built  the  monastery,  and  who  is  vested 
■with  a kind  of  right  of  patronage,  to  appoint  whom  he  likes  to  be  the 
Head  of  the  house  he  has  erected.  He  who  is  the  head  of  the  house, 
has  power  over  all  the  inmates,  and  every  one  acknowledges  him  as  his 
immediate  superior.  He  has  the  management  of  all  the  little  affairs 
of  the  community,  enforces  the  regular  observance  of  the  rules  and 
duties  of  the  profession,  corrects  abuses,  rebukes  the  trespassers,  spurs 
the  lazy,  excites  the  lukewarm,  keeps  peace  and  maintains  good  under- 
standing amongst  his  subordinates.  He  receives,  in  his  official  charac- 
ter, the  pious  visitors  who  resort  to  his  monastery,  either  for  the  sake 

his  edicts  for  the  propagation  of  Budhism  ; the  second  is  that  of  Samudra 
Gupta,  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  commemorative- of  his  extensive 
dominions  ; the  third  is  that  of  Jehaugir,  mentioning  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  last  resetting  up  of  this  famous  pillar  took  place  in  1838. 
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of  making  voluntary  offerings,  presenting  him  with  some  tokens  of 
their  respect  for,  and  admiration  of,  his  eminent  sanctity,  or  for  con- 
versing with  him  on  some  religious  subjects,  which,  let  it  be  said  quietly, 
out  of  deference  to  human  frailty,  sometimes  make  room  for  those  of  a 
worldly  character.  If  the  alms-givers  or  advice-seekers,  belong,  as  it 
often  happens,  to  the  fair  and  devout  sex,  they  must  remain  at  a dis- 
tance of  six  or  twelve  cubits,  as  the  place  may  allow,  from  their  pious 
adviser.  It  is  supposed  that  a nearer  proximity  might  endanger  the 
virtue  of  the  holy  Recluse. 

In  every  town  a considerable  number  of  Kiaongs  are  found,  either  in 
the  suburbs  or  within  the  walls,  in  a quarter  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
In  every'  village  the  Kiaong  is  to  be  met  with,  as  the  parson’s  house 
in  our  villages  of  Europe.  The  poorest  place  is  not  without  a small, 
and  how  humble  soever,  house  for  the  Phongyie  who  resides  there,  if 
not  during  the  whole  year,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season.  One  or 
several  dzedis,  a sort  of  flag-staff,  painted,  with  some  of  its  parts  gilt, 
bearing  the  emblem  of  the  sacred  bird  Henza,  or  brahminical  duck,  at 
three  fourths  of  its  height,  from  which  hang  down,  gracefully,  several 
streamers,  and  a grove  of  fruit  trees,  indicate  to  the  traveler  the  habita- 
tion,— sometimes  humble,  sometimes  stately, — with  its  superposed  three 
roofs,  where  dwell  the  Kalians.  The  Kiaong  is  also  a place  where  the 
traveler  is  well  received  and  can  stay  for  a day  or  two.  During  the  dry 
Season,  when  there  are  few  boys  remaining  with  the  Phongyies,  it  is 
a place  much  safer  than  the  Dzeats.  The  inmates  are  generally  very 
glad  to  receive  strangers,  who,  by  their  conversation,  afford  them  some 
moments  of  pi"' sent  diversion  to  the  habitual  monotony  of  their  life. 
These  various  communities  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a gene- 
ral superior  or  a provincial,  named  Tsaia-dau,  or  great  master ; they 
form,  under  his  authority,  a province  of  the  Order;  a division  much 
similar  to  that  of  several  religious  Orders  in  Europe.  He  enjoys  a 
large  share  of  public  respect  and  veneration.  His  Iviaong  outshines 
the  others  in  splendour  and  decorations.  The  first  and  wealthiest  in- 
habitants of  the  place  are  proud  to  call  themselves  his  disciples  and 
supporters,  and  to  supply  him  liberally  with  all  that  he  may  require. 
His  chief  duty  is  to  settle  disputes  that  not  unfrequentlv  arise  between 
rival  communities.  The  demon  of  discord  often  haunts  those  abodes 
of  peace  and  retirement.  The  authority  of  the  Provincial  interferes  to 
put  down  feuds  and  contentions  which  envy  and  jealousy,  the  two 
great  enemies  of  devotees,  not  unfrequent ly  excite.  When  a Talapoiu 
is  accused  of  incontinence  or  other  serious  infringement  of  the  vital 
rules  of  the  profession,  he  is  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Tsaya- 
dau,  who,  assisted  and  advised  by  some  elders,  examines  the  case  and 
pronounces  the  sentence.  Superior  intellectual  attainments  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  essential  qualifications  for  obtaining  this  high  dignity. 
The  writer  has  met  with  two  or  three  of  these  dignitaries,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  were  vastly  inferior  to  many  of  their  subordinates,  in  talents 
and  capacity.  They  were  old  and  good-natured  men,  who  had  spent 
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almost  all  their  lives  within  the  precincts  of  the  monaster}-.  Their 
dress,  manners  and  habits,  were  entirely  similar  to  those  of  their  breth- 
ren of  inferior  grade. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  the  key-stone  of  the  Talapoinic  fabric,  is 
the  superlatively  great  master  residing  in  the  capital  or  its  suburbs. 
His  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  the  fraternity  within  the  roalfh  of  his 
Burmese  Majesty.  His  position  near  the  seat  of  Government,  and  his 
capacity  of  king’s  master,  or  teacher,  must  have  at  all  times  conferred 
upon  him  a very  great  degree  of  influence  over  all  his  subordinates. 
He  is  honored  with  the  eminent  title  of  Tha-thanu  pain,  meaning 
that  he  has  power  and  control  over  nil  that  appertains  to  Religion.  It 
does  not  appear  that  peculiarly  shining  qualifications  or  high  attain- 
ments are  required  in  him  who  is  honored  with  such  a dignity.  The 
mere  accidental  circumstance  of  having  been  the  king's  instructor 
when  he  was  as  yet  a youth,  is  a sufficient,  nay,  the  only  necessary' 
recommendation  for  the  promotion  to  such  a high  position.  Hence  it 
generally  happens  that  each  king,  at  hiB  accession  to  the  throne,  con- 
fers the  highest  dignity  of  the  order,  to  his  favorite  Phongvie.  In  that 
case,  the  actual  incumbent  has  to  lc  ive  the  place  to  his  more  influen- 
tial brother,  and  becomes  an  ordinary  member  of  the  fraternity,  unless 
he  prefers  leaving  the  society  altogether,  and  re-entering  into  the  lay 
condition.  Great  indeed  is  the  respect  paid  by  the  king  to  the  head 
Phongyie.  When  on  certain  days  of  worship,  he  is  invited  to  go  to 
the  palace,  and  deliver  some  instructions  to  his  majesty,  the  proud 
monarch  quits  the  somewhat  elevated  place  he  occupies,  and  takes  one 
almost  on  a level  with  that  of  the  courtiers,  whilst  the  venerable  per- 
sonage goes  to  sit  on  the  very  same  carpet  just  vacated  by  the  king. 
When  he  happens  to  go  out  to  visit  some  monasteries,  or  places  of 
worship,  he  is  generally  carried  on  a gilt  litter,  in  groat  state,  attend- 
ed by  a large  number  of  his  brethren,  and  a considerable  retinuo  of 
laymen.  During  the  passage,  marks  of  the  greatest  respect  are  given 
by  the  people.  The  monastery  he  lives  in,  is  on  a scale  of  splendor 
truly  surprising.  Its  form  and  appearance  are  similar  to  that  of  other 
religious  houses,  but  in  variety  and  richness  of  decorations  it  surpasses 
them  all.  It  is  entirely  gilt  both  out  and  inside;  not  only  the 
posts  are  covered  with  gold  leaves,  but  often  they  are  inlaid  with  ru- 
bies which  I suppose  are  of  the  commonest  description  and  of  little 
value. 

To  confer  an  additional  sacredness  to  his  person  and  position,  the 
Tha-thana-pain  lives  by  himself,  with  but  one  or  two  Phongyies, 
whom  we  may  consider  as  his  secretaries  or  major-domos,  who  remain 
in  an  apartment,  near  to  the  entrance,  to  receive  visitors  and  usher 
them  into  the  presence  of  the  great  personage.  Besides,  there  are  lay 
guardians  who  take  a good  care  that  not  the  least  noise  should  ever 
disturb  the  silence  of  the  place. 

When  the  writer  visited,  for  the  first  time,  that  dignitary,  he  was 
much  amused  on-  the  approach  to  the  place,  to  meet  with  those  mute 
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guardians,  who  by  all  sorts  of  signs  and  gestures  were  endeavoring  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  must  walk  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and  be* 
ware  to  speak  aloud.  When  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Tsaya- 
dau,  he  was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  a man  exceedingly  self-con- 
ceited, who  thought  that  to  him  alone  belonged  the  right  of  speaking; 
his  language  was  that  of  a master  to  whom  no  one  was  expected  to 
presume  to  offer  the  least  contradiction.  He  appeared  quite  offended, 
when  his  visitor  was  compelled  to  dissent  from  him  on  eertaiu  points 
brought  forward  during  the  conversation.  He  was  then  about  fifty 
years  old.  He  was,  for  a fiurman,  of  a tall  stature,  with  regular  and 
handsome  features.  The  fac*'  was  a little  emaciated,  as  becomes  a 
monk.  His  spiritual  pride  CRSt  a darkish  and  unpleasant  appearance 
on  his  person.  He  spoke  quickly  and  sententiously ; appearing  all  the 
while  scarcely  noticing  his  interlocutor.  Admiration  of  self  and  vani- 
ty pierced  through  the  thin  veil,  which  his  affected  humility  spread 
over  his  countenance.  The  writer  left  him  with  an  impression  very 
different  from  that  a worthy  English  Envoy,  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  entertained  of  a similar  personage,  whose  mild,  benign,  and 
pious  exterior  captivated  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  elicit  from  him 
a request  to  he  remembered  in  his  prayers. 

In  our  days,  the  power  of  the  Tha-thana-paing  is  merely  nominal ; 
the  effects  of  his  jurisdiction  arc  scarcely  felt  beyond  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  former  times.  Spirit- 
ual commissioners  were  sent  yearly  by  him,  to  examine  into,  and  re- 
port on,  the  state  of  the  communities  throughout  the  provinces.  They 
had  to  inquire  particularly  whether  the  rules  were  regularly  observed 
or  not,  whether  the  professed  members  were  really  well  qualified  for 
their  holy  calling  or  not.  They  were  empowered  to  repress  abuses, 
and  whenever  some  unworthy  brother,  or  black  sheep,  was  found  within 
the  enclosure  of  a monastery,  he  was  forthwith  degraded,  stripped  of 
the  yellow  garb,  and  compelled  to  resume  a secular  course  of  life. 
Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  Order,  those  salutary  visits  no 
more  take  place;  the  wholesome  check  is  done  away  with.  Left  with- 
out a superior  control,  the  Order  has  fallen  into  a low  degree  of  abject- 
ness  and  degradation.  The  situation  of  Talapoins  is  often  looked 
upon  now  os  one  fit  for  lazy,  ignorant,  and  idle  people,  who,  being  anx- 
ious to  live  well  and  do  nothing,  put  on  the  sacred  dress  for  a certain 
time,  until,  tired  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  their  new  profession, 
they  retire  and  betake  themselves  anew  to  a secular  life.  This  prac- 
tice ns  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  pretty  general,  if  not  almost  uni- 
versal. There  are,  however,  a few  exceptions.  Though  laboring  un- 
der many  serious  disadvantages,  the  society  continues  to  subsist  with 
all  its  exterior  characteristics ; the  various  steps  of  its  hierarchy  are  as 
well  marked  and  defined  now  as  they  were  before,  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  Its  framework  remains  entire  ; but  the  materials 
composing  it  are  somewhat  imperfect  and  unsound. 

There  is  in  that  religious  body  a latent  principle  of  vitality,  that 
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keeps  it  «p  and  communicates  to  its  place  an  amount  of  strength  and 
energy  that  have  hitherto  maintained  it  in  the  midst  of  wars,  revolu- 
tions and  political  convulsions  of  all  descriptions.  Whether  supported 
or  not  by  the  ruling  power,  it  has  remained  always  firm  and  unchang- 
ed. It  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  such  a phenomenon, 
unless  wo  find  a clear  and  evident  cause  of  such  an  extraordinary 
vitality;  a cause  independent  of  ordinary  occurrences,  time,  and  cir- 
cumstances ; a cause  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  soul  of  the  populations, 
that  exhibit  before  the  observer  this  great  und  striking  religious  feature. 
That  cause  appears  to  be  the  strong  religious  sentiment,  the  lirin  faith 
that  pervades  the  masses  of  Budhists.  The  laity  admire  and  venerate 
the  Religious,  and  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance and  welfare.  From  its  ranks,  the  religious  Body  is  constantly 
recruired.  There  is  scarcely  a man  that  has  not  been  a member  of  the 
fraternity  for  a certain  period  of  time. 

Surely  such  a general  and  continued  impulse  could  not  last  long, 
unless  it  were  maintained  by  a powerful  religious  conviction.  The 
members  of  the  Order  preserve,  at  least  exteriorly,  the  decorum  of 
their  profession.  The  rales  and  regulations  are  tolerably  well  observed  : 
the  grades  of  hierarchy  are  maintained  with  a scrupulous  exactitude. 
The  life  of  the  Religious  is  one  of  restraint  and  perpetual  control.  He 
is  denied  all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  divertiments.  How  could  such 
system  of  self-denial  be  ever  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  belief  that 
the  Rahans  have  in  the  merits  that  they  amass,  by  following  a course 
of  life  which  after  all,  is  repugnant  to  nature?  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  human  motives  often  influence  both  the  laity  and  the  Religious  ; 
but  divested  of  faith  and  of  the  sentiments  inspired  by  even  a false  be- 
lief, their  action  could  not  produce,  in  n lasting  and  persevering 
manner,  the  extraordinary  and  striking  fact  we  witness  in  Budhistic 
countries. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ORDINATION,  OR  CEREMONIES  OBSERVED  AT  THE  ADMISSION  INTO  THE 

SOCIETY.  • 

We  will  now  explain  rather  minutely,  and  describe  as  accurately  as 
possible,  the  various  ceremonies  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
motion of  a Shyin  to  the  rank  of  Patzin,  or  professed  member.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  ordeal  through  which  he  has  to  pass, 
or  ordination  as  we  may  aptly  perhaps  term  it  which  he  has  to  receive, 
does  not  confer  any  peculiar  character,  or  give  any  special  spiritual 
power  to  the  admitted  Candidate ; but  it  merely  initiates  him  to  a more 
perfect  course  of  life,  and  makes  him  the  member  of  a society  composed 
of  men  aiming  at  a higher  degree  of  sanctity  or  perfection.  The  incum- 
bent must  be  provided,  for  the  ceremony,  with  a dress  such  as  is  used 
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in  the  community;  he  ought  to  be  foun  l • tempt  from  certain  moral 
and  physical  defects  that  would  render  him  unworthy  of  being  admitted 
a member  of  the  Order;  lie  ought  to  pie  lgc  himself  to  a rigorous  ob- 
servance of  certain  regulations  which  form  the  constitutions  of  the 
society. 

The  place  where  the  ceremony  is  to  he  performed  is  a hall,  measur- 
ing at  least  twelve  cubits  in  length,  not  including  the  space  occupied 
by  the  Italians  whose  presence  is  required  on  the  occasion.  The  assem- 
bly of  Phongyies,  or  Italians,  must  include  1U  or  12  members  at  least, 
if  the  ceremony  be  performed  in  towns,  and  4 or  <>,  if  it  be  in  the  coun- 
try. He  who  presides  over  the  ceremony,  is  called  Upilze,  meaning 
master  or  guide ; ho  has  an  assistant,  tin  ned  Cambtwu  Tsaia,  whose 
office  it  is  to  read  the  sacred  Carabawa,  or  book  of  ordination  ; to  pre- 
sent the  Candidate  to  the  Upitze  and  his  assembled  brethren,  to  put  to 
him  the  requisite  questions  as  prescribed  by  the  ritual,  and  to  give  him 
instructions  on  certain  points,  the  ignorance  of  which  would  prove 
highly  prejudicial  to,  and  greatly  offensive  in,  a professed  member  of 
the  Order.  All  the  regulations  proscribed  and  the  ceremonies  observed 
on  the  occasion,  are  contained  in  a book  written  in  Pali,  the  sacred 
language.  This  book  may  be  aptly  termed  the  Ritual  of  the  Budhists. 
It  is  held  in  great  respect,  and  some  copies  written  on  sheets  of  ivory, 
with  guilt  edges,  are  truly  beautiful  and  bespeak  the  high  value  Bud- 
hists set  on  the  work.  The  copyists  have  retained  the  use  of  the  old 
square  Pali  letters,  instead  of  employing  the  circular  Burmese  charac- 
ters. All  the  ordinances  aud  prescriptions  in  this  book  arc  supposed 
to  have  been  promulgated  and  sanctioned  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Gaudama  himself,  the  last  Budha  and  the  acknowledged  originator  and 
founder  of  the  Tal.ipoinic  Order.  Hence  the  high  respect  and  profound 
veneration  all  Budhists  bear  to  its  contents.  The  Candidate,  pre- 
viously to  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  must  be  provided,  as  afore- 
said, with  his  Patta,  or  mendicant's  pot,  and  a Tsiwarau,  the  clerical 
dress,  or  Monkish  habit.  The  l’atia  is  an  open  mouthed  pot  of  a 
truncated  spheroidal  form,  wherein  each  member  of  the  brotherhood 
must  receive  the  alms  which,  even7  rooming,  he  goes  to  collect  in  the 
streets. 

The  Tsiwaran  or  yellow’"  garment,  the  only  dress  becoming  a Ra- 
han,  is  composed  first,  of  a piece  of  cloth  bound  to  the  loins  with  a 
leathern  girdle  and  falling  down  to  the  feet ; second,  of  a cloak  of 
a rectangular  form,  covering  the  shoulders  and  breast  and  reaching 
somewhat  below  the  knee  : and  third,  of  another  piece  of  cloth  of  the 
same  shape,  which  is  folded  many  times  and  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  the  two  ends  hanging  down  before  and  behind.  Another 
article,  alwuys  required  for  completing  a full  dress  of  the  Ruhan,  is  the 

* Anwn  ' southern  liudhi-t-  preference  is  given  to  the  yellow  color,  for 
the  Monk's  habit.  The  juice  e .tracted  from  the  Jack-true  wood,  by  the 
process  of  boilmg,  supplies  the  uaccsxary  ingredient  for  dyciug, 
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Awana,  a sort  of  fan  made  of  palm  leaves,  set  in  light  oval  shaped 
wooden  frame  with  a serpentine  handle,  somewhat  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  letter  S. 

The  Burmese  translator  of  the  Pali  text  has  interpolated  his  work 
with  many  remarks  tending  to  elucidate  the  text  and  to  shew  the  vari- 
ous motives  and  reasons  that  have  induced  Gaudama  to  decree  and 
publish  as  obligatory  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  sacred  Cambawa. 
It  must  be  borue  in  mind  too,  that  the  omission  of  some  essential  parts 
of  the  ceremonies,  annuls  de  facto  the  ordination,  whilst  the  non-com- 
pliance with  others  of  minor  importance,  though  not  invalidating  tho 
act  of  admission  into  the  sacred  family,  entails  sin  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood,  assembled  ex~offiriu  for  the  ceremony.  The  rea- 
der must  be  prepared  to  observe  many  points  of  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  reception  of  a monk,  or  the  ordi- 
nation of  a Priest,  and  those  performed  in  these  parts,  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  admitting  a Candidate  to  the  dignity  of  Patzin. 

The  preparations  for  the  solemnity  being  completed  and  the  assem- 
bled fathers  having  occupied  their  respective  seats  under  the  presidence 
of  the  Upitze,  the  Candidate  is  introduced  into  their  presence  attended 
by  the  Assistant  or  reader  of  the  Cambawa,  and  carrying  1ub  Patta  and 
yellow  garments.  He  is  enjoined  to  repeat  distinctly  thrice  the  follow- 
ing sentence  to  the  Upitze,  kneeling  down,  the  body  bent  forward, 
with  his  joined  hands  raised  to  the  forehead  : “ Venerable  President,  I 
acknowledge  you  to  be  my  Upitze.”  These  words  having  been  three 
times  repeated,  the  Assistant  addressing  himself  to  the  Candidate  says  : 
“ Dost  thou  acknowledge  this  to  be  thy  Patta,  and  these,  thy  sacred 
vestments?”  To  which  he  audibly  answers,  yes.” 

Thereupon,  the  translator  remarks  that  on  a certain  day,  a Bahan 
that  had  been  ordained  without  being  supplied  with  either  Patta  or 
Tsiuiaran,  went  out  quite  naked,  and  received  into  the  palms  of  his 
joined  hands  the  food  offered  to  him.  So  extraordinary,  one  would 
have  said  so  unedifying  a proceeding,  having  been  mentioned  to  Gau- 
dama, he  ordered  that  thenceforward  no  Rabun  should  ever  be  ordained, 
unless  he  had  been  previously  interrogated  regarding  the  Patta  and 
the  vestments.  Any  disobedience  to  this  injunction  would  entail  sin 
on  the  assembled  fathers. 

The  Assistant  having  desired  the  Candidate  to  withdraw  from  the 
assembly  to  a distance  of  twelve  cubits,  and  the  latter  having  complied 
with  his  request,  he  turns  towards  the  assembled  fathers  and  addresses 
them  as  follows  : — Venerable  Upitze  and  you  brethern  herein  congre- 
gated, listen  to  my  words  t the  Candidate  who  now  stands  in  a humble 
posture  before  you,  solicits  from  the  Upitze  the  favor  of  being  honored 
with  the  dignity  of  Patzin.  If  it  appears  to  you  that  everything  is 
properly  arranged  and  disposed  for  this  purpose,  I will  duly  admonish 
him.  0 Candidate,  be  attentive  unto  my  words,  and  beware  lest,  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  thou  utterest  an  untruth  or  concealest  aught  from 
our  knowledge.  Learn  that  there  are  certain  incapacities  and  defects 
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which  render  a person  unfit  for  admittance  into  our  order.  Moreover, 
when  before  this  assembly  thou  slirt.lt  be  interrogated  respecting  such 
defects,  thou  art  to  answer  truly,  and  declare  what  incapacities  thou 
mayest  labor  under.  Now  this  is  not  the  time  to  remain  silent  and 
decline  thy  head;  every  member  of  the  assembly  lms  a right  to  inter- 
rogate thee,  at  his  pleasure,  and  it  is  thy  bounden  duty  to  return  an 
answer  to  all  his  interrogations. 

Candidate,  art  thou  affected  with  any  of  the  following  -complaints, 
the  leprosy  or  any  such  odious  maladies?  Hast  thou  the  scrofula  or 
other  similar  complaints?  Dost  thou  suffer  from  asthma  or  coughs? 
Art  thou  afflicted  with  those  complaints  that  arise  from  a corrupted 
blood  ? Art  thou  affected  by  madness  or  the  other  ills  caused  by 
giants,  witches,  or  evil  spirits  of  the  forests  and  mountains?  To  each 
separate  interrogation  he  answers  : “ From  such  complaints  and  bodily 

disorders,  I am  free.”  “Art  thou  a man?"  “I  am,”  “ Art  thou  a true 
ond  legitimate  son  ?”  “Iam.”  “ Art  thou  involved  in  debts?”  “Iain 
not."  The  bounden  man  and  underling  of  some  great  man?”  “ No,  I 
am  not.”  “ Have  thy  parents  given  consent  to  thy  ordination  ?”  “ They 
have  given  it.”  “ Hast  thou  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years?”  “I 
have  attained  it."  * “ Are  thy  vestments  and  sacred  Patta  prepared  ?” 

“ They  are.”  “ Candidate,  what  is  thy  name?”  “ My  name  is  Wage,” 
meaning,  metaphorically,  u vile  and  unworthy  being.  “What  is  the 
name  of  thy  Master?"  “His  name  is  Upitze. 

The  Assistant,  having  finished  the  examination,  turns  his  face  to- 
wards the  assembled  fathers,  and  thus  proceeds:  “Venerable  Upitze, 

and  ye  assemble)  brethren,  be  pleased  to  listen  to  my  words.  I havo 
duly  admonished  this  Candidate,  who  seeks  from  you  to  he  admitted 
into  our  order.  Does  the  present  moment  appear  to  you  a meet  and 
proper  time  that  he  should  come  forward?  If  so,  I shall  order  him  to 
come  nearer.”  Then  turning  to  the  Candidate,  lie  bids  him  ;to  come 
close  to  the  assembly  and  to  ask  their  consent  to  Iii'b  ordination.  The 
order  is  instantly  complied  with  by  the  Candidate  who,  having  left  be- 
hind him  the  distance  of  12  cubits  that  separated  him  from  the  fathers, 
squats  <m  his  heels,  t he  hotly  bend  in  <r  forward  and  the  hands  raised  to 
his  forehead,  and  says:  “I  beg,  ()  fathers  of  this  assembly  to  he  ad- 

mitted to  the  profession  of  Italian.  Have  pity  on  me,  take  me  from 
the  state  of  layman,  which  is  one  of  sin  and  imperfection,  and  advance 

* The  wiiter  does  not  thiuk  it  worth  repeating  the  reasons  that  induced 
Gatulama  to  lay  down  those  several  regulations.  They  owe  their  origin  to 
the  fact  that  some  individuals  contrived  to  be  or-laino  i,  though  laboring  under 
physical  defects,  and,  thereby,  hoc.,  me  a sort  of  standing  disgrace  to  the  socie- 
ty It  was  at  the  request  of  his  father  that  Hurt'  a forbade  the  receiving  to 
the  ordination  of  sous  who  had  not  the  consent  of  the  parents,  and  fixed  twen- 
ty years,  as  the  age  requisite  in  him  who  would  offer  himself  fur  the  piomotiou 
to  tile  order  of  Patsiu.  No  slave,  no  debtor,  could  be  ordained,  liecuu.se  man 
in  such  a condition,  docs  not  belong  to  himself  and  cannot  dispose  of  bis 
person,  which  to  a certain  extent,  is  the  property  of  bis  master  and  Creditor. 
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me  to  that  of  Rahan,  a state  of  virtue  and  perfection.”  These  words 
must  be  repeated  three  times. 

The  Assistant  then  resumes  his  discourse  ns  follows  : 0 ye  fathers 

here  assembled,  hear  my  words  ! This  Candidate,  humbly  prostrated 
before  you,  begs  of  the  Upitze  to  bo  admitted  into  our  holy  profession; 
it  seems  that  lie  is  free  from  all  defects,  corporeal  infirmities,  us  well  as 
from  mental  incapacities,  that  would  otherwise  debar  him  from  entering 
our  holy  slate;  lie  is  likewise  provided  with  the  I’ntta  und  sacred  vest- 
ments; moreover,  he  has  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  Upitze,  permission 
of  the  assembly  to  be  admitted  among  the  Rahims.  Now  let  the  as- 
sembly complete  his  ordination.  To  whomsoever  this  seems  good,  iet 
him  keep  silence ; whosoever  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  declare  that 
this  Candidate  is  unworthy  of  being  admitted."  And  these  words  he 
repeats  three  times.  Afterwards  he  proceeds : “ Since,  then,  none  of 

the  fathers  object,  but  all  are  silent,  it  is  a sign  that  the  assembly  has 
consented;  so,  therefore,  he  it  done.  Let  therefore  this  Candidate  pass 
out  of  the  state  of  sin  and  imperfection,  into  the  perfect  state  of  Italian, 
and  thus,  by  the  consent  of  the  Upitze  and  of  all  the  fathers,  let  him 
be  ordained." 

And  he  further  says : “ the  fathers  must  note  down  under  what 
shade,  on  what  day,  at  what  hour,  and  in  what  season,  the  ordination 
has  been  performed.” 

This  being  done,  the  reader  of  the  sacred  Cambawu  adds  : “ Let 

the  Candidate  atteud  to  the  following  duties  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
him  to  perform,  and  to  the  faults  hereafter  enumerated  which  he  must 
carefully  avoid. 

“1.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  our  brotherhood  to  beg  for  his  food 
with  labor,  and  with  the  exertion  of  tbe  muscles  of  his  feet;  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  must  gain  his  subsistence  by  the  labor  of 
his  feet.  He  is  allowed  to  muke  use  of  alt  the  things  that  are  offered 
to  him  in  particular,  or  to  the  society  in  general,  that  are  usually  pre- 
sented in  banquets,  that  are  sent  by  letter,  and  that  are  given  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  and  on  festivals.  0 Candidate,  all  these  things 
you  may  use  for  your  food."  To  this  he  replies,  “ Sir,  I understand 
what  you  tell  me.” 

The  Assistant  resumes  his  instructions:  “2nd.  It  is  a part  of  the 

duty  of  a member  of  our  society  to  wear,  through  humility,  yellow 
clothes,  made  of  rags  thrown  about  in  the  streets,  or  among  the  tombs. 
If,  however,  by  his  talents  and  virtue,  one  procures  tor  himself  many  be- 
nefactors, he  may  receive  from  them,  for  his  habit,  the  following  articles, 
cotton  and  silk,  or  cloth  of  red*  and  yellow  wool.”  The  elect  answers, 
“ as  I am  instructed  so  I will  do. 

* It  is  probable  that  the  allusion  to  the  red  color,  has  a Thibetan  origin. 
The  i hidhist  monks  of  that  country  have  adopted  the  red  for  their  dress, 
in  preference  to  the  yellow,  which  is  the  canonical  color  of  the  habit  of  all 
the  uiouks  among  the  southern  liudbists. 
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The  instructor  goes  on  : “ 3dly.  Every  member  of  the  society  must 

dwell  in  houses  built  under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees.*  But  if,  owing 
to  your  proficiency  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  you  secure 
to  yourself  powerful  supporters,  who  are  willing  to  build  for  you  a bet- 
ter habitation,  you  may  dwell  in  it.  The  dwellings  may  be  made  of 
bamboo,  wood,  and  bricks,  with  roofs  adorned  with  turrets  or  spires  of 
pyramidal  or  triangular  foim.”  The  Elect  answers:  “I  will  duly  at- 

tend to  these  instructions.” 

“ After  the  usual  answer,  the  instructor  proceeds  : 4thl}\  It  is  in- 

cumbent upon  an  elect  to  use,  us  medicine,  the  urine  of  the  cow, 
whereon  lime  and  the  juices  of  lemon  or  other  sour  fruits  have  liccn 
poured.  He  may  also  avail  himself,  as  medicines,  of  articles  thrown 
out  of  bazars  and  picked  up  in  corners  of  streets.  He  may  accept,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  nutmegs  and  cloves.  The  following  articles  may 
also  be  used  medicinully, — butter,  cream,  and  honey.” 

Now  the  Assistant  instructs  the  new'  Religious  on  the  four  capital 
offences  he  must  carefully  avoid,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  dignity 
he  has  just  attained  to,  and  solemnly  warns  him  against  committing 
one  of  them.  Those  sins  are,  fornication,  theft,  murder,  and  spiritual 

* In  this  part  of  the  legulaticnis,  the  Elect  is  rcmindeil  of  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  .Members  of  the  Society.  In  imitation  of  their  brethren  of 
the  Rrahmiuical  persuasion,  and  also  for  the  pm  pose  of  living  in  seclusion, 
the  Rahims,  in  the  beginning,  were  satisfied  with  dwelliug  in  lints,  raised  at 
the  foot  of  some  tall  tree  As  soon,  however,  as  Rudhistn  gained  footing  in 
various  countries,  we  see  that  kings,  nohles,  and  wealthy  persons  vied  with 
each  other  in  electing  splendid  houses  for  the  use  • f the  monks.  Guudama 
himself  was  presented  by  King  Himpathara.  at  Radzagio,  with  the  splendid 
Weloowon  monastery.  In  Tlmwatt.e  the  rich  man  Anatapeiu  offered  him 
the  famous  Dzetawon  monastery  ; and  the  rich  lady  Witlmka  of  the  same 
country,  gave  him,  as  a gift,  the  no  less  splendid  mans  on,  named  Pouppa- 
yon 

Geneial  A.  Cunningham  his  discovered  the  ruins  of  Thawattie,  fifty-right 
miles  not th  of  Kyzal>o<l,  on  the  ltapti,  in  a place  called  Sahet  Mahet  situated 
between  Aknona  and  Ralrwiupur,  live  miles  Iroin  the  foimer  and  twelve  from 
the  latter.  It  was  the  capital  of  King  Pathenodi,  situated  in  north  Kosala. 
In  the  Legend  of  I'udlia.  we  have  seen  how  that  monarch  was  disjossessed 
from  his  throne  hy  one  Of  his  sons,  and  died,  while  on  his  wav  to  the  capital  of 
Adzatathat,  bis  son-in-law.  The  ruins  of  the  renowned  Ozctawou  monas- 
tery have  lieen  indciititied,  hy  the  means  of  the  information  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  the  Chiuese  pilgrims  we  have  often  mentioned,  'lhn  ti  oimst.iy 
was  distant!  200  |«K-es  from  the  southern  gato  of  the  city.  The  scarcely 
1 ss  famous  I'ouppayon  monastery  was  erected  to  the  east  of  the  Dzetawon. 
A ouudx  of  ruins  in  that  very  Baiue  direction  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  tl.eit 
Ixisom  are  etitnmlad  the  last  remains  of  that  celehiated  place.  It  is  raid 
that  Gau.lama,  being  55  yeats  old,  l«e.  an  to  reside  lienuaneiitly  ill  monaste- 
ries bu  It  for  him,  and  that  be  spent,  out  of  the  last  twenty  five  seasons, 
nineteen  in  the  Dzetawon.  and  six  in  the  I'ouppayon.  According  to  Hweu 
Thaang,  the  place  occupied  by  the  Dzetawon  monastery  was  a square,  I av- 
ing  HMI  cubits  on  each  face,  or  side.  Resides  the  monastery,  there  wete 
two  temples  and  two  tanks  withiu  the  enclosure. 
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pride.  The  committing  of  one  of  these  sins  by  Religions  after  their 
ordination,  in  the  days  of  Gauduma,  induced  him  to  declare  de  faHo 
excluded  from  the  society  those  Who  had  been  guilty  of  such  offences ; 
and  he  enjoined  that  the  Assistant  should  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, solemnly  admonish  the  newly  ordained  Patzin  carefully  to  shun 
such  odious  offences. 

The  Assistant,  without  delay,  proceeds  as  follows : “ 0 Elect, 

being  now  admitted  into  our  society,  it  shall  be  no  longer  lawful  for 
you  to  indulge  in  carnal  pleasures,  whether  with  yourself  or  animals. 
He  who  is  guilty  of  such  sin,  can  no  longer  be  numbered  among  the 
perfect.  Sooner  shall  the  severed  head  be  joined  again  to  the  neck 
and  life  be  restored  to  the  breathless  body,  than  a Patzin,  who  has 
committed  fornication,  recover  his  lost  sanctity.  Betvare,  therefore, 
lest  you  pollute  yourself  with  such  a crime. 

“ Again,  it  is  unlawful  and  forbidden  to  an  Elect  to  take  things  that 
belong  to  another,  or  even  to  covet  them,  although  their  value  should 
not  exceed  about  ij  annas  ( J of  a tical.  ) Whoever  sins,  even  to  that 
small  amount,  is  hereby  deprived  of  his  Bacred  character,  and  can  no 
more  be  restored  to  his  pristine  state,  than  the  branch,  cut  from  the 
tree,  can  retain  its  luxuriant  foliage  and  shoot  forth  buds.  Beware  of 
theft  during  the  whole  of  your  mortal  journey. 

“ Again,  an  Elect  can  never  knowingly  deprive  any  living  being  of 
life,  or  wish  the  death  of  any  one,  how  troublesome  soever  he  may 
prove.  Sooner  shall  the  cleft  rock  re-unite  so  ns  to  make  a whole,  than 
he,  who  kills  ally  being,  be  rc-adinitted  into  our  society.  Cautiously 
avoid  so  heinous  a crime. 

“ Again,  no  member  of  our  brotherhood  can  eVer  flrrognte  to  himself 
extraordinary  gifts  or  supernatural  perfections,  or,  through  vain  glory, 
give  himself  out  as  a holy  man,  such,  for  instance,  as  to  withdraw  into 
solitary  places,  and,  on  pretence  of  enjoying  ecstacies  like  the  Ariahs, 
afterwards  presume  to  teach  others  the  way  to  uncommon  spiritual 
attainments.  Sooner  the  lofty  palm  tree  that  has  been  cut  down,  be- 
come green  again,  than  an  Elect  guilty  of  such  pride,  be  restored  to 
his  holy  station.  Take  care  for  yourself,  that  you  do  not  give  wav  to 
such  an  excess.  The  Elect  replies,  as  before:  As  I am  instructed,  so 
I will  perform.”  Here  ends  the  ceremony.  The  Elect  joins  the  body  of 
Rahans  ami  withdraws  in  their  company  to  his  own  Kiaong. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  ceremony  or  ordination  does 
not  impart  any  spiritual  character  inherent  in  the  person  of  the  Elect ; 
but  it  is  a mere  formality  he  has  to  go  through,  to  enter  into  the  family 
of  the  perfect.  The  admitted  member  is  not  linked  indissolubly  to  his 
new  state ; he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  it  when  it  pleases  him,  and  re-enter 
into  secular  life.  Me  may  moreover,  if  incliued,  apply  for  re-admis- 
sion into  the  Order,  but  he  must  go  through  the  same  ceremonies  that 
were  observed  on  his  first  ordination.  It  is  not  very  common  to  meet 
among  the  Burmese  Rahans,  men  who  from  their  youth  have  perse- 
vered to  an  old  age  in  their  vocation.  Those  form  the  rare  excep- 
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tions.  They  arc  very  much  respected,  find  held  in  high  consideration 
during  their  life-time,  and  the  greatest  honors  are  lavished  upon  their 
mortal  remains  after  their  demise.  They  are  often  designated  by  the 
honorable  denomination  of  “pure  from  their  infancy/’ 

ARTICLE  V. 

HOLES  OF  THE  ORDER. 

The  obligations  inherent  in  the  dignity  of  Patzin,  and  the  multifarious 
duties  prescribed  to  the  Uudhist  monks,  are  contained  in  a book  called 
Patimauk,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  manual  of  the  Order,  and 
the  Vadc  Alecum  of  every  Talapoin,  who  is  obliged  to  study  it  with 
great  care  and  attention.  It  is  even  ordered,  that,  on  festival  days,  a 
certain  number  of  Recluses  shall  meet  in  a particular  place  culled 
Thein,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  that  book,  or  at  least,  a part  of  it, 
that  every  brother  should  have  always  present  to  his  mind  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  his  profession,  and  be  prompted  to  a strict  ob- 
servance of  all  the  points  they  enforce.  This  injunction  is  a very  prop- 
er one,  since  it  is  a fact  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  re- 
laxation and  dissipation  find  their  way  in  all  communities  at  the  very 
moment  the  rules  arc  partially  lost,  sight  of.  So  attentive  to  this  duty 
are  some  Phongyies  that  they  can  repeat  by  heart  all  the  contents  of 
the  Patimauk.  We  have  read  the  book  with  a good  deal  of  attention. 
Many  wise  and  well-digested  rules  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there, 
but  they  are  merged  in  a heap  of  minute,  not  to  say  ridiculous  and 
childish,  details,  not  worth  repeating.  In  order,  however,  to  give  a 
correct  and  distinct  outline  of  the  mode  of  life,  maimers,  habits,  and 
occupations  of  the  Talapoins,  we  will  extract  from  it  all  that  has  ap- 
peared to  be  interesting  and  calculated  to  attain  the  above  purpose, 
leaving  aside  the  incongruous  mass  of  useless  rubbish. 

Every  member  of  the  order,  on  his  entering  the  profession,  must  re- 
nounce his  own  will  and  bend  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  rule. 
So  anxious  indeed  has  been  the  framer  of  its  statutes  to  leave  no  room 
or  field  open  to  the  independent  exertions  of  the  mind,  that  even’  ac- 
tion of  the  day,  the  manner  of  performing  it,  the  time  it  onght  to  last, 
the  circumstances  that  must  attend  it,  have  all  been  minutely  regulat- 
ed. From  the  moment  a Italian  rises  in  the  morning,  to  the  moment 
he  is  to  go  to  enjoy  his  natural  rest  in  the  evening,  his  only  duty  is  to 
obey  and  follow  the  ever-subsisting  will  and  commands  of  the  founder 
of  the  society.  He  advances  in  perfection  proportionately  to  his  fer- 
vent compliance  with  the  injunctions  and  to  his  conscientiously  avoid- 
ing ull  that  has  been  forbidden  by  the  sagacious  legislator.  The  t res . 
passing  of  one  article  of  the  rule  constitutes  a sin.  The  various  sins  a 
Rahan  is  liable  to  commit,  are  comprised  under  6even  principal  heads. 
1st,  the  Paradzekas;  2d,  the  Thinga-de-ceits;  3d,  thePatzei;  4th, 
the  Toolladzi;  5th,  the  Duka ; fith,  theDupuci;  and  7th,  the  Pali- 
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de-kani.  These  seven  kinds  of  sins  are  subdivided  and  multiplied  to 
the  number  of  227,  which  constitute  the  total  aim  unt  of  sifts  either 
of  commission  or  omission  that  a Phongyie  may  commit  during  tho 
time  that  he  remains  a member  of  the  holy  society.  The  l’aradzikas 
are  four  in  number:  fornication,  theft,  killing,  and  vain -glory  in  at- 
tributing to  one’s  self  high  attainments  in  perfection.  A Recluse,  on 
the  day  of  his  admit  sion,  is,  as  before  relatid,  warned  never  to  commit 
those  four  sins,  under  the  penalty  of  being  excluded  from  the  society. 
They  are  irreniissible  in  their  nature.  Tho  meaning  of  this  is,  He 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  of  yielding  to  temptation,  and  committing 
one  of  those  four  offences,  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  us  a member  of 
the  Thanga,  or  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Perfect.  He  is  de  facto  exclud- 
ed from  the  society,  lie  may  exteriorly  continue  to  be  a member  of 
the  Thanga,  but  inwardly  he  really  no  longer  belongs  to  it.  All  other 
offences  arc  subjected  to  the  law  of  confession,  and  can  be  expiated  by 
virtue  of  the  penances  imposed  upon  the  delinquent,  after  he  has  made 
a public  avowal  of  his  sins. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  startled  by  the  unexpected  information 
that  the  practice  of  confession  has  been  established  among  the  Tala- 
poins,  uud  is,  up  to  this  day,  observed,  though  very  imperfectly,  by 
every  fervent  Religious.  Some  zealous  Patzins  will  resort  to  the  prac- 
tice once  and,  sometimes,  twice  a day.  Hero  is  what  is  prescril  e 1 on 
this  subject,  in  the  Wini,  or  book  of  scriptures,  containing  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  Phongyies,  the  Patimauk  being  but  a compendium  of  it: 
When  a Italian  has  been  guilty  of  a violation  of  his  rule,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  go  to  his  superior,  and  kneeling  before  him,  confess  his 
sin  to  him.  Sometimes  he  will  do  this  in  the  Thein,  the  place  whero 
the  brothers  assemble  occasionally  to  speak  on  religious  subjects  or 
l'sten  to  the  reading  of  the  Patimauk  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly. 
He  must  confess  all  his  sins,  6uch  ns  they  are,  without  attempting  to 
conceal  those  of  a more  revolting  nature,  or  lessening  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. A penance  is  then  imposed,  consisting  of  certain  pious 
formulas  to  be  repeated  a certain  number  of  times  during  the  night. 
A promise  must  be  made  by  the  penitent  to  refrain  in  future  frotn 
such  trepas.ses.  This  extraordinary  practice  is  observed  now,  one 
would  say,  pro  forma.  Tho  penitent  approaches  his  superior,  kneels 
down  before  him,  and  having  his  hands  raised  to  his  forehead,  says: 
“ Venerable  superior,  I do  accuse  hero  all  the  sins  that  I may  be  guilty 
of,  and  beg  pardon  for  the  same.”  He  enters  upon  no  detailed  enu- 
meration of  his  trespasses,  nor  does  lie  specify  any  thing  respecting 
their  nature  and  the  circumstances  attending  them.  The  superior  re- 
mains satisfied  with  telling  him,  “ Well,  take  care  lest  you  break  the 
regulations  of  your  profession,  and  thenceforward  endeavor  to  observe 
them  with  fidelity.”  He  dismisses  him  without  inflicting  any  penance  on 
him.  Thus  an  institution,  so  well  calculated  to  put  a restraint  and  a 
check  upon  human  passions,  so  well  fitted  to  prevent  man  from  occa- 
sionally breaking  commands  given  to  him,  or  at  least  from  slumbering 
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iuto  the  dangerous  habit  of  doing  it,  is  now,  by  the  want  of  fervor  and 
energy  in  the  hands  of  tbit  body,  reduced  to  be  no  more  than  an  use- 
less and  ridiculous  ceremony,  a mere  shadow  of  what  is  actually  pre- 
scribed by  the  Wini. 

The  punishments  inflicted  for  the  repoated  transgressions  of  one  or 
several  points  of  the  rule  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a light  nature, 
and  seld  >jn  or  never  corporeal  as  flagellations,  A’o.,  <fcc.  The  superior 
sometimes  orders  a delinquent  to  walk  through  the  court  yard,  dur- 
ing the  heat ’of  the  d ly,  for  a certain  time,  to  carry  to  a distance  a cer* 
tain  number  of  baskets  full  of  sand,  or  a jug  of  water.  Meekness  be- 
ing a virtue  in  >st  becoming  a Recluse,  forbids  the  resort  to  penances  of 
a more  severe  nature. 

Humility,  poverty,  self-denial,  and  chastity  are  to  him  who  has  re- 
ceived the  order  of  Patzin  cardinal  and  most  essential  virtues,  which 
he  ought  to  practice  on  all  occasions.  He  must,  in  all  his  exterior  de- 
portment, give  unequivocal  marks  of  his  being  always  influenced  In' 
the  spirit  they  inspire.  The  framer  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Order  seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  that  of  lending 
his  brethren  by  various  ways  and  means  to  the  practice  of  these  vir- 
tues, and  inculcating  on  their  minds  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
observances  prescribed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  from  this  point  we  must 
view  the  statutes  of  the  fraternity,  in  order  to  understand  them  well 
and  rightly,  and  appreciate  them  according  to  their  worth  and  merit. 
We  would  indeed  form  a very  erroneous  opinion  oi  institutions  of  past 
ages  if  we  wore  to  examine  them,  to  praise  or  blame  them,  without 
a due  regard  being  paid  to  the  spirit  that  guided  the  legislator,  and  to 
the  object  he  aimed  ut  when  he  laid  them  down.  Our  own  ideas,  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  education  will  often  dispose  us  to  disapprove  at 
first,  of  institutions  made  in  former  ages,  amongst  nations  differing 
from  us  in  all  respects,  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  not  such  as 
we  would  have  them  to  be  now,  making,  unawares,  our  own  prejudices 
the  standard  whereby  to  measure  the  merit  or  demerit  of  all  that  has 
been  established  previously  to  our  own  times.  The  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  a celebrated  modern  historian  has  said,  are  intelligible  to 
him  that  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  those  days,  and  who  thinks, 
feels,  and  believes  as  did  the  people  of  those  by-gone  centuries.  This 
observation  holds  good,  to  a certain  extent,  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  in 
respect  to  Budhistic  institutions.  The  whole  religious  system  must  be 
understood,  the  object  the  founder  of  the  order  had  in  view,  ought  to 
be  distinctly  remarked  and  always  borne  in  mind,  ere  we  presume  to 
pronounce  upon  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  means  he  has  employed 
for  obtaining  it. 

For  humility’s  sake  every  Talapoin  is  bound  to  shave  every  part  of 
his  body.  In  complying  with  this  regulation  he  must  consider  that 
the  hairs  that  are  shaved  off  are  useless  things,  serving  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  vanity,  and  he  ought  to  be  as  unconcerned  about  thorn  as 

a great  mountain  which  has  been  cleared  of  the  trees  on  its  summit. 
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Influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Religious  must  always  walk  bare- 
footed, except  in  rase  of  his  laboring  under  some  infirmity,  or  for  some 
other  good  reason  ; he  is  then  allowed  to  use  a certain  kind  of  plain 
and  un-omamented  slippers ; the  shape,  color,  and  dimensions  of  which 
are  carefully  prescribed  by  the  rule.  When  tlicj  Italians  travel  from 
one  place  to  another,  they  are  allowed  to  carry  with  them  the  broad 
fun  made  of  palm-leaves,  and  a common  paper  umbrella  to  protect  their 
bare  head  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  screen  it  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Their  dress,  consisting  as  above  mentioned  of  three 
parts,  is  as  plain  ns  possible.  According  to  the  T’atiinuuk,  each  separate 
part  must  be  made  of  rugs  picked  up  here  and  there,  and  sowed  togeth- 
er by  themselves.  This  regulation,  though  disregarded  by  many,  is 
to  a certain  extent  observed  by  the  greater  number,  but  in  a manner 
rather  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  tin*  rule.  On  their 
receiving,  from  benefactors,  a piece  of  silk  or  cotton,  they  cut  it  in  seve- 
ral small  square  parts,  which  they  afterwards  contrive  to  have  stitched 
in  the  best  way  they  can,  so  as  to  make  theiv  vestments  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  statutes.  The  vestment  ought  to  be  of  one 
color,  yellow  in  those  countries  in  which  Mahometanism  does  not 
prevail.  The  yellow  color  is  a mark  of  mourning,  as  the  black  is 
amongst  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Seven  articles  are  considered  as  essential  to  every  member  of  the 
holy  family,  viz  : the  kowot,  thin-bain,  dugout  (the  three  pieces  con- 
stituting his  vestment,)  a girdle,  a patta,  a small  hatchet,  a needle, 
and  a small  apparatus  for  straining  the  water  he  drinks.  The  whole 
number  of  articles  he  is  permitted  to  use  and  possess,  amount  to  sixty. 
They  are  all  plain,  common,  almost  valueless,  offering  no  incentive  to 
cupidity,  and  leaving  him,  who  is  only  possessed  of  them,  in  the  hum- 
ble state  of  strict  poverty. 

The  possession  of  temporal  goods  is  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Rahans, 
as  calculated  to  hinder  them  from  meditating  upon  the  law,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  various  duties  of  tho  profession.  Nothing,  indeed,  opposes 
a stronger  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  the  perfect  abnegation  of  self 
and  a thorough  contempt  for  material  things,  than  the  possession  of 
worldly  property.  Hence  a true  Rahan  has  no  object  which  he  can, 
properly  speaking,  call  his  own.  The  Kiaong  wherein  he  lives-  has 
been  built  by  benefactors,  and  is  supplied  by  them  with  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary or  useful  to  him.  Food  and  raiment  are  procured  for  him, 
without  his  having  to  feel  concerned  about  them.  The  pious  liberali- 
ty of  his  supporters  assiduously  provides  for  his  wants.  But  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  shall  never  concern  himself  with  worldly  business  or 
transactions  of  what  nature  soever  they  may  be.  He  can  neither  labor, 
plant,  traffic,  nor  do  anything  with  the  intent  of  deriving  profit  there- 
from. Agreeably  to  the  maxim  “ sufficient  is  to  the  day  the  evil  there- 
of, ” the  Rahan  cannot  make  any  stores  for  the  time  to  come.  He 
must  trust  in  the  never-failing  generosity,  and  ever-watchful  attention 
of  his  supporters  for  his  daily  wants.  Now,  let  it  be  said  to  the 
66 
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praise  of  the  Budhists,  that  he  is  seldom  disappointed  in  the  reliance 
he  places  on  theta. 

That  he  may  be  more  effectually  debarred  from  a too  easy  and  fre- 
quent use  of  the  things  of  first  necessity,  a Talapoin  is  bound  to  go 
through  a tedious  ceremony  called  Akat,  or  presentation,  before  he 
can  licitly  touch  any"  thing.  When  he  has  occasion  for  food,  drink,  or 
anything  else,  he  turns  to  his  disciples  and  telis  them  to  do  what  is 
lawful.  Whereupon  one  of  them  or  several,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, rise  from  their  place,  and  taking  the  thing  or  things  he  wants  with 
both  hands,  they  approach  him  respectfully  and  present  to  him  the  ar- 
ticles, saying,  This  is  lawful.  Then  the  Italian  takes  the  things  into 
his  own  hands,  and  uses  them  or  lays  them  by  as  may  suit  his  conven- 
ience. When  a thing  is  presented,  the  disciple  must  be  at  a distance  of 
some  cubits,  otherwise  the  recluse  is  guilty  of  a sin,  and  if  what  he  re- 
ceives is  food,  he  commits  as  many  sins  as  he  eats  mouthfuls.  Gold 
and  silver  being  the  two  greatest  feeders  of  covetousness,  the  rule  for- 
bids the  Phongyies  to  touch  them,  and,  a fortiori , to  have  them.  But 
on  this  point,  however,  human  covetousness  has  broken  through  the 
strong  harriers  the  framer  of  the  statutes  has  wisely  devised  for  effec- 
tually protecting  Beeluses  from  its  dungerouB  allurement.  Gold  and 
silver  are  not,  indeed,  touched  by  the  pious  devotees,  but  the  precious 
and  dazzling  metals  are  conventionally  handed  to  the  disciples,  who 
put  them  into  the  box  of  the  superior,  who,  whilst  bowing  obsequiously 
to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  disregards  its  spirit.  Sometimes  an  innocent 
ruse  is  resorted  to  by  a greedy  Religious  for  silencing  the  remorse  of  his 
conscience ; he  covers  his  hands  with  a handkerchief  and  without 
scruple  receives  the  sum  that  is  offered  to  him.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
pass  a general  and  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  for  covetousness 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity.  There  are  some  whose  hands 
have  not  been  polluter!  by  the  handling  of  money,  and  whoso  hearts 
have  always  been,  we  may  say,  strangers  to  the  cravings  of  the  auri 
sacra  fames;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  among  them  are  insu- 
ftablo  in  their  lust  for  riches,  and  not  unfroquently  ask  for  them. 

NTo  Rabat)  can  ever  ask  for  any  thing : he  is  allowed  to  receive  what 
is  spontaneously  offered  to  him.  In  this  point,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
is  frequently  done  away  with.  The  Recluse  will  not  ask  an  object  lie 
covets,  (I  hog  his  pardon  for  making  use  of  such  a term)  in  direct 
words  ; but  by  some  indirect  means  or  circuitous  ways,  he  will  give 
significantly  to  understand  that  the  possession  of  such  an  object  is 
much  needed  by  him,  and  that  the  offering  of  it  would  he  a source  of 
great  merits  to  the  donor.  In  this  manner  he  moves  the  heart  of  his 
visitor,  and  soon  kindles  in  his  breast  a desire  to  present  the  thing,  al- 
most as  eager  ns  his  own  is  to  receive  it. 

Celibacy  is  strictly  enjoined  on  every  professed  member  of  the  socie- 
ty. On  the  day  of  his  reception,  he  is  solemnly  warned  by  the  instructor 
never  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  most  essential  virtue.  The 
Founder  of  the  Order  mid  the  framer  of  its  statutes  has  entered,  on  thi-, 
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subject,  into  the  most  minute  details  and  prescribed  a multitude  oi  reg- 
ulations tending  to  fortify  the  Kalians  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
solemn  vow  they  have  made,  ami  to  remove  from  them  all  occasions  ol 
sin,  even  the  most  distant.  We  must  give  him  credit  for  an  uncom- 
mon acquaintance  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  with 
the  violence  of  the  fiercest  passion  of  the  heart,  since  he  has  labored  so 
much  to  strengthen  and  uphold  the  former,  and  bridle  the  latter  by 
every  means  his  anxious  mind  could  devise.  He  was  deeply  read  iu 
the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  and  knew  well  that  the  surest  tactics 
lor  carrying  on  successfully  the  warfare  between  the  spirit  aud  the  flesh, 
consist  in  rather  avoiding  carefully  the  encounter  of  the  enemy,  and 
skilfully  manoeuvering  at  a distance  from  him,  than  in  boldly  encounter- 
ing him  in  the  open  field.  Hence  the  repeated  injunctions  to  shun  all 
the  occasions  of  sin. 

The  Phongyies  are  forbidden  to  stay  under  the  same  roof,  or  to  trav- 
el in  the  same  carriage  and  boat,  with  women  : they  cannot  receive 
any  thing  from  their  hands.  To  such  a height  are  precautions  carried 
that  the  Keligious  are  not  permitted  to  touch  the  clothes  of  a woman, 
or  caress  a female  child,  however  .young,  or  even  handle  a female 
animal.* 

When  visited  in  their  dwellings  by  women  who  resort  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  making  offerings,  or  listening  to  the  recital  of  a few 
passagos  or  the  sacred  books,  they  must  remain  at  a great  distance  of 
them  and  be  surrounded  by  some  of  their  disciples.  The  Phongyies 
are  to  look  upon  the  old  ones,  as  mothers,  and  upon  the  young,  as  sis- 
ters. The  conversation  must  be  as  short  as  decency  allows,  and  no 
useless  or  light  expressions  be  ever  uttered.  On  the  festival  days 
when  crowds  of  people,  men  and  women,  go  to  the  Kiaongs  to  hear  the 
tara,  or  some  parts  of  the  law  repeated,  the  Rahans,  arrayed  in  front  of 
the  congregation,  keep  their  fans  before  their  faces  all  the  while,  lest 
their  eyes  should  meet  with  dangerous  and  tempting  objects.  Much 
greater  precautions  are  still  required  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Ita- 
hanesses,  a sort  of  fomale  Recluses,  whose  institute  is  greatly  on  its 
declino  in  almost  all  parts  of  Burmah.  For  better  securing  the  observ- 
ance of  continence,  a Phongyie  never  walks  out  of  his  monastery,  or 
enters  a private  dwelling,  without  being  attended  by  a few  disciples. 
Popular  opinion  is  inflexible  and  inexorable  on  the  point  of  celibacy, 
• which  is  considered  us  essential  to  every  one  that  has  a pretension  to 
be  called  a Kalian.  The  people  can  never  be  brought  to  look  upon 
any  person  as  a priest  or  minister  of  religion  unless  he  live  in  that 
state.  Any  infringement  of  this  most  essential  regulation  on  the  part 

* Iu  treating  of  the  precept  of  never  touchiug  women,  it  is  added  in  the 
Wini  that  this  prohibitiou  extends  to  one’s  own  mother;  and  even  should  it 
happen  that  she  fall  into  a ditch,  her  son,  if  a Talapoin,  must  not  pull  her 
out.  But  in  case  no  other  aid  is  near  at  hand,  he  may  offer  her  his  habit, 
or  a stick,  to  help  her  cut ; but  at  the  same  time  he  is  to  imagine  that  he  is 
only  pulling  out  a log  of  wood, 
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of  a Rahan,  in  visited  with  an  immediate  punishment.  The  people  of 
the  place  assemble  at  the  Kiuong  of  the  offender,  sometimes  driving 
him  out  with  stones.  He  is  stripped  of  his  clothes ; and  often,  public 
punishment,  even  that  of  death,  is  inflicted  iipoi^  him  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment. The  poor  wretch  is  looked  upon  as  an  outcast,  and  the  wo- 
man whom  he  has  seduced,  shares  in  his  shame,  confusion,  and  dis- 
grace. Such  an  extraordinary  opinion,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  a people  rather  noted  for  the  licentiousness  of  their  manners,  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  attention  of  every  diligent  observer  of  human  na- 
ture. Whence  has  originated  among  corrupted  and  half-civilized  men, 
such  a high  respect  and  profound  esteem  for  so  exulted  a virtue  ? 
Why  is  its  rigorous  practice  deemed  essential  to  those  who  professedly 
tend  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection  ? Owing  partly  to  the 
weight  of  public  opinion,  and  partly  to  some  other  reasons,  the  law  of 
celibacy,  externally  at  least,  is  observed  with  a great  scrupulosity, 
and  a breach  of  it  is  a rare  occurrence.  As  the  rule,  in  this  respect, 
binds  the  Phongyie  only  as  long  as  be  remain  in  the  profession,  he 
who  feels  his  moral  strength  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the  sting 
of  passion,  prefers  leaving  the  fraternity  and  returning  to  a secular 
life,  when  he  can  safely  put  an  end,  by  a lawful  alliance,  to  the  in- 
ternal strife,  rather  than  exposing  himself  to  a transgression  which  is 
to  entail  upon  him  consequences  so  disgraceful. 

The  sugacious  legislator  of  the  Budhistic  religious  Order,  pre-occupied 
with  the  idea  of  elevating  the  spiritual  principle  above  the  material 
one,  and  securing  to  reason  a thorough  control  over  bodily  appetites, 
has  prescribed  temperance  as  a fundamental  virtue,  essential  to  evory 
Rahan.  In  common  with  all  their  fellow  religionists,  the  Rahans  are 
commanded  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  of  intoxi- 
cating substances.  Such  a prohibition  is  the  wisest  step  that  Gauda- 
rna  could  have  adopted  to  preserve  his  followers  from  the  shameful  vice 
of  drunkenness.  All  uncivilized  people  make  use  of  spirits  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  creating  in  them  the  effects  of  intoxication.  Were  it 
not  for  such  an  excellent  regulation,  the  members  of  the  Thanga  would 
soon  become,  by  their  excesses,  the  laughing  stock  of  the  laity.  The 
time  alloted  for  taking  their  meals  extends  from  day-break  to  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  has  reached  the  middle  of  its  course ; but  as  soon  as  the 
luminous  globe  has  passed  the  meridian,  the  use  of  food  is  strictly  in- 
terdicted. A stomach,  more  or  less  loaded  with  nutritive  substances 
taken  in  the  evening,  weighs  down  the  body,  enervates  the  energies  of 
the  soul,  clouds  the  intellect,  and  renders  a man  rather  unfit  to  devote 
himself  to  the  high  exercises  of  study,  meditation,  and  contemplation, 
which  ought  to  be  the  principal  occupations  of  a fervent  Rahan.  He 
is  allowed  to  make  two  meals  in  the  foreuoon ; but  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  eat  no  more  than  is  required  to  support  nature.  He  must  al- 
ways take  his  meuls  in  company  with  the  members  of  his  community. 
To  stifle  the  craving  of  gluttony  and  eradicate  immoderate  desires,  he 
ought  to  repeat  frequently  within  himself  tho  following  centence ; u I 
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eat  this  rice,  not  to  please  my  appetite,  but  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  na 
ture ; ” just  as  he  says  when  he  puts  on  the  habit,  “ I dress  myself, 
not  for  the  sake  of  vanity,  but  to  cover  my  nakedness.  ” Rice  and 
vegetables  are,  according  to  the  statutes,  the  staple  food  of  the  I’hon 
gyies;  the  use  of  fish  and  meat  is  tolerated,  and  now  it  has  become  a 
daily  prevailing  custom  which  has  rendered  the  practice  a lawful  one. 
Strictly  speaking,  a Talapoin  must  remain  satisfied  with  rice  and  vari- 
ous sorts  of  boiled  vegetables  which  he  has  received  in  his  Patta  du- 
ring his  morning  perambulations  through  the  streets  of  the  place. 

As  it  happened  among  the  Romans  that  the  law  repressing  convivial 
sumptuousness  and  luxury,  proved  an  ineffectual  barrier  against  glut- 
tony and  other  passions,  so  amidst  the  Rahans,  the  strict  regulations 
prescribing  a poor  and  unsavory  diet  have  been  obliged  to  yield  be- 
fore the  tendencies  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  appetite. 
Most  of  the  Phongyies  give  to  dogs  or  to  the  boys  who  live  in  the  mo- 
nastery, the  vulgar  food  they  have  begged  in  the  streets,  and  feed  on  ali- 
ments of  better  quality,  supplied  to  them  regularly  by  some  persons  in 
easy  circumstances,  who  call  themselves  supporters  of  the  Kiaong  and 
of  its  inmates.  The  ordinary  fare  consists  of  rice  and  several  small 
dishes  for  seasoning  the  rice,  in  which  are  some  little  pieces  of  flesh, 
dressed  according  to  the  culinary  abilities  of  the  cooks  of  the  country, 
which  are  not  certainly  of  the  highest  order.  To  this  are  added  some 
of  the  fruits  of  the  season,  accompanied  by  sweetmeats,  which  female 
devotees  are  wont,  every  where,  so  carefully  to  prepare  and  so  fondly 
to  offer  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  their  pious  admiration  and  re- 
spect. The  aliments  supplied  to  the  humble  Recluses  are  of  the  best 
description  for  the  country  they  live  in.  One  would  say,  that  they  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land.  The  most  delicate  rice,  and  the  finest  fruits, 
invariably  find  their  way  to  the  monasteries.  But,  withal,  the  Phongies 
are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  sin  of  intemperance  or  gluttony. 

The  quantity  of  food  they  may  take,  is  also  an  object  of  regulation, 
as  well  as  the  very  mode  of  taking  and  even  of  swallowing  it.  Each 
mouthful  must  be  of  a moderate  size ; a second  ought  not  to  be  carried 
to  the  mouth  before  the  first  has  been  completely  disposed  of  by  the 
masticatory  process,  and  found  its  way  down  through  the  (esophagus 
passage.  The  contrary  would  be  considered  as  gluttony,  and  an  evi- 
dent sign  that  the  eater  has  something  else  in  view  besides  appeasing 
the  mere  wants  of  nature.  It  is  rather  an  amusing  sight  to  gaze  at 
the  solemn  indifference  of  a Talapoin  taking  his  meal.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  is  reluctantly  submitting  to  the  dire  ne- 
cessity of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a nature  too  low  and  material. 
The  rule  forbids  Talapoins  to  eat  human  flesh,  or  that  of  the  monkey, 
snake,  elephant,  tiger,  lion,  and  dog.*  As  a mitigation  of  the  severity 

* The  Phongyies  profess  to  have  a tender  compassion  for  the  life  of  ani- 
mals, and  would  not,  on  any  account  allow  themselves  to  he  suspected  of 
having  contributed  to  the  killing  of  an  animal,  for  the  sake  of  feeding  on  his 
flesh.  The  writer  has  often  taken  a pleasure  in  taunting  them  on  this  ac- 
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of  the  disciplinary  regulation  prohibiting  the  Recluses  from  taking  any 
food  from  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day  until  the  next  morning,  the  use  of 
certain  leverages  is  permitted  during  that  time,  such  as  cocoa-nut  water, 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  refreshing  draughts. 

The  rule  being  silent  regarding  the  consumption  of  the  betel  leal 
and  other  ingredients  constituting  the  delicious  mouthful  for  mastica- 
tory purposes,  the  Talapoitis  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  liberty  left  to 
them  on  this  subject.  The  quantity  of  betel  and  other  accompanying 
substances,  which  they  consume,  is  truly  enormous.  These  articles 
hold  a pre-eminent  place  amongst  the  objects  that  are  presented  to  the 
inmates  of  monasteries.  The  dark  Kid  substance  adhering  to  the 
teeth  and  occasionally  accumulating  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
the  incessant  motion  of  the  lower  juw,  the  stream  of  reddish  spittle  is- 
suing frequently  from  the  lips  of  the  Talapoins,  are  unquestionable 
proofs  of  both  their  ardent  fondness  and  copious  consumption  of  that 
harmless  narcotic.  Except  during  the  short  moments  alloted  for  tak- 
ing meals,  a Raima's  mouth  is  always  full  of  betel,  and  the  masticating 
or  chewing  process  is  incessantly  going  on. 

A great  modesty  must  distinguish  a member  of  the  family  of  the 
perfect,  from  a layman  : that  virtue  must  shine  forth  in  his  counte- 
nance, demeanor,  gait,  and  conversation.  Any  sign  on  his  face  indicating 
the  inward  action  of  anger  or  any  other  passion,  is  found  unbecoming 
in  a person  whose  composedness  and  serenity  of  soul  ought  never 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  inordinate  affection.  He  never  speaks  precipi- 
tately or  loudly,  lest  it  might  he  inferred  that  passion  rather  than  rea- 
son influences  him.  Worldly  or  amusing  topics  of  conversation  are 
strictly  interdicted,  either  with  his  brethren  or  laymen.  The  rule  re- 
quires him  to  walk  through  the  streets  with  affected  simplicity,  avoid- 
ing hurry  as  well  as  slowness,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  ground  iu 
front,  looking  not  farther  than  10  or  15  cubits. 

Curiosity  tends  to  expand  the  soul  on  surrounding  objects ; but  a 
Raliau’s  principal  aim  being  to  attend  diligently  to  himself, — to  prefer 

count,  when  he  happened  to  see  them  eating  pieces  of  boiled  meat,  by  show- 
ing to  them  that  their  practice  was  little  in  accordance  with  their  theory. 
They  always  answered  that  “ they  had  not  killed  the  animal,  the  flesh  of 
which  they  were  eating  ; but  h«d  merely  received  a piece  of  meat  that  had 
no  life.  As  to  the  man  who  had  deprived  the  animal  of  its  life,  he  had 
certainly  sinned  and  would  suffer  for  his  misdeed.  But  that  was  an  affair 
for  which  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  alone  answerable,  and  which  con- 
cerned him  alone.”  To  this  answer,  of  a rather  elastic  nature,  the  writer 
jocosely  replied,  that  “ if  there  was  no  eater  of  meat  there  would  be  no  killer 
of  animals;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  sin  there  was,  both  had  a share  in 
it.”  Whereupon,  the  yellow-dressed  interlocutors  invariably  laughed,  aud 
feeling  that  they  stood  on  insecure  ground,  they  adroitly  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Phougyies  believe  that 
it  is  sinful  to  kill  animals,  but  at  the  samejtime  they  confess  that  it  is 
difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to  live  in  this  world  without  committing 
such  a trespass. 
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the  care  of  self  before  all  other  cares,  and  to  concern  himself  very  lit- 
tle about  all  that  takes  place  without,  — he  assiduously  labors  to  keep 
his  soul  free  from  vain  inquiry,  from  eager  desire  of  hearing  news,  and 
from  an  idle  or  unnecessary  interference  in  things  or  matters  strange 
to  him.  It  seems  that  he  has  the  wise  saying  always  present  to  his 
mind,  “Where  art  thou  when  thou  art  not  present  to  thyself  ? And 
when  thou  hast  run  over  all  things,  what  profit  will  it  be  to  thee,  if 
thou  hast  neglected  thyself?  “ During  his  perambulations  he  never 
salutes  or  notices  the  persons  he  meets  on  his  wav ; he  is  indifferent 
to  the  attentions  and  marks  of  the  highest  veneration  paid  to  him  by 
the  people;  he  never  returns  thanks  for  offerings  made  to  him,  nor 
does  he  repay,  with  a single  regard,  the  kindness  proffered  to  him.  Ob- 
jects most  calculated  to  awaken  curiosity  by  their  novelty  and  interest, 
ought  to  find  him  cold,  inidifforent,  and  unconcerned.  His  self-collec- 
tion accompanies  him  every  where,  and  disposes  his  soul  to  an  unin- 
terrupted meditation  on  some  points  of  the  law.  It  is  a counsel  of  the 
Wini  to  observe  particularly  the  four  cleannesses,  viz  : great  modesty 
in  the  streets  and  public  places,  the  confession  of  all  failings,  the  avoid- 
ing of  all  occasions  of  sins,  and  the  keeping  oneself  free  from  the  seven 
binds  of  sin.  Such  a wise  injunction  can  only  be  attended  to  and  ob- 
served, by  keeping  a vigilant  watch  over  senses  which  are  the  very 
gates  leading  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul.  We  could  enter  into 
fuller  and  more  particular  details  regarding  the  regulations  of  the  Tala- 
poinic  Order,  but  they  would  prove  little  interesting,  and  only  corrobo- 
rate what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  every  action  of  a brother, 
even  the  most  common,  such  as  the  manner  of  sitting,  rising  up, 
sloeping,  eating,  Ac.,  has  become  the  object  of  the  legislative  attention 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Order.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  clear 
foresight,  and  he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  leaving  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  liberty.  The  rule,  is  as  a great  moral  being 
whose  absolute  commands  must  be  always  obeyed.  Every  individual 
is  bound  to  lay  aside  his  own  self,  and  unconditionally  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  his  guiding  influence, 


ARTICLE  VI. 

OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  BUDHJ8T  MONKS. 

The  whole  life  of  a Recluse  being  confined  within  a narrow  compass, 
we  will  have  very  little  to  say  regarding  his  daily  occupations.  As 
soon  as  a Talapoin  has  left,  at  an  early  hour,  the  sleeping  horizontal 
position,  he  rinses  his  mouth,  washes  his  face,  and  recites  a few  formu- 
las of  prayers  which  he  lengthens  or  shortens  according  to  his  devotion. 
He  attires  himself  in  his  professional  costume,  gets  hold  of  his  mendi- 
cant’s pot  and  sallies  forth  iu  company  with  some  brethren  or  disciples, 
in  quest  of  his  food.  He  perambulates  tl|C  streets  in  various  directions, 
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and  without  any’  solicitation  on  his  part,  receives  the  rice,  curry, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  which  pious  donors  have  been  preparing  front  two 
to  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  watching  at  the  door  of  their  houses 
the  arrival  of  the  yellow-clad  monks.  Having  received  what  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  day,  he  returns  to  the  monastery'  and  sets  him- 
self to  eat  either  what  he  has  brought  or  something  more  delicate  and 
better  dressed,  which  his  supporter,  if  he  has  any,  has  sent  to  him. 

On  the  principal  festivals,  or  on  extraordinary  occurrences,  ahun- 
dant  alms  are  brought  to  his  domicile.  Sometimes  he  is  called  by  a 
pious  donor  to,eome  and  receive  in  the  Pagodas,  or  in  large  temporary 
sheds  erected  f*rr  the  purpose,  reserved  for  the  occasion.  They  consist 
chiefly'  of  mnttrasses.  pillow,  betel  boxes,  mats,  tea-cups,  and  various 
articles  he  is  allowed  to  make  use  of.  L On  theso  occasions,  he  repays 
his  benefactors  by  repeating  to  them  the  five  great  precepts,  and  some 
of  the  pridcipal  tenets  of  the  Budhistic  creed,  and  the  chief  points  of 
the  law.  Jle  enumerates,  at  great  length,  the  numerous  merits  reserved 
to  alms-givers.  On  this  point,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  truly 
eloquent,  and  his  language  flowing  and  abundant : his  expressions  are 
ready  at  hand  and  most  glowing,  calculated  to  please  the  ears  of  his 
hearers  and  warm  their  souls  to  make  fresh  efforts  in  procuring  him 
more  copious  alms.  Occasionally  he  will  recite  long  praises  in  honor 
of  (caudam a,  the  last  Budha,  for  having,  during  his  previous  existence 
practiced  eminent  virtues,  and  thereby  qualified  himself  for  the  high 
dignity  of  Phra.  The  sermon  goes  on,  sometimes  in  Pali  or  sacred 
language,  which  neither  he  nor  his  nearers  can  understand. 

The  Phongyios  are  sometimes  requested  to  visit,  the  sick,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  suf- 
ferer, as  for  affording  him  some  relief  by  his  presence.  It  is  believed 
that  the  appearance  of  a holy  personage  may  have  some  effect  in 
freeing  the  deceased  from  his  distemper,  and  frightening  the  evil  spirits, 
that  may  be  the  mischievous  agents  in  harming  patients.  The  visitor 
repeats  over  them,  some  (mints  of  the  law  that  are  intended  to  act  as 
antidotes  against  the  agency  of  the  wicked  one.  Phongyies  are  very 
particular  on  the  point  of  etiquette.  When  one  of  them  has  to  enter 
into  upper-storied  houses,  the  yellow- habited  Religious,  previous  to 
his  venturing  into  the  lower  story,  will  make  it  sure  that  there  is  no 
one,  and  particularly  no  woman,  in  the  upper  apartments,  as  it  would 
be  highly  unbecoming  that  any  man,  and,  a fortiori,  a woman,  should 
have  their  feet  above  his  head.  To  avoid  such  an  indecorous  contin- 
gency, in  case  the  sick  person  lies  in  a room  up  stairs,  the  Phougyie 
has  recourse  to  an  expedient,  few,  I presume,  Mould  have  thought  of. 
By  his  direction,  a ladder  is  brought,  the  lower  part  of  which  rests  on 
the  street,  and  the  upper  leans  on  one  of  the  upper  windoM's;  up  goes 
the  pious  visitor,  who  by  such  a contrivance,  reconciles  the  observance 
of  etiquette  with  the  compliance  to  his  duty.  The  M’riter  confesses 
that  he  was  much  amused  the  first  time  that  he  witnessed  such  a feat 
performed  at  Pinang.  by  a Siamese  Phongvie.  The  little  crou-d  at- 
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traded  by  tliis  novelty,  exhibited  a curious  mixture  of  feelings.  Some 
laughed  ; many  remained  silent ; but  their  deportment  was  evidently 
indicative  of  the  respect  and  admiration  that  inspired  to  them  the 
scrupulously  tender  conscience  of  the  Religious. 

We  must  allow  that  the  Talapoins  confer  a truly  invaluable  benefit 
upon  the  people  of  these  countries  by  keeping  up  schools,  where  thn 
boys  resort  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  In  this  respect  they  are  eminently  useful, 
and  the  institution,  though-,  to  a certain  extent,  burthensome  to  the 
people,  on  this  respect,  deserves  well  of  the  country.  The  many 
abuses  that  at  present  attend  it,  are  almost  fully  atoned  by  the  great 
service  its  members  gratuitously  render  to  their  countrymen.  There 
are  no  other  schools  but  those  under  their  management.  The  tyran- 
nical governments  of  Siam  and  Burmah  do  not  take  any  steps  to  pro- 
pagate instruction  among  their  subjects,  whom  they  look  upon  as 
slaves,  fit  only  for  bodily  labour.  The  houses  of  Talapoins  are  so 
many  little  seats  of  elementary  learning ; and  as  they  are  very  nu- 
merous throughout  the  country,  every’  facility  is  afforded  to  male  chil- 
dren, to  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  female  children  are  excluded 
from  partaking  of  this  great  boon,  by  the  strictness  of  the  monastic 
regulations.  It  is  a great  misfortune,  much  to  be  lamented;  as  one  half 
of  the  population  is  thus  doomed  to  live  in  perpetual  ignorance.  Ow- 
ing to  the  gratuitous  education  given  by  the  Budhist  monks,  there  are 
very  few  men,  throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  Burmah,  who  are 
not  able  to  read  and  write.  It  is  true  that,  too  often,  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  is  very  superficial  and  incomplete.  But  as  regards  the 
other  half  of  the  population,  it  may  bo  stated  that  scarcely  a woman, 
among  thousands,  can  be  found  capable  of  spelling  one  word. 

The  Talapoins  being  much  addicted  to  sloth  and  indolence,  the 
schools  are  undoubtedly  miserably  managed.  The  boys  are  often  left 
to  themselves  without  regular  control  or  discipline.  When  a boy  en- 
ters in  the  monastery  as  student,  his  teacher  places  into  his  hands  a 
piece  of  blackened  board,  whereupon  are  written  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  poor  lad  has  to  repeat  over  and  over  the  name  of  the 
letters,  crying  aloud  with  all  the  powers  of  his  lungs.  He  is  left  dur- 
ing several  weeks  on  the  same  subject,  until  his  instructor  is  satisfied 
that  he  knows  his  letters.  In  the  next  step,  the  boy  is  directed  to 
study  the  symbols  of  the  vowels,  which  are  to  be  joined  with  consonants 
so  as  to  form  syllables  and  words.  When  this  is  done,  he  is  initiated 
to  the  art  of  uniting  together,  and  articulating  properl}',  the  several 
consonants  with  the  symbolic  characters.  He  slowly  shapes  his  course 
through  the  apparently  much-complicated  system  of  all  the  combina- 
tions of  letters,  so  as  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly  all  the  words  of  the 
language.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  order  and  method,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  boys  spend  a long  time,  sometimes  one  or  two  years,  in  mas- 
tering those  difficulties,  which  if  properly  explained,  would  much 
shorten  the  time  usually  devoted  to  such  a studv. 
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The  Burmese  alphabet,  ami  the  various  combinations  of  letters  and 
symbols  for  making'  words,  is  based  on  a most  perfect  and  scientific, 
methodical  and  simple  process,  borrowed  from  the  Sanscrit.  The 
method  is  plain  and  easy,  ns  soon  as  it  is  understood.  Any  person 
that  has  received  some  education,  and  whoso  m;nd  is  somewhat  de- 
veloped, will  be  able,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  an  intelligent 
master,  to  go  all  over  the  various  combinations  in  less  than  two  months. 
The  results  derived  from  the  method  adopted  by  the  Bnrmaus  are  so 
great  and  complete,  that  after  having  gone  over  the  general  alphabet 
with  attention,  the  beginner  is  able  to  read  all  the  Burmese  words  he 
may  meet  with.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  say  that  he  will  be 
able  to  pronounce  correctly  every  word.  This  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether. But  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  system  used  by  Burmese  in 
the  combinations  of  letters,  leads  to  results  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
than  those  obtained  through  the  systems  of  elementary  reading  and 
spelling  used  in  Europe. 

Unacquainted  with  the  ndes  of  Grammar,  the  teachers  are  incapable 
of  imparting  any  sound  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language  to  their 
numerous  pupils.  Hence,  writing,  as  far  as  orthography  goes,  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect ; the  spelling  of  words,  having  no  fixed  standard, 
varies  to  an  indefinite  extent.  As  soon  as  the  scholars  have  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  the  long  and  complicated  alphabet,  some  portions  of 
the  sacred  writings  are  put  into  their  hands  for  reading.  The  result 
is  that  the  Burmese  in  general  acquire  some  knowledge,  more,  or  less 
extensive,  of  their  religious  creed.  Though  none  among  them  can  be 
found  who  understands,  comprehensively,  the  Budhistic  system,  yet 
most  of  them  are  possessed  of  a certain  amount  of  more  or  less  limited 
information  concerning  Budha,  and  his  law.  In  this  respect,  they 
are  perhaps  ahead  of  many  nominal  Christians  in  several  countries  of 
Europe,  who  dwell  in  large  manufacturing  towns  and  remote  country 
districts,  and  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  and  who  live  without  even  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  essential  tenets  of  the  Christian  creed. 

In  addition  to  the  eminently  useful  tusk  of  teaching  youth,  theBud- 
hist.ic  Kecluse  devotes  occasionally  some  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
useful  labor  of  copying  manuscripts  on  palm  leaves,  either  for  his  per- 
sonal use,  or  to  increase  the  small  libruiv  of  his  monastery.  The  work 
is  considered  as  a very  excellent  one,  deserving  of  great  merits,  and 
much  recommended  by  the  ride  of  the  society.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  the  native  laziness  of  the  Phongyies,  as  well  as  their  total  want 
of  order  in  acquiring  knowledge,  thwart,  to  a great  extent,  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  wise  provisions  made  by  the  framer  of  the  rules. 
Were  it  not  for  such  causes,  copies  of  all  the  best  and  most  interesting 
works  on  the  religious  system  of  Budhism  would  be  greatly  multiplied, 
and  could  be  easily  procured ; whilst  now  they  are  exceedingly  scarce 
und  hardly  to  be  had  at  all.  The  few  copies  to  be  had  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. are  to  be  paid  for  very  high.  All  the  books  are  made  of  palm- 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  about  Twenty  inches  in  length,  and  from  three 
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to  lour  in  breadth.  On  each  face  of  the  leaf,  from  seven  to  nino  or  ten 
lines  are  written.  A copyist  uses,  for  his  pen,  a style  of  iron.  With 
the  sharp  point,  ho  scratches  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  to  form  the  let- 
ters. In  order  to  render  the  letters  perfectly  visible,  he  rubs  over  the 
page  just  written,  with  apiece  of  rag,  6ome petroleum,  which,  penetrat- 
ing into  the  parts  scratched  by  the  style,  causes  the  letters  to  become 
quite  distinct  and  apparent. 

The  Talapoins  spend  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  sitting  down  in  a 
cross-legged  position,  chewing  betel  and  conversing  with  the  many 
idlers  that  are  always  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  about  their  dwel- 
lings. When  tired  of  the  vertical  position,  they  adopt  the  horizontal 
one,  reclining  the  head  on  pillows  and  gently  submitting  to  the  sopo- 
rific influence  of  good  Morpheus.  They  have  always  in  their  hands  a 
string  of  beads  on  which  they  are  used  to  repeat  certain  devotional  for- 
mulas. The  most  common  is  the  folloing : “ Aneitsa,  duka,  anatta ; ” 

meaning  that  every  thing  in  this  world  is  subjected  to  the  law'  of  change 
and  mutability,  to  that  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  to  that  of  entire  and  un- 
interrupted illusion.  There  is,  indeed,  an  immense  field  opened  to  a 
reflecting  mind  by  these  three  very  significative  expressions,  for  carry- 
ing on  serious  and  prolonged  meditation  ; but  none  of  the  Talapoins. 
at  least  of  those  I have  been  acquainted  with,  are  capable  oi  under- 
standing comprehensively,  their  meaning.  They  often  repeat  the  for- 
ty' great  subjects  of  meditation,  and  the  rule  enjoins  them  to  be  zeal- 
ously addicted  to  contemplation,  which  is  pronounced  to  be  the  chief 
exercise  of  a true  follower  of  Budha.  But  how  can  there  ever  be  ex- 
pected from  weak  and  ignorant  persons  the  habitual  practice  of  so  high 
an  exercise,  requiring  un  intellectual  vigor  of  the  very  first  order? 
They  must  repeat  on  their  beads,  at  least  a hundred  and  twenty 
times  a day,  the  four  following  considerations  on  the  four  things  more 
immediately  necessary  to  men,  food,  raiment,  habitation,  and  medicine  : 
“ I eat  this  rice,  not  to  please  my  appetite,  but,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
nature.  I put  on  this  habit,  not  for  the  sake  of  vanity,  but,  to  cover 
my  nakedness.  I live  in  this  Kiaoug,  not  for  vain  glory,  but,  to  be 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  I drink  this  medicine 
merely  to  recover  my  health,  that  I may,  with  greater  diligence,  attend 
to  the  duties  of  my  profession.  ” 

AKTICLE  VII. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  OK  THE  PHONUYIE3 RESPECT  AND  VENERATION 

PAID  TO  THEM  BY  THE  LAITY.  ‘ 

When  we  speak  of  the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  religious  Order 
of  Budhist  Monks,  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  political  influence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  in  Burmah  they  have  ever  aimed  at  any  share  in 
the  management  or  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Since  the 
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accession  of  the  house  of  Alomplira  to  the  throne,  that  is  to  say,  during 
a period  of  above  a hundred  years,  the  history  of  Burmah  has  been  tol- 
erably well  known.  We  do  not  recollect  having  ever  met  with  one 
instance,  when  the  Phongyies,  as  a body,  have  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  They  likewise  seem  to  remain  indifferent  respecting 
family  or  domestic  affairs.  The  regulations  they  are  subjected  to,  and 
the  object  they  have  in  view  in  entering  the  religious  profession,  debar 
them  from  concerning  themselves  in  affairs  that  are  foreign  to  their 
sacred  calling.  But  in  a religious  point  of  view  alone,  their  influence 
is  a mighty  one.  Upon  that  very  Order  hinges  the  whole  fabric  of 
Budhism.  From  it,  as  from  a source,  flows  the  life  that  maintains  and 
invigorates  religious  belief  in  the  masses  that  profess  that  creed.  We 
may  view  the  members  of  the  Order  as  Religious,  and  ns  instruc- 
tors of  the  people  at  large,  and  principally  of  youth.  In  that  double 
capacity,  they  exercise  a great  control  and  retain  a strong  hold  over 
the  mind  of  the  people. 

There  is  in  man  a natural  disposition  and  inclination  to  admire  in- 
dividuals who,  actuated  by  religious  feelings,  are  induced  to  leave  the 
world  and  separate  from  society  in  order  to  devote  themselves  more 
freely  to  the  practice  of  religious  duties.  The  more  society  is  corrupted, 
the  more  its  members  value  those  persons  who  have  the  moral  courage 
to  estrange  themselves  from  the  centre  of  vice,  that  they  may  pre- 
serve themselves  from  contamination.  In  fact,  Religious  are  esteemed 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  contempt  they  have  for  this  world. 
The  Phongyies  occupy  precisely  this  position  in  the  eyes  of  their  co- 
religionists. Their  Order  stands  in  a bold  relief  over  the  society  they 
belong  to.  Their  dress,  their  mode  of  life,  their  voluntary  denial  of 
all  gratification  of  sensual  appetites,  center  upon  them  the  admiring 
eyes  of  all.  They  are  looked  upon  as  the  imitators  and  followers  of 
Budha ; they  hold,  ostensibly  before  ordinary  believers,  the  pnttern  of 
that  perfection  they  have  been  taught  so  fondly  to  revere.  The  Phon- 
gyies are  as  living  mementos,  reminding  the  people  of  all  that  is  most 
sacred  and  perfect  in  practical  religion.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
view  of  a body  of  Religious  existing  in  a community,  keeping  an  inter- 
course with  its  members,  must  ever  have  a powerful  tendency  to  foster 
religious  feelings  in  the  mind  of  a half-civilized  people  as  the  Burmese 
are.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Phongyies  command  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  the  people,  and  exercise  a considerable  amount  of 
religious  influence  over  the  masses. 

But  in  the  capacity  of  instructors  of  the  people,  the  members  of  the 
Order  act,  as  vet,  more  directly  and  actively  over  the  people.  In  Bur- 
raah  there  are  no  schools  but  those  kept  by  the  Religious.  The  mo- 
nasteries ure  as  so  many  little  seminaries  where  male  children  receive 
elementary  instruction.  The  knowledge  that  is  imparted  to  them  by 
their  masters  is  not  secular,  but  purely  religious.  It  is  a point  upon 
which  the  undivided  attention  of  a keen  observer  must  be  centered,  in 
order  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  following  remarks.  We  do 
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hot  mean  to  say  that  the  instructor  has  always  present  to  his  mind,  as  a 
professor,  the  direct  teaching  of  religious  tenets  ; but  the  fact  is  that  no 
information  is  conveyed  to  the  pupils  except  that  which  comes  from 
religious  books.  Xo  other  books  are  ever  used  in  schools. 

As  soon  as  boys  are  able  to  read,  religious  books  are  put  in  their 
hands.  During  all  the  time  they  remain  at  school,  they  go  over  the 
books  that  have  a direct  reference  to  religion.  They,  without  even 
being  aware  of  it,  imbibe  religious  notions,  and  become  acquainted  with 
some  parts  of  the  religious  creed,  particularly  with  what  relates  to  Gau- 
dama's  preceding  and  last  existence.  When  they  grow  up  to  man- 
hood, if  they  happen  to  read,  they  have,  as  a general  practice,  no  other 
books  but.  such  as  have  a reference  to  religion.  When  people  assemble 
together  either  in  the  dzeats,  on  the  occasion  of  festival  days,  or  at 
homo,  on  other  public  occasions,  particularly  in  the  days  following  the 
death  of  some  relatives,  one  or  several  elders  read  some  passage  of  their 
scriptures,  and  thereby  supply  topics  for  conversation  of  a religious 
turn.  This  state  of  things  originates  almost  entirely  from  the  early 
education  received  in  the  monasteries,  at  the  hands  of  their  masters  the 
Phongyies.  It.  powerfully  contributes  to  popularize  and  foster  relig- 
ious notions,  whilst  it  indirectly  hightens  and  brightens  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  the  position  of  the  lteligious. 

Moreover,  the  early  intercourse  between  the  youth  and  their  masters 
tends  to  bring,  hereafter,  in  closer  contact  and  union  both  the  lteligious 
and  the  laity.  It  draws  nearer  the  ties  that  bind  together  these  two 
fractious  of  the  Budhist  society.  The  relations  thus  established  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  taught,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  male  portion  of  the  community  become 
affiliated,  during  a longer  or  shorter  period,  to  the  society,  and  subject- 
ed to  its  rules  and  regulations;  they  are  cast  into  the  mould  of  Iteligi- 
ous,  and  retain,  during  the  remainder  of  their  life,  some  of  the  features 
that  havo  been,  at  an  early  period,  stamped  on  their  young  mind. 
Their  memory  remains  loaded  with  all  that  they  have  learned  by  heart, 
during  the  days  they  have  spent  in  the  monasteries,  as  students,  or 
members  of  the  Society. 

Though  the  Phongyies  or  Talapoins  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
zeal  in  delivering  instructions  or  sermons  to  the  people,  they  discharge, 
occasionally  that  duty  on  the  eve  of,  and  during  the,  festival  days,  and 
on  all  occasions  when  considerable  offerings  are  brought  to  them  in 
their  monasteries.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  requested  to  go  to  certain 
places  prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  deliver  instructions  and  receive 
offerings  tendered  to  them  by  some  pious  laymen.  The  preaching 
never  consists  in  expounding  the  text  of  the  religious  books,  and  de- 
veloping certain  points  of  the  law ; it  is  a mere  rehearsing  and  repeti- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  the  law,  or  of  regular  formulas  in  praise  of  Gau- 
darna,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  merits  to  be  gained  by  those  who 
bestow  alms  on  them.  These  and  similar  circumstances  much  contrib- 
ute to  keep  up  the  position  of  the  Religious  and  aid  them  to  retain  a 
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powerful  religious  hold  over  their  respective  communities.  We  repeat 
it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  upon  the  religious  association  under 
consideration,  principally  rests,  as  on  a strong  basis,  the  great  fabric  of 
Budhisin.  Were  such  an  institution  to  give  way  and  crumble  to  the 
dust,  the  vital  energies  of  that  false  creed  would  soon  be  weakened  and 
completely  paralyzed.  Budhisin  would  yield  before  the  first  attack 
that  would  be  skilfully  and  vigorously  directed  against  it. 

In  Btirmah  the  Phongyies  are  highly  respected  by  every  member  oi 
the  community.  When  they  appear  in  public,  walking  in  the  streets, 
they  are  the  object  of  the  greatest  attention.  The  people  withdraw 
before  them  to  leave  a free  passage.  Women  are  seen  squatting  on 
both  sides  of  the  way,  through  respect  for  the  venerated  personages. 
When  visited  in  their  dwellings,  even  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
the  etiquette  is,  that  every  visitor  should  prostrate  himself  three  times 
before  the  head  of  the  monastery,  uttering  the  following  formula: — 
“To  the  end  of  obtaining  the  remission  of  all  the  faults  I have  com- 
mitted through  my  senses,  my  speech,  and  my  heart,  I make  a first, 
second,  and  third  prostration,  in  honor  of  the  three  precious  things  — 
Plira,  his  law,  and  the  assembly  of  the  perfect.  Meanwhile  I ear- 
nestly wish  to  be  preserved  from  the  three  calamities,  the  four  states  of 
punishment,  and  the  five  enemies.  ” To  which  the  Recluse  answers  : — 
“ For  his  merit  and  reward,  may  he  who  makes  such  prostrations  be 
freed  from  the  four  states  of  punishment,  the  three  calamities,  the  five 
sorts  of  enemies,  and  from  all  evil  whatsoever.  May  he  obtain  the 
object  of  all  his  wishes,  walk  steadily  in  the  path  of  perfection,  enjoy 
the  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  and  finally  obtain  the  state  of 
Neibban.  ” On  the  visitor  withdrawing  from  his  presence,  the  three 
prostrations  must  be  repeated  ; he  then  stands  up,  falls  back  to  a dis- 
tance of  ten  feet,  as  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming  to  turn,  suddenly, 
the  back  on  the  holy  man,  wheels  round  on  the  right  and  goes  out. 
This  usage  is,  doubtless,  very  ancient,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  looked 
upon  ns  a very  important  one.  In  the  Life  of  Gaudaraa,  we  have  seen  it 
mentioned  on  all  occasions,  where  visitors  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him.  Princes  and  Nobles  observed  the  ceremony  with  the  utmost 
punctuality. 

The  best  proof  of  the  high  veneration  the  people  entertain  for  the 
Talapoins,  is  the  truly  surprizing  liberality  with  which  they  gladly 
minister  to  all  their  wants.  They  impose  upon  themselves  great  sacri- 
fices, incur  enormous  expenses,  place  themselves  joyfully  into  narrow 
circumstances,  that  they  might  have  the  means  to  build  monasteries 
with  the  best  and  most  substantial  materials,  and  adorn  them  with  all 
the  luxury  the  country  can  afford.*  Gold  is  often  profusely  Used  for 

* The  writer  wheu  he  visited  Bhamo  two  years  ago,  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  a striking  illustration  of  the  above  assertion.  Living  iu  a 
fine  and  sulistantial  dzeat,  in  the  vicinity  of  a large  Pagoda,  he  remarked  am 
elderly  Burmese  woman,  coming  every  morning  with  some  flowers  which 
she  respectfully  deposited  in  front  of  a niche  tenanted  by  a huge  marblo 
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gilding  the  posts,  ceiling,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior,  as  well  as 
several  trunks  or  chests  for  storing  up  manuscripts.  Two  or  three 
roots  superposed  up  >n  each  other,  (a  privilege  exclusively  reserved  to 
royal  palaces,  pagodas,  and  kiaongs)  indicate  to  the  stranger  that  the 
building  is  a monastery.  The  Recluse’s  house  is  well  supplied  with 
the  various  articles  of  furniture  becoming  the  pious  inmates.  The  in- 
dividual who  builds,  at  his  own  expense,  such  a house,  assumes  the 
much  envied  title  of  Kiaong-taga,  or  supporter  of  a monastery.  This 
title  is  forever  coupled  with  his  name : it  is  used  as  a mark  of  respect 
by  all  persons  conversing  with  him,  and  it  appears  in  all  papers  or  doc- 
uments which  lie  may  have  to  sign.  The  best,  finest,  and  most  sub- 
stantial articles,  if  allowed  by  the  regulations  as  fit  for  the  use  of  the 
Talapoins,  are  generously  and  abundantly  afforded  by  benevolent  per- 
sons. When  the  king  is  religiously  inclined,  the  best  and  most  costly 
presents  he  receives,  are  deposited  in  the  monasteries,  to  adorn  the 
place  or  hall  where  is  the  principal  idol. 

Government  does  not  interfere  or  give  an}'  assistance  in  building 
pagodas  or  kiaongs;  nor  does  it  provide  for  the  support  of  the  pious 
Rahans  : but  the  liberality  of  the  people  amply  suffices  for  all  contin- 
gencies of  the  kind.  When  a man  has  made  some  profit  by  trading, 
or  any  other  w^y,  he  will  almost  infallibly  bestow  the  best  portion  of 
his  lucre  in  building  a Kiaong,  or  feeding  the  inmates  of  a religious 
house  for  a few  months,  or  in  givinggeneral  alms  to  all  the  Recluses  of 
the  town.  Such,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  liberality,  has  its  root, 
we  believe,  in  a strong  religious  sentiment,  and  also  in  the  insecurity, 
nay  the  danger  of  holding  property  to  a large  amount. 

When  a Talapoin  is  addressed  bv  a layman,  the  latter  assumes  the 
title  of  disciple,  and  the  former  calls  him  simply  Taga,  or  supporter. 
The  attitude  of  the  layman  in  the  presonce  of  the  Phongyie,  is  indica- 

i'lol.  She  was  poorly  dressed,  but  her  mien  and  countenance  indicated  that 
she  had  seen  better  days.  Entering  into  conversation  with  her,  the  writer 
learned  from  her  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a wealthy  man  who  had 
lieen  the  principal  writer  of  the  Governor.  Her  husband  had  spent  twelve 
thousand  rupees  in  building  the  Pagoda  in  front  of  us  and  the  dzeat,  and  had 
just  died  when  the  work  was  completed,  leaving  to  her  and  her  only 
daughter  nothing  but  the  house  they  now  dwelt  in.  hhe  was  without  any 
means  of  sup|>ort  Having  been  asked  whether  she  did  not  feel  some  re- 
gret that  nothing  hod  been  left  for  her  subsistence,  and  whether  she  did  not 
think  her  husband  would  have  behaved  better  in  bestowing  one  half  of  his 
money  for  religious  purposes,  and  keeping  the  other  half  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family,  the  old  lady  gently  smiled,  and  said,  without  hesita- 
tion, or  showing  the  least  sign  of  repining,  that  her  husband  had  acted  vert’ 
well  and  for  the  host  ; that  she  and  her  daughter,  by  their  exertions,  would 
always  be  able  to  support  themselves  in  their  humble  and  poor  condition 

In  many  places,  the  traveller’s  eyes  are  attracted  by  the  site  of  a lofty 
and  roomy  Kiaong,  adorned  with  fine  carvings.  When  he  inquires  about 
the  individual  whoso  pious  liberality  hag  erected  that  edifioe,  ho  is  surprised 
and  astonished  to  see  him  living  in  the  poor  and  wretched  house,  which  is 
pointed  out  to  him. 
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tive  of  the  veneration  lie  entertains  towards  his  person.  He  squats  down, 
and  he  never  addresses  the  yellow-dressed  individual,  without  joining 
his  hands  in  token  of  respect,  and  raising  them  up  with  a little  motion 
indicative  of  intended  prostration.  As  there  is  in  fiurmah  a court-lan- 
guage, so  there  is  a language,  or  rather  a certain  number  of  expres- 
sions, reserved  to  designate  things  used  by  Talapoins,  ns  well  as  most 
of  the  actions  they  perform  in  common  with  other  men,  such  as  eating, 
walking,  sleeping,  shaving,  Ac,  The  very  turn  of  the  most  common 
sentence,  is  indicative  of  respect  when  speaking  to  a Italian.  He  is 
called  Phra,  the  most  honorific  term  the  language  can  afford.  His 
person  is  sacred,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  offer  him  the  least  insult  or 
violence.  The  influence  of  the  Talapoin  upon  the  people  is  consider- 
able ; in  proportion  to  the  great  respect  borne  to  his  sacred  character. 
So  extraordinary  has  it  been  on  certain  occasions,  that  Phongyies  have 
been  seen,  rescuing  forcibly  from  the  hands  of  the  police,  culprits  on 
their  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  No  resistance,  then,  could  be 
made  by  the  policemen,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
committing  a sacrilege,  by  lifting  their  hands  against  them,  when  such 
an  occurrence  takes  place.  The  liberated  wretches  are  then  forthwith 
led  to  the  next  monastery.  Their  heads  having  been  shaved,  they  are 
attired  in  the  yellow  garb,  and  their  persons  become  at  gnoe  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

The  veneration  paid  to  Talapoins  during  their  life-time,  accompa- 
nies them  after  their  death.  Their  state  is  considered  as  one  of  pecu- 
liar sanctity.  It  is  supposed  that  their  very  bodies,  too,  partake  of  the 
holiness  inherent  in  their  sacred  profession.  Hence  their  mortal  re- 
mains are  honored  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  As  soon  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  brotherhood  has  given  up  the  ghost,  his 
body  is  opened,  the  viscera  extracted  and  buried  in  some  decent  place 
without  any  particular  ceremony,  and  the  corpse  is  embalmed  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  by  putting  ashes,  bran,  uud  other  desiccative  sub- 
stances into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  then  swathed  with  bands  of 
linen,  wrapped  round  it  many  times ; and  a thick  coat  of  varnish  laid 
upon  the  whole.  On  this  fresh  varnish,  gold  leaves  are  sometimes 
placed,  so  that  the  whole  body  from  head  to  feet  is  guilt.  When  Un- 
people are  poor  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  gold  for  the  above  purpose,  a 
piece  of  yellow  cloth  is  considered  as  the  most  suitable  substitute. 
The  body,  thus  attired,  is  laid  in  a very  massive  coffin,  made,  not  with 
planks,  but  of  a single  piece  of  timber  hollowed  in  the  middle  for  re- 
ceiving the  earthly  frame  of  the  deceased.  A splendid  cenotaph,  raised 
in  the  centre  of  a large  building  erected  for  the  puqrose,  is  prepared 
to  support  a large  chest  wherein  the  coffin  is  deposited.  The  chest  is 
often  guilt  inside  and  outside,  and  decorated  with  flowers  made  of  dif- 
ferent polished  substances  of  various  colors.  Pictures,  such  as  native 
artists  contrive  to  make,  are  disposed  round  the  cenotaph.  They  rep- 
resent, ordinarily,  religious  subjects.  In  this  stately  situation,  the 
body  remains  exposed  for  several  days,  nay  several  months,,  until  pre- 
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parations  are  completed  for  the  grand  day  of  the  funerals.  During  that 
period,  festivals  are  often  celebrated  about  it,  bands  of  music  are  play- 
ing, and  people  resort  in  crowds  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  making 
offerings  to  defray  the  expense  to  be  incurred  for  the  funeral  ceremony. 
When  the  appointed  day  for  burning  the  corpse  is  at  lust  arrived,  I ho  whole 
population  of  the  town  will  be  seen  flocking,  in  their  finest  dress,  to 
witness  the  display  of  fire-works  which  takes  place  on  the  occasion  of 
burning  the  corpse.  A funeral  pile  of  a square  form  is  erected  on  the 
most  elevated  spot.  Its  height  is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  ends  with  a 
small  room  made  for  receiving  tire  coffin.  The  corpse  having  been 
hoisted  up  and  laid  in  the  place  destined  for  its  reception,  fire  is  set  to 
the  pile  in  a rather  uncommon  way.  An  immense  rocket,  placed  at  a 
distance  of  about  forty  yards,  is  directed  towards  the  pile  bv  means  of 
u fixed  rope  guiding  it  thereto.  Sometimes  the  locket  is  placed  on  a 
huge  cart  and  pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  pile.  In  its  erratic  and 
uncertain  course,  it  happens  occasionally  that  it  deviates  from  its 
course,  and  plunges  into  the  ranks  of  the  crowd,  wounding  and  killing 
those  it  meets.  As  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  pile,  the  lat- 
ter immediately  takes  fire  by  means  of  combustibles  heaped  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  whole  is  soon  consumed.  The  few  remaining  pieces  of 
bones  are  religiously  collected  and  buried  iu  the  vicinity  of  some  Pa- 
goda. Here  ends  the  profound  veneration,  amounting  almost  to  wor- 
ship, which  Budhists  pay  to  their  Recluses  during  their  life  and  after 
their  demise. 

Two  chief  motives  induce  the  sectaries  of  Budha  to  be  so  liberal  to- 
wards the  Talapoins,  and  to  pay  them  so  high  a respect,  viz.,  the  great 
merits  and  abundant  rewards  they  expect  to  derive  from  the  plentiful 
alms  they  bestow  upon  them,  anti  the  profound  admiration  they  enter- 
tain for  their  sacred  character,  austere  manners,  and  purely  religious 
mode  of  life.  The  first  motive  originates  from  interested  views ; the 
second,  has  its  root  in  that  regard  men  naturally  have  for  persons  who 
distinguish  themselves  from  others  by  a more  absolute  self-denial,  a 
greater  restraint  and  control  of  their  passions,  a renouncement  of  licit 
pleasures  and  sensual  gratifications  from  religious  motives.  According 
to  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Budhism,  any  offering  made  to,  or  indeed 
any  actiou  done  for,  the  benefit  of  a fellow-man,  is  deserving  of  reward 
during  iuture  existences,  such  as  digging  a well,  building  a resting- 
place,  a bridge,  &c. ; but  fur  more  abundant  are  the  merits  resulting 
from  presenting  a Talapoin  with  one  or  several  articles  necessary  to 
his  duily  use,  as  they  increase  proportionately  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  things  are  offered.  We  may  judge,  from  the  follow  ing 
instance,  of  the  plentiful  harvest  of  merits  a supporter  of  Phongyies  is 
promised  to  reap  hereafter : He  who  shall  make  an  offering  of  a men- 

dicant’s pot  or  Thabeit,  shall  receive  as  his  reward,  cups  and  other 
utensils  set  with  jewels ; he  shall  be  exempted  from  misfortunes  and 
calamities,  disquietude  and  trouble ; he  shall  get,  without  labor,  all 
that  is  necessary  for  his  food,  dress,  and  lodging : pleasure  and  happi- 
68 
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ness  shall  be  his  lot ; his  soul  shall  he  in  a state  of  steadiness  and 
tranquillity,  and  his  passion  for  the  sex  shall  be  considerably  weakened. 
The  offering  of  other  objects,  secures  to  the  donor  wealth,  dignity, 
high  milk,  pleasure,  and  an  admittance  into  the  fortunate  countries  or 
seats  of  the  Nats,  where  are  to  be  met  with,  ami  enjoyed,  all  the  thing's 
calculated  to  confer  on  man  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness.  The 
people  believe  unhesitatingly  all  that  is  said  to  them  on  this  respect, 
and  they  gladly  strip  themselves  of  many  valuable  things,  in  order  to 
obtain  and  enjoy  during  coining  existences,  the  riches  and  pleasured 
promised  to  them  by  their  Kalians,  The  insecurity  of  property  under 
tyrannical  rulers,  may  operate  to  a certain  extent,  in  determining 
people  to  part  with  their  riches,  and  consecrate  them  to  religious  pur- 
poses, rather  than  to  see  themselves  violently  deprived  of  them  by  the 
odious  rapacity  of  the  vile  instruments  of  the  avarice,  tyranny,  and 
cruelty  of  their  heartless  princes  and  governors. 

It  can  scarcely  be  a matter  of  wonder  that  Budhistg  so  much  honor 
and  resjiect  a Talapoin,  when  we  consider  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  is 
a true  follower  of  Budha,  who  strives  to  imitate  his  great  prototype  in 
the  practice  of  the  highest  virtues  ; particularly  in  his  incomparable 
mortification  and  self-denial,  that  he  might  secure  the  ascendency  of 
the  spiritual  principle  over  the  material  one,  weaken  passions  which 
are  the  real  causes  of  the  disorder  that  reigns  in  our  soul,  and  finally 
disengage  her  from  their  baneful  influences,  and  from  that  of  matter  in 
general.  He  is  exceedingly  reserved  and  abstemious  regarding  food, 
the  use  of  creatures,  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  in  order  to  secure 
to  reason,  t lie  noblest  faculty  of  an  intelligent  being,  a perfect  control 
over  the  senses.  He  is,  indeed,  in  the  right  way  leading  to  Neibbau, 
the  summit  of  perfection.  In  the  opinion  of  a Budhist,  nobody  can  be 
compared  to  a true  und  fervent  Kahan,  in  sterling  worth  and  merit. 
His  moral  dignity  and  elevation  cast  in  the  shade  the  dazzling  splen- 
dor that  surrounds  royalty.  He  is  a pious  Recluse,  a holy  personage, 
u true  member  of  the  holy  Tlianga,  and  deserving,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect. 

As  a consequence  of  the  profound  veneration  in  which  Talapoins  are 
publicly  held,  they  are  exempted  from  contributing  to  public  charges, 
tribute,  corvees,  and  military  service.  It  is  an  immense  favor,  particu- 
larly among  the  nations  of  eastern  Asia,  where  the  rulers  look  upon 
their  subjects  as  mere  slaves  and  tools  under  their  command,  for  execut- 
ing the  absolute  orders  of  their  capricious  fancy.  Under  the  present 
ruler  of  Burmah,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Phongyies  are  benefited 
by  the  fact  of  their  sons  being  in  a monastery.  They  are  exempted 
from  paying  taxes,  and  are  treated  with  seme  attention  by  the  officials 
who  wish  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  the  favor  of  his  most  Budhist 
Majesty.  They  have  often  the  honorific  affixes  joined  to  their  names. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  actual  situation 
of  the  Talapoinic  order  in  those  parts  where  we  have  had  the  opport ut- 
ility of  observing  it.  and  will  allude  to  the  causes  that  have  acted  in 
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bringing  into  it  vices,  abuses,  and  imperfections,  which  are  lowering 
it  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  all  foreigners  and  of  a few  well-informed 
natives. 

The  lirst  and  principal  cause  that  has  brought  the  Society  into  disre- 
pute and  opened  the  door  to  numberless  abuses,  is  the  total  absence  of 
discernment  in  the  selection  of  the  individuals  that  seek  for  an  admit- 
tance therein.  Every  applicant  is  indiscriminately  received  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  brotherhood,  No  previous  examination  takes  place  for  as- 
certaining the  dispositions,  capacity,  and  science  of  the  postulant.  No 
inquiry  is  ever  made  regarding  the  motives  that  may  have  induced 
Him  to  forsake  the  world,  and  take  so  important  a step.  His  vocation 
is  exposed  to  no  trial.  He  has  but  to  present  himself  aud  he  is  sure 
to  be  immediately  received,  provided  lie  consent  to  conform  exteriorly 
to  the  usual  practices  of  his  brethren.  No  account  is  taken  of  his  for- 
mer conduct.  The  very  fact  of  his  applying  to  be  admitted  into  the  socie- 
ty of  the  perfect,  atones  amply  forull  past  irregularities.  The  only  res- 
pectability iuherent  in  the  modem  Talajwins,  iB  that  derived  from  the 
sacred  yellow  dress  he  wears.  It.  may  aptly  be  said  of  him  that  he  is 
Monk  by  the  fact  of  his  wearing  tho  canonical  dress.  The  houses  of 
the  Order,  are,  in  many  instances,  filled  with  worthless  individuals  to- 
tally unlit  for  the  profession,  who  have  been  induced  by  the  basest  motives 
to  enter  into  them,  chiefly  by  laziness,  idleness,  and  the  hope  of  spend- 
ing quietly  their  time  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  work  for  their  livelihood.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I will 
mention  the  following  instance.  During  the  second  year  of  my  stay  in 
Burrnah,  I hail  with  me,  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  an  old  stupid  native. 
On  a certain  day  he  gravely  told  me  that  he  intended  to  leave  my  ser- 
vice and  become  a l’hongyie.  I laughed  at  first  at  what  I considered 
to  be  a very  presumptuous  and  impertinent  language.  The  old  man, 
however,  kept  his  word.  Having  left  my  house  a few  days  after  our 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  new  vocation,  I heard  no  more  of  him 
till  it  happened,  a few  months  after,  that  I met  him  in  a monastery, 
attired  in  the  full  dress  of  a Phongyie,  and  so  proud  of  his  new  position, 
that  ho  hardly  condescended  to  put  himself  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  his  former  master. 

Ignorance  prevails  to  an  extent,  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  among  the 
generality  of  the  Phongyies.  I have  met  with  a great  number  of  lay- 
men who  were  incomparably  better  informed,  and  far  superior  in  know- 
ledge to  them.  Their  mind  is  of  the  narrowest  compass.  Though 
bound  by  their  profession  to  study,  with  particular  care,  the  various 
tenets  of  their  creed  and  all  that  relates  to  Budhism,  they  are  sadly 
deficient  in  this  respect.  They  have  no  ardour  for  study.  While  they 
read  some  hook,  they  do  it  without  attention  or  effort,  to  make  them- 
selves fully  acquainted  with  the  contents.  There  is  no  anger  in  their 
intellect,  no  comprehensiveness  in  their  mind,  no  order  or  connection 
in  their  ideas.  Their  reading  is  of  a desultory  nature ; and  the  notions 
stored  up  in  their  memory,  are  at  onoe  incoherent,  imporfoet,  and,  too 
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often,  very  limited.  They  possess  no  general  nor  correct  views  of 
Budhism.  I never  met  with  one  who  eonld  embrace  the  whole  system 
in  his  mind  and  give  a tolerably  accurate  account  of  it.  The  only 
faculty  that  they  are  cultivating  with  great  care  is  memory.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  hear  them  repeating  by  heart  the  contents  of  a book  they 
have  studied.  As  the  number  of  books  is  very  limited,  in  countries 
where  the  art  of  printing  has  not  been  introduced,  the  pupils  of  the 
monasteries  are  compelled  to  commit  to  memory,  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  books  they  stndy.  He  who  has  lived  in  Burmah  must  have 
often  henrd,  to  his  great  surprise,  laymen  repeating,  during  sometimes 
a whole  hour,  formulas  in  Tali,  or  religious  stories  in  Burmese,  A-hich 
they  had  learned  in  the  school,  or  when  they  had  put  on  the  monkish 
habit. 

Pliongyies  are  l'ond  of  exhibiting  their  knowledge  of  the  Pali  language, 
by  repeating  from  memory,  and  without  stammering  or  stumbling,  long 
formulas  and  sentences;  but  I have  convinced  myself  thnt  very  few 
among  them  understood,  even  imperfectly,  a small  part  of  what  they 
recited.  Those  who  enjoy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  a reputation 
of  uncommon  knowledge,  affect  to  speak  very'  little,  show  a great,  re- 
serve, despising,  as  ignorant,  the  person  that  approaches  their  abodes 
or  holds  conversation  with  them.  But  silence,  which  in  a learned  man 
ii  a sign  of  modesty,  is,  too  often,  with  them  a cloak  to  cover  their 
ignorance,  and  a cunning  device  for  disguising  pride  under  the  garb  of 
humility’.  The  latter  virtue,  though  much  recommended  in  the  Wini, 
is  not  a favorite  one  with  the  Talapuins.  It  is  indeed  impossible  that 
they  could  ever  understand  or  practice  it,  since  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  two  great  ways  that  lead  to  it,  viz:  a profound  knowledge  of 
God  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  self.  Talapoins,  who  are  distin- 
guished among  their  brethren  for  their  great  austerity  of  manners,  and 
more  perfect  observance  of  their  regulations,  are  the  most  unpleasing 
beings  the  writer  has  ever  met  with. 

They  are  cold,  reserved,  speaking  with  affected  conciseness:  their 
language  is  sententious,  seasoned  with  an  uncommon  dose  of  preten- 
sion. Sentences  falling  from  their  lips  are  half  finished,  and  involved 
in  a mysterious  obscurity,  calculated  to  fill  with  awe  and  admiration 
their  numerous  hearers;  a certain  haughtiness  and  contempt  of  others, 
always  shows  itself  through  their  affected  simplicity  and  humble  de- 
portment. Vanity  and  selfishness,  latent  in  their  hearts,  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  an  acute  observer.  In  their  manners  they 
are  occasionally  so  affected  by  a ridiculous  reserve  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  their  brain  is  not  quite  sound.  Talapoins  in 
general  entertain  a very  high  idea  of  their  own  excellence ; and  the 
great  respect  paid  to  them  by  the  people  contributes  not  a little  to 
foster  it,  and  make  them  believe  that  no  body  on  earth  can  ever  be 
compared  to  them.  To  such  a height  has  their  pride  reached,  that  they 
believe  it  would  be  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  return  civility  for 
civility,  or  thanks  for  the  alms  people  bestow  on  them. 
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The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Talapoins’  charucter,  is  their  in- 
comparable  idleness.  We  may  sny  that,  in  this  respect,  they  resemble 
their  countrymen,  who  are  very  prone  to  that  vice.  Two  causes  of  a 
very  different  nature  seem,  in  our  opinion,  to  act  together  on  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries,  to  produce  such  a result.  The  first  is  a physical 
one  — the  heat  of  the  cliinute,  coupled  with  a perpetual  uniformity 
in  the  temperature,  producing  a general  relaxation  in  the  whole  system, 
which  is  never  combated  or  counteracted  by  an  opposite  action  or  in- 
fluence. The  second  cause  is  a moral  one  — the  tyranny  of  the  despot- 
ic Governments  ruling  over  the  populations  of  eastern  Asia.  Property 
is  everywhere  insecure.  He  who  is  suspected  of  being  rich,  is  exposed 
to  numberless  vexations,  on  the  part  of  the  vile  satellites  of  tyranny, 
who  soon  find  out  some  apparent  pretext  for  confiscating  a part  or  the 
whole  of  his  property,  or  depriving  hirn  of  life,  should  he  dare  to  offer 
resistance.  In  Buch  a state  of  things,  every  one  is  satisfied  witli  the 
things  of  first  necessity.  Wants  form  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  to- 
gether individuals  and  races,  and,  at  the  same  time  bold  out  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  exertions.  The  people  of  these  parts  have  hut 
few  wants,  uud,  therefore,  they  lack  inducement  to  labor  for  acquiring 
anything  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary.  Emulation,  ambition,  the 
desire  of  growing  rich,  which  are  the  main  springs  that,  move  man  to 
exertions,  disappear,  and  leave  him  in  an  abject  and  servile  indolence, 
which  soon  becomes  his  habitual  state,  and  the  grave  wherein  is  en- 
tombed all  his  moral  energy. 

Like  their  countrymen,  Phongyies  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  above  causes,  but  their  mode  of  life  is  a third  additional  cause, 
which  makes  them  even  more  indolent  than  others.  They  have  not 
to  trouble  or  exert  themselves  for  the  articles  required  for  their  subsis- 
tence and  maintenance ; they  are  abundantly  supplied  to  them  by  their 
co-religionistR.  They  are  bound,  it  is  true,  to  read,  study,  and  medi- 
ate ; hut  their  ignorance  and  laziness  incapacitate  them  for  such  intellec- 
tual exercises.  They  remain  during  the  best  part  of  the  day  sitting  in 
a cross-legged  position,  or  reclining,  or  sleeping,  or  at  least  attempting 
to  do  so.  They  occasionally  resume  the  vertical  position  to  get  rid  of 
their  ennui,  (one  of  their  deadliest  enemies,)  and  by  repeated  stretch- 
ings of  arms  and  legs,  and  successive  yawuings,  try  to  free  themselves 
from  that  domestic  foe.  The  teaching  of  their  scholars  occupies  a few 
of  them  for  a short  time,  iu  the  morning  and  the  evening.  They  are 
often  relieved  from  their  mortal  ennui  by  visitors  as  idle  as  themselves, 
who  resort  to  their  dwellings  to  kill  their  time  in  their  company. 

To  keep  up  their  respectability  before  the  public,  the  Rahans  as- 
sume an  air  of  dignity  und  reserve.  They  avoid  all  that  could  lead 
them  into  dissipation.  Exterior  continence  is  generally  observed,  and 
though  there  are  occasional  trespasses,  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  on 
them  generally  the  charge  of  incontinence.  Their  life  so  far,  may  be 
considered  as  exemplary.  Though  partly  divested  of  that  open-hearted- 
ness. which  is  a peculiar  characteristic  of  their  countrymen,  they  are 
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tolerably  kind  and  affable  with  strangers.  They,  however,  cannot  re- 
linquish in  their  conversation  with  them,  a certain  air  of  superiority, 
inspired  by  the  admiration  of  self,  and  the  high  opinion  they  enter- 
tain of  their  exalted  profession  and  sacred  character.  They  are  un- 
willing to  see  them  sitting  unceremoniously  close  by  themselves ; and 
when  this  cannot  be  avoided,  they  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  removing 
to  another  place  a little  more  elevated  than  that  occupied  by  the  visitor, 
as  it  would  he  highly  unbecoming  that  laymen  should  ever  presume 
to  sit  on  a level  with  a Recluse.  Such  a step  would  imply  a sort  of 
equality  between  them  both  which  is  never  to  be  dreamt  of.  Their 
smooth  and  quiet  countenance,  their  meek  deportment,  lire,  as  it  were, 
slightly  undulated  with  a certain  roughness  and  rtideness  peculiar  to 
individuals  lending  a retired  life  and  estranging  themselves,  to  a certain 
extent,  from  the  place  of  society. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  -we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a faithful  ac- 
count of  the  great  religious  Order  existing  in  countries  where  genuine 
Budhism  is  the  prevailing  creed.  IV p have  been  obliged,  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  to  nfentidn  many  abuses  that  have  slowly  crept  into  it ; but 
wo  never  entertained  the  slightest  intention  of  casting  a maliguant 
contempt  or  a sneering  ridicule  upon  its  members.  Most  sincerely  we 
do  pity  those  unfortunate  victims  of  error  and  superstition  who  are 
wasting  their  time  and  energies  in  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  an  imagin- 
ary felicity.  No  language  can  adequately  express  the  ardor  and  in- 
tensity of  our  desires,  sighs,  and  prayers,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
day,  when  the  thick  mist,  and  dark  cloud  that  encompass  their  souls, 
shall  be  dissipated,  anil  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall  shed  into  them 
his  vivifying  beams.  However  deplorable  their  intellectual  blindness 
may  be,  we  always  felt  that  they  have  a right  to  be  fairly  and  impar- 
tially dealt  with.  The  religious  Order  they  belong  to,  is  after  all,  the 
greatest  in  its  extent  and  diffusion,  the  most  extraordinary  and  perfect 
in  its  fabric  and  constituent  parts,  and  the  wisest  in  its  rules  and  pre- 
scriptions, that  has  ever  existed,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
without  the  pale  of  Christianity. 
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Many  persons  have  often  pnt  to  the  writer,  the  following:  question  : — 
Is  it  credible  that  the  founder  of  Budhism  has,  from  the  beginning,  es- 
tablished a body  of  Religious,  with  so  perfect  an  hierarchy  and  so  complete 
an  organization,  as  to  elicit  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  those 
who  contemplate  it  with  a serious  attention  ? No  doubt,  Budhists  at- 
tribute to  Gaudama  all  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Patimauk,  or 
the  book  of  the  enfranchisement ; they  maintain  that  the  contents  of 
Cambawa,  or  book  for  the  ordination  of  Patzins,  have  been  arranged  by 
the  same  hand.  But  the  absurdity  of  such  an  assertion  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  eyes  of  even  a superficial  observer.  These  two  books,  with 
their  elaborate  divisions  and  subdivisions,  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared and  arranged,  at  an  epoch  when  Budhism  had  cast  deep  root  aud 
spread  its  branches  far  and  wide,  and  had  become  the  dominant  reli- 
gion in  the  countries  where  it  is  flourishing.  To  confer  splendor 
to  the  admittance  of  individuals  into  the  body  of  monks,  the  rules  of 
the  Cambawa  were  enacted.  To  render  the  life  of  Religious  nn  object 
of  greater  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  the  regulations  of 
the  Patimauk  were  devised,  and  were  very  likely,  by  a slow  process, 
brought  to  the  state  of  completeness  we  see  them  at  present. 

Though  Gaudama  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  redaction  of  the  books 
under  examination,  he  is,  nevertheless,  the  author  of  the  principal  and 
most  important  regulations.  It  is  in  the  Thoots  or  instructions  he  has 
delivered  on  different  occasions,  that  we  must  search  for  discovering 
the  germ  and  origin  of  the  principal  points  contained  in  the  Patimauk 
and  the  Cambawa.  At  the  conclusion  of  many  of  his  instructions,  we 
find  some  hearers  believing  in  him,  and  applying  for  admittance  into 
t lie  society  of  his  disciples.  When  lie  approved  of  their  dispositions, 
the  applicants  had  but  to  renounce  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  ex- 
change their  dress  for  the  one  regularly  proscribed,  and  engage  to  live 
in  a state  of  strict  chastity;  they  then  became  at  once  members  of  the 
Thanga,  without  having  to  go  through  a prescribed  ordeal.  Faith  in 
Budha  on  one  hand*  and  on  the  other,  willingness  to  live  in  poverty 
and  chastity,  were  the  only  requisites  for  obtaining  admittance  into  the 
spiritual  family  of  Budha.  The  applicants  were  obliged  to  live  in 
poverty  and  depend,  for  their  food,  on  the  alms  they  could  procure  by 
begging.  Hence  they  were  called  Bickus  or  mendicants.  They  had 
to  wear  a dross  made  with  rags  picked  up  in  cemeteries  and  stitched  to- 
gether. They  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  Gaudama,  and 
denied  to  themselves  all  sensual  gratifications.  Such  were  the  first  and 
principal  obligations  imposed  on  the  new  converts  who  embraced  a re 
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ligious  life.  The  Bickunies,  or  women  who  had  embraced  the  holy 
profession,  were  gradually  subjected  to  the  same  regulations.  The 
minor  details  of  the  rule  were  introduced  as  consequences  flowing  from 
the  general  principles.  This  has  been  the  work  of  time,  and  per- 
haps of  one  of  the  Councils. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  instructions  of  Gaudama,  that  the  stey* 
of  the  Hierarchy  were  defined  and  fixed  by  him,  os  they  have  subse- 
quently been.  We  remark  in  the  Assembly,  the  Bickus,  or  mendicants, 
constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  Religious,  then  the  Thera,  or,  as  the 
Buruians  write  it.  Mathera,  the  ancients,  or  members  of  the  Assembly 
distinguished  by  their  age  and  proficiency  in  learning  and  Virtue,  and 
the  Aryias,  or  those  who  hail  made  the  greatest  progress  in  meditation 
and  contemplation,  and  had  entered  in  the  current  of  perfection. 

It  has  been  asked  also  whether  those  who  had  reached  one  of  the 
four  Meggas,  that  is  to  say,  who  had  become  a Thautapan,  a Sakada- 
gam,  &c.,  were  always  members  of  the  Thanga,  and  could  not  live  in 
the  world.  From  the  tenor  of  certain  passages  in  the  life  of  Gaudama, 
we  see  that  many  pious  laymen  became  Thautapan,  Sakadagam,  and 
even  Anngam,  that  is  to  say,  followed  the  three  first  Meggas,  though 
they  continued  to  live  in  the  world.  The  father  of  Budha,  King 
Thoudaudana,  the  father  of  Ratha  and  many  others,  reached  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  states,  though  they  continued  to  follow  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life.  This  fact  deserves  attention,  because  it  shows 
that  the  Institutions  of  Gaudama  rested  on  a broad  basis,  and  that  a 
life  in  the  world  was  not  an  obstacle  to  following  the  ways  of  perfec- 
tion. 
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In  one  note  on  the  Nats,  the  writer  having  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  word  Nat,  used  by  Burmans,  was  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
term  Nath,  which  means  lord.  Major  Phavre  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  expression  was  a purely  Burmese  one,  not  at  all 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  Leaving  aside  the  etymologicul  ques- 
tion, of  which  it  may  he  said  that  adhuc  tub  judice  lit  etl , we  are 
happy  to  communicate  to  the  reader  the  following  reflections  that 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  scholar,  who  is  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to  Budhism. 

“ The  modem  Burmans  acknowledge  the  existence  of  certain  be- 
ings which,  for  want  of  a better  term,  we  will  call  “ almost  spiritual 
beings.  ” They  apply  to  them  the  name,  Nat.  Now  according  to 
Burmese  notions,  there  are  two  distinct  bodies  or  systems  of  these 
creatures.  The  one  is  a regularly  constituted  company,  if  I may 
say  so,  of  which  Thagya  Meng  is  the  chief.  Most  undoubtedly 
that  body  of  “Nat”  was  unknown  to  the  Burmans  until  they 
became  Budhists.  Those  are  the  real  Dewah  or  Dewata. 

“ But  the  other  set  of  Nats  are  the  creatures  of  the  indigenous 
system,  existing  among  all  the  wild  tribes  bordering  Burmah. 
The  acknowledgment  of  those  I things  constitutes  their  only  worthip. 
On  these  grounds,  1 consider  that  the  Burmese  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  such  beings,  before  they  were  converted  to  Budhism. 

“ Now  if  they  acknowledged  such  beings,  they,  no  doubt,  had  a 
name  for  them,  similar  in  general  import  to  the  “ fairy,  elf,  ” and 
so  on,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  for  beings  of  a quasi  spir- 
itual nature.  I may  observe  there  is  a complete  analogy  in  the 
state  of  Burmese  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  beings,  and  that 
which  prevailed  formerly  in  Europe,  and  some  remnants  of  which 
may  be  found  even  now  existing  among  the  uneducated.  I mean 
that  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  were  oon verted  to  Christianity, 
the  belief  in  fairies  and  elft  was  universal.  With  Christianity 
o&nu  a belief  in  a different  order  of  spiritual  beings,  and  with  that, 
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a new  name  derived  from  the  Latin,  Angel.  This  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  state  of  things  among  the  Burmese  before  and 
after  their  conversion  to  Budhism. 

“ But  to  return  to  the  Burmese.  They,  when  they  received  Bnd- 
hism  appear  to  have  generally  retained  their  vernacular  name  for 
the  beings  called  in  Pali,  Dewa.  Why  this  should  lie  done  is 
certainly  not  apparent.  Why  have  the  English  and  all  Tuetonio 
nations  retained  the  ancient  name  Evil,  and  Spirits,  though  they 
adopted  with  Christianity  a new  term  for  good  Spirits  generally? 
I allude  to  the  term  Devil,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  philologi- 
cally  connected  with  that  Pali  word  Dew-a  or  Dev* a. 

“ Regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nat  in  Pali,  I have  no  Pah 
dictionary,  but  I have  the  ordinary  Gordon  Dictionary  which  in- 
cludes all  ordinary  Sanscrit  words.  I find  there  the  Sanscrit  word 
“Nath,”  and  the  meaning  rendered,  “master,  husband,  lord.” 
There  is  nothing  to  show  it  refers  to  any  supernatural  being,  but 
is  only  a term  of  respect.  As  such,  it  might,  in  Pali,  be  made 
applicable  to  Nats.  In  Burmese,  the  people  who  believe  in  Nats, 
seldom  use  that  word,  but  some  honorific  phrase.  Some  fishermen, 
I knew,  quarrelled  about  their  shares  in  a pool  of  water.  In  the 
case  they  constantly  referred  to  the  share  of  the  “ Ashing-gyee, ' 
*ho  was  no  other  than  the  presiding  Nat  of  the  said  pool,  ’’ 
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